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PROVINCIAL  GAZETTEERS 

OF  INDIA 

CENTRAL  INDIA  AGENCY 

Central  India. — ^An  Agency  or  collectioQ  of  Native  States,  Physical 
under  the  political  supervision  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-  ^|^t^on. 
Geneial  in  Central  India,  lying  between  21*  3 a' and  53^  N. 
and  74^0'  and  83**  o'  E.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Agent  to 
the  Governor-General  are  at  Indorb,  The  Agenq^  may  be 
roughly  said  to  consist  of  two  laige  detached  tracts  country, 
separated  by  the  wide  and  winding  valley  of  the  Betwft  river, 
which,  starting  from  Jh^nsi,  spring  out  east  and  west  into 
the  Peninsula;  northwards  its  territories  stretch  to  within  30 
miles  of  Agra,  and  southwards  to  the  Satpura  Hills  and 
the  Narbadi  valley.  1  he  countiy  has  a  general  declination 
to  the  north,  the  land  falling  from  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea  along  the  Vindhyan  range  to  about  500  feet 
along  its  northern  boundary. 

Central  India  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  United  ^^^^ 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.    On  the  east,  and  along  the 


whole  length  of  its  southern  border,  lie  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces ;  the  south-western  boundary  is  formed  by  Khandesh, 
the  Rewa  Kantha  Agency,  and  the  Panch  Mahals  of  Bombay ; 
while  various  Slates  of  the  Rajputana  Agency  enclose  it  on  the 
west  and  north.  The  total  area  of  this  tract  is  78,772  square 
miles,  and  the  population  (1901)  8,628,781  ;  but  excluding 
areas  situated  in  it  which  belong  to  States  in  Rajputana,  and 
including  outlying  portions  of  Central  India  States,  the  area 
is  77,30^;  square  miles  and  the  population  (1901)  8,510,317. 

The  name  Central  India,  now  restricted  officially  to  theCiiginof 
territories  under  the  immediate  political  control  of  the  Agent 
to  the  Governor-General  in  Central  India,  is  a  translation  of 
the  old  Hindu  geographical  term  Madhya  Desa  or  the  Middle 
K^ion,  which  was,  however,  used  to  designate  a  far  larger  and 
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*       *******  * 
*  'VIsry  diA^r^iit'  taSk  of  country.  The  tenn  Central  Indk  was 

/.  :  :  ;09ciftl^' applied *«t,ftret  to  Malwa  only;  but  in  1854,  when 
tbe'Bthn9&*tiiAND  'and  Baghblkrand  districts  were  added 
to  Mftlwft  to  fonn  the  present  Central  India  Agency,  it  was 
extended  to  the  whole  tract 
Natural       There  is  a  marked  diversity  in  the  physical  aspects,  climate^ 
divinooi.  sceneiy,  people,  and  dialects  in  different  parts  of  the  Agency, 
which  ialts  into  three  natural  divisions.  These  may  be  con- 
veniently designated  the  pkteau,  the  low-lying,  and  the  hilly 
tracts.  The  plateau  takes  in  most  of  Malwa,  the  wide  table- 
land with  a  mean  elevation  of  about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea, 
an  area  of  34,637  square  miles,  and  a  density  of  102  persons 
per  square  mile^  which  forms  the  major  portion  of  the  western 
section  of  the  Agency.   MalwS,  taking  the  term  in  its  widest 
applic  ation,  includes  all  the  country  lying  between  the  great 
Vindhyan  barrier,  which  forms  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Narbadil  valley,  and  a  point  just  south  of  Gwalior ;  its  eastern 
Umit  is  marked  by  the  ridge  which  runs  from  south  to  north 
starting  near  Bhilsa,  while  its  western  limit  marches  with  the 
RljputSna  border.   The  inhabitants  of  this  tract  are  hard- 
working agriculturists,  speaking  for  the  most  part  dialects  of 
RftjasthSnl.    The  low-lying  division  embraces  the  country 
round  Gwalior,  and  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  it,  extending 
from  there  across  into  Bundelkhand,  of  which  it  includes  the 
greater  part,  till  it  meets  the  Kaimur  Hills  in  Baghelkhand. 
The  area  of  this  tract  is  about  18,370  square  miles,  and  the 
density  172  persons  per  square  mile,  its  mean  elevation  being 
about  700  feet  above  the  sea.    The  inhabitants  are  agri- 
culturists, but  of  a  more  sturdy  phv^iral  type,  thick-set  and  of 
lower  average  stature  than  the  Malwa  peasantr)'.    They  speak 
chiefly   dialects   of  Western    Hindi.    The  hilly   tracts  lie 
principally  along  the  Vindhya  and  Satpuril  ranges  and  their 
numerous  branches.    This  diviVion  has  an  area  of  about 
25,765  square  miles,  and  a  density  of  only  74  y)(  rM:ns  ])er 
square  mile.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Bhils,  Gonds,  Korkus, 
and  other  tribes  of  non-Aryan  or  mixed  descent,  who  practise 
but  little  agriculture  and  speak  for  the  most  part  a  bastard 
dialect  coni|) ounded  ot  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Malwi,  and  Hindu 
Hill  and       Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  range  of  mountains  in 
river  qri-    Central  India.    In  the  south-western  portion  of  the  Ai^ency 
this  range  is  divided  by  the  Narbada  river  into  two  parallel 
lines,  the  northern  line  being  known  as  the  Vindhvas  and  the 
southern  as  the  Satpuras.  The  branch  of  the  Vindhvas  which 
Strikes  across  Bundelkhand     termed  the  Panna  range,  while 
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the  arm  whi(  h  runs  in  a  lioldly  defined  scarp  north  of  the  Son 
river  is  called  the  Kaimur  range.  The  small  chain  which 
links  up  the  Vindhya  and  Satpura  systems  nciu  Ainarkantak  is 
called  the  Maiicala.  Other  branches  of  less  importance  have 
local  names. 

This  hill  system,  of  which  isolated  peaks  rise  to  over 
3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  cUmate 
of  Central  India,  both  from  the  high  table-land  which  it  forms 
on  tlie  west,  and  from  the  direction  it  gives  to  the  prevailing 
wind  at  different  seasons.  At  the  same  time  it  forms  the 
watershed  of  the  Agency.  In  the  tract  of  country  which  lies 
north  of  the  Vindhyas  all  streams  of  importance  rise  in  this 
range  and,  except  the  Son,  flow  northwards,  the  Betwa, 
Chambal,  Kali  Sind,  Mahi,  Parbati,  Sind,  and  Sipra  on 
the  west,  and  the  Dhasan,  Ken,  and  Tons  on  the  east,  all 
following  a  general  northerly  course  till  they  ultimately  join  the 
water-system  ol  the  Gangetic  Doab. 

There  are  no  large  rivers  south  of  the  Vindhyas  except  the 
Narbada,  which,  rising  in  the  Maikala  range,  flows  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  below  Broach.  None 
of  the  Central  Indian  riven  is,  properly  speaking,  navigable, 
though  aecdons  of  the  NarbadA  can  be  ttaveised  for  a  few 
months  of  the  year.  No  lakes  deserve  special  mention  except 
those  at  Bhopal,  though  laige  tanks  are  numerous,  especially  in 
the  eastern  section. 

An  infinite  variety  of  scene  is  presented.  The  highlands  of  Scenery, 
the  great  MaiwS  jdateau  are  formed  of  vast  rolling  plains, 
bearing,  scattered  over  their  sur&ce^  the  curious  flat-topped 
hills  which  are  so  marked  a  chaiacteristic  of  the  Deccan  trap 
country — Chills  which  appear  to  have  been  all  planed  off  to  the 
same  level  by  some  giant  hand.  Big  trees  are  scarce  in  this 
region,  eioept  In  hollows  and  surrounding  villages  of  old 
foundation ;  but  the  fertile  black  cotton  soil  with  which  the 
plateau  is  covered  bears  magnificent  crops,  and  the  tract  is 
highly  cultivated.  Where  no  grain  has  been  planted,  the  land 
is  covered  with  heavy  fields  d  grass,  aflbrding  excellent 
graring  to  the  laige  herds  of  cattle  which  roam  over  them. 
During  the  rains,  the  country  presents  an  appearance  of 
unwonted  luxuriance.  Each  hill,  clothed  in  a  bright  green 
mantle^  rises  from  plains  covered  with  waving  fields  of  grain 
and  grass,  and  traversed  by  numerous  streams  with  channels 
filled  from  bank  to  bank.  This  luxuriance,  however,  is  but 
short-lived,  and  within  little  more  than  a  month  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  rains  gives  place  to  the  monotonous  straw 
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colour  which  is  so  chancteristic  of  this  v^on  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Before  the  spring  crops  are 
gathered  in,  however,  tius  yellow  ground  forms  an  admirable 
&ame  to  set  off  broad  stretches  of  gram  and  wheat,  and  the 
brilliant  fields  of  poppy  which  form  a  carpet  of  many  colours 
round  the  villages  nestling  in  the  deep  shade  of  great  mango 
and  tamarind  trees. 

In  the  eastern  districts  the  aspect  is  entirely  different  The 
undulating  plateau  gives  place  to  a  level  and  often  stone-strewn 
plain,  dotted  here  and  there  with  masses  of  irregularly  heaped 
boulders  and  low  senated  ridges  of  gneiss  banded  with  quarts 
the  soil,  eiEcept  in  the  hollows  at  the  foot  of  the  ridges»  being 
of  very  modeiate  fertility,  and  generally  of  a  red  colour.  Big 
trees  are  perhaps  more  common,  and  tanks  numerous.  Many 
of  these  tanks  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  are  held  up  by 
fine  massive  dams.  Though  some  are  now  used  for  irrigation, 
examination  shows  that  they  were  not  originally  made  for  that 
purpose,  but  moely  as  adjuncts  to  temples  and  palaces  or  the 
iavourite  country  seat  of  some  chief,  the  low  quarts  hiUs 
lending  themselves  to  the  construction  of  such  works. 

In  the  hilly  tract  the  scene  again  changes.  On  all  sides  lie 
a  mass  of  tangled  jungles,  a  medley  of  mountain  and  ravine»  of 
tall  forest  trees  and  thick  undergrowth,  traversed  by  steep  rock- 
strewn  watercourses  which  are  filled  in  the  rains  by  roaring 
torrents.  Here  and  there  small  collections  of  poor  grass* 
thatched  huts,  surrounded  by  little  patches  of  cultivation,  mark 
the  habitation  of  the  Bhil,  Gond,  or  Korku.  Along  the  Son 
valley  and  the  bold  scarp  of  the  Vindhyas,  over  which  the 
Tons  falls  into  the  plains  below  in  a  series  of  magnificent 
cataracts,  the  scenery  at  the  close  of  the  zains  is  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty. 

Each  tract  has  its  history  recorded  in  ruin-covered  sites  of 
once  populous  cities,  in  cru[iil  )iin^  paiaces  and  tombs,  decaying 
shrines,  and  mutilated  statues  ol  the  gods. 
Geology*.      Geologically,  Central  India  belonn:^  entirely  to  the  Peninsular 
area  of  India.    It  is  still  to  a  large  extent  iinsui  N  eyed,  vet  siieh 
parts  ns  have  been  more  or  less  rorii|)letel\  studied  enable 
a  gent  ral  idea  of  its  fjeological  confortnaliuiii  to  be  given. 
Viadhyan      The  most  remarkable  physical  feature  of  this  vast  area,  and 
'•**8®'       one  intimately  connected  with  its  geological  peculiarities,  is  the 
almost  rectilinear  escarpment  known  as  the  Vindhyan  range. 
From  Rohtasgarh  on  the  east,  where  the  Son  bends  round  the 
termination  of  the  range,  up  to  Ginnurgarh  hill,  in  Bhopal 
^  By  Mr.  £.  Vredenbarg  of  the  Geological  Sarvey  of  India. 
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territor)',  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  about  430  miles,  the 
escarpment  consists  of  massive  sandstones  belonging  to  the 
geologiral  scries  which,  owing  to  its  preponderance  in  this 
range,  has  been  called  the  Vindhyan  series.  At  Ginnurgarh 
hill,  however,  the  sandstone  scarps  take  a  sudden  bend  to  the 
north-west,  and  trend  entirely  away  from  the  Vindhyrin  r;inge 
proper,  thou^  li  ;l^  a  peographical  feature  the  range  ce  nt  in  ues  for 
almost  200  miles  beyond  Ginnurgarh.  It  no  longt  r  (  ( insists, 
howf  ver,  of  Vindhyan  strata  in  the  geological  senst ,  ln.ing 
fnnned  mohtiy  of  com|)act  black  basalts,  the  accumulated  lava 
flows  of  the  ancient  volcanic  formation  known  as  Deccan  trap. 
It  has  been  well  established,  by  a  geological  study  of  this 
region,  that  the  Vindhyan  series  is  immensely  older  than  the 
Deccan  trap,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  Vindhyan  rocks, 
afterwards  overwhehncd  by  these  great  sheets  of  molten 
lava,  had  already  been  shaped  by  denudation  into  hills  and 
dales  practically  identical  with  those  which  we  see  at  the 
present  day. 

In  the  roughly  triangular  space  include  between  the 
Vindh)an  and  Aravalli  ranges  and  the  Jumna  river,  which 
compri.ses  the  greater  portion  of  the  Central  India  Agency, 
rocks  of  the  ViiRlliyan  series  prevail.  The  greater  part  of  this 
area  is  in  the  shape  of  a  table  land,  formed  mostly  of  Vindhyan 
strata,  covered  in  places  by  remnants  of  the  Deccan  basalts, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  Malwa,  where  there  are  great 
continuous  spreads  of  trap.  The  Vindhyans  do  not,  however, 
subsist  over  the  whole  of  the  triangular  area  thus  circumscribed, 
owing  to  their  partial  removal  by  denudation.  The  floor  of  an 
older  strntum,  upon  which  they  were  originally  deposited,  has 
been  laid  bare  over  a  great  gulf-like  expanse  occupied  by 
gneissose  rocks,  known  as  the  Bundelkhand  gneiss. 

South  of  the  Vindhyas,  besides  a  strip  of  land,  mainly 
alluvial,  between  the  Vindhyan  scaip  and  the  NarbadS,  the 
Agency  includes  at  its  eastern  and  western  extremities  two 
large  areas  that  extend  a  considerable  distance  southwards. 
The  western  area,  bordering  on  Khfindesh,  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  SAtpurft  range  mainly  formed  of  Deccan  trap. 
The  eastern  area  comprises  all  the  southern  portion  of  Rewah, 
and  includes  an  extremely  varied  rock  series,  the  most  ex- 
tensive outcrc^  in  it  belonging  to  the  Gondwina  coal-bearing 
series. 

The  g^logy  of  Cential  India  is  thus  more  complex  than 
that  of  any  other  area  of  similar  extent  in  the  Peninsula: 
scarcely  one  of  the  Peninsula  groups  is  unrepresented,  and 
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it  contains  the  type  areas  of  se?eial  among  them.  The  rock 
series  met  with  may  thus  be  tabulated : — 


Centnl  ImSa  fcnntioa*. 

Corrc8pon<^inr-;-  Fumpf^an  and 
American  toruiatioiis. 

Fossiliftrom, 
Aryan  Group. 
10.  Recent  allaviam. 
9.  Older  Narbadi  allnvhim. 
8.  Laterite. 

7.  Deccan    trap   and  uuer-trap- 
peans. 

6.  Lnmctas;  and uuuriiie Sickbeds. 
5.  Gondwauas. 

(a)  Damudu. 

ik)  TUcheiB. 

UnfifssiHfinms, 
Purana  Gronp. 
4.  Vindhyans. 

3.  Syttema  inteimediale  between 

Vindhyans  and  Bijiwais. 
a.  Byawara. 
Afchaean. 
t.  Gneisses  (Bondelkfaand  gneiss). 

I  Cretaoeout% 

'              >  .  MeaoaoiCi 
Tiiassic  ) 

Pennian           .  Palaeocoic. 

Keweeaawan  \ 

■   .  Algonkian. 

AoiiDikie  J 

Afdiaean. 

Eutem  Among  these,  the  first  to  arrest  attention  by  reason  of  its 
dhyans  preponderance  is  the  Vindhyan  series,  covering  a  surface 
not  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  England.  Of  the  eastern 
portion  of  their  outcrop,  occupying  a  considerable  part  of 
Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand,  an  excellent  description  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Mallet's  *  Vindhyan  Series '  (Afemofrs, 
Geological  Sun^ey  of  India,  vol.  vii,  part  i).  The  Vindhyans 
consist  of  alternating  bands  of  hard  massive  sandstones  and 
of  comparatively  soft  flags  and  shales,  which,  owing  to  the 
marked  differences  that  they  exhibit  in  their  dei^ree  of  resis- 
tance to  denudation,  give  rise  to  the  regular  escarjjments, 
capped  by  massive  sandstones  with  an  underscarp  of  softer 
rocks,  which  constitute  the  most  noticeable  physical  feature  of 
this  region. 

Three  of  the  massive  sandstones  stand  out  so  conspicuously 
that  they  are  distinguished  by  special  names.  The  lowest 
of  these,  which  forms  the  outer  ranges  to  both  north  and 
south,  is  called  the  Kaimur  sandstone,  being  chiefly  met 
with  in  the  range  of  that  name.  The  next,  forming  the 
second  or  middle  scarp,  is  called  the  Rewah  sandstone  after 
the  State  in  which  it  is  finely  exhibited.  The  third  scarp 
contains  the  newest  rock  of  the  whole  group,  called  the 
Bandair  (l^hander)  sandstone  from  the  smaii  rajige  which  it 
caps,  to  the  south  of  Nagod. 
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Along  the  \  iii<]li}  an  range  proper,  tiicse  three  great  scarps 
are  not  so  clearly  marked  as  elsewhere,  but  in  the  nortliern 
branch  they  stand  out  perfectly  distinct.  The  northernmost 
ran>;c  constituting  the  first  ur  uuLcr  scarp  is  capped  l)y  Ivauiiur 
sandstone  and  cxhibii^  very  bold  scarps,  uticti  aiiiKJhl  vertical 
and  quite  inaccessible,  d^ply  cut  into  by  the  river  valleys. 
Numerous  detached  masses  or  outliers  stand  in  front  of  the 
main  line  of  escarpment,  often  crowned  by  those  formerly 
impregnable  fortresses  which  have  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  of  India,  such  as  Kalinjar,  Bandhogarh, 
and  AjAiGARH.  Along  a  portion  of  this  scarp  and  in  all  the 
deep  valleys  that  penetrate  it,  the  Kaimur  sandstone  rests 
upon  the  flaggy  liroestonesi  underlaid  by  shales  and  thin  bands 
of  sandstone*  which  constitute  the  lower  Vindhyans ;  in  most 
of  the  outliers,  the  Kaimur  sandstone  rests  directly  upon  the 
Bundelkhand  gneiss. 

In  the  Son  valley  the  sandstones  contain  a  remarkable  group 
of  highly  siliceous  rocks  known  as  porcellanites,  a  name  which 
accurately  describes  their  appearance.  They  are  indurated 
volcanic  ashes  of  a  strongly  add  type,  containii^  a  high  per- 
centage of  silica.  When  the  fragments  of  volcanic  dust  become 
sufficiently  laige  to  be  distinguished  without  a  magnifying 
power,  the  appearance  of  the  rock  changes  to  that  of  the 
variety  designated  as  trappoid.  These  beds  indicate  an  ancient 
period  of  intense  vokanic  activity.  The  beds  below  the 
porcellanites^  the  basal  beds  of  the  Vindhyans,  consist  of 
a  variable  thickness  of  shale,  limestone,  and  conglomemte, 
the  last  being  the  oldest  rock  of  the  entire  Vindhyan  series. 
A  very  constant,  though  not  universally  present,  division  occurs 
in  the  Kaimur  at  the  base  of  the  massive  sandstone^  and  is 
called  the  Kaimur  conglomerate. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Rewah  scarp,  the  entire  The  ?anni 
thickness  of  the  lower  Rewah  (Sormatbn  consists  of  a  con-  ^H^^^ 
tinuous  series  of  shales,  but  in  some  parts  of  Bundelkhand  matrix, 
this  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  an  intermediate  sandstone. 
The  shales  below  this  sandstone  are  called  the  Panna  shales, 
after  the  town  of  that  name,  and  those  above  it  Jhlri  shales, 
after  a  town  in  Gwalior  territory.   A  bed  of  great  economic 
importance,  the  diamond  bearing  conglomerate,  is  intercalated 
in  the  midst  of  the  Panna  shales.    It  is  found  only  in  some 
small  detached  outcrops  near  I'anna  and  east  of  that  place,  and 
the  richest  of  the  celebrated  mines  are  those  worked  in  this 
diamond-bearing  bed.    The  diamonds  occur   as  scattered 
pebbles  among  the  other  constituents  of  the  conglomerate. 
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The  lower  Bandahs  of  Bttndelkhand  and  fiaghelkhand 
closely  resemble  the  lower  Vindhyans;  like  them^  they  are 
principally  a  shaly  series  with  an  important  limestone  group 
and  some  subsidiary  sandstone.  The  limestone  band  is  of  con- 
siderable  economic  importance,  yielding  excellent  lime  It  is  to 
a  great  extent  concealed  by  alluvium,  but  comes  into  view  in 
a  series  of  low  mounds,  one  of  the  best  known  being  situated 
near  Nagob,  whence  it  has  been  called  NSgod  limestone. 

On  entering  Ctotral  India  at  Bhopil,  the  Vindhyans  are 
shifted  so  as  to  run  to  the  north  of  the  great  faults,  and  the 
whole  series  again  comes  into  view,  presenting  all  the  main 
divisions  met  with  in  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand.  Little 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  series,  in  spite  of  the  distance 
from  the  eastern  outcrops,  except  that  the  PannS  shales  are 
replaced  by  flaggy  sandstones.  The  lower  Bandairs  and  lower 
Vindhyans  have  changed  in  constitution,  the  calcareous  and 
shaly  element  being  replaced  by  an  arenaceous  development, 
giving  the  entire  Vindhyan  series  a  greater  uniformity  than 
it  presents  further  east.  The  scarps  which  form  the  northern 
part  of  the  syncline  in  Bundelkhand  curve  round  the  great 
bay  of  Bundelkhand  gneiss  and  continue  up  to  the  town  of 
Gwalior,  after  which  they  sink  into  the  Gangetic  alluvium. 
The  main  divisions  are  represented  here  even  more  uniformly 
than  in  Bhopal.  An  additional  limestone  band  is,  however, 
intercalated  among  the  Sirbu  shales,  known  as  the  Chambal 
limestone.  The  lower  Vindhyans  are  absent,  the  Kaimur 
conglomerate  resting  immediately  on  the  Bundelkhand  gneiss. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nimach,  the  Kaimur,  Rewah,  and 
Bandair  groups  are  all  represented. 

No  fossils  have  ever  been  found  in  the  Vindhyans,  so  that 
their  age  stili  remains  doubtful.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
range,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  older  than  the 
Cambrian  series  in  England,  which  would  account  for  its 
unfossiliferous  nature. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Vindhyan  series,  by  reason  of 
the  vast  area  which  it  occupies,  is  the  Bundcikhand  gneiss, 
forming,  as  already  mentioned,  a  great  semicircular  bay  sur- 
rounded by  cliffs  of  the  overlying  Vindhyans.  The  Bundel- 
khand gneiss  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  rock  in  India.  It 
consists  principally  of  coarse-grained  gneissose  granite,  and 
is  very  uniform  in  composition.  The  gneiss  is  cut  through 
by  great  reefs  of  quartz  striking  nearly  always  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  which  form  long  ranges  of  steep  hills  of 
no  great  height  with  serrated  summits,  and  cause  a  marked 
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difTerence  in  the  sf^encry  of  the  country.  This  formation  pives 
special  farilit}'  for  the  construction  of  tanks.  Tnniinicrahle 
narrow  dikes  of  a  much  later  basic  volcanic  rock,  cut  tlirough 
the  Buiiclelkband  gneiss.  Towards  the  JuQina  the  gneiss 
vanishes  below  the  Gangetic  alluvium. 

As  a  rule,  the  sandstone  cliffs  which  surround  the  gn*  iss  The  Bi- 
rest  directly  on  that  rock.  In  places,  however,  an  older  .series  J^wars. 
intervenes  named  after  the  Bijaw  ar  Statk  in  which  its  type 
area  is  found.  The  same  series  is  met  with  near  t  iwalior  town, 
forming  a  range  of  hills  that  strikes  approximately  east  and 
west.  The  identity  of  these  rocks  with  the  Bi  in  wars  is  now 
determined  ;  they  were,  liowcver,  long  regarded  as  of  a 
different  type  and  were  known  as  the  Gwalior  series.  Other 
outcrops  of  this  series  are  met  with  in  the  Narbada  \  illey 
and  south  of  the  bun.  These  rocks  have  been  subjected 
to  far  more  pressure  and  folding  than  the  Vindhyans,  and 
their  shales  have  been  converted  into  slates  and  their  sand- 
stones into  quaitzites,  while  ihc  hottoni  bed  is  invariably  a 
conglomerate  full  of  pebbles  of  white  quartz. 

The  most  characteristic  rocks  of  the  Bijawars  are  the  layers 
of  regularly  banded  jaspers  which  are  frequently  intercalated 
among  the  limestones.  They  usually  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  hematite  giving  them  a  fine  red  colour,  which  makes 
them  highly  ornamental,  and  in  great  demand  for  inlaid 
deooiation,  such  as  that  worked  at  Agra.  The  proportion 
of  hematite  is  often  high  enough  to  make  it  a  valuaUe  iron 
ore,  and  the  sites  of  old  iron  workings  may  be  met  with 
everywhere  on  the  Bijftwar  outcrops.  In  Bij&war  itsdf  the 
ore  has  become  concentrated  in  a  highly  ferruginous  bterttic 
formation,  which  must  have  accumulated  in  the  long  period 
that  mteryened  between  the  deposition  of  the  Bij&wais  and 
Vindhyans.  (See  '  Geology  of  Gwalior  and  Vicinity,'  Hecmb^ 
Geologual  Survey  of  India^  vol.  iit,  pp.  33-41 ;  vol  xxx, 
pp.  16-43.) 

The  series  underlying  the  Vindhyans  to  the  south  of  the  The 
Son  river  are  very  complex.  (See  'Geology  of  the  Son  VaUey,' 
Memoirs^  Gu^^ieai  Suwvey    Iniia^  vol.  xxxi,  part  i.) 

The  Archaean  rocks  met  with  in  the  Naibadft  valley  in 
Nemftwar,  at  BSgh  and  All  Rftjpur,  conform  in  chaiacter  to 
the  Bundelkhand  gneiss* 

The  fofces  that  so  violently  disturbed  the  Vindhyans  In  TheGood- 
the  Son  and  Narbadft  valleys  were  the  last  manifestations  of  ^^iam. 
true  orogenic  phenomena  that  have  affected  the  Peninsular 
portion  of  India.  All  the  disturbance  that  has  taken  place 
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since  then  has  been  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Great 
land  masses  have  sunk  bodily  between  parallel  fractures,  and 
in  the  areas  thus  depressed  a  series  of  land  or  fresh-water 
deposits  have  been  preserved.  These  are  called  the  Gondwana 
series,  from  their  being  found  princi{>allv  in  the  tract  so  named. 
This  series  has  received  a  large  amount  of  attention  on  account 
of  the  rich  stores  of  coal  which  it  contains.  The  Gondwanas 
have  been  subdivided  into  several  groups,  those  known  as 
ihc  I);uiuu]a  and  Talcher  groups,  and  the  lovvtol  subdivision 
of  the  I  );linuda..s,  the  Barakar,  being  the  richest  in  coal  seams. 
(See  '  i  i^e  Southern  Coal  Fields  of  the  Rewah  Gondwana 
Basin,*  Memoirs^  Geological  Survey  of  India ^  vol.  xxi,  p.  3.)  The 
Barakar  beds  consist  of  sandstones  and  shales  with  numerotts 
coal  seams,  and  cover  a  large  area  of  Rewah.  The  Uhaaia 
mines  are  excavated  in  this  horizon. 
The  In  the  Cretaceous  period  the  sea  advanced  and  covered  a 

considerable  area  which  had  remained  dry  land  since  the  end 
of  the  Vindhyan  period,  leaving  limestone  deposits  full  of  marine 
organisms.  The  beds  of  this  deposit  are  known  as  the 
Iiunetas  from  a  ghat  of  this  name  near  Jubbulpore^  whence 
they  extend  westwards  to  BarwSha  in  the  Indore  State.  An 
examination  lately  made  by  Mr.  Vredenbuig  has  shown  that 
the  Cretaceous  beds  at  Bl^h  and  the  Lametas  are  identical 
and  not,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  two  different  rocks 
{QuarUrfy /pumai^  Gtidt^jkal  Soddy  of  London^  voL  xxx  (1S65), 
pp.  349-63,  and  Records^  Geol^Ual  Sitmey  India^  vol.  n, 
pp.  81-92).  The  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  Lametas 
yield  excellent  building  materials.  The  Buddhist  caves  at  Bagh 
are  cut  in  Nimftr  sandstone  which  underlies  the  Bfigh  beds. 
A  handsome  variety  of  marine  limestone  called  coralline  lime- 
stone has  been  largely  used  in  the  ancient  buildings  of  M  anou. 
Ores  of  manganese  are  found  in  the  conglomerate  which  forms 
the  basement  of  the  lametas. 
Dcccna  The  Lameta  period  was  a  short  one ;  and  before  its  deposits 
^P*  were  overwhelmed  by  the  gigantic  basalt  flows  of  the  Deccan 
trap^  they  had  already  been  hugely  denuded.  The  whole  of 
what  is  now  Central  India  was  overwhelmed  by  these  stupen> 
dous  outpourings  of  lava.  Denudation  acting  upon  them 
during  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  period  has  removed  a  great 
part  of  this  accumulation.  The  subsisting  portions,  consist- 
ing of  successive  horizontal  layers^  have  been  denuded  into 
terraced  hills.  The  name  trappean  or  'step-like'  originated 
from  similar  formations  in  Europe^  In  spite  of  denudation, 
this  rock  still  covers  a  large  area. 
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A  peculiar  form  of  alteration  that  seems  to  have  been  very  Laterite. 
active  in  former  geolcj^ical  times  produced  the  red-coloured 
highly  ferruginous  rock  known  as  laterite  (from  /a/^r,  *a 
brick '),  which  still  subsists  as  a  horizontal  layer  of  great  thick- 
ness, capping  some  ot  the  highest  basaltic  table-lands,  while  it 
also  occurs  at  long  distances  from  the  present  limits  of  the 
Deccan  trap,  showing  the  immensely  greater  area  formerly 
covered.  This  rock  contains  a  large  percentage  of  alumina, 
probably  suitable  for  the  extraction  of  that  metal. 

In  some  regions  from  which  the  basaltic  flows  have  been 
completely  removed  by  denudation,  the  fissures  througii  which 
the  molten  rock  reached  the  surface  are  indicated  by  numerous 
dikes.  They  are  specially  plentiful  in  the  Gondwanas  in 
Rcwah.  Near  Bagh  one  of  the  dikes  is  remarkable  for  its 
gigantic  dimensions  and  (olunmar  structure.  To  the  exact 
age  of  the  Deccan  trap  there  is  no  clue. 

Along  the  Narbada  vallc)  ihere  are  some  fresh- water  beds  i  he  Xai- 
which  have  long  attracted  attention,  but  have  not  yet  been 
fully  investigated.  Their  peculiar  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  certainly  deposited  by  streams  totally  unrelated 
to  the  Narbada,  which  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  suppose  is  the 
most  recent  liver  system  in  India. 

The  recent  deposits  are  of  no  very  great  thickness,  and  Recent 
consist  of  ordinary  alluvium,  gravel,  and  soils.  An  immense 
area  in  Central  India  is  covered  with  the  famous  black  cotton 
soil,  a  dark-coloured  eardi  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
Deccan  trap^  which  is  of  great  richness  and  fertility,  especially 
the  variety  found  in  MftlwS. 

The  vegetation  of  Central  India  consists  chiefly  of  deciduous  Botuy  >. 
forest,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  plants  that  flower  profusely  in  the  hot  months.  Of  these 
the  most  conspicuous  are  two  species  of  Buiea,  one  a  tree 
(S,  fiwidosa),  the  other  a  climber  (B.  superb).  Less  common 
but  still  widespread  and  veiy  noticeable  is  the  yellow-flowered 
gemgal  {CaeMlaspfrmmm  gossypmm). 

The  more  valuable  trees  include  teak  {Teetma  gnuuUs),  an/a» 
(ffardunekia  Hnata),  karra  (TJtmumUia  CAeduUt\  bahera  (J! 
Meriea)f  kaktia  (Z!  Arfuna)^  aj  (71  iatneMtosa\  iijdsal 
{Fiereeatpts  Marsufiium),  Undu  {Dwsfyras  t0trtemf9sa\  Hms 
(Omgeima  daiiergioides),  sUsai  (I?aifiet>gia  iai^^Ua),  and  shisham 
(/>.  Sissoo),  The  natural  families  of  MeHaaae,  Sieratliaceae, 
BignoniMeae^  and  Vrticaceat  are  all  well  represented  in  the 
forests.   The  more  shrubby  forms  include  species  of  Capparist 

1  Hj  Ue^UMaaA  D.  Pnin,  I.MS.,of  the  Botanical  Surrey  of  Indbu 
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Zizvphus,  Gre7vh,  Antiiesma^  FhyllanthuSy  Flueggea^  Cordia^ 
Wngkiia,    Nyctanthes^    Celtis^  Indigofera^  J'iemngia^  and 

Desmodium. 

'I'he  avali  {Cassia  auricuiata)  is  very  characteristic  of  out- 
crops of  laterite  amid  black  cotton  soil,  while  Balanites 
Roxbiif  '^hii,  CaJaba  indica,  ak  or  maddr  {Calotiopn  proLtra), 
babul  {^Luiia  af\UJii-a),  and  uilicr  species  are  found  in  ilie 
cotton  soil  itiielf.  The  climbing  plants  most  characteristic  of 
this  region  include  some  species  of  Corrvolvulaceae^  many 
Zeguminasae,  a  few  species  of  K/'/rV,  /asminum,  and  some 
CtiatwhUmae.  The  herbaceous  undergrowth  includes  species 
of  Aioi^kttUM^  QmpasUae,  Amaramiaeeae^  Leguminasae^  and 
many  grasses  which,  though  plentiful  during  the  monsoon 
period,  die  down  completely  In  the  hot  season.  Palms  and 
bamboos  are  scarce. 

In  gardens  it  is  possible  to  grow  most  European  vegetables, 
and  almost  all  the  plants  which  thrive  in  the  plains  of  Northern 
India,  as  well  as  many  belonging  to  the  Deocan. 

All  the  animals  common  to  Peninsular  India  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Agency,  Up  to  die  seventeenth  century  elephants 
were  numerous  in  many  parts  of  Central  India,  the  Ain-i^ 
AAkvi  mendoning  Narwar,  Chanden,  Satwis,  Bijigarbt 
and  Raisen  as  the  haunts  of  large  herds.  The  Mugbal 
emperors  used  often  to  hunt  them,  using  both  the  JthMa  and 
pits  (^r)  or  an  enclosure  (Mr).  The  elephants  from  Pannft 
were  considered  the  best.  Another  animal  formerly  common 
in  Milw&  was  the  Indian  lion.  The  last  of  the  species  was 
shot  near  Guna  in  1873.  Most  chiefs  preserve  tiger  and 
sSmdar,  while  special  preserves  of  antelope  and  (Miai  are  also 
maintained  in  some  places.  In  Hindu  States  peafowl,  blue- 
rock  pigeons,  the  Indian  roller,  sdnUf  and  a  few  other  bnds 
are  considered  sacred,  while  in  many  places  the  fish  are 
similarly  protected. 

The  commonest  animals  are  mentioned  in  the  following  list 
Primates  :  langur  (Semnopithecus  ent(llus\  bandar  (Macacus 
rhesus),  Camivora  :  tiger  {Fells  ttgrls),  leopard  {Felis pardus\ 
hunting  leopard  {CynaUurus  jubatus),  mungoose  {Herpestes 
mungd),  hyena  {Hyaena  striata),  wild  dog  (Cyan  duMunensls), 
Indian  fox  (Vulpu  bcnii^alensU)^  wolf  {Cams  palllpes),  jackal 
{Cams  a$irms),  otter  (lutra  vulgaris),  black  bear  (Afelursus 
ursinus).  Ungulata :  taigai  (Bostlaphus  tragocamelus),  four- 
homed  antelope  {Tetraeerus^uadrieorms)^  black  buck  {Antl/fpe 
cervlcapra)^  spotted  deer  {Cervus  axis),  sdmbar  {Cenn/s 
unuaior)^  wild  boar  {Sm  crisiatus).   The  bison  (JSas  gaitrus) 
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and  buffalo  {B.  bubalus)  were  formerly  common  in  the  Satpura 
region,  but  are  now  only  occasionally  met  with.  Most  of  the 
birds  which  frequent  the  Peninsula  are  found,  both  game  birds 
and  others.  Reptilia :  crocodile  {Crocodilus  porotus  and 
GavialiS  gangfticus)^  tortoise  [  Tesfudo  e/egans),  turtle  {Xu-oria 
trijuga\  various  iguanas  and  lizxirds.  Snakes  are  riinsl 
numerous  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Agency.  Three 
poisonous  species  are  common  :  the  cobra  (A^aia  tripudians\ 
Russell's  viper  (Vipera  russeliii\  and  the  karait  (Bungarus 
aurmims).  The  £ckit  carinata,  a  venomous  if  not  always 
deadly  snake,  of  viperine  order,  is  also  frequently  seen.  Of 
harmless  snakes  the  commonest  are  the  ocdinaiy  rat  snake 
or  dkSmam  (Zammis  muestus),  Lycodon  mUkm^  GongyhphU 
tamau,  TVit^iiUmtas  ^kmMa^^  Dtttdropkis  pieius*,  various 
OHgadofus  and  Stmoies  and  pythons  {Eryx  johnii)  are  com- 
mon on  the  hiUs  and  In  thick  jungle. 

Rivers  and  tanks  abound  with  fish,  the  mahseer  {Barhts 
ioi^  heiog  met  with  in  the  Narbadfi,  Chambal,  BetwS,  and 
other  laige  rivers,  and  the  rM  (Lake^  rokUd)  and  marral  or 
samoai  {OpMoe^pkahis  puneUUus)  in  many  tanks.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Morir  nver  m  Gwalior  has  given  its  name  to 
the  BarUius  morarensitt  which  was  first  found  in  its  waters. 

Of  the  insect  family,  the  locust,  called  iiddi  or  popHa^  is  an 
occasional  visitor.  The  most  common  species  Is  the  red  locust 
{Phg^maiM  pumeMti).  Cicadas,  butterflies,  moths,  mosquitoes, 
sand-flies,  and  many  other  classes,  noxious  and  innocuous,  are 
met  with. 

The  climaie  of  Central  India  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely  Climate 
healthy,  the  elevated  plateau  being  noted  for  its  cool  nights  ""^^J^" 
in  the  hot  season,  proverbial  all  over  India.  The  Indo- 
Gangetic  plain  divides  the  highlands  of  Central  India  from  the 
crrrat  hill  system  of  the  north,  while  the  lofty  barrieis  of  the 
Vindhya  and  Sfttpurft  ranges  isolate  it  from  the  Deccan  area. 
These  two  paiaUel  ranges,  which  form  its  southern  boundaiy, 
have,  moreover,  a  marked  effect  on  the  climate  of  the  plateau, 
the  most  noticeable  being  the  pronounced  westerly  direction 
which  they  give  to  the  winds. 

The  temperature  in  Central  India  rises  rapidly  in  April  and 
May,  when  Indore,  Bhop3.1,  and  the  plateau  area  generally 
fall  withm  the  isotherm  of  95°  while  the  low-lying  sections  are 
cooler,  the  average  temperature  beinp;  about  90*'.  The  plateau 
enjoys  the  more  even  temperature,  showing  a  difterence  of  only 
26°  between  the  mean  temperature  in  January  and  in  May, 
while  in  the  low4ying  section  the  range  is  33^   The  diurnal 
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range  in  January  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Agency  is  26°  as 
compared  with  29*  in  the  plateau ;  in  the  hot  seascm  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference,  but  in  the  rains  the  variation  is 
1 in  the  low-lying  area  and  13^  on  the  plateau.  The  average 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  in  January  are  77°  and 
48^  on  the  plateau,  and  74''  and  48**  in  the  low-lying  area;  in 
May  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  of  the  plateau 
rise  to  xo3**and  76^  compared  with  xo*f  and  81*  in  the  low- 
lying  tract  In  the  rains  the  maximum  and  the  minimum 
temperatures  are  83^  and  71**  on  the  plateau,  and  87*  and  77^ 
in  the  low-lying  tract.  The  low-lying  area  is  thus  subject  to 
greater  extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold. 

The  foUowiiig  table  gives  the  average  temperature  (in  de- 
grees F.)  in  four  typical  months  at  certain  meteorological 
stations: — 


Statioa. 


EasUrn 

Satna 
Nowgong 

Western 
Secd&n. 

Nlmadi  . 
IndoK  . 


Height  of 
Obsrrvalory 
above 
Ka-levei. 


Awnc*  tMaperalKre  lor  twantj^fife  yean  eadlaf  igoi  ia 


757 


1,630 
i.8a3 


January. 


61.3 
60.8 


630 


Diurnal 
raoge. 


26.3 


a8.6 


May. 


Mean. 


9a-3 
93-6 


00-5 
89.4 


Diunial 
range. 


a6-o 
37*6 


36-7 
a6-8 


July. 


Mean. 


82.7 
84-4 


81 -O 
78.9 


Diurnal 
range. 


10.8 
I3>0 


1 3-6 
12.3 


November. 


Mean. 


67.9 
67.9 


70.0 
68.9 


Diurnal 
range. 


a7-3 
38.7 


39-5 
a9'i 


NotS.— The  diaraal  rugs  te  tlie  «««fmfe 

tempentaret  of  each  dajr. 


and 


Hunudity.  The  variation  in  the  humidity  of  Central  India  during  the 
year  is  also  very  marked.  There  are  two  distinct  period.s  of 
maximum  and  minimum.  The  period  of  minimum  humidity 
during  the  summer  months  occurs  in  March  and  April  on  the 
plateau,  and  in  April  and  May  in  the  low-lying  area,  while  in 
both  areas  November  and  February  are  the  least  humid  of  the 
winter  months.  In  August  in  summer,  and  in  January  in 
winter,  the  humidity  reaches  a  maximum. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  hot-season  winds  is  very  niarkr  d 
on  the  plateau.  These  winds,  which  begin  about  the  middle 
of  April,  start  blowing  in  the  morning  at  9  a.m.,  the  hour  of 
maximum  diurnal  pressure,  and  blow  till  4  or  5  p.m.,  the  time 
of  minimum  pressure.  A  great  fall  in  temperature  occurs  at 
sunset  on  the  Malwa  plateau,  the  nights  being  usually  calm 
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and  cool,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  season,  while  a  gentle 
west  wmd  occasionally  blows.  On  the  plateau,  moreover,  the 
current  continues  to  retain  its  pronounced  westerly  direction  ; 
the  wind,  at  first  dry,  suddenly  becoming  moist,  the  cUmate,  at 
the  same  time,  undergoing  a  rapid  and  marked  change,  and  the 
temperature  falling  14  to  16  degrees.  The  MalwS  portion  of 
Central  India  is  supplied  principally  by  the  Bombay  iiiunsoon 
current,  while  the  eastern  section  of  Bundclkhand  and  Baghel- 
khand  shares  in  the  currents  which  enter  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  annual  rainfall  on  the  plateau  averages  about  30  inches,  Rainfall, 
and  in  the  low-lying  tract  45  inches.  The  low-lying  tract  gets 
mudi  more  rain  in  June  than  the  plateau,  the  rain  there  start- 
ing earlier,  and  falling  more  copiously  throughout  the  season. 
The  winter  nins  usually  ^  in  Januaiy  or  the  beguimzig  of 
Fehruftiy,  and  aie  very  utefal  to  llie  ra6i-ctop  sowings.  There 
is  litde  doubt  that  the  rainfiUI  of  the  plateau  area  has  under- 
gone a  nuurked  decrease.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  observations 
(at  Mhow)  give  an  average  of  50  inches,  and  general  report 
points  to  a  diminution  of  at  least  20  inches  during  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  lainfiUl,  month  by 
month,  at  certain  meteorological  stations: — 


Averaj|;«  rainfall  (in  inches)  for  twenty.five  years  ending  1901  !n 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July, 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Total  of 
year. 

EasitrM 

SaxnA 

I-OX 

0-81 

0  69 
©•57 

0-38 
0*33 

012 

o-3» 

65? 
73« 

"30 

is-56 
ij  18 

627 

3-31 
1-06 

0.31 
0-34 

0-58 

44-98 

W€sttm 

0-I4 

o-ao 

0-06 
0-05 

o-ia 
0*14 

0-45 

0-56 

4'Sa 
5-93 

6-89 

8*94 
7  77 

5  18 
7-09 

0-  71 

1-  36 

O'JO 

0*29 

0-34 

89  39 

Storms  and  cyclones  are  very  rare  in  Central  India.  Serious 
floods  occurred  at  Indore  in  1872,  considerable  damage  being 
done  to  houses  and  property.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquake 
were  fdt  in  1898  in  Bhopil  and  Bundelkhand. 

The  country  now  compnsed  in  the  Central  India  Agency 
was  probably  once  occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Bhils, 
Gonds,  ^Nfth^TB^  and  other  tribes  which  now  inhabit  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Vindhya  range.  Of  these  early  days,  however, 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  Rig  Veda,  though  it 
records  the  spread  of  the  Aryan  races  eastwards  an  d  west- 
wardS)  never  mentions  the  Narbada  river,  while  the  great 
epics  the  Rflm&yana  and  Mah&bb^ata,  and  other  sacred 
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floodiy 
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Hindu  books,  though  they  tell  of  a  struggle  between  the 
dark-skinned  aborigmal  and  the  Ug^-coknired  Aryan,  ah-eady 
assign  the  hilly  Vindhyan  region  and  the  Narbadft  valley  to 
tbe  non-Aiyan  Pnlindas  and  SabaiBs»  showing  that  these  tribes 
had  long  since  been  driven  out  of  the  heart  of  the  country. 

From  the  early  Buddhist  books  it  appears  that  in  Buddha'a 
lifetime  there  were  sixteen  principal  States  in  India,  of  which 
Avanti,  with  Ujeni  (Ujjain)  as  its  capital,  was  one^  white  the 
eastern  section  of  Central  India  was  oomprised  in  the  king- 
doms of  the  Vatsas,  of  which  KausSmbhl  was  the  chief  town, 
and  of  the  Pancbalas.  Villages  appear  in  those  days  to  have 
enjoyed  a  large  duue  of  autonomy  under  their  headmen,  while 
class  distinctions  were  not  very  strongly  marked.  Buildings 
were  mostly  of  wood,  only  forts  and  palaces  being  of  stone. 
There  is  no  mention  of  roads,  but  certain  great  routes  with 
their  stages  are  given.  One  of  these  lan  from  north  to  south, 
from  SrftvastI  in  Kosala  to  Paithan  in  the  Deccan,  passing 
through  Ujjain  and  MahissatI  (now  Maheshwar),  which  aie 
mentioned  as  halting  stati<»is. 
Hic  Mau>  With  the  establishment  of  the  Maurya  dynasty  by  Chandrar 
a^^^B^c '~  gupta  some  light  breaks  in  upon  the  history  of  Central  India. 
*  *  Chandragupta  rapidly  extended  his  empire  over  all  Northern 
India,  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Narbadi,  and  his  grandson 
Asoka  was  sent  to  Ujjain  as  viceroy  of  tbe  western  provinces. 
Chandragupta  was  succeeded  by  his  son  fiindusara  (297- 
278  B.C.),  who  was  followed  by  Asoka.  Some  years  after  his 
accession,  Asoka,  on  becoming  an  ardent  Buddhist,  caused 
the  erection  of  the  famous  group  of  stupas  round  Builsa  of 
which  that  at  Sanchi  is  the  best  known,  and  also  in  all  proba- 
bility the  great  stupa  which  formerly  stood  at  Bharhut  in 
Nagoi).  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  edicts  has  been  dis- 
covered on  a  pillar  at  Sanchi. 
TbcSonga  On  the  death  of  Asoka  (?},  \  H. c),  his  empire  rapialy  l>roke 
dyHMty.  .  ^^^^^  accordmg  to  the  Puranas,  Central  India,  except  perhaps 
the  most  western  part  of  MS.lw^  fell  t(j  the  Sungas,  who  ruled 
at  Pataliputrn  /now  Patna).  Agnimitra,  the  hero  of  the  play 
Ma/avikagmmitra,  was  viceroy  of  the  western  provinces,  witli 
his  head  quarters  at  Viuislia  ytutvi  Bhh.sa).  On  one  of  the 
gates  from  the  stupa  at  Bharhut  is  an  inscription  stating  that 
it  was  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Sungas.  Under  the  Sunga 
rule  a  revival  of  Brahmanism  took  place,  and  Buddhism  began 
to  lose  the  paramount  position  it  had  acquired  under  Asoka. 
Th«  In  the  second  century  belorc  the  Christian  era,  the  Sakas, 

Satnpi.    ^  powerful  Central  Asian  tribe,  appeared  in  the  Pimjab  and 
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gradually  extended  their  conquests  southirsrds.  One  section 
of  this  hoide  entered  Malwi,  and  founded  a  line  of  Saka 
princes  who  are  known  as  the  Western  Kshatrapas  or  Satraps 
(see  Malwa).  They  soon  became  possessed  of  considerable 
independence,  and  except  for  a  tempotary  check  (a.d.  126)  at 
the  hands  of  the  Andhra  king  of  the  Deccan,  Vilivayakura  II 
(Gautamlputra),  ruled  till  about  390,  when  their  empire  was 
destroyed  by  Chandra  Gupta  II. 

The  Guptas  of  Magaoha  rose  to  power  in  the  beginning  of  The  Gap- 
the  fourth  century.  An  inscription  at  AUah&bSd,  of  Samudra  ^ 
Gupta,  second  of  this  line  (326-75),  enumerates  his  foes, 
feudatories,  and  allies.  Among  the  feudatories  were  the  nine 
kings  of  Aryavarta,  one  of  whom,  Ganapati  NSga,  belonged  to 
the  N^a  dynasty  of  Padm&vatI,  now  Narwar,  where  his  coins 
have  been  found.  Among  the  unsubdued  tribes  on  his  fron- 
tiers certain  races  of  Central  India  are  named :  the  Malavas, 
who  were  at  this  time  under  Satrap  rule ;  the  Abhiras,  who 
li%'ed  in  the  region  between  Gwa1if)r  and  Jhansi,  still  called 
after  them  Aliirwnra  ;  and  the  Murundas,  who  seem  to  have 
lived  in  the  Kaimur  Hills  m  Baghelkhand.  He  also  took  into 
his  servire  the  kings  of  the  forest  country,  apparently  petty 
chiefs  of  Baghelkhand. 

Chandra  Gupta  II  (375-4 t 3),  who  succeeded  Samudra,  was 
the  most  powt  rful  king  of  the  dyna^sty.  Extending  his  con- 
quests in  all  directions  he  entered  Malwfi,  as  we  learn  from 
two  inscriptions  at  Udavagiri  near  Bhilsa,  and  destroyed  the 
Kshatrapa  power  between  388  and  401,  probably  about  390. 
About  480  the  regular  (iupta  succession  ends,  and  the  king- 
dom broke  up,  the  Malwa  territory  being  held  by  independent 
Gupta  princes.  Of  two  of  these,  Budha  Gupta  and  Bhanu 
Gupta,  we  have  records  dated  484  and  510. 

The  most  interesting  episode  of  this  period  is  the  invasion  I  he  Huus, 
of  ihe  Gupta  dominions  in  eastern  Mdlwa  by  ToranKlna  and  490"$33» 
his  son  Mihirakula.  These  chiefs  were  White  lluns,  a  section 
of  whom  had  overrun  Eastern  Europe  in  a.d.  375,  another 
horde  entering  India  a  century  later.  During  tlie  reign  of 
Skanda  Gupta  (455-80)  they  were  held  more  or  less  in  check ; 
but  on  his  death  their  leader  Toramana  pressed  south,  and, 
after  seising  Gwalior  and  the  districts  round  it,  advanced  into 
MSlwft  and  soon  acquired  possession  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
that  tract  From  inscriptions  found  at  GwalioRi  Eran,  and 
Mamdasor,  it  appears  that  ToramSna  and  his  son  Mihirakula 
held  eastern  Mfllwft  for  about  forty  years^  the  local  princes 
becoming  their  feudatories.   Mihirakula^  who  succeeded  his 
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father  about  510,  was  defeated  finally  in  528  by  a  combined 
attack  of  Nara  Sinha  Gupta  Baladitya  of  Magadha  and  Yaso- 
dharman  who  ruled  at  Mandasor. 

Hanha*        At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  Prabhakara  Vardhana,  king 

^^jljjjj*'  of  ThSnesar  in  the  Punjab,  had  extended  his  conquests  south- 
wards ;  and  his  younger  son  Harshavardhana,  who  succeeded 
an  elder  brother  in  606,  rapidly  acquired  possession  of  all 
Northern  India  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Kanauj.  After  a  reign  of 
forty-two  years  he  died,  and  his  empire  at  once  went  to  pieces. 
An  interesting  account  of  Jijhoti  (Bundelkhand),  Maheswapura 
(now  Maheshwak  )  on  the  NarbadH,  and  Ujjain  at  this  period 
has  been  given  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.  The  pilgrim,  who  visited 
Kanauj  in  642-3,  notices  the  decline  ol  Buddhism,  which  had 
been  steadily  losing  its  position  since  the  time  of  the  Guptas. 

Rijpot         During  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a  number  of  nomad 

dynaatiet.  tribes,  the  Gurjaras,  Malavas,  Abinras  and  others,  who  were 
possibly  descended  from  the  Central  Asian  imaders  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  began  to  form  regularly  con- 
stituted communities.  During  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century  they  were  held  in  check  by  the  strong  hand  of  Harsha- 
vardhana ;  but  on  his  death  they  became  independent,  and 
commenced  those  intertribal  contests  which  made  India  such 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Muhammadan  invadeis  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries. 

MUttvu.  The  M&lavas  and  Ahhbas  were  early  settlers  in  Central 
Induu  Both  appear  to  have  come  fiom  the  north-west,  and  by 
about  the  fifth  century  to  have  occupied  the  districts  still 
called  after  them  Malwft  and  Ahlrwira,  the  country  to  the  east 
of  li£Slw&  and  west  of  the  Betw&  river,  including  Jhfinsi,  Sironj, 
and  the  tract  stretching  southwaids  to  the  NarbadS. 

Kaift-  In  the  sixth  century  the  powerful  Kalachuri  (Kaihaya,  or 
Chedl)  tribe  seized  the  line  of  the  NarbadS  valley,  acquiring 
later  most  of  Bundelkhand  and  Baghslkhand. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century,  by  a  gradual  process 
of  evolution  very  imperfectly  understood  as  yet^  these  tribes 
became  BrShmanized  and  adopted  pedigrees  which  connected 
them  with  the  Hindu  pantheon,  probably  devdoinng  finally 
into  the  Rftjput  clans  as  we  know  them  to-day ;  the  PaiamSras 
of  DhSr,  Tonwars  of  Gwalior,  Kachw^as  of  Narwar,  R&thors 
of  Kanauj,  and  Chandels  of  Kilinjar  and  Mahobi,  all  becoming 
important  historical  &ctors  about  this  time. 

Gaijafia.  Recent  researches  appear  to  show  that  all  Central  India  was 
in  the  eighth  century  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Gaijaras,  a 
tribe  who  had  settled  in  Rftjputana  and  on  the  west  coast  in  the 
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trac  t  called  after  them  Gujarat  They  gradually  extended 
tlicir  power  till  their  chief  Vatsa  ruled  from  Gujarat  to  Bengal. 
About  800  he  was  defeated  and  driven  into  Manvar  by  the 
rising  power  ol  the  Rashirj-kutu  clan.  The  Gurjaras,  however, 
as  we  learn  from  inscriptions  at  Gwalior  and  elsewhere,  again 
advanced  and  recovered  their  lost  dominion  as  far  east  as 
Gwalior,  under  Ramabhadra.  His  successor  Bhoja  I  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  famous  ParamSia  chief  who  lived  two 
centuries  later)  recovered  all  the  lost  territory  and  acquired 
fresh  lands  in  die  Punjab. 

Two  branches  of  the  GOijanu^  who  became  known  later  as  Parihsrs 
the  Parihar  and  Paiamira  Rijput  clans,  obtained  at  this  time  ^^^'^ 
the  possession  of  Bundelkhand  and  liCilnil  respectively,  hold> 
ing  them  in  fief  under  their  Gurjara  overlord.  After  the  death 
of  Bhoja  I  (885),  the  Gflrjara  power  declined,  owing  to  the 
rising  power  of  the  Chandels  in  Bundelkhand,  the  Kalachuiis 
along  the  NarbadS,  and  the  RSshtnkatas.  Taking  advantage 
of  their  difficulties,  the  Paramira  section  in  Mfilwft  threw  off 
their  allegiance  (915) ;  and  Central  India  was  then  divided 
between  the  ParamSias  in  MilwS,  with  Ujjain  and  DhSr  as 
their  capitals,  the  ParihSrs  in  Gwalior,  the  Chandels  in  Bun- 
delkhand, with  capitals  at  MahobA  and  KSlinjar,  and  the 
Chedte  or  Kakchuris  who  held  much  of  the  present  Kewah 
State.  The  history  of  this  period  is  that  of  the  alliances  and 
dissensions  of  these  clans,  which  in  Central  India  lasted 
through  the  early  days  of  the  Muhammadan  invasion,  until 
they  eventually  came  under  the  Moslem  yoke  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

When  MahmQd  of  Ghazni  commenced  his  raids,  the  Rljputs  Mahmud 
were  the  rulers  everywhere.  Dhanga  (950-99),  the  Chandel  of 
Bundelkhand,  had  already  fought  with  Jaipal  of  Lahore  against 
Sabuktagfn  at  Lamghan  (988).  In  his  fourth  expedition 
Mahmud  was  opposed  at  PediAwar  by  Anand  Pal  of  Lahore 
and  a  confederate  Hindu  army ;  and  among  those  who  fought 
round  Anand  Pal's  standard  were  the  Ton  war  chief  of  Gwalior, 
the  Chandel  prince,  Ganda  (999-1025),  and  the  Paramara  of 
Malwa  (either  Bhoja  nr  his  father  SinfJhurnja).  By  the  rapture 
of  Kanauj  in  1019,  Mahmud  opened  the  way  into  iiindustan, 
and  in  102 1  Gwalior  fell  to  him.  After  Mahmud*s  death 
(1030),  Cenir cil  India  was  not  again  visited  by  the  Muhamma- 
dans  till  the  end  of  ihe  twelfth  centur>' ;  but  from  the  time  of 
his  death  until  the  appearance  of  Kutb  ud-din  the  history  of 
Central  India  is  that  of  the  incessant  petty  wars  which  went  on 
between  the  various  Hindu  clans.   Paramara,  Chandel,  Kala< 
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churi,  and  Chalukyu  (of  Gujarat)  waged  war  against  one  another, 
gaining  temporary  advantage  each  in  turn,  but  exhausting 
their  own  resources  and  smoothing  the  way  for  the  advance  of 
the  Muhammadans. 
Tiic  In  ti93  Kutb-ud-din  entered  Central  India  and  took  KSlm- 

Pathon  jar  for  Muhammad  Ghorl,  and  later  (1196)  Gwalior,  of  whkh 
xt^i  place  Shams^ud-d&i  Altamsh  was  appointed  governor.  In 
iS3<S*  X2o6  Kutb-ud-dm  became  king  of  Delhi,  and  for  the  first  time 
a  Muhammadan  king  ruled  India  from  within,  and  held  in 
more  or  less  subjection  all  the  country  up  to  the  Vindhyas. 
A  period  of  confusion  followed  his  death  (12 10),  during  which 
the  Rftjputs  of  Ontnd  India  rained  the  greater  part  of  their 
possessions. 

Altamsh  fixudly  succeeded  to  the  Delhi  throne  (1310-36), 
and  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign  retook  Gwalior  from 
the  Hindus  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months  (1232).  He  then 
proceeded  to  Bhdsa  and  Ujjain,  sacked  the  latter  place  and 
destroyed  the  famous  temple  of  Mahak3l,  sending  its  idol  to 
Delhi  (1S35).  He  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  weak  kings, 
during  whose  reigns  (1336-46)  the  Hindu  chiefs  were  left  much 
to  themselves.  In  1346  Klsir-ud-dm  succeeded.  Like  the  others, 
he  was  a  weak  ruler ;  but  his  reign  b  of  importance  on  account 
of  the  energetic  action  of  his  minister  Balban,  who  took 
Narwar  in  1351,  and,  succeeding  his  master  in  1266,  kept  the 
Hindu  chiefs  in  subjection,  and  ruled  with  a  firm  hand,  so  that 
it  was  said  '  An  elephant  avoided  treading  on  an  ant.' 

On  Balban's  death  the  rule  passed  to  the  Khtljis  under 
JaUil-ud-dIn,  who  (1292)  entered  MalwS  and  took  Ujjain,  and 
after  visiting  and  admiring  the  temples  and  other  buildings, 
burnt  them  to  the  ground,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  historian, 
thus  ^made  a  hell  of  paradise.'  About  this  time  Ala-ud-dTn, 
then  governor  of  Bundelkhand,  took  Bhii.sa  and  Mandu  (1293). 

In  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak's  reign  (1325-51)  a  severe 
famine  broke  out  (1344),  and  the  king  resting  at  Dhar  on  his 
way  from  the  Deccan  found  that  '  the  posts  were  all  gone  ofT 
the  roads,  and  distress  and  anarchy  reigned  in  all  the  country 
and  towns  along  the  route,'  while  the  anarchy  was  augmented 
by  the  dispatch  of  Aziz  HamTr  as  governor  of  Malwa,  who  by 
his  tyrannous  actions  soon  drove  all  the  people  into  rebellion. 
In  the  time  of  Firoz  Shah  (1351-88)  the  process  ot  disintegra- 
tion commenced,  which  was  completed  in  the  time  of  Tughlak 
Shah  II.  The  land  was  divided  into  provinces  governed  by 
petty  rulers,  Malwa,  Mandu,  and  Gwalior  being  held  by 
separate  chiefs. 
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The  histor)'  of  Central  India  now  becomes  largely  that  of 

Malwa.  The  weak  Saiyid  dynasty,  who  held  the  Delhi  throne 
from  1414  to  T451,  were  powerless  to  reduce  the  numerous 
chiefs  to  order,  and  Mahmud  of  Malwa  even  made  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  Delhi  throne  (1440),  which  was,  however, 
frustrated  by  Bahlol  Lodl.  It  is  worth  while  noting,  in  regard 
to  this  weakening  of  Musalman  rule,  how  Hmdu  and  Muham- 
madan  had  !  y  this  time  coalesced.  We  find  the  Hindu  chiefs 
employing  Muhammadan  troops,  and  Mahnnld  of  Mahva 
enlibiing  Rajputs.  Some  sort  of  order  was  mtroduccd  under 
the  Lodis  (1451-1526) ;  but  they  had  no  great  influence,  except 
in  the  country  immediately  round  Delhi,  though  Narwar  was 
taken  by  Jalal  Khan,  Sikandar's  general  (1507),  and  Ibrahim 
Lodl  captured  the  Badalgarh  outwork  of  Gwalior  (15 18). 

The  emperor  Babar  (1526-30)  notes  in  his  memoirs  that  The 
Malwa  was  then  the  fourth  most  imporiani  kingdom  of  Hindu-  ^''K^*'*' 
Stan  (being  a  part  of  Gujarat  under  Baliadur  Shah),  though 
Rani  Sanga  of  Udaipur  had  seized  many  of  the  provinces  that 
had  formerly  belonged  to  it.  Babar's  forces  took  Gwalior 
(1526)  and  Chanderi  (1527),  and  l  iter  he  visited  Gwalior 
(1529),  of  whicli  iic  has  left  an  aj»preciativu  and  accurate 
account.  Humayun  defeated  Bahadur  Shah  at  Mandaiior 
(*535)>  but  in  1540  was  himself  driven  from  India  by 
Sher  Sh^. 

Sher  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Suri  dynasty  (1539-45)  was  Suri 
ft  man  of  tmusual  ability,  and  soon  reduced  the  country  to  ^J^^y* 
order.  He  obtained  possession  of  Gwalior,  Mindu,  Sarang- 
PUR,  Bhflsa,  and  Raisen  (1543-4)^  making  Shujdat  KhSn,  his 
principal  noble,  viceroy  in  MftlwS.  IslSm  Shih,  Sher  ShAh's 
successor,  made  Gwalior  the  capital  instead  of  Delhi,  and  it 
continued  to  be  the  chief  town  during  the  brief  reigns  of 
the  remaining  kings  of  this  dynasty. 

Humft]r(ln  regained  his  throne  in  1555*  but  died  within  Akbu; 
the  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Akbar,  who  in  1558  entered 
Centra]  India,  and  taking  Gwalior,  proceeded  against  Bflz 
Bahidur,  son  of  ShujSat  KhSn,  then  holding  most  of  Mslwa, 
and  finally  drove  him  out  in  156s.  Ujjain,  Sftrangpur,  and 
SiprI  were  soon  in  Akbar's  hands,  thus  completing  his  hold  on 
Malwi,  while  in  1570  Kilinjar  was  surrendered  by  the  Rewah 
chief,  and  all  Central  India  thus  came  under  his  sway.  In 
1603  Bfr  Singh  Deo  of  Orchka,  in  Bundelkhand,  murdered 
Abul  Fazl  at  the  instigation  of  prince  Sallm  (Jahftnglr),  and  in 
revenge  OrchhS  was  taken. 

In  Shah  Jahftn's  reign,  JhujhSr  Singh,  the  Rajfl  of  OrchhS,  Jahin. 
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rebelled  and  was  driven  from  his  State  (1635),  which  fonned 
part  of  the  empire  till  1641. 
Aarang-  In  1658,  during  the  struggle  for  the  throne,  Aurangzeb  and 
Murad  defeated  Jaswant  Singh  at  Dharmatimr,  now  Fateh- 
Sbdd,  near  Ujjain,  and  thus  opened  the  road  to  Agra.  During 
this  period  the  Marathas,  who  had  already  begun  to  desert  the 
plough  for  the  sword  in  the  time  of  Jahangir,  first  crossed  the 
Narbada  ( 1 690),  and  plundered  the  Dharampuri  district  (now 
in  Dhar),  while  in  1702-3  Tara  Bai  sent  expeditions  to  plunder 
as  far  as  Sironj,  Mandasor,  and  the  Sudah  of  Maiwa  and  the 
environs  of  Ujjain. 
The  ^  Though  the  Marathas  had  entered  MalwS  as  early  as  1690, 
JJjj^*  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah  (1719-48)  that 
they  obtained  a  footing  in  this  part  of  India.  So  rapidly 
did  their  power  increase  under  the  tacit,  if  not  active,  support 
of  the  Hindu  chiefs,  that  in  17  i  7  Maralha  officers  were  collect- 
ing chauih  in  M  i  under  the  ver)^  eyes  of  the  imperial  uibah- 
dars.  Ill  17^:3  ilic  Nizuai,  ;ii  this  time  governor  of  Mahva, 
relircd  lu  ilic  Deccan ;  and  the  i*eshwa  Baji  Rao,  who  had 
determined  to  dci>troy  the  Mughal  power,  at  once  strengthened 
his  position  across  the  NarbadS  by  sending  his  generals  (1724), 
notably  Holkar,  Sindhia,  and  the  Ponwar,  to  lev7  dues  in 
Malwl.  In  1729  the  oppressive  action  of  Mohammad  Khin 
Bangash,  in  Bonddkhand,  induced  ChhatarsSl  of  Fanna  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  Peshwfl,  who  thus  obtained  a  footing  in 
eastern  Central  India.  The  Peshwft's  power  was  finally  con- 
firmed in  Mllwft  in  1743,  when  he  obtained,  through  the 
influence  of  Jai  Singh  of  Jaipur,  the  formal  grant  of  the 
deputy  governorship  of  MAlwft.  In  1 745,  at  the  time  of  RSnoji 
Sindhia's  death,  the  whole  of  MslwS,  estimated  to  produce 
150  lakhs  of  revenue^  was,  with  smaU  exceptions,  divided 
between  Holkar  and  Sindhia.  Lands  yielding  10  lakhs  were 
held  by  various  minor  chiefs,  of  whom  Anand  Rao  PonwSr 
(Dhftr)  was  the  most  considerable.  From  this  time  Central 
India  remained  a  province  of  the  Peshwt  until  the  fatal  batde 
of  Pflnlpat  in  1761  broke  the  power  of  the  Marftthft  con- 
federacy, and  Central  India  was  divided  between  the  great 
MarSthft  generals.  Three  years  later  the  battle  of  Buxar  made 
the  Mughal  emperor  a  pensioner  of  the  East  India  Company ; 
and  though  they  had  a  severe  struggle  with  the  great  Centnd 
India  chiefs,  Holkar  and  Sindhia,  the  British  henceforth 
became  the  paramount  power  in  India. 
Mpflt^  Comparatively  speaking,  Central  India  was  at  peace  from 
™«T-      1770  to  x8oo.   The  territories  of  Holkar  were^  during  most  of 
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this  period,  iinch  r  AhalyS  Bai  (1767-95),  whose  just  and  able  Holkar. 
rule  is  proverbial  rluoughout  India,  while  till  1794  the  posses- 
sions of  Sindhia  w«  re  controlled  by  the  strong  hand  of  Mahadji. 
The  great  influence  of  l  ukoji  Holkar  (1795-7),  who  succeeded 
Ahalya  Bai,  restrained  young  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia  and  kept 
things  quiet,  till  on  Tukoji's  death  (1797)  the  keystone  was 
removed  and  the  stru(  rure  collapsed.  Central  India  was  soon 
plunged  into  strife,  and  all  the  advantages  which  the  land  had 
derived  from  forty  years  of  comparative  peace  were  lost  in 
a  few  months. 

Troubles  in  Bombay  had  necessitated  proceedings  against  Sindhia. 
Mahadji  Sindhia,  who  was  intimately  concerned  with  them ; 
and  Gwalior  was  taken  by  Major  Popham  (1780),  and  Ujjain 
threfttened  by  Major  Camac,  which  caused  Sindhia  to  agree  to 
terms  (October,  1 781).  The  next  year,  Sindhia's  independence 
of  the  Peshwft  was  leoognued  in  the  Treaty  of  Sftlbai  (1782), 
and  he  at  once  commenced  operations  in  HindustSn.  Mahadji 
Sindhia  died  in  1794,  and  his  successor,  Daukt  Rao,  had  by 
1 7  98  become  aU-powerful  in  Central  India,  when  the  appear- 
ance at  this  moment  of  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  reviving  the  ^len  fortunes  of  his  house,  soon 
plunged  the  country  into  turmoil.  Now  commenced  that  The  period 
period  of  unrest,  still  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Central  f^*^^^^' 
India  as  the  *GardT-kjl-wakt,'  which  reduced  the  country  to  the  ki^w»kt.* 
last  state  of  miseiy  and  distress.  A  clear  proof  of  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  Central  India  at  this  time  is  given  by  the 
ease  with  which  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar  was  able  in  the  short 
space  of  two  years  to  collect  a  body  of  70^000  men,  PindSris, 
FathSns,  Martthas,  and  BhUs,  who  were  tempted  to  join  his 
standard  solely  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  with  whose 
assbtanoe  he  proceeded  to  devastate  the  country.  The  capture 
of  Indole  (i8or)  and  wholesale  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by 
Sarje  Rao  Ghfttke,  the  &ther-in-law  of  Sindhia,  was  no  check 
on  Holkar,  whose  victory  at  Poona  (1802)  sent  him  back  with 
renewed  energy  to  ravage  MSlwft. 

The  non-interference  system  pursued  by  Comwallis,  followed  Policy  of 
by  Barlow's  policy  of  *  disgrace  without  compensation,  treaties  jjj^ljj"^*'^' 
without  security,  and  peace  without  tranquillity,'  allowed 
matters  to  pass  from  bad  to  worse.  To  the  hordes  which  plun- 
dered under  Amir  Khan  and  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar  were  added 
the  bodies  of  irregular  horse  from  British  service  which  had 
been  indiscriminately  disbanded  at  the  end  of  Lord  Lake's 
campaign.  In  1807  Bundelkhand  was  in  a  state  of  ferment. 
Parties  of  marauders  scoured  the  cotmtry,  and  numerous  chiefs. 
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secure  in  their  lofty  hill  forts»  defied  the  British  authority.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  saw  that  the  policy  had  changed  and 
that  the  Britbh  intended  to  interfere  effectively,  most  of  them 
surrendered,  but  the  chiefs  of  Kilinjar  and  Ajaigark  only 
submitted  after  their  forts  had  been  taken  by  assault  In  1 8x3 
the  Pindaris  began  to  increase  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
supported  by  Sindhia  and  Holkar  and  aided  by  Amir  KhSn^ 
their  bands  swept  Central  India  from  end  to  end,  passing  to 
and  fro  between  Malwa  and  Bundelkhand,  and  even  crossing 
the  border  into  British  India. 

At  this  juncture,  Lord  Hastings  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  Ten  years  of  practically  unchecked  licence  had 
enormously  increased  the  numbers  of  the  marauders.  About 
50,000  banditti  were  now  loose  in  Central  India,  and  the 
confusion  they  produced  was  augmented  by  the  destructive 
expedients  adopted  by  Holkar,  who  sent  out  sul>ahdiirs  to 
collect  revenue,  accompanied  by  large  military  detachments, 
which  were  obliged  to  live  on  the  country,  while  at  the  same 
time  extorting  funds  for  the  Darbar.  By  1817  the  disorganiza- 
tion had  reached  a  climax.  At  last  Lord  Hastings  received 
permission  to  act.  Rapidly  forming  alliances  with  all  the 
native  chiefs  who  would  accept  his  advances,  he  ordered  out 
the  three  Presidency  armies,  which  gradually  closed  in  on 
Central  India.  Sindhia,  who  had  originally  promised  his  aid, 
now  showed  signs  of  wavering,  but  a  rapid  march  on  Gwalior 
caused  him  to  come  to  terms,  while  Amir  Khan  at  once  sub- 
mitted, and  dismissed  lus  Afghan  followers.  The  army  of 
Holkar,  after  murdering  the  Rani,  marched  out  to  oppose  the 
British,  but  was  defeated  at  Mlhidpur  (181 7).  The  Pindari 
leaders,  Karim,  Wasil  Muhammad,  and  Chitu,  were  either 
forced  to  surrender  or  hunted  down,  and  the  reign  of  terror 
was  over. 

These  military  and  poliucal  operations  were  remarkable 
alike  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  executed  and  for 
the  completeness  of  their  result.  In  the  middle  of  October, 
1817,  the  Marathas,  Pindaris,  and  Pathans  presented  an  array 
of  more  than  150,000  horse  and  foot  and  500  cannon.  In  the 
course  of  lour  months  this  formidable  armament  was  utterly 
broken  up.  The  elTect  on  the  native  mind  wa.^  iremendous, 
and  a  fecluig  of  substantial  security  was  diffused  through- 
Central  India.  vSo  sound,  moreover,  was  the  settlement 
effected,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
that  it  has  required  but  few  modifications  since  that  lime. 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  settling  the  country  and 
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repopulating  villages.  One  of  the  principal  means  of  achieving 
this  was  by  granting  a  guarantee  to  small  landholders  that 
their  holdint'is  would  be  assured  to  them,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  assisted  in  pacifying  the  districts  in  which  they  lived. 
This  guarantee,  which  secured  the  small  Thakure  from  absorp- 
tion by  the  great  DarbSrs,  acted  like  magic  in  assisting  to  • 
produce  order.  In  1830  operations  were  commenced  against 
the  Thags,  whose  murderous  trade  had  been  greatly  assisted 
by  the  late  disorder,  but  who,  under  Colonel  Sleeman's 
energetic  action,  were  soon  suppressed. 

Affairs  in  the  buie  uf  Ciwalior  nuw  became  critical.  Daukit  Disturb- 
Rao  Sindhia  had  died  childless  in  1827,  and  two  successive  ^^j^ 
adoptions  of  young  children  followed.  Disputes  arose  between 
the  regent  and  the  Rani.  The  army  sided  with  the  Rani,  and 
the  State  of  affairs  became  so  serious  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  send  an  armed  force.  Fights  took  place 
on  the  same  day  at  Maharajpur  and  Panniftr  (December  29, 
1S43),  in  which  the  Gwalior  army  was  destroyed,  The  admims- 
tiation  of  the  State  was  reoiganized  and  placed  under  a  Politi- 
cal officer,  whose  authority  was  supported  by  a  contingent  force 
of  lo^ooo  men. 

The  vaiioos  sections  which  now  compose  the  Central  India  Pormatloii 
Agency  were  at  first  in  chaige  of  separate  Political  officers.  trai^f„^^' 
Residents  at  Indore  and  Gwalior  dealt  direct  with  the  Govern-  Agency, 
ment  of  India,  and  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand  were  inde- 
pendent charges.   In  1854  it  was  decided  to  combine  these 
different  charges  under  the  central  control  of  an  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General  The  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand  dis- 
tricts were  added  to  MSlwS,  and  the  whole  Agency  so  formed 
was  placed  under  Sir  R.  Hamilton,  at  that  time  Resident  at 
Indore^  as  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  Central  India. 

The  first  serious  outburst  during  the  Mutiny  in  Central  The 
India  took  place  on  June  14,  1857,  among  the  troops  of  the 
Gwalior  Contingent  at  Morar,  whose  loyalty  had  been 
doubted  when  the  first  signs  of  trouble  appeared.  Sindhia 
was  still  cmly  a  youth,  but  luckily  there  were  present  at  his 
side  two  trusty  coundllors,  Major  Charters  Macpherson,  the 
Resident,  and  Dinkar  Rao,  the  minister.  Major  Macpherson, 
before  he  was  forced  to  leave  Gwalior,  managed  to  imiwess  on 
Sindhia  the  fact  that,  however  bad  things  might  appear,  the 
British  ^^  r  uld  win  in  the  end,  and  that  it  was  above  all  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  the  mutinous  troops 
of  the  Contingent  leaving  Gwalior  territory,  and  joining  the 
disaffected  in  British  India. 
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On  June  30  the  Indore  State  troops  sent  to  guard  the 
Residency  mutinied,  and  Colonel  Durand,  Officiating  Agent 
to  the  Oovrrnor-General,  was  obh'gcd  to  retire  to  Sehore  and 
finctUy  to  iiushangSbSd.  Outbreaks  also  took  place  at  Nimach 
(June  3),  Nowgong  (June  lo),  Mhow  (Juiy  8;,  and  Nagod 
(September). 

Restora*  In  October,  1857,  the  Central  India  campaign  commenced 
o^ter*^  with  the  capture  of  Dhar  (October  zi).  In  I  )crember  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  took  command,  and  ousting  the  prclcndcr  Firoz  Shah, 
who  had  set  up  his  standard  at  Mandator,  took  the  forts  of 
Chanderi,  Jhansi  (March,  1858),  and  Gwalior  (June).  The 
two  moving  spirits  of  the  rebellion  in  Central  India  were  the 
ex-R^  of  Jhansi,  Lachml  Bai,  and  Tintil  Topi,  the  Nizia 
Sahib's  agent  The  Rlnl  was  killed  fighting  at  the  head  of 
her  own  troops  in  the  attack  on  GwalioTi  and  Tintift  Topi 
after  a  year  of  wandering  was  betrayed  by  the  Rijt  of  Paron 
and  executed  (April,  1859).  The  rising  thus  came  to  an  end, 
though  small  oolumns  were  required  to  operate  for  a  time  in 
certain  districts. 

Sobie-  After  the  excitement  of  1857-9  had  died  away,  the  country 
velTm^  L^^'^  returned  to  its  normal  condition,  and  die  history  of 
Central  India  from  this  time  onwards  is  a  record  of  steady 
general  improvement.  Communications  have  been  improved 
by  the  construction  of  telegraphs,  high  roads,  and  railways,  and 
by  the  development  of  a  postal  system,  while  trade  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  abolition  of  transit  dues.  Qoser  supervision 
has  led  to  great  reforms  in  the  systems  of  administration  in  the 
various  States,  which  were  everywhere  crude  and  unsatisfiictory. 
A  regular  piocedure  has  been  laid  down  for  the  settlement  of 
boundary  disputes,  and  education  has  been  fostered.  Still, 
the  course  of  progress  has  not  been  uninterrupted.  Severe 
famines,  and  more  lately  plague,  have  ravaged  the  country 
from  time  to  time,  and  cases  have  occurred  where  mismanage- 
ment and  even  actual  crime  have  led  to  the  removal  of 
chiefs. 

Archaeo-  The  archaeological  remains  in  the  Agency  are  considerable, 
including  old  sites,  buildings  of  historical  and  architectural 
importance,  ancient  coins,  and  epigraphic  records.  Little  is 
really  known  as  yet  about  most  of  the  places,  which  require 
more  systematic  investigation,  especially  ancient  sites,  such  as 
those  of  Old  Ujjain  and  fieshnagar.  Many  of  the  old  Hindu 
towns  have  since  been  occupied  by  Muhammadans,  as  for 
instance  Dhar,  Mandasor,  Narwar,  and  Sarangfur,  and 
are  consequently  no  longer  available  for  thorough  research. 
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though,  as  at  Dhar  and  Ujjain,  chance  sometimes  brings  to 
light  an  old  Hindu  record  which  has  been  used  in  constructing 
a  Muhammadan  building. 

The  principal  places  at  which  remains  and  buildings  of 
interest  exist  are  Ajaigarh,  Amarkantak,  Bach,  Baro, 
Barwant,  Hhojpur,  Chanderi,  Datia,  Dhamnar,  Cwai.ior, 
Gyaraspur,  Khajraho,  Mandu,  Nagod,  Narod,  Narwar, 
Orchha,  rATHARi,  Rfwah,  Sanchi,  Sonagir,  Udayagiri, 
Udayapur,  and  Ujjain. 

Ancient  coins  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  old  sites, 
ranging  from  the  early  punch-marked  series  to  those  of  the  local 
chiefs  and  the  Mughals,  The  epigraphic  records  found  are 
also  numerous.  The  earliest  with  dates  are  those  inscribed 
on  the  railings  and  gates  of  the  stilpas  at  Sanchi  and  iiharhut, 
belonging  to  the  first  years  of  tlio  riinstian  era.  Next  in 
chronological  order  follow  the  Gupta  inscriptions,  ol  winch  the 
earliest  is  dated  in  the  year  82  of  the  Gupta  era  (a.d.  401),  the 
latest  on  some  copper  plates  from  RatlSm  of  the  year  320 
(a.d.  640).  A  record  from  Mandasor,  dated  in  the  year  493  of 
the  Malwa  rulers  (corresponding  to  a.d.  436),  is  important,  as 
in  conjunction  with  other  similar  records  it  has  been  instru- 
mental in  proving  the  identity  of  the  era  of  the  lords  of  Malw& 
with  the  Vilcrama  Sanivat  of  the  present  day. 

The  various  records,  botli  iri5.cri{)ti(jrii>  on  stone  and  copper- 
plate land  grants,  ha\c  aUurded  much  information  regarding 
the  history  of  the  dynasties  which  from  time  to  time  ruled  in 
Central  India,  notably  the  Guptajs  of  Magadha  of  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth  century,  the  Rajput  chiefs — the  ParamSras  of 
M&lwa,  the  Chandels  of  Bundelkhand,  the  Kalachuris  of  Bag- 
helkhand— the  rulers  of  Kanauj  of  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  subsequent  Muhammadan  rulers. 

Central  India  is  unusually  rich  in  architectural  monuments,  Aidiitec- 
especially  of  Hindu  work,  which  afford  probably  as  complete 
a  series  of  examples  of  styles  from  the  third  century  b.c.  to  the 
present  day  as  can  be  seen  in  any  one  province  in  India.  In 
Muhamnuidan  buildings  the  Agency  is  less  rich. 

The  earliest  constructions  in  Central  India  date  from  the  Buddhist 
third  century  a.c.  and  are  Buddhist  They  indude  stiipas  or 
monumental  tumuli,  often  containing  relics  of  famous  teachers 
of  that  faith,  ehaitya  halls  or  churches,  and  vihdras  or 
monasteries.  A  considerable  number  of  sHtpas  are  still  stand- 
ing in  Central  India,  many  being  grouped  round  Bhilsa,  and 
the  finest  of  the  series  being  the  StnchI  Tope.  This  and 
another,  which  fcvmerly  stood  at  Bbftrhut  in  Nagod,  were 
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erected  in  the  third  century  b.c  Of  the  duaiiya  haU  numerous 
rock-cut  examples  exist,  but  none  is  of  great  age.  The  oldest 
chaifya  hall  in  Central  India  is  represented  by  the  remains 
standing  to  the  south  of  the  Sftnchl  Tope,  which  are  of  special 
interest  as  constituting  the  only  structural  building  of  its  kind 
known  in  all  India.  The  rock-cut  examples  which  date  from 
about  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century  exemplify  the  transitions 
through  which  this  class  of  building  passed,  those  at  Bagh  and 
Dhamnar  bemg  about  two  centuries  older  than  those  at 
Kholvi,  a  {dace  situated  close  to  Dhamnfir,  but  just  out* 
side  the  Central  India  Agency  in  the  State  of  Jhfilawjir.  The 
vikSra  or  monastery  is  also  met  with  at  these  places,  being  in 
some  cases  attached  to  a  ehaitya  hall,  formii^  a  combined 
monastery  and  church.  Probably  monolithic  pillars  formerly 
stood  beside  most  of  these  three  classes  of  building;  the 
remains  of  one  bearing  an  edict  of  Asoka  were  found  at  Sfinchl. 
Templet.  The  buildings  which  follow  these  chronologically  have  been 
Gupta.  happily  named  Gupta,  as  the  name  has  obscured 

their  connexion  with  those  just  dealt  with.  They  are  repre^ 
sented  by  both  rock-cut  and  structural  examples,  the  former 
existing  at  Udayagiri,  and  at  Mtrft  in  Rswak.  In  two  of  the 
caves  at  the  first  place  inscriptions  of  A.D.  401  and  425  have 
been  found,  but  many  of  the  caves  may  well  be  older.  The 
structural  temples  of  this  class  are  numerous,  those  at  SanchI, 
NSchna  in  Ajaigarh,  ParoU  in  Gwalior,  and  Pataini  Devi  in 
Nagod  being  good  examples,  while  many  rraoains  of  similar 
buildings  lie  scattered  throughout  the  Agency. 
Mediaeval.  Though  many  buildings  of  the  so-called  Jain  style  have  dis- 
appeared, the  Gyaraspur  temples,  the  earliest  buildings  at 
Khajraho,  the  later  temples  at  the  same  place,  and  the 
Udavapur  temple  give  a  sufficiently  consecutive  chain  leading 
up  to  the  modern  building  of  the  present  day  with  its  perpen- 
dicular  spire  and  square  body. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  mediaeval  style  (of  the  eighth  to 
the  fifteenth  century)  lie  scattered  throughout  Central  India  in 
various  stages  of  preservation,  those  at  Ajaigarh,  Bako, 
Bhojpur,  and  Gwalior  beinti;  important.  The  later  develop- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  century  .ire  to  be  seen  at  Orchha, 
SoNAGiR,  and  Datia,  and  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  day  in  almost  any  large  town.  The  modern  temple  as 
a  rule  has  little  to  recommend  it.  The  exterior  is  plain  and 
lacks  the  light  and  shade  produced  by  the  broken  surface  of 
the  older  temples,  and  the  general  effect  is  marred  by  the 
almost  perpendicular  spire,  the  ugly  square  body  often  pierced 
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by  foliated  Saracenic  arches  and  surmounted  by  a  bulbous 
ribbed  Muhammadan  dome ;  wi\ile  all  the  builder's  ingenuity 
appears  to  be  lavished  on  marble  floors,  tinted  glass  windows, 
and  highly  coloured  frescoes.  Temples  of  this  class  abound, 
those  at  Maksi  in  Gwalior  and  several  in  Indore  city  affording 
good  examples  of  the  modem  building.  The  chhaM  of  the 
late  Maharaja  Sinflhia  at  Gwalior  is  perhaps  as  good  an 
example  of  modern  work  as  any. 

Muhanmiud  m  religious  architecture  is  not  so  well  represented  MiUuun- 
in  Central  Indi  i.  The  earliest  building  of  which  the  date  is 
certain  is  the  iri<;sque  near  Sehorc,  built  by  a  reliitive  of  Muliam- 
niad  bin  TughUk  in  1332.  The  most  imporiaiiL  buildijigs  are 
those  at  Dhar  and  Mandu,  where  numerous  mosques,  lombs, 
and  palaces  were  erected  by  the  Malwa  kings  between  1401 
and  1 53 1.  These  are  in  the  Pathan  style,  distinguished  by  the 
ogee  pointed  arch,  built  with  horizontal  layers  of  stone  and  not 
in  radiating  courses,  which  shows  that  they  are  Muhammadan 
designs  executed  Hindu  workmen.  These  buildings  are 
ordinarily  plain  ;  and  the  pillars,  when  not  taken  directly  from  a 
Hindu  or  Jain  edifice,  are  simple  and  massive,  the  Jima  Masjid 
at  MSndtt  being  a  magnificent  example  of  this  style.  Scattered 
throtighout  Central  India  are  numerous  small  tombs  in  the 
Pathin  style,  to  be  seen  in  almost  any  place  which  Muhamma- 
dans  have  occupied. 

Of  Mughal  work  the  best  example  is  the  tomb  of  Muhammad 
Ghaus  in  Gwalior,  which  is  a  very  fine  building  in  the  early 
Mughal  style  of  Akbar  and  JahSnglr,  with  the  low  dome  on  an 
octagonal  base^  and  a  vaulted  roof  ornamented  with  glazed  tiles. 

Of  modem  Muhammadan  work  the  only  example  of  any 
size  is  the  new  Tftj-ul'Masftjid  at  Bhopal,  not  yet  completed. 
The  plan  is  that  of  the  great  mosque  at  Delhi,  though,  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  the  foundations,  the  flanking  domes  have  been 
omitted.  The  general  effect  is  fine ;  but  the  carving  is  poor, 
being  too  slight  for  the  general  design,  and  the  pillars,  which 
are  massive,  would  have  been  better  without  it.  All  the 
modem  buildings  have  the  heavily  capped  and  ribbed  dome 
common  to  the  later  Mughal  style.  Muhammadan  buildings 
also  exist  at  Sarangpur,  Ujjain,  Gwalior,  Gohad,  Narwar, 
and  Chander!.  Muhammadan  domestic  architecture  is  not 
represented  by  any  important  edifices,  except  the  palaces  at 
Mandu  and  the  water  palace  at  Kaliadeh  near  Ujjain. 

Of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Hindus  there  are  few  Hindu 
examples  of  note.   The  finest  building  of  this  class  is  the  ^n^^^ 
fifteenth-century  palace  of  R&j&  Min  Singh  at  Gwalior,  its  tan. 
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grand  facade  being  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  old 
fort,  wlule  at  Orchha  and  Datia  there  are  two  majestic  piles, 
erected  by  Rftj2  BIr  Singh  Deo  of  Orchhft  in  the  seventeenth 
oentuiy. 

Modem  There  is  little  modem  work  that  merits  much  attention.  In 
™^  most  cases,  such  as  the  palaces  erected  by  chiefs  of  late  years, 
either  small  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  design,  or  else  the 
Hindu,  Muhammadan,  and  European  styles  have  been  mingled, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  incongruity  and  unfitness,  as  in  the 
mosque-like  palace  at  Ujjain.  The  most  noteworthy  building 
of  this  class  is  the  Jai  Bills  palace  at  Gwalior,  which  is  designed 
on  the  model  of  an  Italian  paUma^  but  is  marred  by  the  unfor- 
tunate use  of  Oriental  ornamental  designs ;  the  college  and 
hospital  at  the  same  place  are  more  successful.  The  ordinary 
dwelling-houses  of  the  well-to-do  have  few  pretennons  to  style^ 
though  a  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  increased 
number  of  windows  introduced.  Of  European  buildii^  the 
Residency  House  at  Indore  and  the  Daly  College  are  the  only 
structures  of  any  size,  but  architecturally  they  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them.  The  most  picturesque  buildings  are  the 
diurches  at  Sehorb  and  Agar. 
Ghats,  Throughout  Central  India  there  are  a  large  number  of  ghats 
(landing  stages)  and  dams,  some  of  considerable  age  and  great 
size.  The  colossal  dams  at  Bhojpur  are  the  finest,  but  many 
others  exist,  as  at  Ujjain,  Maheshwar,  and  Charkhari. 
Bundclkhand  is  especially  rich  in  them.  Examination  shows 
that  they  were  built  to  form  tanks,  not  for  irrigation,  but  as 
arljimcts  to  temples,  palaces,  or  favourite  reports.  Their 
employment  for  irrigation  is  invariably  a  later  development. 
Popula-  The  population  of  Central  India  at  the  three  regular  onn- 
tion.  merations  was:  (i88i)  9,261,907,  (1891)  10,318,812,  (1901) 
Deniitj.  8,628,  ySr'.  The  average  density  (109  jicr.ons  per  square  mile) 
vanes  markedly  in  the  different  natural  divisions.  In  the  low- 
lying  tract,  forming  the  eastern  part  of  the  Agency,  the  density 
is  172  per  square  mile,  in  the  plateau  102,  and  in  the  hilly 
tracts  only  74. 

Towns  The  Agency  contains  63  towns  with  5,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants, besides  17  of  which  the  population  through  famine  and 
other  causes  had  lallen  below  that  figure  since  1891.  Of  the 
towns,  49  are  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Agency,  and 
only  14  in  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand.  The  largest  city 
is  Lashkar,  the  modern  capital  of  Gwalior,  with  a  population  of 

*  This  figuie  includes  tho  population  of  parts  of  Kajpatiiia,  but  excladet 
that  of  portions  of  Ceutrai  iiidu  Statet  in  oUier  Agencies,       see  p.  x6. 
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89,154  ;  Indore  (86,686)  and  Bhop5l  (77,023)  come  next  in 
importance.  Of  the  33,282  villages,  30,058  have  a  population 
of  less  than  500,  the  average  village  containing  only  230 
persons.  The  size  of  the  village  is  greater  in  the  low-lying 
tract,  where  the  average  rises  to  313.  The  village  in  Central 
India,  when  of  fair  size,  consists  as  a  rule  of  a  cluster  of  small 
habitations  surrounding  a  large  buiidmg,  the  home  of  the 
Thakur  who  holds  the  land. 

The  population  fell  by  16  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade,  Decrease 
owing  mainly  to   the  two  severe  famines  of  1896—7  and  ^qJ^^"*^*^ 
1899-1900.    The  decrease  took  place,  however,  only  in  the 
rural  population,  the  urban  population  rising  by  18  per  cent., 
due  chiefly  to  the  opening  of  new  railways  and  consequent 
increase  of  commerce. 

Central  India  gains  little  from  migration.  Of  the  total  Mlgntioo. 
population  entimemted  In  1901,  92  per  cent  were  bom  within 
the  Agency.  This  foct  is  supported  by  the  language  figures, 
which  show  93  per  cent.  speaJcing  local  dialecta.  Such  immi' 
gmtion  as  takes  place  comes  chiefly  from  the  United  Provinces, 
and  flows  into  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand,  amounting  to 
47  per  cent,  of  the  total  immigration,  Rajputfina  supplying 
96  per  cent  On  the  whole,  Central  India  gained  about 
90^000  persons  as  the  net  result  of  immigration  and  emigration. 
Internally  there  is  very  little  movement 

The  age  statistics  show  that  the  Jains,  who  aie  the  richest  Age  itatis- 
and  best-nourished  community,  live  the  longest,  while  the 
Animists  and  Hindus  show  the  greatest  fecundity.  The  age 
at  marriage  varies  with  locality,  the  same  sections  of  the 
community  in  difierent  parts  marrying  their  children  at  some- 
what varying  periods.  Most  males  under  five  yean  of  age  are 
married  in  the  low-lying  tract,  while  the  statistics  show  that 
child-mairiage  is  becoming  popular  among  the  Bbds  and  allied 
tribes. 

No  vital  statistics  are  recorded  in  Central  India,  but  from  Vitni 
the  census  figures  it  is  apparent  that  infant  mortslity  increased  ^' 
in  the  period  1895-9,  which  involved  two  fiunines  and  several  moitilily. 
bad  agricultural  years.  Plague  has  also  very  materially  afiected 
the  population. 

Except  for  an  cxxasional  local  outbreak  of  cholera  and  small-  DiMawi. 
pox.  Central  India  was  free  from  serious  epidemics  till  1902, 
when  plague  appeared.    The  first  case  (except  for  an  isolated  Plagne. 
instance  in  1897)  was  reported  in  1903  from  the  village  of 
Kasrawad  in  the  Niniir  district  of  Indore  State,  and  the 
epidemic  spread  thence  to  Katlam,  and  finally  to  Indore  city, 
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the  Residency  area,  and  ^fhow  cantonment.  The  registration 
of  deaths  from  this  cause  was  very  inroinplete,  but  an  idea  of 
its  virulence  may  be  given  by  the  figures  for  these  places.  In 
Indore  city  the  deaths  recorded  in  three  months  during  1904 
were  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  in  the  Residency  area 
the  total  number  of  deaths  in  1903  was  966,  or  9  per  cent.  ;  in 
Mhow,  5,136,  or  14  per  cent.  Other  places  of  importance 
which  have  suOcrcd  hoia  plague  are  Ioshkar,  Jaora,  iihopal, 
Sehore,  Dewas,  Nlmach,  Mandasor,  Shajapur,  and  Agar.  In 
the  districts  ihc  attacks  were  less  violent,  as  a  rule,  though 
here  and  there  individual  villages  were  very  severely  visited. 
The  actual  loss  of  life,  added  to  the  emigration  consequent  on 
fear  of  infection,  has  seriously  affected  agricultural  conditions 
in  Malwa  by  reducing  the  population.  Inoculation  was  at  first 
looked  on  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  but  ultimately  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  treated. 
Female  in*  Female  infimticide  in  Central  India  was  first  reported  on 
^•"i^^  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  1835.  He  found  that  not  less  than 
ao,ooo  female  infants  were  yearly  made  away  with  in  BlSlwil 
alone.  No  attempt  at  conceding  the  practice  was  made^  and 
a  careful  examination  showed  that  34  per  cent,  of  girls  bom 
were  killed.  In  188 1  attention  was  called  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  custom  in  Rewah,  and  special  measures  were  taken  to 
cope  with  it  The  census  figures  of  1901,  however,  give  no 
proof  that  the  custom  is  now  a  general  one. 
Infiraiities.  The  total  number  of  persons  affected  by  infirmities  in 
Central  India  in  190 1  was  3,t8o  males  and  2,272  females. 
This  included  5  males  and  2  females  insane,  19  male  and 
13  female  deaf>mutes,  41  males  and  35  females  blind,  6  male 
and  4  female  lepers,  in  every  100,000  of  the  population. 
Insanity  is  more  prevalmt  in  the  plateau  and  low-lying  tracts 
than  in  the  hills,  a  fact  possibly  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
jungle  tracts  being  but  Httle  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium. 
Sexsta-  Central  India  in  1901  contained  4,428^790  males  and 
********  4i  1 99) 99 1  females.  I  he  ratio  of  women  to  1,000  men  was 
B96  in  i88t,  912  in  1891,  and  948  in  1901,  being  950  in  towns 
and  920  in  villages.  Of  the  natural  divisions,  the  hilly  tracts 
have  the  most  females,  about  9,900  to  every  10,000  males, 
while  the  plateau  and  low-lying  divisions  have  about  9,400  and 
9,300  respectively.  The  hilly  tra(  is  thus  contain  between 
5  and  6  per  cent,  more  women  than  the  other  two  tracts.  The 
figures  for  the  different  political  chaises  vary;  Baghelkhand 
J  alone  shows  an  excess  of  females. 
GondidoD.     Marriage  and  cohabitation  are  not  simultaneous,  except 
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amon^  the  nnimistic  tribes  of  the  hilly  tracts.  Out  of  the 
total  p'>puhuu>n  in  1901,  2,080,562  males  and  2,066,717  females 
were  married,  giving  a  proportion  of  9,933  wives  to  10,000 
husbands.  In  a  country  where  marriage  is  considered  obh'ga- 
tory  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  44  per  cent,  of  the  males  are 
bachelors,  \s  hile  31  per  cent,  of  the  females  remain  unmarried. 
In  the  wuIuNved  state  a  large  difference  is  noticeable  between 
males  and  females,  the  prohibition  to  remarry  raising  the 
figure  for  females  to  20  per  cent.,  that  for  nmles  being  9  percent. 
Most  men  marry  between  20  and  30.  No  great  rise  takes 
place  in  the  number  of  married  till  after  fifteen  years  of  age, 
the  difference  between  the  15-20  and  20—40  periods  being 
about  :^,7oo  persons  per  10,000.  Girls  marry  earlier.  The 
female  figures  arc  about  douLilc  those  of  the  male  in  each  age- 
period  until  the  ages  20  to  40  are  reached,  when  the  figures 
become  more  equal.  The  relative  ages  of  girl-marriage  in  the 
several  natural  divisions  are  :  on  the  plateau,  Hindus  \  2  years 
and  4  months,  Musalndns  13  years  and  6  months,  and  Jains 
1 2  years  and  6  months ;  in  the  low-lying  tract,  Hindus  and 
MusalmAns  12  years,  and  Jams  11  years;  in  the  hilly  tracts, 
Hindus  is  years  and  6  months,  and  Animists  14  years.  Poly- 
gamy is  comparatively  rare  and  polyandry  is  imknown  in  the 
Agency.  Divorce  is  current  among  both  Hindus  and  Muham- 
madans,  according  to  their  respective  customs,  while  widow 
remarriage  prevails  among  Muhammadans  generally,  and  also 
among  the  inferior  classes  of  Hindus,  such  as  Gwalas,  Ahirs, 
GQjars,  and  Kons,  and  among  the  jungle  trihes.  Widow 
remarriage  is  more  common  in  the  low4ying  tract  than  on 
the  plateau.  The  statistics  of  civil  condition  in  1901  are 
diown  hdow : — 


Males. 

Females. 

UnnMnied 
Widowed  • 

Toul 

4»i47,»79 
1,319,724 

1,961,018 
3,080,562 
387,210 

1,290,760 
843,514 

8,6a8,78x 

4*>99>99< 

Save  for  a  few  traces  of  the  Dravidian  tongues,  which  linger  Lsagiutge. 
among  the  hill  tribes,  the  languages  spoken  in  Central  India 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Indo-Aryan  branch  of  the  great  Indo- 
European  family,  and,  moreover,  fall  entirely  in  the  Western 
and  Mediate  groups  of  this  branch.    There  appears  to  be  little  Dravidinii 
doubt  that  in  earlier  days  the  prevailing  tongues  of  Central  ^J^J^*^ 
India  belonged  to  the  Dravidian  or  Mundi  iamilies,  the  aborigmal 
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tribes  who  spoke  these  tongues  having  been  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  ranks  of  the  northern  invaders,  or  driven  as  refugees 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Vindhya  range.  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  mother-tongue  has  been  lost,  and  only  a  small 
number  of  Gonds  in  the  hills  south  of  Bhopftl  still  show  traces 
of  Dravidian  forms  In  their  speech.  Most  of  the  tribes 
speak  a  patois  founded  on  the  vernacular  prevailing  in  their 
district,  such  as  MSlwI  or  BaghelL  The  Bhils  also,  who  are 
probably  of  Mundft  stock,  have  so  eflbctually  lost  their  ancient 
speech  that  only  a  small  residuum  of  words  remains,  amounting 
to  about  6  per  cent.,  which  cannot  be  identified  as  Aryan. 
Their  present  dialect  is  a  bastard  tongue  compounded  of 
Gujarfttl  and  Mftlwl 

WMt«m  Most  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  Central  India  belong  to 
Western  Hindi,  which  includes  (besides  Bundeii)  the  everyday 
language  of  the  educated  resident  Hindus,  and  also  the  more 
Persianized  Urdfi  chiefly  used  by  the  employ^  in  Government 
offices  and  the  ruling  class  in  Muhammadan  States.  Bundell 
is  spoken,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  peasantry  of  BundelkhandL 
About  39  per  cent  of  the  population  speak  unspecified  dialects 
of  Western  Hindi,  of  whom  50  per  cent  reside  in  MftlwS. 

Raja-  Two  of  the  RSjasthfinl  dialects,  Malwl  (with  its  derivatives 
R&igrf  and  NimSri)  and  Marwftrl,  are  spoken  in  Central  India 
by  huge  numbers  of  the  people.  The  Milwl  dialect  is  spoken 
in  the  country  of  which  Indore  is  the  centre.  It  extends  east- 
wards to  the  borders  of  Bhopil,  where  it  meets  Bundeii,  while 
westwards  it  crosses  into  Udaipur  in  Rijputana,  touching  on 
the  south  the  Bhil  and  Gond  dialects,  and  on  the  north  the 
Bmj  Bhisha  of  Muttra,  which  is  spoken  round  Gwalior.  The 
RSngrI  dialect  is  a  form  of  Malwl  largely  mixed  with  Marwirt 
words.  The  NimSrl  dialect,  which  is  met  with  in  Nimar,  is 
a  mixture  of  Bhill,  KhandeshI,  and  other  tongues,  with  Malwi 
as  a  basis.  Mirwarl,  the  most  important  of  the  RajasthSnl 
tongues,  is  brought  into  Central  India  principally  by  the  mer- 
chant community,  most  of  whom  come  from  Western  Rij- 
putSna.  It  is  the  only  dialect  of  this  language  with  a  literature, 
being  largely  employed  in  the  R.ljput  bardic  chronicles.  The 
Rajasthani  dialects  are  spoken  by  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  and  by  66  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  MalwS.. 

Eastern         Special   interest  attaches  to  Eastern  Hindi,  as  an  early 

Hindi.  form  of  it  was  employed  by  Mahavira  (500  B.C.),  the  Jain 
teacher,  in  expounding  the  tenets  of  his  religion,  whence  it 
became  later  the  language  of  the  canonical  books  of  thr  Dig- 
ambara  Jains.   Of  its  three  dialects,  AwadhI  and  Bagheli  are 
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met  with  in  Central  India,  the  latter  being  locally  of  more  im- 
portance as  the  chict  dialect  of  l^auhelkhand.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable literaturf;  ui  Bagheli,  which  has  alwavs  been  fostered 
by  the  chiefs  fit  Rewah,  though  the  numerous  works  produced 
are  not  creative  m  character,  but  rather  the  writings  of  scholars 
and  critics  about  poets,  than  of  actual  poets.  The  dialects  of 
this  language  are  met  with  only  in  Baghelkhand,  where 
99  per  cent,  of  the  population  employ  them. 

The  chief  forms  of  speech  used  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  shown  below : — 

!Biinde!l 
Unspecified 
Ringil. 
NimSrT . 
,  Malwi  . 
Eastern  HinA  •  BaghcD 


Wettem  Hind! 


Rijasthial 


a,  206^58 
a,6ao,6oj 

177.945 
660,045 

1^01,013 

sa3,33i 


Tolal  7,o')g.^,M 


The  elements  which  make  up  the  popalaiion  of  Central  Castes, 
India  are  very  diverse,  as  will  have  been  gathered  from  the 
brief  sketcli  of  the  history  given  above. 

The  Brahmans  of  Central  India  are  essentially  the  same  as  Brahman, 
those  found  elsewhere,  and,  as  usual,  each  separate  branch  forms 
a  local  endogamous  group.  The  Malwi,  Nimiri,  and  Srigaur 
Br&hmans  of  MalwJ,  the  Jijhotias  of  Bundelkhand,  and  the 
Dandotias  of  Gwalior,  may  be  cited  as  instances.  These 
groups  have  their  own  institutions,  and,  while  claiming  relation- 
ship to  the  parent  stock  in  Northern  India,  cannot  intermany 
or  eat  with  them.  In  appeamnce  the  local  Bfibmans  are  men 
of  good  features  and  light  colour,  less  thick>set  in  build  than 
those  of  the  Deccan.  The  local  BrShmans  are  not  an  educated 
class,  their  chief  pursuit  being  agriculture^  some  also  engaging 
in  commerce.  At  the  hut  Census  BrOhnums  numbered  888,320, 
or  13  per  cent,  of  the  population,  among  whom  were  53*781 
Jijhotias  and  12,582  SngauTS. 

Of  the  second  orthodox  division  of  Hindu  castes,  many  are  Riypnti. 
members  of  the  great  RAjputtoa  houses.  The  Sesodias  of 
Udaipur  are  represented  by  the  RXnSs  of  BarwSnl,  the  Rftthors 
of  Jodhpur  by  the  chiefs  of  Ratl&m,  SitSmau,  and  SailSna,  the 
Chauhlns  of  Ajmer  by  the  Khichb  of  RSghogarh  and  Khilchi- 
pur,  the  Kachwfthas  of  Jaipur  by  the  Rajft  of  P2ron,  and  the 
Faiamiras,  once  lords  of  Mfllwft,  by  the  Umats  of  Rftjgurh 
and  Narsitighgarh,  and  more  distantly  again  by  the  Ponwtr 
Marithls  of  DhSr  and  DewSs.  The  chief  local  groups  of 
Rftjputa  are  the  BagheUtt  of  Rewah,  descended  Irom  the 
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Gujarat  branch,  the  Umats  of  Malwa,  the  Bundelas,  the  Pon- 
wars,  and  the  Dhandheras  of  Bundelkhand.  There  is  a  greater 
diversity  of  feature  and  colouring  among  the  Rajputs  than 
among  either  the  Bi&hman  or  BanU  daases*  even  omiuing 
the  lUjputs  of  admittedly  mixed  descent  The  MaiSthft  house 
of  Sindiua  and  the  PonwSrs  claim  Rsjput  origin.  There  are^ 
besides  these,  the  BhiULla  Bhflmias  in  the  hilly  tracts  of 
Bhopawar,  who  are  chiefs  of  mixed  Rftjput  descent  Altogether 
658,267  were  returned  as  Rftjputs,  and  34,305  as  MarSthSs. 

Among  the  trading  class,  as  among  the  Brihmans,  certain 
local  groups  are  met  with,  but  generally  speaking  there  is  litde 
to  note  about  them.  The  most  influential  section  of  the  Hindu 
commercial  community  are  the  MSrwMs  of  R&jputSna,  who 
maintain  connexion  with  their  original  home  too  closely  to  be 
reckoned  as  local  groups,  even  after  long  residence.  Under 
the  head  of  Bani&  940,807  persons  were  returned,  among 
whom  were  41,637  AgarwSls,  chiefly  in  Gwalior,  Bundelkhand, 
and  MlUwa,  and  19,935  Mahesris  in  MSlwa. 

A(^ical-      The  type  of  the  agricultural  popuhtion  diflers  in  the  eastern 

tarisu.  western  sections.   The  peasants  of  Bundelkhand  are  of 

shorter  stature  and  sturdier  build  and  darker  colour  than  those 
of  lilSlwS.  The  chief  classes  in  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand 
(including  in  this  term  the  country  round  and  to  the  east  of 
Gwalior  city)  are  Ahirs  (326,157),  GadariSs  (149,230),  Kichhb 
(353,095),  and  Lodhls  (219,637);  while  in  Malwa  the  Gajars 
(167,179),  Mails  (73,918),  and  Kunbis  (56,458)  predominate. 

Rdigloii.  rinssified  by  religion,  the  inhabitants  of  Central  India  are 
chiefly  Hindus,  Animists,  Muhammadans,  or  Jains,  of  whom 
the  first  two  are  the  most  numerous.  According  to  the  Census 
of  1901,  81  per  cent,  were  Hindus,  ri  per  cent  Animists, 
6  per  cent  Muhammadans,  and  i  per  cent  Jains.  Other 
religions  numbered  ir,i44,  of  whom  8,1x4  were  Christians, 
including  3,715  natives,  chiefly  the  famine  waifs  supported  by 
Christian  missions ;  Sikhs  numbered  2,004,  almost  all  soldiers 
in  British  regiments ;  ParsTs  1,002,  and  Jews  34,  both  mainly 
residents  of  British  mntnnments  and  stations. 

HtodaiaiD.  The  term  Hindu  includes  every  shade  ot  this  religion  from 
the  orthodox  Brahniaii  10  the  lowest  castes,  whose  religion 
is  three  parts  animistic.  Hindus  as  a  rule  profess  special 
devoti  on  to  Vishnu  or  Siva,  the  two  chirf  pt^rsons  of  the 
Hmdu  triad,  or  to  a  Sakti  or  female  counterpart  (usually  of 
Siva).  The  numbers  professing  these  forms  of  worshij>  were 
Vaishnavas  (worshipping  Vishnu),  T,883,6r8 ;  Smartas  (wor- 
shipping the  triad),  1,069,137 ;  Saktas  (worshipping  Uevi,  the 
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female  counterpart  of  Siva),  759>397 ;  and  Saivas  (worshipping 

Siva),  737,229. 

The  Animists  (992,458),  all  members  of  jungle  tribes  such  Aotoism. 
as  the  Bhils,  worship  certain  spirits,  supposed  to  inhabit  some 
inanimate  object  as  a  tree,  spring,  or  stone.    Many  Animists 
gave  the  name  of  the  loc.il  drity      that  of  the  sect,  such  as 
Babadeo  (187,413),  or  Barabij  (96,518). 

Among  Muhanimadans  the  v^iinnis  (449,885)  predominate  ItUUn. 
considerably  over  the  Shiahs  (50,357). 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  Jain  religion  was  Jainuin. 
the  chief  form  of  worship  of  the  highest  classes  in  Central 
India,  and  the  remains  of  temples  and  images  belonging  to 
this  sect  are  met  with  all  over  the  Agency.  There  are  still 
old  temples  at  KhajrSho  and  Sonagir,  in  Bundelkhand,  and 
several  places  of  pilgrimage,  such  as  Bawangaza  in  Barwanl. 
The  Digambaras  (54,605)  and  Swetarabaras  (35,475)  are  the 
niost  prominent  sects  among  them. 

Of  the  local  forms  of  belief,  the  DhSmi,  Hardol  LalS,  and  Local 
Babn  Kapur  sects  are  peculiar.  The  first  two  belong  to 
liuadclkhand,  and  the  last  to  Gwalior.  The  founder  of  the 
Dhami  sect  was  one  Prannath,  a  native  of  Sind,  who  mi- 
grated in  J'lnfia  in  the  eighteenth  centur),  uid,  settling 
there,  coimnLntLd  to  preach  his  doctrines,  which,  like  those 
of  Kablr,  sought  to  reconcile  ihu  11  mda  and  Muhamiuadan 
religions.  His  followers  are  very  numerous  in  Panna,  but 
often  returned  themselves  in  the  Census  as  \'aishnava,  and 
the  number  actually  recorded  (576)  is  thus  far  below  the  truth. 
Hardol  fws  a  brother  of  Raja  Jhujhar  Singh  (1626-35)  of 
OrdihS,  who  suspected  him,  widiout  causey  of  criminal  intimacy 
with  his  wife,  and  made  him  drink  a  cup  of  poismi.  His 
unhappy  end  roused  public  indignation,  arid  he  was  in  time 
deified.  This  form  of  worship  is  universal  thzougliout  Bundel- 
khand and  has  even  spread  to  the  Punjab.  It  was  professed 
by  about  11,000  persons  in  1901.  The  followers  of  BAbft 
Kapur  (125)  are  confined  to  Gwalior  district  KapOr  was 
a  Muhammadan  fa^r  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Gwalior 
fort,  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for  sanctity.  He  died 
in  1571. 

The  Census  of  1901  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  number  CbriatiaDs. 
of  Christians,  2,000  more  beiiig  recorded  than  in  1891,  when 
they  were  1,000  in  advance  of  the  1881  figures.  Indore  and 
Mfllwfi,  where  the  princqial  misston  work  is  carried  on,  show 
the  largest  number  of  Christians.  The  total  number  of  native 
Christians  is,  however^  still  very  smalls  only  amounting  to 
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3,715  in  1 90 1.  Success  has  chiefly  been  met  with  among  the 
MU&ioDs.  aboriginal  tribes  and  lower  castes.  The  following  missions 
have  branches  in  Cential  India:  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Mission  j  the  St  John's  MissioQ  at  Mhow;  the  Friends 
Mission  at  Sdiore ;  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Ohio  at  Now- 
gong ;  the  Hansley  Bird  Mission  at  Nlmach ;  FtodiH  Klma 
Bai's  Mission  at  Niroach;  and  Roman  Qitholic  missions  in 
several  places.  The  most  important  of  all  is  the  Canadian 
Firesbyterian  Mission,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Indore  and 
a  number  of  out-stations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  famine 
greatly  assisted  their  work,  a  fact  recognized  in  the  reports. 
A  great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  medical  officers  of  this 
mission. 

Statistics  of  the  population  belonging  to  the  chief  reHgtons 
in  1891  and  1901  are  given  below : — 


Year. 

Htndiu. 

mans 

Jaiot. 

AniauaU. 

Christiana. 

Othm. 

Total. 

1891 
I9OI 

7.735.345 
6,983.348 

568,640 

89,98^ 
113,998 

1,916,209 
99M58 

5»999 
8,114 

894 

3,7 » 5 

2»734 
3»030 

Occapa-  The  majority  of  the  population  of  Central  India  is  essentially 
^  agricultund,  even  BrShmans,  Rftjputs,  and  Thikurs  not  infre- 
quently depending  on  agriculture.  As  a  rule,  however,  they 
consider  it  derogatory  to  their  caste^  especially  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Agency,  to  put  their  own  hands  to  the  piough, 
employing  servants  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  work. 

According  to  the  Census  of  190X,  actual  workers  numbered 
3»o3  7,036  males  and  1,637,291  females,  while  dependents  ot 
both  sexes  numbered  3,964,464.  Of  these,  1*5 14,399  males 
and  836,190  females  supported  themselves  by  agricultural  or 
pastoral  occupations,  having  2,175,175  dependent  on  them. 
They  form  5  s  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Of  those 
supported  by  agriculture,  the  great  majority  were  actual  culri- 
vators,  while  925,851  were  agricultural  labourers,  of  whom  35 
per  cent  were  regular  farm  servants.  Personal  and  domestic 
service  supported  482,273  persons,  and  1,475,561  were  engaged 
in  the  preparation  and  supply  of  material  substances.  Of  these, 
269,039  supplied  vegetable  food  and  72,459  were  engaged  in 
providing  drink,  condiments,  and  stimulants,  of  whom  22,049 
were  wine  and  spirit-scllcrs.  The  number  of  persons  occupied 
in  supplying  firewood  and  forage  was  98.913,  of  whom  52,685 
sold  grass,  and  40,955  sold  firewood  and  charcoal.  Of  304,299 
persons  engaged  in  occupations  connected  with  textile  fabrics 
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and  dress,  207,307  followed  cotton-cleaning,  pressing,  ginning, 
weaving  (hand  industry),  spinning,  and  other  processes,  and 
78,018  persons  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  dress,  of 
whom  48,849  were  tailors.  Workers  in  metals  and  precious 
stones  nuniljered  105,671,  of  whom  40,497  worked  in  gold 
tUid  precious  stoiica  and  51,35^  m  iron  and  hardware.  Workers 
in  eartlicn  and  stoneware  numbered  81,769.  The  iiauiber  of 
persons  engaged  in  connexion  with  wood,  cane,  and  leaves  was 
133,622,  of  whom  55,462  were  carpenters  and  29,979  dealers 
in  timber  and  bamboos,  and  34,218  dealers  in  baskets,  mats, 
and  brooms.  Of  the  317,189  returned  as  engaged  in  occupa- 
tLonfl  connected  with  leather,  152,960  were  flhoe^  boot,  and 
sandal-makers*  The  population  engaged  in  commerce  was 
1839625,  composeddiiefly  of  bankers  (24,471),  money-changers 
and  testers  (16,668),  general  merchants  (ii,o3s),  and  shop* 
keepers  (88,702).  The  professional  classes  numbered  121,846, 
including  37,148  prieitts  and  ministers,  14,611  temple  and 
other  servants,  2,059  native  medical  practitioners,  and  1,896 
midwives.  The  professions  of  music  and  dancing  were  followed 
by  18,847,  who  included  11,383  actors,  singers,  and  dancers, 
the  majority  being  in  Bunddkhand  and  the  Bhil  tracts. 
Manual  labour  supported  1,109,608,  while  368,860  lived  by 
mendicancy.  The  majority  of  the  last  two  classes  were 
returned  in  urban  areas. 

Meals  are  generally  taken  twice  a  day,  at  noon  and  in  Food, 
the  evening.  Well-to-do  men  often  take  some  light  refresh- 
ment in  the  early  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon. 
The  ordinary  food  of  the  rich  and  middle  classes  consists  of 
ekapaHs  (thin  cakes)  of  wheat  flour,  pulse^  rice^  gM,  sugar, 
milk,  vegetables,  and  sweets.  No  local  Brahmans  or  BaniSs 
eat  flesh.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  those  living  in  the 
western  section  generally  eat  bread  (not  thin  cakes)  made  of 
wheat  and  jowar  ground  together,  or  of  Jinvar  and  other 
millets,  with  pulses,  vegetables,  onions  or  garlic.  Those 
inhabiting  the  eastern  section  of  the  Agency  make  bread  of 
barley  and  gram  ground  together,  or  of  kodon^  sdmdHy  jcwdr 
or  kuttat  which  is  eaten  with  pulses  and  vegetables,  or  with  curds 
and  buttermilk.  The  flowers  of  the  mahud  {Bassia  latifolia) 
are  eaten  as  a  luxury  in  Bundelkhand,  the  fresh  flowers  in  the 
hot  season,  and  the  dried  flowers  at  other  times.  The  latter 
are  parched  and  ground,  and  then  made  into  a  form  of  bread. 
The  Bhils  live  on  maize^/nirar,  and  a  large  number  of  jungle 
roots  and  plants.  The  mdlma  flower  is  looked  on  by  them  as 
a  great  delicacy. 
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Dks*.  In  rural  areas,  and  among  the  poorer  classes  in  towns,  the 
males  wear  the  loin-doth  known  as  a  ihoH»  It  is  about  to  feet 
long  and  4  broad,  and  is  worn  &om  the  waist  downward. 
A  jacket,  oUled  wUnm  in  the  east  of  the  Agency  and  bandi 
in  the  west,  made  of  coarse  country  white  cloth,  covers  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  The  head-dress  is  called  safa  (a  piece 
of  cloth  wound  round  the  head)  in  the  east,  and  popf  (or  a 
made-up  head-dress)  in  the  west.  Both  sections  use  count^^ 
shoes,  those  of  Bundclkhand  being  peculiar  for  high  flaps  in 
front  and  behind.  The  well-to-do  classes  also  wear  the  dhoR^ 
but  of  superior  cloth,  or  else  trousers,  coats  of  various  styles, 
a  safa  at  coloured  ^t^t  and  Ex^glish  shoes.  Elderly  persons 
usually  carry  a  sheet  hanging  over  their  shoulders.  The 
younger  generation,  however,  now  prefer  to  wear  caps  instead  of 
the  sa/a  or  pagrif  while  the  use  of  English  shirts,  coatS)  waist- 
coats, trousers,  socks,  and  boots  is  becoming  very  common  in 
towns.  The  hair  is  also  dressed  as  a  rule  in  the  English 
fashion. 

In  Malwa  the  women  wear  a  coloured  lehnga  (petticoat), 

and  a  choll  (bodice)  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  a  piece 
of  cloth  called  the  orni  being  used  to  cover  the  head  and 
shoulders.  In  the  east  of  the  Agency,  however,  they  wear 
a  sari,  a  single  piece  of  cloth  so  folded  as  to  act  as  a  dhoU^  and 
also  as  a  covering  for  the  body  and  head. 
House*.  The  huts  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  western  section 
arc  small  mud  dwellings  with  bamboo  doors,  the  roof  being 
sometimes  tiled,  but  far  more  often  thatched  with  grass  or 
covered  with  mud.  In  the  eastern  section  the  huts  are  similar, 
but  tiles  are  generally  used  for  the  roof.  Adjoining  the  house 
there  is  usually  a  courtyard  for  the  cattle.  In  places  where 
sandstone  is  plentiful,  houses  are  mainly  constructed  of  this 
material,  as  at  Gwalior  and  Bhupal,  and  in  all  villages  along 
the  sandstone  outcrops.  In  towns,  houses  of  several  storeys 
are  common.  In  Malwa  these  are  often  ornamented  with  pic- 
turesque carved  wooden  balconies  and  projecting  windows. 
The  influence  of  European  example  is  noticeable  m  towns, 
especially  in  Bhop5l. 

^^SaS*       '^^^  bodies  of  Hiridi;.^  are  burnt,  except  those  of 

*  Sanyasis  and  infants,  which  are  buried.     Cremation  takes 

place  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  the  ashes  being,  if  possible, 
conveyed  to  a  sacred  river ;  otherwise  they  are  committed  to 
some  local  stream.  The  people  of  Malwa  usually  throw  the 
ashes  after  cremation  into  the  nearest  stream.  Muhammadans 
bury  their  dead  in  regular  cemeteries* 
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Children's  gnmes  consist  of  ^ili  danda  (tip-cat),  kite-flying,  Amuse- 
ankhmichi  (blind-man's-bufD,  and  the  like.  In  towns  where 
there  are  Europeans,  cricket,  hockey,  and  football  have  be- 
<^ome  rt'trular  institutions.  Indoor  games  1  include  chess,  cards, 
and  chaupar.  Polo  is  a  favourite  game  witli  native  chiefs  and 
their  Siirdars,  who  are  also  fond  of  all  forms  of  sport,  including 
pigsticking  and  big  game  shooting.  Partridge  and  cock-fight- 
ing, the  latter  especially  in  Gwalior,  are  popular  forms  of 
amu.scnient.  Theatrical  performances  are  common  in  big 
towns,  several  amateur  companies  even  existing.  Recitations 
by  Bhats  of  family  exploits  and  tales  from  the  Ramayana  are 
eagerly  listened  to. 

The  great  yearly  festivals  arc  the  only  holidays  enjoyed  by  Festivals, 
the  population.  The  most  important  are  the  Dasahra  at  the 
close  of  the  rains,  which  is  specially  observed  by  Marathas  as 
having  in  former  day.s  marked  the  recommencement  of  their 
forays  ;  the  Dewali,  the  great  feast  of  the  trading  classes,  when 
the  new  financial  year  opens  ;  ilic  Holi,  the  festival  of  spring; 
the  Ganesh  Chalurthi,  a  special  festival  among  the  people  of 
M2lwa;  the  Gangor,  also  a  Malwa  festival;  and  the  Kaksha 
Bandhan. 

Among  Muhammadans  the  Muharram  is  the  only  important 
feast ;  and,  although  the  population  is  mainly  Sunni,  toMias  are 
always  borne  in  procession,  being  sent  by  all  important  person- 
ages,  Hindu  as  well  as  Muhamniadan,  including  the  chief  of 
the  State. 

Surnames  are  unknown,  except  among  the  MiufttbSs.  Nomen- 
Hindus  are  called  after  gods  or  famous  personages  of  the^^'^* 
Mahsbbftrata  and  RSmSyana,  and  also  receive  fancy  names, 
such  as  PySre  Lai.  Muhammadans  name  their  children  alter 
saints  and  persons  of  note.  Low-caste  Hindus  often  name 
their  children  after  days  of  the  week,  such  as  Manglta.  The 
jungle  tribes  now  use  names  similar  to  those  of  low-dass 
Hindus. 

Central  India  possesses  soils  of  every  class*  from  the  rich  Agricni- 
black  cotton  soil  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  MSlw&  to 
the  dry  stony  red  earth  met  with  in  the  gneissic  area  of  conditiont. 
Bundelkhand.  Generally  speakuqg,  the  soil  of  the  Agency 
fiills  into  three  main  groups,  corresponding  with  the  three 
natural  divisions:  the  M&Iwft  plateau;  the  low-lying  bund  of 
northern  Gwalior,  Bundelkhand,  and  Baghetkband]  and  the 
billy  tracts.  The  most  favourable  conditions  exist  in  Malwa, 
where  the  prevalence  of  black  cotton  soil  makes  cultivation 
possible  even  with  a  light  rainial].    In  northern  Gwalior, 
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Bundelkhand,  and  Baghelkhand  poorer  soils  predominate, 

rc<]uiring  a  heavier  r  liiitall  and  more  artificial  irrigation.  In 

all  rcuujti^,  liowever,  tiic  croj.is  arc  entirely  dependent  on  the 
rainlall,  tlicrc  beiiiij  no  general  ur  exLciibive  system  ol  aruhcial 
irrigation. 

Soils.  The  soil  is  classed  by  the  cultivator  in  three  ways  :  by  com- 

position, position  (i.e.  whether  near  or  remote  from  villages, 
which  affects  facility  for  manuring  and  irrigation),  and  by 
capability  for  bearing  certain  crops.  In  Malwl  the  chief 
classes  are  kaUmoHi,  the  'black  cotton  soil'  of  Europeans,  bkuri 
or  bkumar^  dAami,  and  bkatori  (stony).  The  black  soil  is 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Deccan  trap,  which  prevuls 
over  the  greater  part  of  this  region,  bhuri  and  diatra  being 
lighter  soils  with  a  greater  proportion  of  sand.  All  three,  how- 
ever,  are  sufficiently  retentive  of  moisture  to  bear  all  the 
ordinary  crops,  excepting  poppy  and  sug^r-cane^  both  in  the 
autumn  {kharif)  and  spring  (rabi)  season,  without  iniga* 
tion.  The  other  soils  are  suitable  only  for  the  autumn  crops, 
unless  irrigated.  In  the  NimSr  tract,  which  lies  south  o^ 
MSlwS  proper  below  the  Vindhyan  nu^e,  there  is»  except 
actually  in  the  river  bed,  a  preponderance  of  the  lighter  soils, 
as  compared  with  MilwS,  which  makes  irrigation  necessary, 
while  the  stiffer  nature  of  the  soil  necessitates  the  use  oif 
heavier  implements. 

In  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand  the  soils  include  mata, 
a  variety  of  black  soil  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  MSlwA  and 
less  general  in  distributbn,  being  met  with  only  in  intrusive 
dikes  of  trap  rock;  and  other  lighter  soils  known  as  Mar 
parua^  patkron^  and  rdkar^  the  last  being  the  stony  soil  so 
common  in  the  gneissic  area  and  in  the  hills.  Geneially 
speaking  the  soil  is  less  fertile^  and  bears  but  litde  poppy, 
a  plant  requiring  a  rich  soil 
System  of  Agricultural  operations  are  invariably  carried  out  with  regard 
•gncul-  iQ  rainfall  and  the  ascendancy  of  special  nakshatras  (solar 
asterisms).  Of  these  asterisms  ten  fall  in  the  agricultural 
season,  and  numerous  sayings  are  current  relating  to  the 
efficacy  or  otherwise  of  rain  falling  under  their  influence. 
Ploughing  in  Central  India  is  begun  for  the  autumn  crops 
{hharif)  on  AkhSti],  the  third  (//»  of  the  bright  half  of  the 
Hindu  month  of  Vaishakh  (April'May),  when  the  plough  is 
worshipped  and  other  ceremonies  are  peribrmed.  First  the 
hahhar  or  harrow  is  passed  over  the  ground,  which  is  then 
ploughed  and  sown.  The  fourth  process  is  weeding,  the  fifth 
thinning  out,  and  the  sixth  reaping.   Ploughing  penetrates 
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to  a  depth  of  only  six  inches,  as  the  nutritive  princii)le  is  not 
supposed  to  reside  at  a  greater  depth.  In  Nimar,  ploughing 
for  the  next  autumn  is  carried  out  immediately  after  the  reap- 
ing of  the  last  season's  crops,  and  is  continued  at  intervals 
until  the  next  sowing.  This  system,  which  is  not  followed  in 
Malwi,  is  necessitated  by  the  f)o<)rer  nature  of  the  soil.  In 
the  hilly  tracts  no  operations  are  commenced  till  after  tlie  first 
rain  has  fallen,  as  the  stony  soil  is  incapable  of  bearing  till  well 
moistened.  In  a  few  places  the  destructive  form  of  cultivation 
known  as  dahiya  is  carried  on,  trees  being  cut  down  and 
burnt,  and  the  crop  grown  in  the  ashes.  This  process  is^  how- 
ever, now  discouraged,  and  is  gradually  dying  out. 

Except  in  the  hilly  tracts,  there  are  two  field  seasons  in 
Central  India  :  the  kharif  or  shidlu^  when  the  autumn  crops 
are  grown  during  the  rains,  and  the  rala  or  unhdlu,  when  the 
spring  crops  are  cultivated.  The  less  expensive  millets,  cotton, 
and  ///  form  the  chief  products  of  the  autumn  sowing; 
wheat,  gram,  linseed,  and  poppy  of  the  spring. 

Th^  kharif  cxQ\  >,  are  sown  in  June,  during  the  ascendancy  Sowings, 
of  the  mrii^  nakshatra^  after  the  moist  bree/.c  known  in  Malwa 
a:>  kuLiiijan  hac>  set  in,  with  rain.  In  Bundelkiiand  the  sowing 
takes  place  in  Asari^,  about  a  month  later.  The  seed  is 
usually  sown  through  a  drill.  The  process  in  the  case  of 
the  rabi  crops  is  similar,  ploughing  commencing  in  SSwan 
(August)  and  sowing  in  Ktrtik  (October-November).  The 
seed  is  sown  broadcast  or  with  a  drill.  The  autumn  crops, 
when  once  well  started,  require  but  little  care,  whereas  the 
spring  crops  depend  on  a  sufficiency  of  rain  to  moisten  the 
soil  thoroughly,  and  to  supply  water  for  irrigation. 

Methods  of  reaping  vary.  Only  the  heads  or  pods  of  jomikr  Reaping, 
and  iSar  are  cut,  while  other  crops  are  reaped  close  to  the 
ground,  except  gram,  which  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  The 
crops  when  gathered  are  taken  to  the  threshing-floor,  where 
the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  bullocks,  except  in  the  case  of 
hoieni  ramelit  and  tuoTt  which  are  threshed  with  a  flail.  The 
crops  are  never  winnowed  in  an  east  wind,  which  is  supposed 
to  bring  blight  with  it 

In  1 901,  4,525,764  persons,  or  52  per  cent,  of  the  popula-  Popnla* 
tion,  were  recorded  as  supported  by  agricultural  and  pastoral 
occupations.  The  actual  workers  foiling  in  these  groups  were  agiicul- 
34  per  cent,  of  males  and  19  per  cent,  of  females. 

The  principal  crops  in  Central  India  are — food-grains :  PHndpal 
jawdt  or  junA  {Sorghum  tm/gan),  maise  (Zea  Mays\  bfkjra  ^P*> 
(Fenmseium  typhoideum\  tuar  or  arhar  {Cafatms  indicus)^  soman 
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{Panicum  frumentaceum),  kodon  {Paspalum  scrohiculatum\ 
kCikun  iSetaria  italica\  kuiki  {Panicum  miiiar€\  urad  {Pha^ 
seoius  radiaii4s\  wheat  {Triiicum  sativum),  gram  {Cicer  arieti- 
ftum),  batla  {Pisurn  sativum),  masur  {Er-i  ion  Lefts),  and  barley 
{JJordeum  vu/^^are) ;  oilseeds ;  ///  {Sesamum  indicum),  rameli 
{Guizotia  aijyssifiica)^  ahi  {Linum  usitatissimum),  and  rat 
{Sinapis  racemosa)  ]  fibres:  hemp,  both  san  {Crotolaria  fun- 
cea)  and  ambarl  or  Dcccan  hemp  {lUbiscus  cannabinus),  and 
cotton  {Gossypium  indicuvt)  \  stimulants:  pdn  {PHper  I)ciic)^ 
gdnja  (Cannabis  saiiva)^  tobacco  {Nicotiana  Tabacum)^  and 
poppy  (Papaver  somniferum).  All  the  usual  spices  and  v^e- 
tables  met  with  in  Northern  India  are  also  grown. 

Though  accurate  statistics  are  not  avsdlable,  the  total  culti- 
vated aiea  in  1902-3  was  approximately  19,400  square  miles,  or 
2  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Agency  (see  table  on  p.  78}. 
The  staple  food-grains  are:  jewdr^  occupying  3,500  square 
miles,  or  17  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area;  gram  (2,300)  and 
wheat  (2,270),  each  zr  per  cent ;  rice  (950),  5  per  cent; 
maize  (6S0),  3  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Agency,  kodon  (200),  i  per  cent 

JoToSr,  Jcrwdr^  the  principal  food-crop  of  the  western  section,  is  sown 
during  the  rains,  carefully  weeded,  and  reaped  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  It  is  grown  as  a  food-crop^  and  is  almost 
invariably  sown  together  with  iuar  or  arkar^  urad  or  ming 
{Pkaseahts  Mutigd^^  and  sometimes  cotton.  When  grown  for 
fodder,  however,  it  is  sown  alone^  b  not  weeded,  and  is  cut  as 
soon  as  it  commences  flowering.  The  grain  is  eaten  in  the 
winter,  either  parched  or  green,  the  latter  form  being  con- 
sidered a  great  relish.  It  serves  as  food  to  the  cultivator  for 
a  couple  of  months.  One  acre  requires  about  4  seers  of  seed 
and  yields  4^  cwt 

Gram.  Gram  is  a  spring  crop,  sown  after  the  termination  of  the 
rains,  and  gathered  in  March  or  April.  This  crop  has  great 
powers  of  reviving  exhausted  soils,  and  is  always  sown  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  a  first  crop  on  newly  broken  land.  Like  jowar^ 
it  is  eaten  parched.  In  the  eastern  section  and  in  northern 
Gwalior  it  is  mixed  with  barley  and  made  into  cakes.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  3  cwt.,  firom  about  34  sears  of  seed. 

"Wheat  Wheat,  the  iavourite  food  of  all  but  the  poorest  classes* 
is  grown  in  winter,  after  the  nuns  have  ceased.  It  is  irri- 
gated only  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Agency,  where,  more- 
over, the  yield  is  always  inferior  to  that  obtained  without 
irrigation  from  the  rich  soils  of  Malwa.  It  is  sown  at  the 
same  time  as  gram,  and  the  grain  is  parched  and  eaten  like 
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jmhir.    An  acre  requires  about  42  seers  of  seed,  giving  a  yield 
of  45  cwt.  of  grain. 

Maize,  one  of  the  earliest  autumn  crops,  is  sown  as  soon  as  Maize, 
the  rains  have  set  in,  and  reaches  maturity  in  three  months. 
The  grain,  which  is  eaten  green,  is  highly  prized.  Like  Jouhlr^ 
the  crop  is  also  grown  for  tijdder.  Maize  is  also  sown  in  late 
aulunm  and  early  spring  as  an  irriga.tcd  cro]),  beuig  often 
followed  by  poppy.  An  acre  requires  S  seers  of  seed, 
yielding  4^  cwt. 

Kodon  is  the  most  important  food-grain  of  the  poorest  Kodoiu 
classes  in  the  east  of  the  Agency.    It  is  sown  on  inferior 
soils  during  the  rains,  and  gathered  in  July  or  August. 
An  acre  requires  14^  seeis  of  seed,  and  yields  5 J  cwt.  of 
grain. 

The  chief  subsidiary  food-crops  are  imr  at  arhar  and  mung^  SabtMiaty 
which  are  almost  always  grown  mixed  with  JawSr^  meih  {Pka--  '<^'<'^ 
stains  atmitffoiUi^  and  mtUar  {JPisum  saHinm)*  Several  species 
of  the  smaller  millets  are  also  grown  in  the  rains,  of  which 
sdmdn  (J^fticum  frumenUumm),  kutAS  (P.  miUan)^  and  hShtn 
form  an  important  source  of  food  for  the  poorer  classes. 

The  most  valuable  oilseeds  are  Jlf/,  alsi,  and  mirit^<^' Oilaeecb. 
{ArofMs  hypogea).   The  last,  which  is  grown  in  Maiw&  to 
a  considerable  extent,  though  exported  in  large  quantities  for 
its  oil»  is  also  used  locally  as  food. 

By  fiir  the  most  important  source  of  fibre  is  cotton,  which  Fibici. 
in  1902-3  covered  953  square  miles.   It  is  very  often  grown 
mixed  with  HL  Hemp^  both  son  and  ambdrt^  is  cultivated  only 
to  a  small  extent 

Complete  statistics  are  not  avaikble  to  show  the  exact  Poppy, 
extent  to  which  poppy  is  grown,  but  a  brief  account  may  be 
given  of  the  cultivation,  which  is  of  great  economic  impor- 
tance. The  mild  climate,  rich  soil,  and  facilities  for  irrigation 
in  Malwft  are  well  suited  for  this  crop.  It  is  always  sown  in 
the  mar  or  black  soil,  which  is  heavily  manured  and  watered 
seven  or  nine  times.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  sow  poppy  and 
si^arnauie  in  the  same  field,  the  latter  crop  not  maturii^  till 
many  months  after  the  opium  has  been  collected.  When  the 
poppy  is  about  3  inches  high,  the  plants  are  thinned  out  and 
the  beds  are  weeded.  As  soon  as  the  capsules  show  a  brown 
pubescence,  they  are  carefully  lanced,  and  the  gummy  juice 
ifl&k)  which  exudes  is  scraped  off  and  collected.  The  prepara- 
tion  of  refined  opium  will  be  described  under  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures. In  1894-5,  before  the  recent  series  of  unfavourable 
years,  poppy  covered  315  square  miles  and  the  total  yield  was 
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i)33a  tons.  Five  years  later  the  area  was  only  37  square 
miles  and  the  yield  96  tonsi  but  in  1902-3  the  crop  was 
grown  on  237  square  miles,  producing  959  tons.  The  culti- 
vation of  poppy  in  MSlwI  is  mentioned  by  Garcia  d'Orta 
in  the  sixteendi  century.  It  was  once  confined  to  the  tract 
between  the  Chambal  and  SiprS,  but  has  since  extended  north 
into  Rsjputana,  and  south  wherever  the  soil  is  suitable.  The 
flowers  are  of  all  shades  from  pink  to  dark  red,  in  contrast  to 
the  monotonous  white  prevailing  in  the  Doftb^  Oudh*  and 
Bihfir.  As  a  rule  the  €luk  is  delivered  to  the  banker  who  has 
advanced  money  for  seed»  only  a  few  well-to-do  cultivators 
being  in  a  position  to  sell  their  produce  in  the  open  marked 
where  they  get  from  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  7  a  seer  for  it 
Frait  and  The  following  fruits  are  generally  cultivated :  mango  {Man^ 
^J^^^  fira  indica),  mahui  {Bassia  latifoiia),  peach  {Prumts  persita), 
tioo.  loquSt  {Eriobotrys  Japonica\  custard-apple  (AnPfta  sguamosa)^ 
guava  {Psydium  Guyava),  plantain  {Musa  sapientum\  shad> 
dock  {Citrus  decumana\  and  various  kinds  of  fig,  melon,  lime, 
and  citron.  Vegetables  are  produced  in  galden  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns  and  villages,  those  mentioned  below  being 
the  commonest:  gourds,  cucumbers,  potato,  shakarkhand 
{Ipomoea  Batatas\  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onion,  carrot,  yam, 
kacha^  ghuiydn  {Cohcaaa  anHquorum\  garlic,  the  ^-plant 
or  hrinjdl  {Solanum  m«hn^em\  muri  {Faeniculum  jru^art), 
methi{TrigonelIa  Foenum  graecum),  pdlak  (Rkinattmikus  com- 
munis), adrak  {Zingiber  officinale)^  and  red  pepper. 
Manure.  Manure  is  but  little  used,  except  for  special  crops  such  as 
poppy  and  sugar-cane  or  vegetables,  and  then  only  in  fields 
close  to  villages.  There  arc  three  sources  of  supply :  village 
sweepings  which  have  been  allowed  to  rot  in  pits  for  twelve 
months,  goat  and  sheep  dung  obtained  by  penning  these 
animals  on  the  land,  and  green  manure.  This  last  is  used 
for  poppy.  San  or  urad  is  grown  on  the  field  and  ploughed 
into  the  soil  when  in  flower ;  the  process  is  known  as  san  chur 
or  urd  chur.  Night-soil  {sonkhUt)  is  never  used,  except  in 
fields  near  large  towns. 
RotAtioo.  Rotation  carmot  be  said  to  be  practiced  with  any  great 
regularity.  In  MalwS  virgin  soil  is  first  sown  with  gram,  in 
Bundelkhand  with  ///,  this  being  followed  by  wheat,  joivdr^ 
and  cotton.  In  Malwa  the  rotation  is  then  repeated,  omitting 
gram.  In  Bundelkliand  kodon  and  kufkJ  are  sown,  fol- 
lowed by  jouHir,  rCiii^  and  J<odoii  again ;  after  liic  third  year 
the  field  is  left  fallow  for  three  years  and  the  process  is 
repeated. 
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Mixed  sowings,  wliich  take  the  place  of  rotation  to  some 
extent,  are  common  in  MahvH,  but  less  so  in  Nimar.  Jowar 
and  tinir^  riuuzc  and  urad  or  ambdri^  wheat  and  gram  or  ahi^ 
and  poppy  and  sugar-cane  are  sown  together  in  the  same 
field. 

A  field  of  one  acre  requires  in  seed,  for  maize  abrtui  beeds. 
8  seers,  Jowar  4  seers,  and  wheat  42  seers,  yielding  in  c;u  h 
case  10  jiiauiidb  of  grain.  From  2  to  3  bccrs  oi  hccd  are 
required  for  poppy,  and  the  yield  is  6jmaunds  of  seed.  In 
the  case  of  ///,  seers  are  sown  and  the  ordinary  crop  is 
about  6  maunds. 

All  large  States  now  make  adnmoes  to  their  cultivators,  Takatfi. 
while  native  bankers  also  advance  their  clients  seed  and  cash. 
In  the  case  of  petty  estates,  it  is  often  neoessaiy  to  giant 
help  firom  Imperial  funds. 

No  new  varieties  of  seed  have  so  far  been  successfully  intro-  New 
duced.    Attempts  have  been  .made^  but  as  yet  have  been^^^ 
insufficient  to  overcome  the  strong  local  prejudice  which 
exists  against  change*    Similarly,  except  for  a  few  improved 
sugarcane  mills,  little  has  been  done  to  introduce  new  or 
improved  implements. 

The  implements  used  are  similar  to  those  met  with  else-  implo- 
where  in  Northern  India,  and  differ  but  little  in  construction 
throughout  the  Agency,  except  that  in  Nimir  and  the  eastern 
section  the  ploughs  are  of  heavier  make.  The  ksl  (plough), 
bakhar  (harrow),  d&ra  (snudl  harrow)  for  passing  through 
nsmg  crops,  and  mi  (seed-drill)  are  the  principal  implements. 

Deficient  rainfall  is  always  followed  by  an  increase  in  field 
lats,  which  cause  great  damage  to  standing  crops.  Locusts 
occasionally  appear.  Scarcity  of  labour  due  to  diminution  in 
population  from  famine  and  plague  has  seriously  affected 
agriculture,  especially  the  cultivation  of  the  spring  crops, 
which  require  much  attention. 

There  are  two  well-known  breeds  of  Central  India  cattle,  Cattle, 
the  Malw!  and  the  NimArl.  The  Mdlwl  breed  are  medium^sazed, 
geneially  of  a  grey,  silver-grey,  or  white  colour.  They  are  very 
strong  and  active  for  their  size,  having  deep  wide  frames,  flat 
shapely  bones,  and  very  hard  feet.  Their  hind  quarters  droop 
slightly,  while  the  dewlap  and  loose  skin  about  the  neck  is 
well  developed  and  the  hump  prominent  The  muzzle,  which 
is  broad,  should  always  be  black  and  also  the  hair  round  the 
eye  sockets  and  the  eye  membranes  ;  these  are  the  recognized 
marks  of  the  breed.  The  head  should  be  short,  the  horns 
springing  forward  and  up  with  a  graceful  outward  curve.  The 
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UmatwSrl  species  of  this  breed  is  a  heavier,  less  active  type 
than  the  true  MalwI. 

The  NimSiI  breed  is  much  laiger  than  the  MSlwI,  and  well 
adapted  to  heavy  work.  These  cattle  are  usually  of  a  broken 
red  and  white  colour,  more  rarely  all  red  with  white  spots. 
They  have  large  horns,  very  thick  at  the  base,  and  usually 
curled  over  the  head.  The  eye  membrane  and  nose  are 
commonly  flesh-coloured.  The  head  is  coarse  and  laige^  and 
the  eais  are  pendulous,  while  the  loose  skin  on  sheath  and 
navel  is  very  noticeable:  Their  frames  are  laige  and  square^ 
the  leg-bones  round,  and  the  feet  coarse,  unshapely,  and  soft. 
They  are  sluggish  by  nature,  but  very  strong.  These  catde 
are  bought  by  Government  for  military  puiposes. 
Baffaioo,  Buffaloes,  horses,  sheep^  and  goats  are  reared  in  most  vil- 
dM^aad  there  are  no  breeds  of  any  special  importance, 

gotta.'  though  the  goats  from  the  Bhind  and  Tonwaighar  districts  of 
Gwalior  have  a  local  reputation.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
at  one  time  made  by  the  British  Government  to  encourage 
horse  and  mule  breeding  by  maintaining  Government  stallions 
at  Agar  and  Guna,  under  the  officer  commanding  the  Central 
India  Horse. 

Pasture  No  difficulties  are  experienced  in  ordinary  years  in  feeding 
grounds,    cattle,  as  Central  India  abounds  in  pasture  lands  and  jungles 

affording  grazing  more  than  sufficient  for  local  needs. 
Faixi.  There  are  very  few  important  cattle  fairs  in  the  Agency, 
though  most  places  of  any  size  have  weekly  markets,  where  the 
sale  of  cattle  takes  place.  A  large  cattle  and  horse  fair  has 
lately  been  ^^tartcd  at  Gwalior. 
Xni^tioD.  Irrigation  is  not  carried  on  in  the  Agency  as  systematically 
as  it  might  be.  The  attention  of  all  States  has  now,  however, 
been  directed  to  the  question.  In  Malwa  irrigation  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  poppy,  sugar-cane,  and  vegetables,  being 
effected  from  wells,  almost  entirely  by  means  of  the  charas 
(leathern  bucket)  lift.  In  Bundelkhand  and  northern  Gwalior 
water  is  supplied  to  sugar-cane,  betel-vine,  wheat,  and  barley 
from  wells  by  means  of  the  Persian  wheel  {rahat)  and  the 
charas.  In  Baghelkhand  temporary  dams  for  the  retention  of 
rain  water  in  suitable  places  are  the  chief  means  of  irrigation. 
The  coat  of  a  masonry  well  averages  Rs.  500,  and  of  an  un- 
bricked  well  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  200.  The  total  area  under  irriga- 
tion in  Central  India  in  1902-3  was  estimated  at  about 
1,140  square  miles,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area. 
Rent%  According  to  the  usual  official  phraseology,  the  payments 

and  priccf .  made  by  the  actual  cuiusators  in  Central  India  are  revenue 
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and  not  rent.    The  States  are  everywhere  regarded  as  so'c  Rent*, 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  their  relations  with  the  cultivators 
will  be  described  below,  under  I^nd  Revenue. 

The  prices  of  staple  food-grains  have  undoubtedly  risen,  Prices, 
though  in  the  absence  of  regular  statistics  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  reliable  figures.  The  variations  are  considerably 
affected  by  local  conditions,  especially  the  want  of  good  roads, 
which  cause  large  accumulations  of  grain  at  certain  centres. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  an  averai^c  rise  of  40  to  50  per 
cciiL.  lias  taken  place  in  tlie  last  thirty  years,  the  change  being 
most  marked  in  the  wesiern  section  of  the  Agency.  In  Uic 
country  round  Gwalior  jowar  and  barley  sold  in  1874  at 
60  seers  to  the  rupee,  while  now  the  rate  is  only  30  seers  ;  in 
Kewah  the  same  grains  sold  in  18S0  at  47  and  40  seers  to  the 
rupee,  but  now  sell  at  only  30,  while  in  the  famine  year  of 
1900  the  rates  fell  to  19  and  16  seers  per  rupee. 

Wages  have  similarly  risen,  especially  in  certain  rural  dis^  Wagw. 
tricts  where  the  population  has  been  so  seriously  diminished 
by  famine  and  plague  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  labour 
when  wanted.  In  the  western  section  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths now  receive  is  annas  a  day  instead  of  8  aimas^  and- 
labourers  5  annas  instead  of  s  and  3  annas.  In  large  towns 
the  rates  are  often  higher  even  than  these^  but  they  vary  con- 
siderably  in  each  case^  the  rates  in  Indore  dty  being  30  per 
cent  higher  than  in  BhopSl  dty. 

For  ordinary  labour  cash  wages  are  now  becoming  general ; 
but  wages  in  kind  are  still  the  rule  for  agricultural  operations, 
such  as  reaping  and  weeding^  while  the  village  servants— /alS?/, 
priest^  artisan,  watchman,  and  ^ibr^still  receive  doles  of 
grain  in  return  for  their  services.  Thus,  agricultural  labourers 
commonly  receive  one  pastri  (%\  seeis)  of  jowar  or  maize 
a  day.  During  the  harvest  season  they  obtain  24  seers  per 
iagha^  or  about  5  seers  a  day  in  the  eastern  and  a  little  less  in 
the  western  section,  for  cutting  maize^/0«^r,  kodon^  or  soman  \ 
and  15  seers  per  b'tgka  in  the  eastern  section,  and  about 
7^  seers  a  day  in  the  western  section,  for  gathering  wheat  or 
gram.  A  village  artisan  receives  about  30  seers  of  eadi  kind 
of  grain  yearly  from  every  cultivator. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  the  rates  of  wages  during 
the  thirty  years  ending  1904. 

The  material  condition  of  the  people  in  urban  areas  has  Material 
undoubtedly  improved  considerably.    The  middle-class  clerk,  conditioi 
however,  is  not  as  a  rule  well  off,  as  he  is  obliged  to  keep  up 
a  respectable  appearance  generally  beyond  his  means,  ^ea- 
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sionable  appointments  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  States, 
and  promotion  has  little  cormexion  with  length  of  service  or 
merit,  while  the  scale  of  pay  is  small.  The  cultivator's  posi- 
tion Is  not  very  satisTactory,  though  in  spite  of  bad  seasons 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  now  dresses  better  than  he  used  to 
do  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  places  on  high  roads  or  near  towns 
or  railways  he  has  learned  to  desire  a  higher  standard  of  comfort 
and  more  show.  A  great  source  of  impoverishment  is  the 
lavish  expenditure  incurred  at  marriages,  which  often  cripples 
a  man  for  years,  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


Rate  of  wages  per  month  io 

Western  Section. 

Bastcm  Section. 

1B74. 

1884. 

1894. 

1B74. 

1884. 

1894. 

1904. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Carpenter  . 
Blacksmith . 
Ma«on 
Ordinary 

labourer  . 
AKriculiural 

labourer  . 

10  to  t2 

7  to  10 

0  to  IQ 

3«o  5 
ato  4 

to  15 

13  to  IS 
13  to  15 

4  to  6 

3  to  5 

IS  to  16 

13  to  15 
13  to  15 

6  to  7 

3  to  5 

14  10  23 

13  to  15 

la  to  33 
6  to  to 
4  to  6 

7  to  15 
4  to  0 
74  to  15 

3  to  5 

a  to  3 

7*  to  15 
4to  6 
7|lots 

•  to  5 

a  to  4 

74  to  15 
Itoli 
4  to  5 
3  to  4 

IS  to  34 
Sto  7 
71  to  to 

4  to  5 

3  to  4 

The  condition  of  the  landless  labourer  is  not  enviable.  He 
lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  his  wages  beiii^  as  a  rule,  only  just 
sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  To  be  in  debt  is 
undoubtedly  the  normal  condition  of  all  but  the  trading 
classes.  These  have  profited  enormously  by  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  the  admimstration  of  the  States,  and  in  all 
places  of  any  size  the  traders  are  noted  for  their  increasiiig 
opulence. 

Forests*  The  forests  of  Central  India,  which  cover  a  considerable 
area,  belong  to  the  deciduous  and  dry  classes,  and  are  situated 
mainly  along  the  line  of  the  Vindhya  range  and  its  various 
branches,  and  in  the  Sntpura,  Kaimur,  and  Panna  systems. 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  accurate  figures  as  to  the  area 
covered  by  forests,  but  roughly  13,000  square  miles  or  i  7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  are  so  occupied.  The  States  havinjT  the 
largest  forest  area  are :  Rewah,  with  4,632  square  miles,  of 
which  642  square  miles  are  *  reserved,'  bringing  in  an  income 
of  4-1  lakhs;  Indore,  with  3,000  square  miles,  giving  an 
mcome  of  i-8  lakhs  ;  Bhoj)al,  with  1,713  square  miles,  giving 
an  income  of  Rs.  7,800;  Gwalior,  with  1,715  s(}uare  miles, 
giving  an  income  of  Rs.  72,000  ;  Barwani,  with  566  square 
miles,  giving  an  income  of  K^.  28,000  ;  Dhar,  mth  381  square 
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miles,  ^ving  an  income  of  Rs.  26,000 ;  and  Panna,  with 
1,728  square  miles,  giving  an  income  of  Rs.  22,000.  The 
chief  sources  of  income  are  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  mahuij 
lac,  rai  (extracted  from  the  sdf),  chironjt,  and,  especially  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Agency,  timber,  besides  minor 
products. 

The  deciduous  forests  contain  a  large  number  of  trees  y)ro- 
ducing  tmiber,  fruit,  or  sap  of  commercial  value  ;  the  sCil 
{Shorea  robusia\  sandal-wood  {Santalinn  album),  tendu  {Dios- 
pyros  iomeniosa\  mahud  {Bassia  latijolia)^  khair  {Acacia 
Catechu\  al  {Morinda  tmtioria\  and  those  of  other  genera 
such  as  Terminaija^  Anogeissus,  Sterculia^  Eugenia,  and  J  lard- 
wickia.  On  the  Malwa  plateau  there  is  little  or  no  forest,  the 
prevailing  trees  being  the  dhdk  {Butea  frondosa)^  and  various 
specieb  of  Mimosa,  Alhizzia,  Meiia^  and  Dalhtrgia. 

Distinct  changes  are  noticeable  in  passing  from  the  trap  to 
the  Vindhyan  sandstone  formation,  the  latter  fa\« airing  the 
growih  of  large  trees.  The  forest  area  of  Central  India  hab 
decreased  considerably  since  the  period  of  Mughal  rule,  both 
in  the  extent  covered  and  in  the  quality  of  the  forest.  The 
plains  of  Malwa  were  in  those  days  covered  with  a  thick  jungle 
of  dhdk,  while  the  region  between  Gwalior  and  Bhilsa  was 
sufficiently  wooded  to  afford  shelter  to  large  herds  of  elephants, 
ivliich  the  emperors  used  to  hunt  in  their  journeys  from  the 
Deccan  to  Delhi.  The  souA  of  Indore  State  round  Satw9s 
and  Bijdgarh,  and  the  Bhat-Gbom  district  which  lay  partly  in 
Pannft  and  partly  in  Rewah,  were  frequented  by  large  herds  of 
these  animals,  those  from  Pannft  being  esteemed  the  best 
The  jungle  round  the  town  of  OrchhS  was  thick  enough  to 
occupy  the  Mughal  army  several  days  in  cutting  a  way 
through  it 

Till  within  the  last  few  years  systematic  forestry  was  never  Admiais- 
piactised,  and  there  are  still  large  areas  which  require  proper 
management  Save  the  protection  given  to  a  few  selected 
trees,  such  as  the  makua  (Bassia  UiHfiHd^  khair  (Aauh 
Cafeeku),  sktskam  {Da&ergia  Sis$oo\  teak,  brya  {Pierocarpus 
Jliarsvpiim\  anjan  {Jfardwickia  M'mtta),  seja  (Lagersirofmia 
parv(lfdra)f  acAdr  (Buchanama  iatifoiia\  tindu  {Diospyros 
itmentosa),  and  a  few  others,  the  forests  have  been  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  jungle  tribes,  who  yearly  destroyed  considerable 
tracts  by  their  dahiya  cultivat  ion,  while  the  villager  cut  down 
ruthlessly  for  firewood  and  building  purposes,  no  attempt 
at  afforestation  being  ever  made.  Many  useful  grasses  areGnuet. 
gathered,  such  as  rusa  {Aniropogon  4^.),  from  which  a  fragrant 
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oil  is  extracted,  and  punh  and  4ub  {Cynoion  datfylon\  used 
for  fodder. 

The  jungle  tribes  cany  on  most  of  the  forest  work,  including 
the  Gonds,  KorkOa,  and  Kols»  who  live  chiefly  along  the  line 
of  the  Vindhyans  south  of  Uie  Bhopil  and  Rewah  States ; 
the  SahariASi  who  live  in  the  central  hilly  tracts  of  Bundd* 
Icband,  and  in  the  rpgion  round  Narwar,  Guna,  and  GwaKor ; 
and  the  Bhds,  who  inhabit  the  Vindhyan  and  SitpuiS  ranges 
on  either  side  of  the  Narfaadft  and  various  parts  of  M&lwft. 

The  known  mineral  wealth  of  the  Agency  is  considerable, 
and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  further  examination  will 
jeveal  fresh  deposits  of  value. 

Of  the  carbon  compounds,  other  than  diamond,  coal  is 
the  only  valuable  deposit.  This  is  found  in  the  Gondwina 
rocks  in  the  south  of  the  Rewah  State.  The  mines  are  situated 
at  Umaria,  and  are  worked  by  shafts,  the  workers  including 
a  large  proportion  of  the  jungle  tribes. 

Copper  has  been  found  at  Bardi  (24^  32'  N.,  8a®  25'  £.) 
and  at  Tagwa  village  (^^  16'  N.,  Sa""  o'  £.)  in  the  Rewah 
State,  while  it  was  at  one  time  extensively  worked  in  the 
Shahnagar  pargana  of  the  PannH  State.  Lead  in  the  fonn 
of  galena  has  been  found  at  Bargoa  village  near  Bardi,  and 
exists  in  rich  veins  in  the  hills  near  Seondha  in  DatiiL,  in 
the  Pir  sandstones,  and  in  the  quartzites  of  the  BijSwars. 
Iron  is  met  with  throughout  the  Vindhyan  rocks,  to  which 
U  gives  its  characteristic  red  and  brown  colours.  The  rich- 
est and  most  easily  worked  ores  occur  at  Hirapur  village 
(24**  42'  N.,  79**  39'  E.)  in  the  Bij.iwar  State,  once  a  famous 
centre  of  the  iron  smeUing  indu.str)'.  Other  rich  deposits 
occur  nenr  Barwaha  in  Indore,  where  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  industry  was  made  in  iiS6o  by  Colonel  Keatinge ;  and 
in  Gwalior,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  many  old  workings, 
especially  at  the  Par  hill  (26°  2'  N.,  78°  5'  K.)-  This  industry 
has  now  almost  entirely  vanished,  owing  to  competition  with 
European  iron. 

Manganese  has  been  found  in  the  Gwalior  State  and  in 
Jhabua.    In  the  latter  place  it  is  worked,  6,800  tons  having 

been  extracted  in  1903-4. 

In  materials  for  construction  Central  India  is  unusually 
rich,  much  of  the  local  building  stone  being  unrivalled  in 
beauty  of  colour,  ease  of  working,  and  resistance  to  the 
elements.  The  sandstones  of  the  Vindliyan  series  stand  first, 
and,  besides  having  supplied  material  lor  the  ancient  buildings 
at  many  places,  are  still  largely  used  for  local  purposes,  and 
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are  to  a  certain  extent  exported.  Tlie  Nlmach  and  Satnft 
limestones  aie  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Among 
the  Vindhyan  sandstones  the  Kaimur  sandstone  of  BbopAly 
of  a  fine  deep  purplish  red  colour,  has  been  used  in  many 
recent  buildings,  and  in  the  old  temple  at  Nemawar.  It  is 
fully  equal  to  the  similar  stone  met  with  in  Mirzapur  and 
Chunar.  The  lower  Bandairs  have  been  used  in  the  Taj-ul<> 
Mas&jid  at  BhopSl  and  in  the  S^chl  stupa^  while  stone  of 
the  upper  Bandair,  besides  being  used  in  many  modem 
edifices,  was  employed  in  the  old  temple  at  Bhojpur.  In 
Gwalior,  Bhop^l,  and  parts  of  Baghelkhand  tliese  sandstones 
occur  in  larL'p  deposits  well  suited  for  building  purposes. 

(  orundum  is  stili  profitably  extracted  in  Revvah;  600  maunds 
were  obtained  in  1907.  Asbestos  is  found  in  parts  of  the 
Bhopnwar  Political  Charge,  but  attempts  to  work  it  have 
hitherto  proved  a  failure.  The  only  valiialile  perns  met  with 
are  diamonds,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the  neight)ouihood 
of  Panna.    Agates  and  jasper  are  found  in  several  localities. 

Central  India  was  once  famous  for  the  fine  cloths  and  Arts  and 
muslins  made  at  several  places  in  Malwa.  Thife  industry  is 
still  carried  on  at  Chanderi,  where  delicate  muslins,  often 
shot  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  are  still  made  and  exported 
all  over  India.  The  demand  for  such  cloth  has,  however, 
diminished  with  the  disappearance  of  many  native  courts. 
At  Sarangpur  and  Sehore  town  the  industry  still  lingers, 
but  is  dying  out,  while  at  Snonj,  once  a  famous  centre  of 
this  manufacture,  all  recollection  even  of  its  former  existence 
ha>  \anished.  The  saris  and  dhotijoJas  f  f  Nfalicshwar  have 
a  considerable  sale.  The  usual  coarse  couiiUy  cloths  arc  pro- 
duced in  most  places.  There  is  a  weaving  mill  at  Indore  city 
which  turns  out  cloth  of  moderate  fineness.  Cloth  is  dyed 
and  printed  in  many  places,  the  dl  {Morinda  Hndwia)  dye  of 
Mandasor  and  Gautampura  being  famous. 

A  Gonsidetable  industry  formerly  existed  in  the  working  of  Mend* 
local  iron  obtained  from  the  rich  hematites  found  at  BijSwar,  ^^'^ 
BarwShI,  and  other  places,  but  it  is  now  carried  on  only 
here  and  there  to  a  very  small  extent  Inlaid  metal-work  is 
manufactured  at  Rampura  in  the  Indore  State. 

There  is  still  a  considerable  stone-cutting  industry,  especially  stone- 
in  the  country  round  Gwalior,  where  the  fine  local  sandstones  caning* 
are  carved  with  great  skill,  the  lattice-work  in  particular  being 
often  exceedingly  beautiful.    The  industry  is  one  of  long 
standing  in  Central  India^as  the  buildings  at  SbichI,  Khajrfiho^ 
Gwalior,  Chanderi^  and  other  places  show. 
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Opinm.  One  of  the  principal  and  certainly  the  most  lucrative  of 
the  industries  of  Central  India  is  the  manufacture  of  AlalwS 
opium,  chiefly  for  the  China  market.  The  chak  or  crude 
opium,  collected  from  the  poppy  plants,  is  soaked  by  the 
cultivator  in  llii:>ced  oil  to  prevent  its  drying.  This  composi- 
tion is  kept  for  about  six  weeks  in  bags  of  double  sheeting 
in  a  dark  room,  until  the  oil  drains  off.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  rains  the  bags  are  emptied  into  large  copper  vessels 
in  which  the  cKik  b  pressed  and  kneaded,  after  which  it  is 
again  kneaded  in  a  suocessioii  c^flat  copper  pans,  called  parity 
tin  of  sufficient  consistency  to  be  made  into  balls.  Each 
ball  weighs  about  40  tolas  (16  oz.).  The  ball  is  next  dipped 
into  some  waste  opium  liquor  called  rMa  or  jeihapan^  and 
covered  with  pieces  of  dried,  broken  poppy  leaf.  It  is  then 
placed  on  a  shelf,  or  rack,  also  covered  with  poppy  leaf,  to 
dry,  and  lose  all  superfluous  oil.  After  about  a  month  the 
ciJces  are  cut  open  and  remade^  so  as  to  allow  the  interior 
portions  to  dry  and  the  whole  to  become  of  uniform  con- 
sistency. An  inferior  opium  called  rabba  is  extracted  from 
the  old  bags  by  boiling  them,  and  is  disposed  of  chiefly  in 
the  Punjab. 

Commerce  In  the  Peripltis,  Osene  (Ujjain)  is  referred  to  as  a  centre 
Oidtnd«!  which  commodities  were  exported  through  the  port  of 
Barygpua  (Broach),  special  mention  being  made  of  onys^ 
porcelain,  fine  muslins,  mallow-tinted  cottons^-possibly  coloured 
with  the  dye  of  the  al  tree — and  ordinary  cottons.  At  Man^ 
dasor  there  is  a  record  of  the  fifth  century  erected  by  the 
guild  of  silk-weavers,  showing  that  this  industry  must  once 
have  flourished  here.  In  the  records  on  the  SinchI  stupa 
mention  is  made  of  various  trade-guilds,  including  that  of 
workers  in  ivory.  In  the  time  of  Akbar,  the  fine  doths, 
grain,  fruit  (especially  gmpes),  mangoes,  betd-leaves,  and 
opium  of  Central  India  were  famous. 
Existing  No  Statistics  arc  available  to  show  the  total  trade  of  Central 
uade.  India,  The  chief  imports  are  salt,  sugar,  ghi^  kerosene  oil, 
hardware,  machinery,  European  piece-goods,  arms,  oilman's 
stores,  and  wines.  The  exports  consist  of  grain,  cotton,  oil* 
seeds,  opium,  poppy-seed,  and  hides,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  timber  from  States  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Agency,  and 
building  stone,  especially  the  Nlmach  limestone. 
Chief  The  chief  centres  of  trade  are  Lashkar,  the  capital  of 

Gwalior  Stntf>,  Indore,  Mandasor,  Ujjain,  Ratlam,  Mhow, 
Sitnl,  Nimach,  Bhopal,  Sehore,  Morena  in  Gwalior,  and 
Barwaha.    These  main  centres  are  fed  from  district  marts 


centres. 
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which  ar(  in  their  turn  supplied  from  the  weekly  fairs.  Rail- 
ways and  roads  have  effected  a  noticeable  change  during 
the  last  forty  years.  The  large  stores  of  surplus  grain  which 
often  existed  withm  a  hundred  miles  of  a  great  town,  but 
which  on  account  of  defective  communication  could  not  be 
transported  thence  for  sale,  have  ceased  to  exist.  Prices 
have  risen  but  are  much  steadier,  while  a  supply  of  grain 
can  easily  be  poured  into  any  place  requiring  it.  Commerce 
is  carried  chiefly  by  the  railways,  and  by  cart  and  pack- 
bullocks  along  the  great  high  roads. 

The  traders  in  grain  and  cloth  are  mainly  Marwari  Banias,  Tradbg 
in  hardware  and  iron  goods  Muhammadan  Bohras,  and  in 
European  oilman's  stores  Parsis.  A  European  firm  has  agen- 
cies at  Indore  and  several  other  places.  Speculation  on  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices  of  grain  and  opium  is  very  common  in 
Indoit  and  Ratlani,  though  it  has  been  prohibited  in  many 
Stales,  'i'hc  rcgibtralion  of  such  transactions,  where  allowed, 
is  compulsory,  and  the  fees  \)yuvj^  in  a  considerable  income. 

Central  India  is  crossed  by  liiiee  of  the  main  routes  from  Means  of 
Northern  India  to  Bombay,  all  of  which  ultimately  join  the  J^^'J^j™™**" 
north-east  main  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Kailwayi. 

On  the  east  the  Allahabad-Jubbulpore  branch  of  the  East  East 
Indian  State  Railway  runs  for  89  miles  through  Rewah,  Maihar,  ^IV"* 
Fanna,  and  sevexal  other  small  States  in  the  eastern  section  * 
of  the  Agency,  serving  SatnS,  the  head-quaiters  of  the  Political 
Agent  in  Baghelkhand,  and  carrying  off  a  considerable  traffic 
in  lime  from  the  quarries  in  the  Nagod  State. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  Agency  passes  the  Midland  Gmt 
section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  from  Agra  p^j^^j^ 
to  Itbsi,  traversing  Gwahor  and  Bhopil,  and  having  a  num-  RiUwaj. 
her  of  branches.  For  a  distance  of  57  miles  north  of  Itftrsi, 
of  which  13  miles  He  in  British  tenritorjr,  the  line  was  con- 
structed in  1885  by  the  Bhopfil  State  and  the  Government 
of  India  jointly,  the  State  making  a  contribution  of  50  lakhs. 
The  net  earnings  are  divided  between  the  Darb&r  and  the 
Government  of  India  in  proportion  to  the  capital  expenditure. 
Another  section  from  Bhopftl  to  Ujjain  was  constructed  jointly 
by  the  Bhopll  and  Gwalior  Darbiirs.  The  line  is  114  miles 
in  length,  net  eamsnga  going  to  the  Darbftrs  concerned.  The 
Blna^Guna-Blran  branch  strikes  off  from  the  Bina  station  of 
the  main  line.  The  funds  for  the  portion  between  Bina  and 
Gnna  were  provided  by  the  Gwalior  DarbSr,  engineers  being 
lent  by  the  Government  of  India  for  its  construction.  The 
Ibe  was  subsequently  extended  to  Bftran,  the  Darbftrs  of  Tonk 
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and  Kotah  in  RAjputana  also  contributing  to  thii  section.  The 
total  length  is  146  miles,  and  the  net  earnings  divided  pio- 
pordonacdy  among  the  Darbars  concerned.  (The  Tonk  por- 
tion has  recently  been  sold  to  Gwaltor.)  A  blanch  from  Jhinst 
passes  eastward  for  73  miles  through  several  of  the  States  of 
Bundelkhand»  meeting  the  East  Indian  Railway  at  MSnikpur. 

The  lines  already  described  axe  all  on  the  broad  gauge. 
A  light  railway  on  Uie  2-feet  gauge  runs  from  Gwalior  station 
south-west  to  ^pcf  (74  miles),  north-east  to  Bhind  (53  mQes), 
and  west  to  Sabalgarh  (58  miles).  It  belongs  to  the  Darb&r, 
and  lies  wholly  within  the  territory  of  Gwalior  State^  but  is 
worked  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 

West  of  these  systems  lies  the  Ajmer-KhandwS  (metre- 
gauge)  section  of  the  Raj putana-Bifftlwft  State  Railway,  393  miles 
in  length,  of  which  341  miles  pass  through  the  Agency.  The 
construction  of  tliis  line  was  much  fiicilitated  by  loans  of  a 
crore  and  75  lakhs  from  the  Indore  and  Gwalior  Darb&rs 
respectively.  Starting  from  Ajmer,  the  railway  serves  Nlmach 
cantonment,  Sailina  by  N&mli  station,  Sit&mau  by  Mandasor 
station,  JaorS,  Ratlam,  where  it  connects  with  the  Ratlam- 
Godhra  line,  FatehabSd,  where  a  branch  strikes  off  to  Ujjain 
(14  miles),  Indore,  and  Mhow. 

The  Godhra-Ratlam-Nagda  broad-gauge  section  of  the  Bom- 
bay, Biiroda,  and  Central  India  Railway,  with  a  branch  to 
Ujjain,  runs  fur  175  miles  throutrh  Central  India.  The  portinn 
from  Nagda  to  Ratlam  and  Godiira  was  built  by  Govern  nu  nt, 
while  that  from  Nagda  to  Ujjain  belongs  to  the  (iwalior 
Darbcir,  and  lies  wholly  withm  that  State.  At  Ujjain  this  line 
niLcLs  the  Raj pu tana- Mai wa  Railway  and  the  Ujjain-Bhopal 
lines,  and  at  RatlSm  the  Rajputana-Malwa  Railway.  It  thus 
connects  Central  India  with  Bombay  down  the  west  coast 
through  Gujarat,  and  with  Kathiawar.  A  very  important 
extension  from  Nagda  to  Muttra  via  Mehidpur  and  Jhalra- 
patan  (Rajputana)  is  under  construction.  A  line  from 
Barwaha  through  the  Narbad^  valley  is  being  surveyed. 

The  Katni-Bilaspur  branch  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Raihs  ay, 
on  the  broad  gauge,  runs  for  loi  miles  through  Rewah,  serMng 
the  co  U mines  at  Umana,  and  giving  through  communicauon 
with  Calruiia. 

Central  India  is  thus  provided  with  a  total  of  1,080  miles  of 
railway,  or  one  mile  for  every  73  square  miles  of  country. 
Land  for  the  railways  in  Native  States  was  given  free  by 
the  Darbtrs,  while  the  abolition  of  transit  dues  has  fostered 
trade*  The  most  remunerative  line  constructed  at  the  cost  of  the 
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Barbars  is  the  BhopaMtSrsi  branch,  which  yielded  a  profit  of 
6^  per  cent,  in  1904.  The  Nagda-Ujjain  and  Bhopal-Ujjain 
lines  earned  3  per  cent,  in  tlie  same  year,  and  the  Blna-Baran 
and  the  Gwalior  Light  Railway  between  i  and  2  per  cent. 

The  influence  of  railways  is  very  marked,  especially  in  Influence 
Mvilwa,  where  there  are  more  lines  than  in  the  east  of  the  ^jj^' 
Agency.  Grain  can  now  be  carried  from  one  part  to  another 
freely,  which  has  largely  tended  to  equalize  prices.  Ra  lwavs 
have  also  necessitated  a  relaxation  of  caste  observances  wiule 
travelling,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  have  certainly  tended 
to  bring  members  of  the  same  caste  living  at  a  distance  into 
closer  communion. 

According  to  the  early  ]>U(Ulhist  books,  three  great  main  Roads, 
routes  passed  through  Central  India.  The  most  important 
was  the  road  from  Paithana  (modern  Paithan)  in  the  Deccan 
to  SriLvasti,  stages  on  which  were  Mahissati  (Maheshwar),  Ujeni 
(Ujjain),  and  Vidisha  (Bhilsa)  in  Malwa.  The  road  then 
turned  eastwards  and  entered  the  present  Bundelkhand  and 
Baghelkhand  Agencies.  Merchants  and  tiavelleis  passed  from 
Patafiputm  (Patna)  to  Sovba  on  the  west  coast ;  while  in  the 
well-known  story  of  king  Piadyota  of  Ujjain  and  Jivaka  the 
physician  <^  Rajagriha,  a  route  lying  through  Ashta,  Sehore, 
BhUsa^and  BhSrhot  is  indicated  The  principal  routes  became 
moie  defined  in  Mughal  days,  and  are  still  distinguishable  in 
the  names  of  numerous  villi^es  with  the  affix  sarai.  The  road 
from  Bijapur  to  Ujjain  crossed  into  Central  India  at  Bhdcan- 
gaon,  and  passed  through  Gogaon  to  the  historical  ford  of 
Akbarpur  (now  Khalghit)  over  the  NarbadS*  and  so  via  Depal> 
pur  and  Fatdiflbid  to  Ujjain.  Another  great  route  led  to 
Agra,  passing  in  Central  India  through  Ichhiwar,  Sehore, 
Sironj,  Mughal  Sarai,  Shfthdara,  Sfprl,  Narwar,  and  Gwalior. 
In  the  east  traveUing  was  attended  with  great  haidshq)s,  and 
Muhammadan  armies  did  not  often  venture  much  south  of 
Kflfinjar.  The  old  pilgrim  routes  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  to  a  great  extent,  while  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country 
was  rendered  more  difficult  of  passage  by  the  Gonds  and  other 
sava^  tribes  who  inhabited  it 

There  were  lew  m^alled  roads  in  the  Agency  till  after  the  Metalled 
Mutiny,  when  the  first  impetus  was  given  to  their  construction 
by  the  desire  to  improve  the  connexion  between  different 
points  of  military  importance.  By  degrees  the  extension  of 
nulways  and  improved  administration  have  induced  the  States 
to  co-operate  in  extending  such  communications,  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  improving  the  internal  connexions. 
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The  irur  (Ilk  ti  ll  of  niotor  cars,  which  many  chiefs  are  adopting, 
may  possibly  assist  in  this  result. 

The  most  in)|!ortant  through  line  is  at  present  the  Agra- 
Bombay  road,  originally  commenced  by  the  Bcnnl)ay  Govern- 
ment about  1834,  In  Central  India  it  follows  a  more  westerly 
path  than  the  old  Mughal  route,  though  it  crosses  the  Nar- 
badii  by  the  same  ford,  now  known  as  Khalghat.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  railway  this  was  the  only  important  tmde 
route  in  MalwS.  i  iiough  its  importance  has  diminished,  and 
will  decrease  still  further  on  the  completion  of  the  Nagda- 
M ultra  Railway,  it  still  curiies  a  considerable  traffir  from  the 
>,,Lil).i(la  valley  districts  to  the  railway  line  al  Miiow,  and 
souiluvard  into  Khruidcsh.  The  portions  in  Gwalior  State  are 
kept  up  by  the  Darbar. 

Other  roads,  such  as  those  from  Mhow  to  Nimach,  Mhow  to 
Kherighat,  DhSr  to  SardSrpur,  and  Ujjain  to  Agar,  were  made 
originally  for  military  purposes,  but  have  now  become  of  more 
importance  as  feeders  to  the  laflways.  Among  the  roads  which 
fltiU  cany  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic  may  be  mentioned 
those  from  Dewfis  to  Bhopal  through  Ashta,  from  Biaoim  to 
Sehore  and  R&jgarh,  and  from  Indore  to  Simrol.  Altogether, 
Central  India  contains  about  1,562  miles  of  metalled  roads,  of 
which  921  are  kept  up  by  Government  and  641  by  the  States. 
No  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  mileage  of  unmetalled 
toads. 

Con^-      The  carts  in  common  use  are  of  two  types— <»ie  having 

aacei.  ^olid  and  the  other  spoked  wheels— the  frame  consisting  in 
each  case  of  wood  and  bamboo.  In  towns,  bullock  carts  and 
horse  and  pony  carriages  with  springs  have  become  common. 
In  Gwalior  town  ekkas  replace  the  hngas  and  skignuHS  met 

Motots.  with  in  Indore,  Mhow,  and  Nimach.  Motor  cars  are  becoming 
common,  being  used  by  most  chiefs  and  by  district  officers  in 
the  Gwalior  and  Indore  States. 

Fenlei.  The  <^ning  of  the  railways  has  killed  the  traffic  on  rivers. 
There  is,  however,  still  some  traffic  on  the  Narbadft  ferries  at 
KhalghSt,  Mandleshwar,  and  Maheshwar,  and  on  the  Chambal 
at  Rftjgh&t  and  Dholpur. 

Pott  There  are  now  198  Imperial  post  offices  in  Central  India. 

Office.  In  (he  case  of  Gwalior  the  local  system  is  worked  in  connexion  . 
with  the  Imperial  system  under  a  special  postal  convention ; 
a  return  for  this  State  is  given  separately,  as  no  distinction  is 
made  between  the  letters  carried  by  the  Imperial  and  State 
systems.  Besides  this  State,  Indore,  Bhopftl,  CharkhiiT, 
Cbhatarpur,  Datil,  and  Oichh&  have  their  own  postal  arrange- 
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ments,  controlled  by  the  DarMrs.  The  States  of  Central 
India,  excluding  Gwalior,  are  distributed  for  postal  purposes 
between  the  three  circles  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  RajputSna. 

The  following  tables  show  the  progress  in  Imperial  postal 
business 


Postal  Statistics  for  all  States  except  Gwalior 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1909-4- 

Numhtr  of  post  office?  . 

61 

144 

198 

Number  ol  letter  l>oxes 

48 

X 

146 

Number  of  mile*  of 

P'05t;i1  onirnunications 

»i709 

Total  Qomber  of  postal 
articles  delivacd 

Letters .       •  . 

2,470,806 

3.034.839 

Postcards  • 

132,313 

879,989 

3,082,952 

Packets 

aa,995 

68,776 

273,098* 

263,573  • 

Newspapcis  . 

Parcels 

334,226 

332,411 

309,780 1 
04.*  73 

86,724 

35»445 

Value  of  stam{»  &old 

to  the  pablie    •  Rs. 

73.073 

M.357 

1,60,897 

1,83,970 

Value  of  money  orders 

issued      .      .  Rs. 

14,69,480 

34»85i30o 

53.32.767 

48,62,102 

Total  amount  of  savings 

bank  depodtt  .  rL 

7,00^ 

i8,]9,763 

*  lodadioe  anreffiater«d  newspaper*. 

t  lUcteend  M»nnpa|^  in  tlirFMOaea. 


Postal  Statistics  for  Gwalior  State 


18.S5. 

(average). 

tgoi-j. 

1903-4. 

Letters,  poitcards, 
newspapcn,  aod 
packets  . 

Pwcdi 

Value  of  nKMiqr  orders 

issued    .       .  Rs. 

Not  available, 
do. 

6.95.567 

344.7/8 
a8.497 

16,46,669 

251O42 
24.55.1^1 

4,308,2 16 
106,056 

13,92.962 

There  aie  thirty-eight  telegraph  offices  (departmental  and  Tele- 
oombmed)  in  Central  India,  irrespective  of  those  at  lailway  S^P^^ 
stations.  New  lines  are  being  rapidly  extended  throughout 
the  Agency. 

The  Sutes  of  Gwalior,  Indore,  and  BhopSl  have  established  Tele- 
telephonic  systems  at  their  capital  towns.  pbooet. 

As  regards  frequency  of  Amines,  Central  India  ialls  into  two  Famine, 
sections.   Famines  have  rarely  occurred  in  MfilwS,  which  is 
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noted  for  the  extraordinar)'  power  of  retaining  moisture  pos- 
sessed by  its  soil.  In  the  eastern  Agencies  of  Bundelkhand 
and  Baghelkhand  and  in  the  region  round  Ciwaliur,  winch 
belongs  topographically  to  the  same  area,  famine,  or  at  any 
rate  the  pressure  of  scarcity,  is  more  often  fell. 
Causes.  The  in\  anahlt  causes  of  famine  in  Central  India,  are  a  series 
of  indifferent  years,  succeeded  by  one  in  which  the  rains  fail 
entirely.  The  grain  reserves,  never  very  large  nowadays,  owing 
to  better  communications  and  increased  export  trade,  become 
exhausted,  and  the  people  are  unable  to  support  themselves. 
In  Mftlwa,  moreover,  when  the  famine  of  1899- 1900  felt 
upon  it,  the  inhabitants  were  endiely  unprepared  for  such 
a  calamity,  of  which  they  had  had  no  previous  experience. 
They  were  unaccustomed  to  migmte  and  lelused  to  leave 
their  villages  until  it  was  too  late,  white  the  stream  of 
immigrants  from  Rajputana,  who  had  hitherto  always  found 
a  place  of  refuge  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Mslwl,  added  to 
the  distress. 

EAriy  The  records  of  famine  in  Ontral  India  are  few,  litde  or  no 
'^"""^  notice  having  been  taken  of  such  visitations  till  comparatively 
recently.  In  1344,  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak, 
that  monarch,  when  travelling  from  Dhir  to  Delhi,  found 
Milwft  plunged  in  fomine.  In  1595  and  again  in  1630  it  also 
appears  that  there  was  famine  in  this  region.  Northern 
Gwalior  was  attacked  by  fiimine  in  1785,  and  Bundelkhand  in 
1S03-4,  1829-30,  and  again  very  severely  in  1833,  a  year  still 
spoken  of  by  the  people.  Withui  more  recent  times  two 
famines  have  attacked  Central  India,  that  of  1896-7,  which 
affected  mainly  the  eastern  section,  and  that  of  1899-19001 
which  attacked  MSlwft  principally. 
1896-7.  In  the  fiimine  of  1896-7  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles  was 
affected.  For  the  first  time  regular  measures  were  inauguratedi 
relief  works  and  poorhouses  beiQg  opened.  The  total  num- 
bers who  came  on  relief  works  were  3,900,000^  or  a  daily 
average  of  320,000  persons,  amounting  to  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  while  89,000,  or  4  per  cent,  received 
gratuitous  relief,  the  cost  to  the  States  amounting  to  about 
86  lakhs.  The  mortality  was  severe^  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes. 

1S99-         The  frimine  of  1899- 1900  affected  the  western  side  of  the 
190Q.       Agenqr;  and  Malwa,  which  had  not  suffered  from  such  a 
visitation  within  the  memory  of  man,  was  very  badly  afflicted. 
The  area  in  which  famine  prevailed  on  this  occasion  was 
47,700  square  miles,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the 
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Agency.  Over  about  17,275  square  miles  suffering  was  severe. 
Altogether,  33  million  units  were  relieved  on  regular  works  or 
by  charity,  the  cost  to  the  States  being  148  lakhs. 

The  results  of  the  most  recent  la  mine  are  only  too  apparent  Effects  of 
still  in  Mahva.  Throughout  this  region  in  every  tillage  large 
numbers  ot  ruini.:-d  houses  arc  tu  be  seen,  which  arc  referred  to 
as  relics  of  Chhapan  ki  sdl^  i.  e.  'of  the  year  56,'  1956  being 
the  corresponding  Sam  vat  year  to  1899.  The  effects  on 
agriculture  are  also  marked,  as  the  shortage  of  labour  due  to  a 
reduced  population  has  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  much 
knd,  especially  that  at  a  distance  from  villages,  and  in  a 
sabstitiicion  of  the  less  delicate  and  cheaper  khanf  crops  for 
rati  sowings.  In  particular,  the  cultivation  of  poppy,  which 
requires  careful  and  constant  attention  and  a  large  number  of 
labourers,  has  diminished  considerably. 

During  the  latest  period  of  distress  prices  of  food-grain  often  Piioet. 
rose  over  100  per  cent ;  thus  jawar  sold  at  10  seers  instead  of 
34  to  30  seen  per  rupee^  wheat  at  8  seers  instead  of  is  seers, 
giam  at  10  seers  instead  of  so  seers,  maize  at  zs  seers  instead 
of  30  to  40  seers,  and  in^at  12  seers  instead  of  30  to  40  seers. 
The  financial  position  of  the  States  was  seriously  affected,  all  Ffnanciat 
but  the  latigest  having  to  borrow  considerable  sums,  amounting 
in  all  to  s6  lakhs.  Of  the  mortality  no  reliable  statistics  Mortality, 
exist ;  but  that  it  was  very  large  in  both  ftmines  is  undeniable^ 
and  the  deaths  from  sickness  after  the  actual  stress  of  want 
had  passed  were  very  numerous. 

The  extension  of  railways  has  done  much  to  enable  food  to  Pkoteetion. 
be  brought  within  reach  of  the  people  when  fiimine  breaks  out, 
but  in  preventive  measures  the  States  are  generally  backward. 
After  the  (amine  of  1897  a  survey  for  protective  works  was 
made  in  Bundelkhand,  and  further  schemes  are  being  prepared, 
while  the  works  projected  in  connexion  with  the  general  irri- 
gation survey,  now  in  progress  in  the  Agency,  will  also 
provide  employment  in  future  famines. 

Central  India  includes  altogether  14S  Native  States  and  AdmiDis- 
estates  (as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  Tonk  State  in  Rftj- 
put^a),  which  range  in  size  from  Gwalior,  with  25,000  square 
miles,  to  small  holdings  of  only  a  single  village. 

Eleven  States  hold  under  direct  treaty  engagements  with  the  Treaty 
British  Government,  and  are  known  as  Treaty  States  :  namely,  State*. 
Gwalior,  Indore,  Bhopal,  Dhar,  Dewas  (both  branches),  Jaori, 
Orchha,  Datia,  Samtliar,  and  Rewah. 

The  sanad  States,  31  in  number,  have  direct  relations  with  Sanad 
the  British  Government,  but  not  by  treaty.   States  of  this  ^^^^^^ 
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class  (except  KhaniSdhina  in  Gwalior)  are  met  with  onlf 
in  the  eastern  Political  Charges.  In  the  earljr  years  of  die 
nineteenth  century  the  British  Government,  during  the 
settlement  of  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand,  entered  into 
engagements  with  certain  of  the  chiefs  by  which,  on  their 
presenting  a  written  bond  of  allegiance  (ikrarfumu^  they 
received  in  return  deeds  i^nads)  confirming  them  in  the 
possession  of  their  States,  under  certain  conditions  as  to 
powers  of  administration. 
Medlar  The  remaining  minor  Slates  and  estates  are  known  as  Medt- 
^^^atiied  or  Giuuaiiteed.  Agnementt  between  certain  «maU 
fSdings.  States  and  more  important  DarbSrs  daiming  authority  over 
them  were  arranged  through  British  mediation.  Such  States 
are  hence  termed  '  Mediatised.'  A  '  Guamnteed '  holding  is 
one  the  possession  of  which  is  guaranteed  under  conditions 
which  vary  in  almost  every  case.  This  form  of  tenure^  which 
is  peculiar  to  MftlwS,  arose  from  the  measures  taken  at  the 
close  of  the  PindSri  War.  Mfilwft  was  then  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  The  petty  RSjput  chiefe  had  been  reduced  by  the 
various  Marfttiift  powers,  but  many  of  them  had  fled  to  the 
hills  and  juqgles,  whence  they  sallied  forth  on  marauding 
expeditions.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  the  larger  States  assigned 
them  shares  of  revenue  as  tiinka  or  blackmail.  As  a 
measure  of  rough  justice,  the  rights  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
British  occupancy  were  recognized  on  condition  of  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  while  the  relations  of  such  chiefs  as  owed 
mere  subordination  or  tribute  were  adjusted  and  guaranteed. 
Adoption  In  1862  most  chiefs  received  sanads  informing  them  that, 
samdf.  on  ^  failure  of  direct  heirs,  the  Government  of  India  would 
recognize  and  confirm  the  adoption  of  a  successor,  in  accor- 
dance with  Hindu  or  Muhammadan  law  and  custom. 
Methn^5  Fuller  details  of  the  methods  of  administration  followed  in 
ofgoveni-  individual  States  will  be  found  in  the  separate  articles.  Most 
chiefs  exercise  thrir  authority  thro\];L:h  a  dizvan  or  minister. 
In  Gwalior,  however,  where  there  is  no  minister,  a  committee 
railed  the  Sadr  Board,  composed  of  the  heads  of  departments 
and  presided  over  by  the  Mahiraji,  discusses  all  general 
measures,  and  orders  are  promulgated  bv  a  chief  secretary'.  The 
chiefs  of  Bhopal  and  Rewah  are  each  assisted  by  two  mmisters, 
who  respectively  control  the  revenue  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  administration.  In  cases  of  gross  maladministration,  or  of 
a  minority,  the  control  of  the  State  is  vested  in  the  Political 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Agency,  the  direct  management  in 
larger  States  being  entrusted  to  a  minister  and  council  working 
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under  the  guidance  of  the  Political  officer.  In  small  States  a 
native  Sufierintendent  is  placed  in  immediate  charge,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  tlie  Political  Agent. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Supreme  Government  is  ConuoL 
now  styled  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  those  who  have  held  tlie  charge  substantively: 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Juhu  Malcolm,  ni  general  p>olilical  and 
military  cliarge  (18 18-21);  Residents  at  the  court  of  Holkar ; 
Mr.  Gerald  Wellesley  (1818-31) ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Martin  (1832-3) ; 
Mr.  John  Bax  (1834-40) ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Claude 
Wade  (1840-4);  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  (1844-54).  In  1854 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  post 
of  Agent  to  the  Govenior-GeDeFHl  in  Central  India,  which  he 
oontinoed  to  hold  for  five  years  (1854-9).  He  was  succeeded 
by  Cdlonel  Sir  R.  Shakespear  (1859-61) ;  Colonel  (afterwards 
^)  R.  Meade  (1861-9);  Lieutenant-Genend  Sir  H.  Daly 
(1869-81);  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  (1881-8);  Mr.  F.  Henvey 
(1888-90);  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  R.  Crosthwaite  (189 1-4); 
Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  David  Barr  (i  894-1 900) ;  Mr.  C.  S. 
Bayley  (1900-5) ;  and  Major  H.  Daly  (1905). 

The  chie6hips  and  estates  of  the  Agoicy  are  grouped  for  Adminls- 
administiative  purposes  into  eight  ^  Political  Chaiges:  theResi- 
dencies  of  GwaUor  and  Indoce^and  the  Baghelkhand,  Bundel- 
khand,  Bhopftl,  BbopAwar,  Indore^  and  Malwft  Political 
Agencies.  Each  of  these  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
Political  officer,  who  acts  under  the  ordeis  of  the  Agent  to 
the  Governor-General  for  OeoSatX  India,  the  ultimate  control 
lying  with  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment. The  Agent  to  the  Governor-General,  who  resides  at 
Indore,  is  the  head  of  the  local  administration,  and  exercises 
through  his  Political  officers  a  general  control  over  the  whole 
Agency,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  States  and  the  Government  of  India.  He 
is  also  Opium  Agent  for  Mslw^  controlling  the  laige  traffic  in 
this  commodity  in  Central  India. 

The  head-quarters  staff  consists  of  the  First  Assistant,  who, 
besides  being  Chief  Secretariat  Officer  and  a  District  Magistrate 
and  Sessions  Judge,  also  carried  on  the  duties  of  Political 
Agent  for  the  Indore  Agency,  which  was  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  ;  an  Assistant, 
who  is  the  Magistrate  in  charge  of  the  Residency  area  at 
Indore,  District  Magistrate  for  the  Fatebabad  Narbada  section 

*  Now  reduced  to  seven.    In  March,  1907,  the  Indore  Agency  waf 
aboUshedv  the  component  States  being  included  in  the  MalwA  Agency. 
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of  the  RijputSiU'-Milwft  RAilway,  and  Deputy  Opium  Agent, 
directly  responsible  for  the  control  of  opium  passing  the 
Government  scales  in  MSlivft;  a  native  Extra  Assistant  in 
charge  of  the  treasury,  who  is  also  a  District  Judge.  A  Native 
Assistant  is  in  charge  of  the  vernacular  section  of  the  office, 
and  superintends  ceremonials. 

Jurisdiction  over  specified  areas,  such  as  Residency  bazarSi 
cantonments,  and  railways,  has  been  ceded  by  the  States^ 
and  cases  in  which  British  subjects  of  any  race  or  European 
foreigners  are  concerned  are  tried  by  British  courts.  The 
courts  authorized  to  deal  with  such  matters  are  constituted  by 
the  Govemor-General-in-Council,  who  also  fiames  the  law  to 
be  followed. 

All  Political  officers  in  charge  of  Residencies  and  Agencies 
are,  ex-^ffidOt  vested  with  the  powers  of  a  District  Iiiagistrate 
and  Sessions  Court  under  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code, 
and  may  take  cognizance  of  cases  as  an  original  court  without 
committal  by  a  magistrate.  They  are  also  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  Appeals  from  Political  officers  lie  to  the  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General,  who  is,  in  respect  of  all  offences  triable  by 
Political  officers,  vested  with  the  powers  of  a  High  Court  and 
Court  of  Sessions  for  the  territories  under  his  control,  with  the 
proviso  that  original  and  appellate  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
case  of  European  British  subjects,  resident  in  Native  States, 
and  of  persons  charged  jointly  with  them,  is  reserved  for  the 
High  Courts  at  Bombay  or  Allahabad,  as  ordered. 

The  Magistrates  of  the  two  British  cantonments  of  Nimach 
and  Nowgong  are  Magistrates  of  the  first  class  and  District 
Magistrates  under  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  appeals 
from  their  derisions  lying  to  the  Polittml  Agents  in  Malwi 
and  liundelkhand  respectively.  M'he  (  antoninent  Magistrate 
of  Mhow  has  similar  powers,  but  appeals  from  his  decisions 
lie  to  the  First  Assistant  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General 
at  Indore.  The  officers  commanding  at  Guna  and  Agar  are 
vested  with  second-class  powers,  appeals  lying  respectively  to 
the  Resident  at  Gwalior  and  the  First  Assistant.. 

The  railway  magistrates  exercise  subordinate  jurisdiction, 
appeals  lying,  as  a  rule,  to  the  Political  Agent  through  whose 
charge  the  section  of  the  line  on  which  the  offence  took  place 
passes. 

Political  Agents  deal  with  civil  cases  only  in  petty  holdings 
or  in  such  of  the  larger  States  as  are,  owing  to  the  minority 
of  the  chief  or  for  other  reasons,  directly  supervised  by  them. 
Appeals  from  the  l^oliticai  uliicer  he  to  the  Agent  to  the 
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Governor-General.    Appeals  from  the  Cantonment  Magistrates  Canton- 
sitting  as  District  Judges  lie  in  the  case  of  Mhow  to  the  First  ^[^Jj^^^* 
Assistant  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General,  and  in  the 
other  two  cases  to  the  Political  officer  of  the  charge.  The 
railway  magistrates  ar<\  :is  n  rule,  also  Judges  of  Small  Cause 
Courts,  and  the  PoUtical  Agents  are  District  Judges. 

The  powers  of  the  different  States  m  criminal  cases  vary ;  Native 
but  generally  speakmg  full  powers  of  life  and  death  are  held 
by  the  chiefs  of  Gwalior,  indore,  lihopal,  Rewah,  Orchha, 
Dati^  and  Samthar ;  the  smaller  chiefs,  except  where  special 
authority  is  granted,  being  required  to  submit  all  heinous  cases 
to  the  Political  officer.  The  States  usually  follow  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  and  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

In  civil  matters  either  local  rules  or  the  old  pnnchayai  (arbi- 
tration) system  prevail.  Mutual  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  extradition  and  the  service  of  civil  processes  between  the 
States  and  British  India,  and  in  the  case  of  all  the  larger 
States  among  the  States  themselves. 

Rules  have  been  framed  for  the  decision  of  boundary  dis- 
putes between  the  States;  such  cases  are  decided,  if  necessary, 
by  a  British  officer  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  total  revenue  collected  by  the  St.it rs  ainouiita  roughly  FUiauce. 
to  428*3  lakhs.  Of  this,  231-1  lakhs,  or  54  per  cent.,  is  derived 
from  land  revenue  and  cesses,  26-3  lakhs  from  exci.se  and 
customs,  and  6«r  lakhs  from  dues  on  opium.  The  normal 
revenues  of  individual  States  vary  from  that  of  Gwalior 
with  150  lakhs,  Indore  54  lakhs,  Bhop^l  25  lakhs,  Rewah 
29  lakhs,  Dh9r  8*7  lakhs,  Jaor&  8-5  laldis,  Orchhft  4'5  lakhs, 
DaliU  4  lakhs,  and  RatUlm  5  lakhs,  to  sums  of  only  a  few 
hundred  rupees.  The  States  make  certain  payments  to  the 
British  Government,  for  the  up-keep  of  troops  and  other  treaty 
obligations,  amounting  to  about  6  lakhs  a  year. 

Under  the  Mtighals  the  right  of  coining  was  a  privil^e  Cnnenqr. 
granted  by  the  emperors  as  a  special  mark  of  fovour,  but  the 
privilege  was  often  extorted  or  assumed  during  the  reigns  of 
the  weak  successors  of  Aurangzeb.  At  the  accession  of  the 
British  to  paiaroount  power  in  the  nineteenth  century  seveial 
States  in  Central  India  issued  their  own  coinage.  Mints 
existed  at  Chhatarpur,  PannS,  Sironj,  Bhopil,  SohSgpur 
(Rewah),  Tehn  (Orchhft),  Ujjain,  IsSgarh  (Gwalior),  Srbiagar 
(Pannft),  Indore,  and  Mabeshwar  (Indore).  The  closing  of  the 
British  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1893  was  followed 
by  a  npid  decline  in  the  exchange  value  of  Native  State  rupees. 
As  the  result  of  this,  all  the  DarbSr^  except  Orchhft  have 
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ceased  to  coin  gold  and  silver.  Many  States,  however^  still 
issue  copper  money.  Although  the  British  rupee  is  now  kgal 
tender  in  most  places,  the  old  local  silver  cunencies  are  still 
met  with  in  hazars,  the  commonest  in  Mftlwft  being  the  SS^m 
shaM  of  RftjS  SSlim  Singh  of  Fart&bgarh  (Rsjputana),  and  in 
Bundelkhand  the  BSbd  sMi  or  HSja  skakL 
Ltnd  Though  each  State  has  its  own  system  of  land  revenue, 
""-^ll^  certain  features  are  common  to  all.  In  aU  cases  the  State 
daims  sole  proprietorship  of  the  soil ;  and  in  many  States 
no  occupancy  rights  are  allowed  to  the  actual  cultivators,  at 
least  in  theory,  though  in  practice  long  occupation  confers  a 
prescriptive  claim  to  such  rights^  and  even  sale,  mortgage^ 
and  subletting  are  allowed. 

All  State  land  is  divisible  into  three  classes.  Land  held 
directly  by  the  Darblr  is  called  MSba  ot  kaihar.  This  may 
be  managed  trough  a  contractor,  called  a  ffukmdSr^  ijdnadar^ 
or  makate^  who  receives  a  lease  for  two  to  five  years,  and  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  revenue  due  on  the  holding ;  or  it  may 
be  classed  as  khOm^  i.e.  managed  directly  by  the  State  through 
its  own  officials.  Jaglr  land  is  usually  held  on  a  personal 
service  tenure,  called  sarw^dm  in  MariUhft  States,  and  dates 
from  the  time  when  every  jdgirddr  was  bound  to  support  his 
chief,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  with  a  quota  of  horse  and  foot, 
called  %dbia.  This  service  obligation  has  been,  as  a  rule, 
commuted  into  a  money  payment  Land  is  now  granted  on 
this  tenure  to  high  offidals  of  the  State,  members  of  the  chiefs 
£Euniiy,  and  persons  of  position,  who  pay  a  percentage  of  the 
revenue  of  the  holding  as  tribute,  called  bai^t  or  idmluu 
The  rules  for  the  resumption  of  jdgir  holdings  and  succession 
on  the  decease  of  a  holder  vary  in  each  State.  Such  grants 
were  made  much  more  fipeely  by  Rajput  than  by  MarithS 
chiefs.  In  some  States  jdgirddrs  have  only  a  life  interest,  and 
debts  cannot  be  recovered  from  their  estates  after  death.  The 
third  class  is  known  as  muafi,  or  lands  given,  as  the  name 
?mp]ie^;,  as  a  free  grant.  These  are  ordinarily  of  two  kinds  : 
dhannada^  granted  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes ;  or 
chakrand^  small  allotments  to  palace  servants  and  personal 
attendants  of  the  chief,  pensioned  sepoys,  and  other  subordi- 
nates. From  these  grants  no  revenue  is  levied,  though,  in  the 
case  of  dharvidda,  certain  sums  have  often  to  be  devoted  to 
the  repair  and  u|>-keep  of  temples. 

Leases  to  cultivators,  except  in  States  which  have  been 
regularly  settled,  are  almost  invariably  made  for  one  year  only, 
a  ^atia  being  issued  by  the  Darb^  in  the  case  of  khdisa  land. 
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and  in  the  case  of  other  tenures  by  the  jdgirddr,  contractor, 
or  other  holder.  The  yearly  patta  appears  to  be  by  no  means 
unpcfiular;  and  State  officials  allege  that  the  actual  cultivator 
di»es  nf)t  benefit  by  a  long  lease,  as  he  will  not  save,  and  it 
simply  results  in  his  spendin^:;  larger  sums  at  marriages,  which 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  shopkeeper  and  banker  classes. 

Systems  of  assessment  of  revenue  based  on  tliose  in  vogue  Assess- 
in  British  India  have  been  adopted  in  all  the  larger  States,  and 
in  some  of  the  smaller  chiefships  which  have  been  admitiistered 
by  BriiLsh  officials  during  a  niinonty.  Elsewhere  the  revenue 
is  assessed  m  kind  by  various  methods,  of  which  the  chief  are: 
kankut  or  kut,  in  which  the  standing  crop  is  appraised  just 
before  harvest,  and  either  a  produce  share  taken,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  cash ;  bhdg  or  kist-bhag^  in  which  a  share  of  the  crop 
is  taken  after  it  has  been  gathered  in ;  hali  or  harankd^  in 
which  a  fixed  share  of  the  produce  per  plough  of  land  is  taken, 
a  system  in  force  in  hilly  tracts ;  thansd^  where  a  rate  is  fixed 
beCweeik  die  individiial  cuMvitor  and  the  State  for  a  term 
always  exceeding  one  year,  such  rate  not  being  subject  to 
femission  or  enhancement  under  any  circumstances;  and 
dgf^amSf  which  is  not  unlike  a  regular  assessment  based  on 
the  crop-bearing  power  of  the  soil. 

Revenue  is  collected  in  various  ways,  the  commonest  CbUection. 
methods  being  either  by  /Aeka  or  farming  as  mentioned  abovCi 
or  by  the  ttpdan  or  manoHdin  system.  The  latter  system  is 
very  common,  and  is  applied  to  Mam  land  as  well  as  to  other 
classes.  The  bankers  of  the  State  become  surety  for  the 
revenue  of  certain  tracts,  which  they  finance^  making  advances 
of  grain  and  money  to  the  cultivators,  and  recouping  them- 
selves from  the  revenue  The  late  succession  of  bad  years  has 
made  it  difficult  to  get  the  bankers  to  undertake  this  responsi- 
bility. Collections  are  made,  as  a  rule,  four  times  a  year: 
in  the  months  of  BhSdon  (August-September)  and  Aghan 
(November^-Deoember)  for  the  JkAafff,  and  in  Migh  (January- 
February)  and  Chait  (March-April)  for  the  rM,  When  only 
two  collections  are  maide,  they  take  place  in  Aghan  and  Chait 
Slates  are  fuUy  alive  to  the  value  of  the  cultivator,  and  remis* 
sions  and  suspensions  are  freely  made  in  bad  years. 

The  actual  share  of  the  produce  taken  varies  considerably,  IncMeoce. 
ranging  from  two*thirds  to  one-eighth,  after  deducting  the 
amount  required  to  supply  seed  for  the  following  harvest  The 
cultivator's  share  also  includes  the  perquisites  of  the  headman, 
and  of  village  artisans  and  servants.  The  share  taken  by  the 
State  is  worth  from  Rs.  6  to  Ks.  40  per  acre  in  the  best 
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irrigated  land  on  the  plateau,  while  in  'dry'  land  the  share 
varies  from  a  few  annas  to  Rs.  5.  The  hills  and  lowlands 
produce  even  smaller  yields,  The  actual  incidence  in  selected 
States  is  shown  below : — 


StM«. 

Lud  revenue 
assessed 
per  head  of 
population. 

Inddeoce  of  land  revenue 
per  acre,  excluding /ajf/r, 
mmifi,  boUiafi. 

For 
total  area. 

For  total  cul- 
tivated area. 

Wtittm  Stctim* 

Rti  a. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Gwalior  . 

3   4  »o 

oil  6 

a    7  9 

Indore      .  , 

• 

5  "  6 

0   9  7 

207 

Bhopal     ,  , 

• 

303 

0  10  I 

a  5  » 

Dhar. 

• 

5  »3  9 

0  13  4 

303 

Dewas     .  . 

• 

I    3  » 

3  10  5 

• 

1  i  I 

X  10  0 

5  7  3 

Eastern  Settifitt. 

• 

III 

0  fl  8 

0  Xfl  1 

Datift 

• 

507 

0  13  0 

9  15  0 

Misoei-  Besides  the  income  from  opium  raised  by  Native  States, 
laneous  ^hjch  varies  from  State  to  State,  duty  is  levied  on  opimn 
Opium,  passing  into  or  through  British  territory,  Abul  Fazl  mentions 
that  the  use  of  the  drug  was  universal  in  MSlwi  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  being  given  even  to  young  children.  The  local  con- 
sumption is  still  considerable^  the  drug  being  either  eaten  or 
drunk,  or,  less  frequently,  used  for  smoking.  There  is  a  laige 
export  trade  to  China,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  if  not  earlier,  and  was  long  controlled  by 
the  Portuguese.  When  attention  was  firat  called  to  this^  the 
British  Government  assumed  the  sole  right  of  purchasing  what 
opium  they  wished  from  Native  States;  and  in  1836  an 
agreement  was  made  with  the  chief  MSlwJl  States — Indoce, 
DewSs,  JaorS,  Radftm,  and  others— by  which  they  undertook  to 
limit  the  area  under  poppy,  to  stop  smuggling,  and  to  sell 
their  produce  to  Government  at  a  certain  rate.  By  183O  the 
unsuitability  of  this  agreement  had  become  so  evident  that 
it  W  IS  rthandoned.  The  system  had  raised  up  a  swarm  of  spies 
and  opium-seizers,  whose  hands  were  in  every  man's  house  and 
in  every  man's  cart,  till  at  length  opium-carriers  armed  them- 
selves to  oppose  opiura-seizere,  and  a  sort  of  civil  war  arose 
which  was  likely  to  become  more  extended.  At  the  same 
time  the  culrivation  was  in  no  way  curtailed,  while  smuggling 
increased,  and  the  internal  trade  of  the  States  was  disoiganized. 
It  was  then  determined  that  Government  control  should  com* 
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mence  only  when  the  drug  was  exported,  a  duty  being  levied 
at  certain  convenient  places.  To  effect  this,  Government 
d^pdts  have  been  erected  at  Indore,  Ratlam,  Jaora,  Ujjain, 
Bhopal,  Mandasor,  and  Dhar  in  Central  India,  and  at  Chitor 
and  Baran  in  Rrijputana.  They  are  under  the  general  control 
of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Central  India,  who 
is  the  Opium  Agent  in  Milwa,  and  of  an  Assistant  to  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General,  who  is  the  Deputy-Agent,  the 
weighments  at  Indore  being  supervised  by  the  Deputy- Agent, 
and  at  other  stations  by  Assistant  Opium  Agents.  Two  classes 
of  duty  are  levied :  an  Imperial  duly  on  opium  exported  to 
China  of  Rs.  600  on  every  chest  of  140  lb.  weight ;  and  a  " 
Provincial  duty  of  Rs.  700  on  every  chest  exported  for 
consunipiion  to  places  in  India,  principally  Hyderabad  Stat^ 
and  some  Native  States  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  number  ofrhcsts  passing  through  all  the  depdts  under  Sutisiics. 
the  Opium  Agent  m  Malwfi  during  the  la.1l  twenty  years  averaged 
2  7,500  per  annum,  yickling  ;i  tluty  of  159  laklis.  In  1904-5, 
19,287  chests  were  passed,  yielding  a  duty  of  115-1  lakhs. 
The  export  trade  to  China  is  apparently  declining.  The 
number  of  chests  has  decreased  from  42,35 1  in  1860-1  to 
36,964  in  18S0-1,  25,832  in  1900-1,  and  19,287  in  1904-5. 
The  price  of  opium  has  risen  considerably.  In  1814  the 
average  price  was  Rs.  29  per  dhari  (10  lb.),  in  1817  Rs.  33,  in 
1850  Rs.  44,  in  1857  Rs.  56,  in  1864  Rs.  62,  and  in 
1904-5  Rs*  72. 

No  salt,  except  the  small  quantity  turned  out  in  Gwalior  and  S^lt 
Datia,  is  now  manufactured  in  Central  India,  and  the  States 
receive  60m  the  British  Government  various  sums  in  com- 
pensation for  the  surrender  of  the  dues  formerly  levied  on 
that  article,  ss  detailed  in  the  accounts  of  individual  States. 
The  total  receipts  amount  to  about  3*4  lakhs  per  annum. 

The  only  other  impoftant  excisable  commodity  is  country  Exctie. 
liquor,  distilled  from  the  flower  of  mahud  {Bassia  kU^^id^  lixpw. 

Excise  administration  varies  considerably  in  different  States^ 
but  is  in  all  cases  defective.  The  right  to  the  manufacture 
and  vend  of  country  liquor  is  usually  sold  by  auction  to  one 
or  more  contractoc8»  who  are  then  left  entirely  to  their  own 
devices^  or  are  subjected  only  to  veiy  lax  supervision.  The 
number  of  liquor  shops  (excluding  the  States  of  Gwalior, 
Indore^  and  BhopSl,  for  which  figures  are  not  available)  works 
out  to  one  for  every  8*8  square  miles  and  951  persons,  rising  in 
a  few  individual  cases  to  a  maximum  of  one  for  every  6^  square 
miles  and  400  persons.   The  right  to  sell  foreign  liquor  is 
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usually  included  in  the  contract  for  country  liquor,  while  the 
right  to  retail  the  hemp-drugs—^^fw/'a,  bhangs  and  charas — is, 
in  almost  all  cases,  sold  along  with  the  contract  for  liquor  or 
opium. 

Opium.  The  opium  traffic,  being  a  considerable  source  of  income,  is 
more  carefully  controlled.  In  most  States  this  drug  is  subjected 
to  heavy  taxation  by  means  of  customs,  transit,  and  export 
dues,  and  numerous  miscellaneous  duties.  These  amount 
on  an  average  to  Rs.  30  on  every  chest  (140  ib.),  rising  to  a 
maxiiMum  of  Rs.  50  in  the  cahc  of  Indore. 
Local  and  Mumcipal  self-government  is  not  yet  common,  but  the  States 
mtmiciiMl*  Gwalior  and  Indore  are  introducing  the  system  into  all 
towns  of  any  size  ;  Bhopal,  RatlSm,  and  a  few  other  large 
towns  have  either  regular  municipalities  or  town  committees. 
Public  Public  works  in  Central  India,  excluding  railways,  belonging 
worlcs.  iiiQ  British  Government  are  in  charge  of  a  Superintending 
Engineer,  who  is  also  Secretary  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor^ 
General  in  the  Public  Works  department.  He  Is  assisted  by 
an  Examiner  of  Accounts  and  two  Eacecutive  Engineers,  in 
charge  of  the  Indore  and  N3god  divisions,  with  head-quarters 
at  Indore  and  Nowgong.  Imperial  roads  and  buildings  In 
the  Gwalior  and  Bhopftl  States,  however,  are  maintained  by 
the  DarbSrs,  whjle  others  make  contributions  towards  their 
up-keep.  Each  of  the  larger  States  employs  a  European 
engineer,  and  great  activity  is  being  displayed  in  the  Indore 
State,  especially  in  the  construction  of  metalled  roads.  The 
most  important  works  carried  out  during  the  last  twenty  years 
are :  the  Victoria  College  and  Jay&ji  Rao  Hospital  at  Gwalior 
and  the  palaces  at  Ujjain  and  Sipil,  the  King  Edward  Hall  and 
Holkar  College  at  l^dore^  and  the  Water-works,  tady  Lans- 
downe  Hospital  for  Women,  and  new  Central  jail  at  BhopSl. 
Anny.  The  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  formerly  controlled 
three  local  corps :  the  Central  India  Horsey  the  Bhopftl  Bat- 
talion, and  the  MSlwft  Bhil  Corps ;  but  in  1897  these  were 
placed  under  the  COmmander-in-Chief,  and  in  1903,  except  the 
Mftlwft  BhIl  Corps  (see  Sardarpur),  were  de-localized  and 
brought  on  to  the  regular  roster  of  the  Indian  anny. 

Central  India  is  included  in  the  Mhow  division  of  the 
Western  Command;  and  in  1903  was  garrisoned  by  3,388 
British  and  4,256  native  troops,  in  the  cantonments  of  Mhow, 
NiMACH,  and  Nowcong^  and  the  stations  of  Agar,  Guna, 
Sbhore,  and  Sardarpur,  detachments  from  these  places 
furnishing  guards  at  the  civil  stations  of  Indorb,  Sehore,  and 
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Besides  tljc.se  regular  forces,  there  are  several  regiments  of  Imperial 
Imperial  Service  troops.    Gwalior  maintains  3  regiments  of^^^ 
cavalry,  2  of  infantry  ,  and  a  transport  corps  ;  Indore,  n  transjiort 
corps,  with  an  escort  of  200  cavalry  ;  Bhop§l,  one  regiment  of 
cavalry.    These  corps  are  commanded  by  State  oflicers  and 
supervised  by  Britisli  inspecting  officers. 

The  other  troops  maintained  by  the  States  are  numerous,  but  State 
as  a  rule  little  disciplined  and  armed  with  ob.-iulcie  weapons,  ^^^opi. 
Some  details  of  their  strength  and  constitution  will  be  found 
in  the  articles  on  the  various  States. 

The  volunteers  in  the  Agency  chiefly  belong  to  the  Bombay,  Volun- 
Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  Volunteer  Rifles,  and  to 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsuia  Railway  Volunteer  Corps;  in  1903 
they  numbered  169  men. 

'^I'ill  recently  the  police  in  areas  adniinistered  by  the  British  Police. 
(iovcrmiienL  chiefly  consisted  of  bodies  of  men  enlisted  locally  ^"•P*'^ 
and  paid  from  local  funds.  Along  the  Agra-Bombay  road 
sou  til  of  Mhow,  the  petty  Bhil&la  chiefs  and  their  followers 
were  responsible  for  watch  and  ward  in  return  for  certain  allow- 
ances. In  April,  1899,  the  present  Central  India  Agency 
police  force  was  raised.  It  consists  of  48s  men  of  all  grades, 
who  police  the  cantonments  and  stations  of  the  Agency,  and  is 
in  chiuge  of  an  Inspector-General,  who  is  also  Assistant  to  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  the  criminal  branch.  Rail- 
way police  form  a  separate  body,  as  usual. 

The  States  of  Gwalior,  Indore^  and  Bhopal  have  now  r^gu-  Ststo. 
larly  constituted  police,  and  most  States  are  reforming  this 
branch  of  the  administration.  The  systems,  however,  vary 
considerably.  The  village  watchman  is  ordinarily  a  village 
servant,  and  often  regular  police  are  not  employed,  the  irregular 
State  troops  performit^  police  duties. 

The  common  criminal  tribes  met  with  in  Central  India  are  CrimiiMl 
Badhaks  or  Bigris,  who  come  mainly  from  MftlwS.  Closely 
connected^  if  not  identical  with  these,  axe  the  Moghias.  To 
lessen  the  depredations  of  this  dan,  settlements  have  been 
made  in  many  States,  at  which  land  and  plough  oxen  have 
been  allotted  for  their  use.  The  Moghias  are  registered,  and 
a  careful  watch  is  kept  over  their  movements,  regular  rules 
having  been  drawn  up  for  their  controL  The  principal  Moghia 
settlements  are  at  Mirkibftd  in  Gwalior ;  Bani  and  Bodhanpur 
in  Rijgarh ;  Mughalkheri,  Kurarwar,  and  Halkheri  in  Nar- 
singhgarh;  DhamanainKAchhi-Baroda;  Kularas  in  Maksudarf- 
garh ;  ChamAri,  Bh&wangaon,  and  Bichpuri  in  Khilchipur. 
About  7,3oo  membera  of  criminal  tribes  have  thus  been  settled 
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in  the  bULco  of  Gwalior,  Indore,  Bhopal,  Rajgarh,  Narsingh- 
garh,  Khilchipur,  Jaora,  Ratlam,  and  others.  Sanaurias  are 
also  found,  mainly  in  Bhopal.  The  BhSmpta  or  professional 
railway  thief  has  appeared  since  the  extension  of  railway  lines 
in  the  Agency.  A  Kanjar  settlement  has  lately  been  started  at 
Nowgong.  Vir  Gopils  and  Rlmoshis  are  o^y  occasionally 
met  with. 

Finger  The  systematic  registration  of  finger-prints  has  been  intco- 
si^r*"  ^       States.  A  central  bureau  has  been  established 

at  the  Agency  head-quarterS|  and  the  Darbftn  co-opecate  in  the 
collection  of  impressions. 
Thailand  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  attention  was  called  by 
daooity.  (^QiQnei  sieeman  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  gang  robbery 
with  violence^  especially  in  Native  States.  In  1830  Lord 
William  Bentinck  instituted  a  systematic  campaign  against 
such  crime,  Colonel  Sieeman  being  in  1835  appointed  General 
Superintendent  of  the  ThagI  and  Dakaiti  department  Owing 
to  his  energetic  measuresi  thagi  (murder  by  strangulation)  was 
practically  stamped  out  by  1840.  In  1864  the  department 
was  reconstituted  for  dealii^  with  organized  and  inteistatal 
crimes  in  Native  States,  the  Political  Agents  bemg  made 
Superintendents  for  their  charges,  and  an  Assistant  Superintend 
dent  being  stationed  at  Indore.  In  1878  control  was  vested 
in  a  General  Superintendent  at  Simla,  but  since  1904  super- 
vision has  been  exercised  directly  by  the  local  administration. 
An  inspector  and  a  certain  number  of  subordinates  are 
stationed  at  Sehore,  Nowgong,  Gwalior,  Nimach,  and  Sar- 
darpur,  who  act  under  the  orders  of  the  Political  officers. 

Dacoity  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  season.  The  highest 
figures  are  those  for  the  famine  year  of  1900^  when  1,051 
cases  were  reported,  and  for  1899,  when  643  were  recorded ; 
in  1897,  also  a  year  of  great  distress,  479  took  place.  The 
total  number  reported  between  1881  and  1903  was  6,312,  con- 
cerning property  valued  at  38  lakhs,  while  581  persons  were 
killed  and  3.789  wounded.  Of  dacoits  committing  robbery; 
9,794  were  arrested  and  2,689  convicted, 
j^lg.  There  are  a  Government  Central  jail  at  Indore,  a  District 

jail  at  Nowgong  in  charge  of  the  local  Medical  Officer,  and 
a  small  jail  at  Sehore.  Rugs,  carpets,  and  darts  are  made  at 
the  Central  jail.  The  jail  arrangements  in  Central  India  have 
been  revolutionized  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  all  States 
of  any  size  now  jxissess  properly  constructed  jails,  which  are 
administered  more  or  less  on  the  lines  obtaining  in  British 
India,  though  discipline  is  much  less  stringent.  Extra-mural 
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labour  is  the  rule,  large  numbers  of  prisoners  being  employed 
in  gardens  and  on  other  duties.  In  the  jails  at  Gwalior  and 
Bhop&l  industries  are  earned  on,  the  manufacture  of  tiles 
being  a  sptrciality  in  the  latter  jail. 

Although  lu  re  and  there,  as  at  Sehork  as  early  as  1839,  Education, 
individual  elTort  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  native  chiefs  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  school,  Central  Xjtive 
India  contained  only  two  schools  worthy  of  the  name  in  1868  ;  Sutes. 
and  it  was  reported,  as  late  as  1889,  that  in  matters  of  general 
education  the  darkness  was  Cimmerian.  Education  in  a  Native 
State  may  generally  be  said  to  vary  with  the  excellence  of  the 
administration,  and  with  the  acceptance  or  otherwise  of  modern 
ideas  by  its  ruler.    Thus  in  Gwalior  (1902-3),  besides  two 
colleges,  there  are  more  ilian  300  schools  supported  by  the 
State,  while  in  Rewah,  the  largest  State  hi  tin:  ca-t,  tin  tc  arc 
only  about  40  schools  of  all  classes.    About  i,coo  institutions 
exist  in  Central  India,  of  w  hich  4  are  colleges  teach lOj^  up  to 
the  University  B.A.    standard,  and   19  are  high  schools 
teaching  up  to  the  entrance  standard.    Missions  are  active  Missions, 
supporters  of  both  male  and  female  education.  The  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Mission  maintains  numerous  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  besides  a  laig^  cc^ege  at  Indore. 

In  1873  a  college  for  the  educatixm  of  the  sons  of  chiefs  in  Edacatioa 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Agency  was  opened  at  Nowgong.  In 
1898,  however*  it  was  abolished,  owing  to  the  small  attendance. 
In  1S76  a  special  class  was  opened  in  the  Indore  Residency 
school  for  the  sons  of  native  chiefs  on  the  western  side  of 
Central  India.  Ten  years  later  the  Daly  Cbllege  was  opened,  at 
which  several  of  the  present  ruling  chiefs  have  been  educated. 
In  1903  the  status  of  the  college  was  reduced,  the  idea  being 
that  important  chiefs  and  sardars  should  go  to  the  Mayo 
College  at  Ajmer,  while  only  the  petty  chie&  and  Thikurs 
would  be  educated  at  Indore.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to 
re-establish  the  Daly  College  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Mayo 
College. 

Of  female  education  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  principal  Female 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  made  by  the  MahirSjft  of 
Gwalior,  while  several  smaller  States  have  also  started  schools 
with  some  success. 

The  people  in  the  west  of  the  Agency  are  more  educated  GenmO. 
than  those  in  the  east,  which  is  due  not  only  to  the  generally 
more  advanced  state  of  the  former,  but  also  to  the  greater 
number  of  towns  there.   Omitting  Christians  and  'others* 
(chiefly  PSrsis),  the  Jains  are  the  best  educated  communityi 
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19  per  cent,  being  literate,  while  Muhammadans  come  next 
with  8  per  cent.,  foliowed  by  Hindus  with  3  per  cent.  In 
knowledge  of  Knglish  Muhammadans  come  first,  with  4  in 
every  t,ooc.  Oiily  ihree  females  in  every  thousand  are  literate 
in  Ceiurnl  India.  The  States  of  Gwalior  and  Indore  have 
a  regular  educational  department  under  a  European,  but 
elsewhere  there  is  no  such  organization. 
Spedtl  There  are  also  special  schools  in  these  two  States  and  in 
•cboolt.  Bhopal.  Gwalior  supports  schools  for  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Sardars,  as  well  as  military  and  technical  schools ;  in  Indore 
engineering  and  medical  classes  aie  held ;  and  a  SardSrs* 
college  under  a  European  principal  baa  been  opened  at 
Bhop&L  At  Mfaow,  Indore,  and  Nlmach  there  are  convent 
and  railway  schools  for  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 
Native  About  300  newspapers,  none  of  which,  however,  has  more 
than  a  small  local  circulation,  were  published  in  Central  India 
in  190X.  Of  these  156  were  in  Hindt  There  were  also 
73  books  published. 
Medical.  Mcdlcal  institutions  in  the  Central  India  Agency  practically 
a^d  dis-^^  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  the  Indore  Residency 
penstties.  Charitable  Hospital  in  1848.  This  institution  was  opened  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Impey,  then  Residency  Suigeon,  and  was 
built  from  funds  given  by  MahSrft^  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar  II. 
A  medical  school  in  connexion  with  this  hospital  was  started 
in  1878.  In  1850  branch  dispensaries  were  started  at  Ujjain, 
Ratlam,  DhSr,  DewSs,  SaiUUia,  Sh&japur,  and  Indore  dty. 
All  States  of  any  size  now  have  properly  constituted  hospit^ 
with  bmnch  dispensaries,  while  many  smaller  States  have 
dispensaries.  The  number  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  has 
risen  from  61  in  i88z  to  74  in  1891,  107  in  1901,  and  t66  in 
1904. 

The  chief  hospitals  are  the  Charitable  Hospital  in  the 
Residency  area  at  Indore,  the  Jayaji  Rao  Memorial  Hospital 
at  Gwalior,  the  Tukoji  Rao  Hospital  at  Indore,  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Hospital  and  the  Lady  Lansdowne  Hospital  for  Women 
in  Bhop&i  city,  the  Leper  Asylum  near  Sehore,  and  the  hospital 
at  Rewah. 

Vacdaa-  Vaccination  is  now  carried  on  r^larly  in  all  States.  The 
extent  to  which  it  is  practised  varies  in  different  States,  but 
though  here  and  there  prejudices  against  it  exist,  on  the  whole 
its  beneficial  effects  are  recognized.  The  total  number  of 
succes'^fiil  cases  was  131,844  in  1891,  141,937  in  190T.  and 
169,05  5  11^  1904,  representiog  a  proportion  of  19  per  1,000  of 
population. 
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Quinine  was  made  available  for  sale  at  all  post  offices  in  Snie  of 
the  Rajputana  Circle  in  1898.    In  1891,  3,855  grains  were  ^^^^ 
sold;  in  1900-1,  23,403 ;  and  in  1903,  21,319. 

The  Gwalior  and  Central  India  Survey,  commencing  work  Surveys', 
in  1 86 1,  completed  19,729  square  miles  of  sur\*ey  on  the  one- 
inch  scale  by  1874,  The  sphere  of  operations  lay  north  of  the 
24**  {>arailel,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  R.ljputana  Agency, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Districts  of  Jalaun,  JhaTr^i,  and  Saugor, 
and  comprised  Hntia,  and  parts  of  Gwahor,  Inciore,  Jaora, 
Khilchipur,  Rajgarh,  and  Tonk  States.  In  1862  a  party  was 
organized  for  the  survey  of  Rewah  and  Bundeikhand.  After 
the  complt  tion  of  18,456  square  miles  on  the  i-inch  scale, 
it  was  transferred  in  187 1  to  Bhopal  and  MilwS,  and  took  uj) 
the  survey  of  the  countr)'  lying  south  of  24**  N.  and  north  of 
22**  30'  E.  and  the  Narbada  river.  By  1882  an  area  of 
23,562  square  miles  i»ad  been  surveyed  on  the  i-inch  scale, 
comprising  the  States  of  Bhopal,  Narsinghgarh,  Dewas,  Jaora, 
Ratlam,  with  puruons  of  Gwalior,  Indore,  Jhabua,  Khilchipur, 
and  Rajgarh.  Between  the  years  187 1  and  1872  the  Khandesh 
and  Bombay  Native  Siales  party  completed  7,680  square  miles 
of  survey  on  the  same  scale  of  that  portion  of  the  Agency  lying 
south  of  22"^  30',  bounded  on  the  cast  Ity  Xiiiiar  District  and 
on  the  south  and  west  by  Khandesli  and  tlic  Kewa  Kantha 
Agency,  embracing  Barwani  and  Jobat,  with  pordons  of  Dhar, 
Indore,  Gwalior,  Dewas,  and  Ah  Rajpur.  During  1 870-1  the 
KajputSna  survey  party  surveyed  an  area  of  102  square  miles 
of  the  small  portion  of  Gwalior  and  Indore  lying  north  of  the 
parallel  of  25°  and  east  of  the  Beluch  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
BanSs.  In  1884-5  GuJarSt  party  surveyed  on  the  2-inch 
scale  337  square  miles  in  Jh&bua,  All  RSjpur,  and  Jobat,  lying 
to  the  west  of  74°  30'  E.  and  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
22°  30'  and  23"^  During  the  years  1855-7  and  in  1860-2, 
4,850  square  miles  of  survey  on  the  i-tnch  scale  was  executed  by 
a  revenue  survey  party  in  die  western  portion  of  Bundelkhand, 
comprising  the  States  of  Orchhfi,  Charkhflif,  and  Samthar, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  States  falling  in  Hamlrpur  District 
A  further  area  of  1,668  square  miles,  consisting  of  the  Indurkhi 
and  Daboh  parganas  of  Jslaun  District,  and  Karehra  and 
Pachor  in  JhSnsi,  ceded  to  Sindhia  after  the  Mutiny  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  Government,  were  surveyed  on 
the  4-tnch  scale  by  a  revenue  survey  party  during  1852-5, 
1856-7,  and  1859-60.  Besides  these  portions,  many  of  the 
larger  States  have  had  internal  surveys  made  for  revenue 
>  By  lient-Col*  Fleming,  !•  A.,  Surrey  of  India. 
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purposes.  Most  small  States,  however,  have  no  accurate  idea 
of  the  extciu  of  their  territories,  a  survey  of  the  land  actually 
under  cultivation  being  all  ihat  is  aucmpted,  no  measurements 
being  made  even  of  forest  land. 
Biblio-  [J.  Grant  Duff:  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  3  vols.  (1826).— 
g«pl»y.  Thorn  :  Memoir  of  the  War  in  India  from  1803  ^  1806 

(1818).— H.  T.  Prinsep;  History  of  the  Transadhns  in  India 
during  ike  A^bnimsiradim  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings ^  2  yols. 
( 1 825).' J.  Malcolm :  Memoir  of  Cenirai  Indm^  2  vols.  (1823). 
^Offidal  NarraHoo  of  the  Etanis  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857-9. — 
Admimstraiion  R^oris  (from  i866).--T.  H.  Thomton:  Sir 
Ri^ard  Meade  and  the  Fsudatory  States  of  Central  India  ( 1 898). 
— H.  Daly :  UfeofSir  Henry  Daly  (1905  ).— W.  Lee-Warner : 
The  Protected Frinces  rf India  (i894).--State  Gautteers  (under 
issue). — A.  Cunningham :  Archaeological  Survey  Reports,  vols, 
ii,  vii,  tx,  X,  XX,  and  m,— Census  Reports  for  Cditral  India, 
18B11  1891,  and  1901.] 
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TABLE  11 


Statistics  of  Agriculture  in  Central  India 

(In  iqiiMe  miles) 


L 


Totaiaiva  • 

Total  oacoldvmted  arm  ..•.«. 
CaltivableybntootcaltiTsted    •      .      .      •  « 

Forest  

Uncnltivable  •  • 

Total  cultivated  area 

Irrigated  from  wells  and  tanks  •      •       •      •  • 

„        „  other  tonnes  

Total  irrigated  area  

Unirrigated  area  

PHmeipal  Cropt. 

Rice   .  . 

Wheat  

Giam  

Jowdr   . 

B&jra  

Maize  

Kodcn   . 

Other  food-grains  and  pulses  

Oilseeds  

Sugarone  

Poppy   

Cotton  

Tobacco  

Miscdlaneous  

Total  aiea  cropped  

Area  doable  cropped  


78,773 

1 9.49 » 
19.415* 
881 

1,140 


953 
2,374 

a, 30a 

3.503 
III 
683 
aoa 

2,794 
£59 
(3 

m 
953 
3 

5.791 


3<^377 
96s 


•  Eicelaaive  of  la  Gwalior  and  lodore,  and 

fignm  are  not  available. 

Note. — The  principal  cropB  irrigated  arr  poppy  and 
wheat,  sngar-cane,  aod  rice  in  the  eaatem  section. 
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TABL£  III 


Principal  Sources  of  Ordinary  Revenue  in  Central  India 

(Tn  thousands  of  rup€«t) 


Fw  190M. 

For  190!'^, 

Total* 

liBpsrial» 

Local 
lands. 

Native 
SuMa. 

■  UCUa 

VflMfhAPlAl 

impcraua 

Local 

fends. 

Nativa 
Sutes. 

Land  revenue 

*'^'|? 

ia 

«•* 

a.35»i8 

2,3i,34 

H 

•  •  • 

a,3i,io 

Opium  • 

... 

... 

81 

6,08 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6,08 

Stamps  • 

7,10 

•  •  • 

C,86 

5,14 

Excise .  • 

7,01 

39 

1 

6,61 

6,70 

39 

3 

6,29 

Castoms 

33,54 

•  «  • 

2=5,54 

30,03 

30,03 

Tattka  and  tribute 

8,12 

3,36 

«  •  • 

5,86 

12,49 

4,79 

7,70 

Provincial  ratra  . 

10 

•  ■  • 

10 

11 

•  •  • 

1 1 

Assessed  t&xe& 

47.»4 

18 

k  •  • 

46,96 

3,33 

19 

•  •  • 

2,14 

Forests       .  • 

5»«7 

3 

•  •  • 

5f>4 

8,61 

4 

•  «  * 

8,57 

Interest 

35 

7 

•  •  • 

38 

38 

31,94 

Rei^stration 

2 

a 

• 

•  •  * 

31 

3 

«  •  • 

39 

Otbartoofcet 

83>33 

13 

83,01 

«»09.59 

91 

»4 

1,09**4 

Totoi 

1  3.50 

4.i4»35 

4,34,95 

6,41 

a; 

4,28,37 

Note. —Besides  thr  iti-ms  iM^  -  n  ali  n  r,  a  <  on<iiJrral)lc  rrvenup,  amounti-i^  t  >  aboat  115  lakhs, 
is  derived  from  export  duty  kvied  oa  opium  at  tlie  Goverament  scikles.  Tbu  is,  tiowever,  ciedited 
In  the  accoaata  of  BonlMtj. 


TABLE  IV 


Colleges,  Schools,  and  Scholars  in  Central  India 


1901-^ 

Namber 
of  insli. 

tattons. 

Scholar*. 

Nopber 
of  inati- 

ttttions. 

Scholars. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Alt!  colleges 
Professional  colleges  . 
Secondary-  schools  — 

Upper  (High) 

Lower  (Middle) 
Primary  schools — 

Upper    .      .  . 

Lower  . 
Training  schools 
Other  qiecial  acboola . 

4 

•  •  • 

»9 

30 

185 

500 

»5t 

330 
••• 

1,187 

9,772 
"»4»8 

i8,ai8 

ova 
oa* 

aaa 

475 
863 

•  •  ■ 

70 

4 

••• 

19 
4* 

•  ■  • 

»7 

»54 

3,026 
6,333 

15,713 
»6r43« 

754 

■•■ 

*»* 

... 
87 

5»9 
787 

140 

Ptivoti* 

Adranced  .  • 

Elemeatary      •  • 
Kote  •      •      •  • 

.3 
98 

132 
3,363 
364 

160 
18 

7 

121 

67 

343 

3,4»9 
870 

153 
7 

ToUl 

1,013 

57.390 

1,385 

«»067 

57,064 

1,693 
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TABLE  V 


Statistics  of  Medical  Institutions  in  Central  India 


1901. 

1908. 

190J. 

Hospitals^  brt. 
Number  of  dvll  hcwpitds  and  di»- 

107 

118 

«57 

Averaf^e  r^ait  v  number  of— 

(a)  la-patieaU     •      •      .  . 
ijt)  Oot-patienti  .      .      •  . 

(no  return) 
S,i6i 

85a 
8,668 

821 
8,473 

Ibcoiiie  froiiii->~ 

(a)  State  payments       .       .  Rs. 

Ip)  Local  and  municipal  pay- 
ments ....  Ks. 

(f)  Fcei,  endowment^  and  other 
souroet       .      .      .  Rs. 

i3»<97 

16,338 
74.8a8 
2^1984 

s6,so3 

ii,go8 

3i99»Sdo 

Expenditure  on  — 

(a)  Establishment .       .       .  Rs. 

Medidaes      .     .  .Re. 

«•• 

1,51,532 
1,90,369 

1,61,238 
»»29.374 

Vaccination. 

Population  amoog  whom  vaccinatioa 
wn  evfied  on     •     •      •  • 

8,6a8,78t 

8,638,781 

8,628,781 

Number  of  racoetsfid  openttfoat 

158.83a 

'54.350 

Ratio  per  tjpeo  of  population  . 

16.44 

1 8 '40 

17-87 

Total  eiqpendltnie  on  Yicdnation  Rs. 

27,146 

23,«6^ 

22,146 

Cost  per  sueoeMfid  case   .     .  Rs. 

0-3-1 

0-2-4 

0-2-3 

TRIBES,  RIVERS,  MOUNTAINS,  ETC. 


Bhn  Tribes,  The. — The  name  Bhilla  seems  to  occur  for  Origin  and 
the  first  time  about  a.  d.  600,  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  JJ^^J^' 
from  the  Dmvidian  word  for  a  bow,  whidi  is  the  characteristic 
weapon  of  the  tribe  known  as  Bhil.  The  Bhds  seem  to  be  the 
*  Pygmies '  of  Ctesias  (400  b.c.),  and  the  FwUndaimi  Pi^tUUu 
of  Ptolemy  (a.  i  50) ;  but  the  name  by  which  th^  are  at 
present  known  cannot  be  traced  fiv  bade  in  Sanskrit  literature. 
The  Pulinda  tribe  is  mentioned  in  the  Aitaieya  Br3hmana  and 
in  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  but  its  identification  with  the  Bhils  rests 
on  much  later  authorities.  The  Bhils  are  often  mentioned  as 
foes  or  allies  in  the  history  of  AnhilviSda,  and  they  preceded 
the  Musalmins,  both  at  AhmadabSd  and  Chlmpiner.  To 
this  day  it  is  necessary  to  the  recognition  of  certain  Rajput 
chiefs  that  they  should  be  marked  on  the  brow  with  a  Bhil's 
blood.  In  unsettled  times  the  Bhils  were  bold  and  crafty 
robbers,  and  the  MarSthas  treated  them  with  great  harshness. 
The  first  St^  to  their  reclamation  was  the  formation  of  the 
BhIl  agendes  in  the  Khandesh  District  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency in  1825. 

The  home  of  the  Bhils  is  the  hilly  country  between  Abu  and  Geogra- 
Asirgarh,  from  which  they  hnve  spread  westward  and  south- 
ward  into  the  plains  of  Gujarat  and  the  northern  Deccan,  and  tion. 
lately,  iiiidcr  pressure  of  famine,  even  to  Sind.  The  IJhils 
have  been  settled  in  this  part  of  India  from  time  ininieniorial. 
They  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  only  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  Rajputana,  and  Cxntral  India.  At  the  Census  of 
1901  the  Bhils  numbered  1,198,843,  distributed  as  follows: — 

Bombay         ......  569,842 

Rajputana       ......  339j786 

Central  India   306,934 

Elsewhere     ......  8s,s8t 

Some  of  the  Bliil  clans  have  advanced  a  claim  to  be  con-  General 
sidercd  as  Rajputs,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  eighty  years  f^j^J^*** 
that  the  settlement  and  opening  up  of  the  country  has  tended 
strongly  to  merge  them  in  the  general  Hindu  population.  It 
is  not  easy  to  describe  a  tribe  that  includes  every  stage  of 
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civilization,  from  the  wild  hunter  of  the  hills  to  the  orderly 
and  hard-working  peasant  of  the  lowlands.  A  further  difficulty 
arises  from  the  foct  that  the  name  Bhil  is  often  given  to  half- 
wild  tribeS)  such  as  the  Chodhras,  DhSnkSs,  Dhodias,  KIthodis, 
Konknas,  and  VSrlis,  who  do  not  seem  to  be  true  Bhils.  The 
typical  Bhil  is  small,  dark,  broad-nosed,  and  ugly,  but  well 
built  and  active.  The  men  wear  a  cloth  round  their  long  hair, 
another  round  their  waist,  and  a  third  as  a  wrap^  and  cany  a  bow 
and  arrows  cnr  an  ax&  The  women  dress  like  low-class  Hindus, 
but  plait  their  hair  in  three  tails,  and  wear  huge  numbers  of 
brass  or  tin  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs.  They  live  in  huts  of 
wattle-and-daub  surrounded  by  a  bamboo  fence,  each  standing 
by  itself  on  high  ground.  Each  settlement  has  a  hereditary 
headman  (gamH)t  who  is  under  the  chief  (naik)  of  the  district, 
to  whom  all  owe  military  service.  When  necessity  arises,  they 
are  gathered  by  a  peculiar  shrill  cry  known  9akuiki,  Scattered 
over  all  these  local  divisions  are  more  than  40  i^ls  or  exoga- 
mous  clans,  each  of  which  has  a  totem  tree  or  animal.  The 
true  Bhils  do  not  appear  to  have  any  endogamous  sub-tribes, 
though  such  seem  to  have  arisen  in  KhSndesh  owing  to  differ- 
ence of  dialect  the  adoption  of  Hindu  customs  in  the  matter 
of  food,  or  conversion  to  Islam.  Whether  the  Bhlls  ever 
possessed  any  language  of  their  own  is  unknown.  At  present 
they  all  speak  a  mixed  diak^ct  of  Gujarati  and  Rajasthani,  with 
some  borrowing  from  MarathI,  and  a  slight  admixture  of  Munda 
words. 

Bombay.  The  Bhils  are  hunters  and  woodmen,  but  most  now 
grow  a  little  rice  or  maize  to  eke  out  their  diet  of  game,  roots, 
and  fruits,  and  keep  goats  and  fowls  for  feasts  and  sacrifices. 
In  times  of  difficulty,  they  wili  eat  beef,  but  not  the  horse,  rat, 
snake,  or  monkey.  They  arc  truthful  and  honest,  but  thriftless, 
excitalile,  and  given  to  drink.  They  |)ay  no  respect  to  Brahmans 
or  to  the  Hindu  gods,  except  Devi,  nor  do  they  build  temples. 
They  reverence  and  swear  by  the  moon  (Barbij),  but  cliu  Hy 
worship  Vaghdeo  the  *  Tiger-god'  and  ghosts,  for  which  c\cry 
settlement  has  its  devasthdn  or  god-yard  with  wooden  benches 
for  the  ghosts  to  perch  on.  Here  they  offer  goats  and  cocks 
with  much  feasting  and  drinking,  and  dedicate  earthen  horses 
and  tigers  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  They  have  mediums  called 
badooy  of  their  own  caste,  whose  business  it  is  to  find  the  spirit 
or  the  witch  that  has  caused  any  calamity.  Witches  are 
detected  by  swinging  the  suspected  woman  from  a  tree  or  by 
throwing  her  into  a  stream.  Each  group  of  villages  has  a 
dh^  or  bard,  who  supplies  music  at  weddings  and  funerals^ 
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and  keeps  the  genealogies  of  the  leading  Bhils.  Each  village 
also  has  a  t  dva/,  whose  chief  duiy  is  to  officiate  at  a  funeral  feast 
{kaiia).  They  cele:jraic  the  Holi  at  the  spring  equinox  with 
feasting  and  drinking,  at  which  every  man  of  the  village  must 
be  present.  At  this  festival  fire-walking  is  practised  in  fulfil- 
ment  of  tows,  and  a  sort  of  mock  fight  takes  place  between 
men  and  women.  The  Dasahra  or  autumn  equinox  and  the 
BtvSfi  are  kept  with  dance,  song,  and  feasting.  In  the  month 
of  Shrivan  a  stone  representing  the  small-pox  goddess  is  wor- 
shipped, and  the  first  of  the  young  grass  is  cut,  with  feasting  in 
the  god-yard.  The  harvest  (October-November)  is  marked 
by  a  feast  in  honour  of  BibSdeOi  the  *  Father-god,'  who  has 
a  speda  seat  at  Deog^h  Bftciya  in  the  Rewft  KSntha  Agency, 
where  the  Badvas  resort  for  a  month  in  every  twelfth  year. 
Occasional  sacrifices  known  as  in  or  jatar  are  offered  to  stay 
an  epidemic.  Another  method  is  to  pass  on  a  scapegoat  and 
a  toy-cart,  into  which  the  disease  has  been  charmed,  from 
village  to  village.  The  women  steal  and  kill  a  bufTalo  from  the 
next  village  as  a  charm  for  rain.  The  chief  domestic  rites  take 
place  at  marriage  and  death.  Marriage  is  commonly  between 
adults,  and  may  be  arranged  either  by  them  or  by  their  parents. 
There  is  a  sort  of  Gretna  Green  at  Posina  in  Mahl  Kantha. 
Betrothal  is  sealed  with  draughts  of  liquor.  A  bride  price  is 
usual,  but  may  be  paid  off  by  personal  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  during  which  husband  and  wife  are  allowed  to  live 
together.  Sexual  licence  before  marriage  is  connived  at,  and 
the  nvuTiagc  tie  is  loose  ;  not  only  is  divorce  or  second 
marriage  easy  for  the  husband,  but  a  wife  may  live  with  any 
other  man  who  is  willing  to  keep  her  and  to  repay  to  her 
husband  his  marriage  expenses.  Widow  marriage  ii>  common, 
especially  with  the  husband's  younger  brother.  The  dead  are 
disposed  of  either  by  burning  or  by  burial.  The  former  method 
is  the  commoner,  but  the  latter  seems  the  more  primitive,  and 
is  always  employed  in  the  case  of  young  children  or  those  who 
have  died  of  small-pox.  Cooked  food  is  placed  on  the  bier 
and  left  half-way  to  the  burning  or  burial  ground.  In  case  of 
burial  the  head  is  laid  to  the  south  and  food  put  in  the  mouth. 
The  grave  of  a  chief  is  opened  after  two  months  and  the  face 
of  the  dead  man  painted  with  red  lead,  after  which  the  grave 
is  again  closed.  A  stone  carved  with  a  human  figure  on  horse- 
hack  is  set  up  in  the  god-yard  to  the  memory  of  any  leading 
Bhil  A  deatlnHnner  {kaiia)  takes  place  as  soon  after  the 
death  as  the  family  can  afford  it,  the  guests  sometimes  number- 
ing two  or  three  thousand.  Throughout  the  feast  the  rami 
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sings  songs,  and  oderings  aie  made  to  a  small  biazen  horse 
which  is  held  on  a  salver  by  the  chief  mourner,  and  is  the 
vehicle  for  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man.  The  Bhils  beUeve 
firmly  in  omens,  witchcraft,  and  the  evil  eye,  to  whidi  last  they 
trace  most  cases  of  sickness. 
Central  In  Central  India  there  are  more  than  loo  exogamous  divisions 
India.      ^      ^^j]^  theory  marry  freely  outside  the 

exogamous  section,  but  in  practice  the  MSnpur  and  Sfttpurft 
Bhils  rarely  intermany.  Tattooing  is  common,  but  the  sept 
totem  may  not  be  represented  The  hereditary  headman  is 
known  as  the  /am.  When  performing  the  death  ceremony, 
he  wears  a  janeo^  made  of  coarse  thread.  This  is  the  only 
occasion  on  which  the  sacred  thread  is  worn.  The  BhUs  here 
seldom  eat  beef. 

R&jpuUbia.  In  Rajputana  the  Bhils  differ  little  from  the  main  body  of 
the  tribe  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  south  and  south-west,  but  are 
found  everywhere  except  in  the  eastern  States.  In  1901  they 
numbered  339,786,  of  whom  66  per  cent,  were  in  Mew5r  and 
Banswara,  The  practice  of  marking  the  brow  uf  a  new  Rajput 
cliief,  alluded  to  above,  was  formerly  followed  in  Mewir, 
Dungarpur,  and  BSnswSra,  but  fell  into  desuetude  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  reclamation  of  the  Rajputana  lihils 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  the  Khandesh 
Bhil  agencies,  and  was  tul lowed  sixteen  vears  later  by  the 
establishMiL-nL  of  the  Mewar  Bhil  Con^s,  v.  Inch  was  one  of  the 
few  native  regimenis  in  Idjpuuna  ihaL  ^tou<i  by  their  British 
officers  during  the  Mutiny.  Service  in  the  MewSr  Bhil  Corps 
is  now  so  popular  that  the  supply  of  recruits  largely  exceeds 
the  demand.  The  Me«Ar  Bhds  consider  themsdves  supexkir 
to  the  Central  Indian  Bhlls»  and  will  neither  eat  nor  intermarry 
with  them.  With  the  GujSrat  BhllSi  on  the  other  hand,  inter- 
marriage is  permitted. 
The  The  Bhilala,  or  mixed  BUI  and  Rftjput  tribes,  numbered 

^^^^  144,423  in  190X,  being  found  for  the  most  part  within  the 
limits  of  Cential  India,  in  the  States  of  the  Bbopftwar  Agency. 
The  higher  classes  of  Bhilalas  diifer  in  no  essential  points  from 
Hindus  of  the  tower  orders,  on  whom,  however,  they  profess 
to  look  down.  They  have  neither  the  simplicity  nor  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  pure  BhU  They  are  the  local  aristocracy  of  the 
Vindhyas,  and  the  so-called  Bhumia  landowners  in  Bhopawar 
are  all  of  this  class,  the  R&j^  of  OnkHr  MandhSta  in  the 
Central  Provinces  being  regarded  as  their  leading  representSp 
tive.   In  Central  India  the  BhilAks  consist  of  two  main  groups. 
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the  Badi  and  Chhod,  which  do  not  intennarry,  but  are  divided 
into  numerous  exogamous  septs.  They  eat  flesh,  except  beef» 
but  their  usual  food  is  millet  bread  and  jungle  produce,  with 
rabri  or  Indian  com  boiled  in  butter-milk.  Like  the  Bhils, 
they  are  firm  believers  in  omens  and  witchcraft.  Their  most 
sacred  oath  is  by  Rewl  maia^  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
Narbada  river. 

Vindhya  Hills  {Ouindion  of  Ptolemy). — A  range  of  hills  Geogra- 
separating  the  Gangctic  basin  from  the  l)eccan,  and  forming  ^(JjJj^jjJ^ 
a  well-marked  chain  across  the  centre  of  India.  The  name  position, 
was  formerly  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  to  include  the 
Satpura  Hills  south  of  the  NarbadS,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the 
ranges  north  of  that  river.  The  Vindhyas  do  not  form  a  range 
of  hills  in  the  proper  geological  sense  of  the  term,  that  is, 
possessing  a  defii^iic  axis  of  elevation  or  lying  along  an  anti- 
'  !in.il  or  synclinal  ridge.  The  range  to  the  north  of  the 
Narbadii,  and  ilb  eastern  continuation  the  Kainiur  lu  the  nurlh 
of  the  Son  valley,  are  merely  the  southern  scarps  of  the  plateau 
comprising  the  country  known  as  Malwa  and  Bundelkhand« 
The  features  of  the  Vindhyas  are  due  to  subrenal  denudation, 
and  the  hills  constitute  a  dividing  line  left  undenuded  between 
difleient  drainage  areas.  From  a  geographical  point  of  view 
the  Vindhyan  range  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  Jobat 
(12**  27'  N.  and  74**  35'  £.)  in  Gujarat  on  the  west  to  SasarSm 
(34*  57'  N.  and  %f  a'  £.)  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Bihar 
on  the  east,  with  a  total  length  of  nearly  700  miles.  Through- 
out the  whole  length  as  thus  defined  the  range  constitutes  the 
southern  escarpment  of  a  plateau.  The  Rajmahai  hills,  extend- 
ing from  Sasaram  to  R&jmahal  and  foiming  the  northern 
escarpment  of  the  Hazaribagh  highlands,  cannot  be  correctly 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Vindhyas. 

The  range  commencing  in  Gujarat  crosses  the  Central  India  Oro- 
Agency  from  Jhabua  State  in  the  west,  and  defines  the  southern  ||^P^^^ 
boundary  of  the  Saugor  and  Damoh  Districts  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  From  here  the  Kaimur  branch  of  the  range  runs 
through  Baghelkhand  or  Rewah  and  the  United  Provinces  into 
Bihar.  The  Kaimur  Hills  rise  like  a  wall  to  the  north  of  the 
Son  valley,  and  north  of  them  a  succession  of  short  parallel 
ridges  and  deep  ravines  extends  for  about  50  miles.  At 
Amarkantak  the  Vindhyas  touch  the  Satpurfi  Hills  at  the  source 
of  the  Narbada.  Westward  from  Juhbulpore  District  they 
form  till-  northern  houndarv  of  the  valley  of  that  river.  Their 
appearance  here  is  very  distinctive,  pre^entin;^'  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted series  of  headlands  with  projecting  promontories  and 
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receding  bays  like  a  weather-beaten  coast-line.  In  places  the 
Narbada  washes  the  base  of  the  rocks  for  miles,  while  else- 
where they  recede  and  are  seen  from  the  river  only  as  a  far-off 
outline  with  the  plains  ol  liho]) al  or  Indore  spread  out  below 
them.  The  rocks  are  sanij  tunc  of  a  pinkish  coluur  and  Ue 
in  horizontal  slabs,  whicli  commonly  testify  to  their  origin 
by  curious  ripple  marks  plainly  formed  by  the  lapping  of  water 
on  a  sandy  shore.  To  the  north  of  this  escarpment  lies  the 
Bundelkhand  or  Mfilwft  plateau,  with  a  length  of  about  350 
miles  and  a  width  at  its  broadest  part  of  about  225  miles. 
The  plateau  is  undulatiqg  and  is  traversed  by  small  ranges  of 
hDls»  all  of  which  axe  considered  to  belong  to  the  Vindbyan 
system. 

The  most  northerly  of  these  minor  raiige%  called  the  Bindhft* 
chal,  cuts  across  the  Jhflnsi,  Bands,  AUah&bftd,  and  MirtS- 
pur  Districts  of  the  United  Provinces,  nowhere  rising  above 
3,000  feet  The  range  presents  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
plateaux,  each  sloping  gently  upward  from  south  to  north,  and 
ending  abruptly  in  the  steep  scarp  which  is  characteristic  of 
these  hills.  Many  outlying  isolated  hills  are  found  in  these 
Districts  standing  out  on  the  plains  beyond  the  farthest  scarpw 
One  small  hill,  called  Pabhosa,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  the  only  rock  found  in  the  Doab.  The  Bh&nrer  or  Pannft 
hills  form  the  south-eastern  face  of  the  Vindhyan  escarpment, 
and  bound  the  south  of  Saugor  and  Damoh  Districts  and  the 
north  of  Maihar  State  in  continuation  of  the  Kaimur,  thus 
being  a  part  of  the  main  range.  They  run  from  north-west 
to  south-cast  for  about  120  miles.  Their  highest  peak  is  that 
of  Kalumar  (2,544  feet).  Two  other  branches  of  the  range 
lie  in  Malwa,  starting  respectively  near  Bhilsa  and  Jhabua 
with  a  northerly  direction,  and  bounding  the  plateau  to  the 
east  and  west. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  Vindhyan  range  is  from  1,500 
to  2,000  feet,  and  it  contains  a  few  peaks  above  3,000,  none  of 
which  is  of  any  special  importance.  The  range  forms  with 
the  Satpuras  the  watershed  of  the  centre  of  India,  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Chambal,  Bctwa,  Sonar,  Dhasan,  and  Ken 
rivers,  besides  others  of  less  importance.  The  Son  and 
Narbada  rise  at  Amarkantak,  wh*  r<:  ilic  Vindhyan  and  Satpura 
ranges  join.  The  rivers  generally  rise  near  the  southern 
escarpment  and  flow  north  and  north-cast. 

Geologically,  the  hills  are  formed  principally  ol  i^icai  massive 
sandstones  of  varying  consistency,  alternating  with  softer  flags 
and  slrnles,  the  whole  formation  covering  an  area  not  greatly 
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inferior  to  that  of  England.  The  range  has  given  its  name  to 
the  Vindhyan  system  of  geological  nomenclature.  Over  a  great 
part  of  the  Malwa  plateau  the  sandstone  is  covered  by  the 
overflowing  Deccan  trap,  while  from  Ciinnurgarh  fort  in  BhopSl 
to  near  Johat  the  range  itself  is  of  basaltic  formation,  and  the 
last  60  miles  to  the  west  fmm  Jobat  to  near  Jambhughora 
consist  of  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  north  the  underlying 
gneiss  is  exposed  in  a  great  gulf-like  expanse.  Economically, 
the  Vindhyan  rocks  are  of  considerable  value,  the  sandstone 
being  an  excellent  buildiiiy,  material  vsl  wcl.  luis  been  extensively 
used  for  centuries  ;  the  Buddhist  topes  of  Sanchi  and  Bharhut, 
the  eleventh-century  temples  of  Khajraho,  the  fifteenth- 
century  palaces  of  Gwalior,  and  numerous  large  forts  at  all 
important  positions  00  the  plateau  having  been  constructed 
of  this  material.  At  NSgod  and  other  places  limestone  is 
found  in  some  quantity,  the  pretty  coralline  variety,  extracted 
from  the  BSgh  cretaceous  beds,  having  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  palaces  and  tombs  at  Mandfl ;  and  at  PannS, 
in  the  conglomerate  which  und^Hes  the  shales,  diamonds 
are  met  with,  though  none  of  any  great  value  is  known  to 
have  been  extmcted.  Manganese,  iron,  and  asbestos  are  also 
found  In  various  parts  of  the  range.  The  lofty  flat-topped 
hills  and  bold  scarps  which  are  such  a  marked  feature  of  this 
range  were  early  recognized  as  ideal  sites  for  fortresses  \  and, 
besides  the  historical  strongholds  of  Gwalior,  Narwar,  Chanderf, 
Mandu,  Ajaigarh,  and  Bandhogarh,  the  hills  are  studded  with 
the  ruined  castles  of  marauding  GirSsia  and  Bundel&  chiefs. 

The  hills  are  generally  covered  with  a  stunted  forest  growth  Foictts. 
of  the  species  found  in  the  dry  forests  of  Central  India. 
Teak  occurs  only  in  patches  and  is  of  small  size,  while  the 
forests  are  generally  noticeable  for  their  poverty  in  valuable 
timbers. 

The  term  Vindhya  in  Sanskrit  signifies  '  a  hunter '  ;  and  the  Mytho- 
range  occupies  \\  ronsideraV)le  place  in  the  mythology  of  India,  l^'K'cal 
as  the  deni  irratiiig  line  between  the  Madhya  Desa  r.r  '  middle  tioni. 
land  '  of  the  S.inskril  invaders  and  the  non-Ar}'an  iJcccan.  The 
Vindhyas  are  personified  in  Sanskrit  literature,  where  they 
appear  as  a  jealous  monarch,  the  rival  of  king  Himalaya,  who 
called  upon  the  sun  to  revolve  round  his  throne  as  he  did 
round  the  peak  Meru.    When  the  sun  refused,  the  mountain 
began  to  rear  its  head  to  obstruct  that  luminary,  and  to  tower 
alH)\«    Umialaya  and  Meru.    The  gods  invoked  the  aid  of 
AgaNi  \  ,i.  the  spirin;ul  guide  of  VindU)a.    I  his  sage  called  upon 
the  Viudliya  mountain  to  bow  do\^Ti  before  him,  and  afford 
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him  an  easy  pxassage  to  and  from  the  South.  It  obeyed  and 
Agastya  passed  over.  But  he  never  returned,  and  so  the 
mountain  remains  to  the  present  day  in  its  humbled  conditioii, 
£ur  inferior  to  the  Himalaya.  Another  legend  is  that  when 
Lakshmana,  the  brother  of  Rfima,  was  wounded  in  Ceylon  by 
the  king  of  the  demons,  he  wished  for  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
which  grew  in  the  Himalayas  to  apply  them  to  his  wound. 
Hanumin,  the  monkey-god,  was  sent  to  get  it,  and  not  know- 
ing which  plant  it  was,  he  took  up  a  part  of  the  Himalayas 
and  carried  them  to  Ceylon.  He  happened  to  drop  a  portion 
of  his  load  on  the  way,  and  from  this  the  Vindhyan  Hills 
were  formed. 

Kaimiir  HOls. — The  eastern  portion  of  the  Vmdhyan 

range,  commencing  near  KatangI  in  the  Jubbulpore  District 
of  the  Central  Provinces  (23**  a6'  N.  and  79**  48'  E.).  It 
runs  a  little  north  of  east  for  more  than  300  miles  to  Sasa- 
r£m  in  fiibflr  {24**  57'  N.  and  84®  2'  E.).  The  range,  after  tra- 
versing the  north  of  Jubbulpore  District  and  the  south-east  of 
Maihar  State,  turns  to  the  east  and  runs  through  Rewah  terri- 
tory, separating  the  valleys  of  the  Son  and  Tons  rivers,  and 
continues  into  Mirz^lpur  District  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
Shaliabad  in  Bengal.  Its  maximum  width  is  50  miles.  In 
the  Central  Provinces  the  appearance  of  the  range  is  very 
distinctive.  Thr  rock  formation  is  metamorphic  and  the 
strata  have  been  upheaved  into  an  almost  vertical  position, 
gi\  ing  the  range  the  appearance  of  a  sharp  ridge.  In  places 
the  range  almost  disappears,  being  marked  only  by  a  low 
rocky  chain,  and  in  ihis  portion  it  never  rises  more  than  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  The  range  enters  Central 
ln(l:.L  at  Jukehi  in  Maihar  State  {2-^  29'  N.  and  80°  27'  E.), 
aiid  lun.s  lor  150  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  fdrmu-iL; 
the  northern  wall  of  the  Son  valley  and  uvciluingnig  ihc  rucr 
in  a  long  bold  scarp  of  sandstone  rock,  from  which  near 
Govindgarh  a  branch  turns  off  to  the  north-west.  The  range 
here  attains  an  elevation  of  a  little  over  s,ooo  feet  In  Mirza- 
pur  the  height  of  the  lange  decreases  in  the  centre  to  rise  again 
to  over  2,000  feet  at  the  rock  of  Bijaigarh  with  its  ancient  fort 
Interesting  relics  of  prehistoric  man  have  been  found  in  the 
caves  and  rock-shelters  of  the  hills  here^  in  the  form  of  rude 
dmwings  and  stone  implements.  In  Shihflb3d  District  the 
summit  of  the  hills  consists  of  a  series  of  saucer^^haped  valleys, 
each  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  containing  a  deposit  of  rich 
vegetable  mould  in  the  centre  snd  producing  the  finest  crops. 
The  general  height  of  the  plateau  is  here  1^500  feet  above 
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sea-level.  The  sides  are  precipitous,  but  there  are  several 
passes,  some  of  which  are  practicable  for  beasts  of  burden. 
The  ruined  f<^rt  of  Rohtas  is  situated  on  these  hills.  The 
rocks  thri  lu^hout  consist  principally  of  sandstones  and  shales. 

Satptiras  (or  Satpuras).— -A  range  of  hills  in  the  centre  of  Geogra- 
India.  The  name,  which  is  modem,  originally  belonged  only  ^^^J^ 
to  the  hills  which  divide  the  Narbada  and  Tapti  valleys  in 
Nimar  (Central  Provinces),  and  which  were  styled  the  saiputra 
or  '  seven  sons  '  of  the  Vindhyan  mountains.  Another  deriva- 
tion is  from  sdtpurd  ('seven  folds'),  referring  to  the  numerous 
parallel  ridges  of  ihe  range.  The  term  Satpura:^  is  now,  how- 
ever, customarily  applied  to  the  whole  range  which,  commencing 
hX.  Amarkantak  in  Rewah,  Central  India  (22°  41'  N.  and 
81^48'  £.),  runs  south  of  the  Narbada  river  nearly  down  to  the 
western  coast.  The  Sfttpur&s  are  sometimes,  but  inoonectly, 
included  under  the  Vinohya  range.  Taking  Amarkantak  as 
tent  eastern  boundary,  the  SStpur&s  extend  from  east  to  west  for 
about  600  mflesy  and  in  their  greatest  width,  where  they  stretch 
down  to  Beiar,  exceed  100  mites  from  north  to  south.  The 
shape  of  the  lange  is  almost  triangular*  From  Amarkantak  an 
cuter  ridg^  (see  Maikala)  runs  south-west  for  about  100  miles 
to  the  Sftletekri  hills  in  BSlSghtt  District  (Central  Provinces), 
thus  forming  as  it  were  the  head  of  the  range  which,  shrinking 
as  it  proceeds  westward  from  a  broad  table-land  to  two  parallel 
lidges,  ends,  so  for  as  the  Central  Provinces  are  concerned,  at 
the  fitmous  hill  fortress  of  AsIrgarh.  Beyond  this  point  the  > 
RfljpTpla  hills,  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  NarbadS  from 
that  of  the  Tlpti,  complete  the  chain  as  iiur  as  the  Western 
Ghats.  On  the  table^land  comprised  between  the  northern  and 
southern  faces  of  the  range  are  situated  the  Central  Provinces 
Districts  of  Mandlfi,  part  of  fi&ldgb&t,  SeonI,  CbbindwIUra,  and 
Betul. 

The  superficial  stratum  covering  the  main  SatpurS  range  is  r;<oio.pcal 

trappean,  but  in  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces  cr^'stalline  rocks  ''^f^^^^*""' 
are  uppermost,  and  over  the  Pachmarhi  hills  sandstone  is  also 
uncovered.  In  Mandla  the  higher  peaks  are  capped  with 
laterite.  On  the  north  and  south  the  approaches  to  the 
Satpurfis  are  marked  as  far  v.(.  -i  as  Turanmal  by  low  lines  of 
foot-hiiis.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  steep  slopes  leading  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  plateau,  traversed  in  all  directions  by 
narrow  deep  ravines,  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  streams 
and  rivers,  and  covered  throughout  their  extent  with  forest. 

Portions  of  the  Satpura  plateau  consist,  as  in  Mandla  and  Jj""* 
the  north  of  Chhindwara,  of  a  rugged  mass  of  hills  hurled  plateau. 
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together  by  volcanic  action.  But  the  greater  part  is  an  un- 
dulating table-land,  a  succession  of  bare  stony  ridges  and  narrow 
fertile  valleys,  into  which  the  soil  has  been  deposited  by 
drainage.  In  a  few  level  tracts,  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Machna 
and  Satnpna  near  Betul,  and  the  upen  plain  between  Seoni 
and  Chhindwara,  there  are  extensive  areas  of  productive  land. 
Scattered  over  the  plateau,  isolated  flat-topped  hills  rise  abruptly 
from  the  plain.  The  scenery  of  the  northem  and  soudiem 
hills,  as  observed  from  the  roads  which  traverse  them,  is  of 
remarkable  beauty.  The  drainage  of  the  SAtpurSs  is  carried 
off  on  the  north  by  the  Narbad9,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Wainganga,  WardhS,  and  TSpti,  all  of  which  have  their  source 
in  these  hills. 

Height  The  highest  peaks  are  contained  in  the  northern  lange^  rising 
abruptly  from  the  valley  of  the  NarbadS,  and  generally  sloping 
down  to  the  plateau,  but  towards  the  west  the  southern  range 
has  the  greater  elevation.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  a 
number  of  small  table-lands  lying  among  the  hills  at  a  greater 
height  than  the  bulk  of  the  plateau.  Of  these  PachmaruI 
(3,530  feet)  and  Chikalda  in  BerSr  (3,664  feet)  have  been 
formed  into  hill  stations  :  while  Raigarh  (2,200 feet)  inBAlflgbftt 
District  and  Khfimla  in  Betul  (3,800  feet)  are  famous  grazing 
and  breeding  grounds  for  cattle.  Dhapgarh  (4,454  feet)  is  the' 
highest  point  on  the  range,  and  there  are  a  few  others  of  over 
4,000  feet.  Among  the  peaks  that  rise  from  3,000  to  3,800  feet 
•  above  sea  level,  the  grandest  is  Turanmal  (Bombay  Presi- 
dency), a  long,  rather  narrow,  table-land,  3,300  feet  above  the 
sea  and  about  16  square  miles  in  area.  West  of  this  the 
mountainous  land  presents  a  wall-like  appearance  towards  both 
the  Narbada  on  the  north  and  the  Tnpti  on  the  south.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  Tasdin  Vali  (Cen;ral  India)  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  general 
height  of  the  plateau  is  about  2,000  feet. 

Foretti.  'l^t.  hills  and  slopes  are  clothed  with  forest  extending  over 
some  thousands  of  s(juare  miles ;  but  much  of  this  is  of  little 
value,  owing  to  unrestricted  fellings  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  conserwmcy,  and  to  the  shifting  cuUivalion  practised 
by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  led  to  patches  being  annually 
cleared  and  burnt  down.  The  most  valuable  forests  are  those 
of  sal  iJShona  rabusta)  on  the  eastern  hills,  and  leak  on  the 
west. 

Hill  tribes.  The  SStpurS  hills  have  formed  in  the  past  a  refuge  for 
aboriginal  or  Diavidian  tribes  driven  out  of  the  plains  by  the 
advance  of  Hindu  dviliiation.  Here  they  retired,  and  occupied 
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the  stony  and  barren  slopes  which  the  new  settlers,  with  the 
rich  lowlands  at  their  disposal,  disdained  to  cultivate  ;  and  here 
they  still  rear  their  light  rains  crops  of  millets  which  are  smrrely 
more  than  grass,  barely  tickling  the  soil  with  the  pknigh,  and 
eking  out  a  scanty  subsistence  with  the  roots  and  fruits  of  the 
forests,  and  the  pursuit  of  game.  The  Baigas,  the  wildest  of 
these  tribes,  have  even  now  scarcely  attained  to  the  rudiments 
ot  cultivation,  but  the  Gonds,  the  Korki  and  the  Bhils  have 
made  some  progress  by  contact  with  their  Hindu  neighbours. 

The  open  plateau  has  for  two  or  three  centuries  been  peopled  Commoni- 
by  Hindu  immigrants  ;  but  it  i-.  only  m  the  la.sl  liliy  years  ilmt 
travelling  lias  been  rendered  sale  and  easy,  by  the  construction 
of  metalled  roads  winding  up  the  steep  passes,  and  enabling 
wheeled  traffic  to  pass  over  the  heavy  land  of  the  valleys.  Till 
then  such  trade  as  existed  was  conducted  by  nomad  Banjftrfls 
on  pack-bullocks.  The  first  railway  across  the  S&tpura  plateau, 
a  namnrgauge  extension  of  the  Bengal-NSgpur  line  from 
Gondii  to  Jubbulpore,  has  recently  been  opened.  The  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railwayi  from  Bombay  to  Jubbidpore^  runs 
through  a  breach  in  the  range  just  east  of  Astrgarh,  while  the 
Bombay-Agra  road  crosses  farther  to  the  west* 

MalMa  (or  MeMala).—-A.  nmge  of  hiDs  in  the  Centra! 
Provinoes  and  Central  India,  lying  between  at**  ii'  and  is® 
40'  N.  and  So"*  46'  and  81"*  46'  £.  It  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  great  hill  systemsof  the  Vimduyas  and  Satpuras, 
fonning  respectively  the  northern  and  southern  walls  of  the 
Narbadft  valley*  Starting  in  the  KhairSgarh  State  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  the  range  runs  in  a  general  south-easterly 
directioin  for  the  first  46  miles  in  British  territory,  and  then 
entering  the  Sohagpur pargana  of  Rewah  State,  terminates  84 
miles  farther  at  Aiiarkantak,  one  of  the  most  sacred  places 
in  India,  where  the  source  of  the  Narbad^  river  is  situated. 
Unlike  the  two  great  ranges  which  it  connects,  the  Maikala 
forms  a  broad  plateau  of  880  square  miles  in  extent,  mostly 
forest  country  inhabited  by  Gonds.  The  elevation  of  the  range 
does  not  ordinarily  exceed  2,000  feet,  but  the  Liipha  hill,  which 
is  a  detached  peak  belonging  to  it,  rises  to  3,500  feet.  I  he 
range  is  best  known  for  the  m^mnificent  forests  of  sal  {Sfwrea 
robusia)^  which  clothe  its  heights  in  many  places.  These  are 
mainly  situated  in  zamtnddri  estates  or  those  of  Feudatory 
chiefs  and  hence  are  not  subject  to  any  strict  system  of  con- 
servation, and  have  been  much  damaged  by  indiscriminate 
fellings.  The  hills  are  menuuikcd  in  ancient  Hindu  literature 
as  the  place  of  Maikala  Rishi's  penance,  though  Vyasa,  Bhrigu, 
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Agastya,  and  other  sages  are  also  credited  with  having  medi- 
tated in  the  forests.  Their  greatest  claim  to  sanctity  lies, 
however,  in  the  presence  upon  them  of  the  sources  of  the 
Karhada  a.nd  Son  rivers.  The  Markand('\a  i'Liraiia  relates 
how,  when  Siva  called  successively  on  all  ihe  mountains  of 
India  to  iind  a  home  fur  liic  Narbada,  only  Maikala  uiiercd  to 
receive  her,  thus  gaining  undying  fame ;  and  hence  the  Narbada 
is  often  called  Maikala-Kanya  or  *  daughter  of  Maikala.'  The 
Mahatiadi  and  JohilUi,  as  wdl  as  many  muMMr  streams,  also 
have  their  sources  in  these  hilb.  Local  tradition  idales  that  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.  d.,  during  the  Gupta  rule,  this 
plateau  was  highly  populated;  and  the  RAm&yana  and  the 
Puitnas  mention  the  MekhalSs  as  a  tribe  of  the  Vindhya  lange^ 
the  former  work  placing  diem  next  the  Utkalas  or  people  of 
Orissa.  The  Rewah  State  has  lately  b^n  to  open  up  the 
plateau.  Iron  ore  is  met  with  in  some  quantity,  and  is  still 
worked  at  about  twenty  villages  to  supply  die  local  demand. 

Chambal. — river  of  Ontral  India  and  R&jputSna,  and 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Jumna.  It  rises  in  the  Indoie 
State,  about  9  miles  south>west  of  Mhow  cantonment,  in  the 
Janapao  hill,  2,019  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  a*  27'  N.  and  75* 
31'  £.  Thence  it  flows  down  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Vindhyan  range,  with  a  northward  course  generally,  through 
Gwalior,  Indore,  and  Sitftmau  States,  and  skirts  J h&lawSr,  enter- 
ing R&jputina  at  Chaui^sgarh,  195  miles  from  its  source.  It 
receives  many  tributaries  in  Central  India,  the  chief  being  the 
Chambla  and  the  Sipra,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  Vindhyan 
mountains.  In  Rajputana  the  Chambal  breaks  through  a  scarp 
of  the  Patar  plateau,  the  bed  getting  narrower  and  narrower, 
and  after  a  winding  course  of  30  miles  it  receives  the  Bamani 
at  Bhainsrorgarh.  Some  three  miles  above  the  latter  place 
are  the  well-knf)wn  cascades  or  chulis^  the  chief  of  which  has 
an  estimated  fall  of  60  feet.  Here  whiilpools  are  formed  in 
huge  caverns,  30  and  40  feel  m  dei)th,  between  some  of  which 
there  is  communication  underground.  Continuing  north-east 
the  river  forms  for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  between 
Bflndi  and  Kotah ;  and  near  Kotah  city  it  is  a  broad  sluggish 
stream,  very  blue  in  colour,  flowing  between  magnificent  over- 
hanging cliffs  and  rocks  rising  sheer  out  of  the  water,  covered 
with  trees  and  thick  brushwood  and  iainuus  us  game  preserves. 
At  the  city  there  is  a  pontoon  bridge,  replaced  by  a  ferr}'  dur- 
ing the  rains  in  consequence  of  the  high  and  sudden  floods  to 
which  the  river  is  subject  Lower  down,  the  Chambal  again 
forms  the  boundary  between  Kotah  and  BOndi,  and  on  its  left 
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bank  is  the  interesting  old  village  of  Kcshorai  Patan.  The 
character  of  the  scener)'  now  alters  completely.  Above  Kotah 
the  neighbouring  country  is  all  precipitous  rock,  with  wild  glens 
and  gullies  and  thick  tangled  overhanging  brushwood,  while 
below  Pfttan  there  are  gently  sloping  banks,  occasionally  very 
picturesquely  wooded  and  nracfa  intersected  by  ctiannels.  Con- 
tinuing north-east  the  river  is  joined  by  the  KaiJ  Sind  from 
the  south  and  the  Mej  from  the  west,  while  lower  down,  where 
the  frontiers  of  Jaipur,  Kotah,  and  Gwalior  meet^  the  Far- 
BATt  flows  into  it.  The  Chambal  then  forms  the  boundary 
between  Jaipur,  Xarauli,  and  Dholpur  on  the  one  side  and 
Gwalior  on  the  other.  From  Jaipur  territory  it  receives  the 
Banas  and,  flowing  under  an  irr^Iar  lofty  indl  of  rock  along 
the  whole  southern  border  of  Kaiauli,  it  emerges  into  the  open 
country  south  of  Dholpur  town.  Here  it  is,  duriiig  the  dry 
weathtf,  a  sh^ggish  stream  300  yards  wide  and  170  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country;  but  in  the  rains  it 
generally  rises  about  70  feet,  and  in  extreme  floods  nearly  100 
feet  above  summer  level.  The  breadth  then  increases  to  more 
than  1,000  yards,  and  the  stream  runs  at  the  rate  of  5^  miles 
an  hour.  The  banks  are  intersected  by  a  labyrinth  of  ravines, 
some  of  which  are  90  feet  deep  and  run  back  inland  for  a  dis- 
tance  of  three  miles.  At  Rajghat,  three  miles  south  of  Dholpur 
town  on  the  high  road  between  Agra  and  Bombay,  a  bridge  of 
boats  is  kept  up  between  November  and  June,  while  a  large 
ferry-boat  plies  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  little  to  the  east  of 
this  ghat  the  ri%  cr  is  crossed  by  a  fine  railway  bridge  of  thirteen 
sp)ans.  After  forming  the  boundary'  between  the  State  of 
Gwalior  and  Agra  and  Etawah  Districts  in  the  United  Provinces, 
the  Chambal  crosses  the  latter,  and  falls  into  the  Jumna  25 
miles  south-west  of  Etawah  town.  After  the  two  rivers  have 
united,  the  crystal  current  of  the  Chambal  may  be  distinguished 
for  sctme  distance  from  the  muddy  waters  of  the  main  stream. 
The  tuial  length  of  the  river  is  about  650  miles,  though  the 
distance  from  its  source  to  lU  junction  with  the  Jumna  is  only 
330  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  Chambal  is  identified  with 
the  Charmwati  of  Sanskrit  writers. 

Siprft. — ^River  of  Central  India,  also  called  Kshipr^  or 
Airantl  noA^  chiefly  important  for  the  sanctity  attaching  to  it 
The  SiprS  rises  in  Mftlwi,  its  nominal  source  being  on  the 
Koktf  Bardi  hill,  la  miles  south-east  of  Indore  near  the  small 
village  of  Ujeni  (aa^  31'  N.  and  76**  E.)^  which  gains  im- 
portance locally  from  its  connexion  with  the  sacred  stream. 
The  river  flows  in  a  general  north-westerly  direction,  taking, 
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however«  a  very  sinuous  course,  so  that  the  toad  from  Mhow  to 
Mehidpur  crosses  it  three  times  within  a  distance  of  36  miles. 
Most  of  its  course  ties  over  the  broad  rolling  MSlwS  downs, 
between  low  banks,  which  admit  of  its  waters  beiiig  used  for 
irrigation,  but  between  Mehidpur  and  Alot  it  is'  hemmed  in  by 
high  rocky  banks.  After  flowing  54  miles  from  its  source,  it 
winds  past  the  sacred  city  of  Ujjain»  with  its  many  ghais  and 
temples  and  the  fomous  water  palace  of  KflliSdeh,  passing 
30  miles  fiuther  n(»th  by  the  town  of  Mehidpur;  and  after 
a  course  of  iso  miles  through  the  territories  of  Indore^  DewSs, 
and  Gwalior,  it  finally  enters  the  Chambal  near  Kalu^Kherl 
viUage  at  if  53'  N.  and  75^  31'  £.  Every  mile  of  the  liver 
is  marked  by  sacred  spots,  the  reputed  haunts  of  Rishis,  or 
the  scenes  of  miraculous  incidents,  around  which  a  whole 
forest  of  tale  and  l^end  has  grown  upi  The  river  itself  is  said 
to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Vishnu,  and,  as  in  Abul 
Fazl's  day,  is  still  believed  to  flow  with  milk  at  certain  periods. 
The  bed  is  throughout  formed  of  hard  basaltic  trap,  affording 
for  the  most  part  but  a  shallow  channel  to  the  stream,  which 
rises  in  the  rains  to  a  considerable  height,  often  causing 
much  damage  to  neighbouring  villages.  In  the  hot  season  it 
ce:\scs  to  flow  entirely,  though  deep  pools  exist  here  and  there 
thr(  lu^hout  the  year.  The  only  affluents  of  importance  are  the 
Khan,  which,  rising  about  7  miles  south  of  Indore  and  flowing 
through  the  Residency  and  city,  finally  joins  the  Sipra  at  <  ,otr3 
village;  and  the  Gambhir,  a  large  stream  which  joms  it  at 
Murla  Mer,  and  is  bridged  by  the  Ujjain-Nagda  line  near 
Aslaoda  and  by  the  Rajputana-Malwa  Railway  near  FatehSbad. 

KS^II  Sind.— Tributary  of  the  Chambal,  diaminL:  j  irt  of 
Central  India  and  Raj|)utana,  It  rises  in  the  Vii^illiyas  in 
22°  36'  N.  and  76°  25'  I'^.,  at  the  village  of  Barjhiri,  and  flows 
for  about  180  miles  through  the  Gwalior,  Dewas,  Narsinghgarh, 
and  Indore  States  in  Central  India,  after  which  it  traverses 
Kotah  and  Jhalaw^  in  Rijput9na,  piercing  the  Mukandwftra 
hills  near  €r&graun,  and  &lls  into  the  Chambal,  225  miles  from 
its  source,  near  the  village  of  Pipara  in  Kotah  State  (2  5  ^  32'  N. 
and  76^  19'  £.).  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Lakundar  in 
Central  India,  and  the  ParwSn,  Ujar,  and  Ahu  in  RSjputana. 
Thoiigh  a  perennial  stream»  the  volume  of  water  is  small  except 
in  the  rains,  and  several  roads  cross  the  river  by  causeways. 
The  Ujjain-Bhop9l  Railway,  however,  passes  over  a  bridge 
near  the  Kflll  Sind  station.  Water  for  irrigation  is  raised  from 
its  bed  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  but  lower  down  the 
banks  become  too  steep.  The  river  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
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Sanskrit  literature,  and  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  as  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  MalwS.  Sarangpur  and  Ciagraun  are 
the  princij)al  places  on  its  h.inks.  It  is  probable  iliai  K  Ul 
('black')  Sind  derives  ii^  iiaiiic  irum  Llie  prevalence  of  black 
basalt  in  its  bed. 

P&rbatL — A  tributary  of  the  Chambal,  draining  part  of 
Cential  India  and  R&jputSna.  Rising  in  the  Vindhyas,  in 
23**  53'  N.  and  yO""  39'  E.,  at  the  village  of  Makgardha,  it  flows 
in  a  northerly  direction  either  tbrof^b  or  along  the  borders  of 
the  States  of  Bhopal,  Gwalior,  Naisinghgarh,  and  Riijgarh  in 
Central  India,  and  Tonk  and  Kotab  in  Rftjputftna.  After  a 
course  of  930  miles  it  joins  the  Chambal  at  Pfllt  ghai  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  Rotah  (35^  51'  N.  and  76**  37'  £.). 
Below  Narsi^gHgarb  the  P&rbati  is  a  river  of  oonsideiable  sise^ 
the  bed  in  parts  of  Its  course  being  nearly  two  miles  broad. 
For  about  dgbt  months  the  stream  is  continuous,  the  volume 
being  yeij  great  during  the  rains ;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
except  in  deep  reaches  and  pools,  the  bed  is  dry.  The  falls  at 
Gugor  are  extremely  picturesque,  when  the  river  is  in  fiood. 
The  Sip,  Sar&ri,  and  Parang  firom  the  east,  and  the  Andherl 
from  the  west,  are  the  only  tributaries  of  importance.  Two 
railways,  the  Bhopal-Ujjain  and  the  GOna-Blna-Bftran,  cross  the 
PSrbati.  At  Atru,  in  Kotab  State,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Andherl,  a  dam  has  been  constructed,  and  the  water  thus 
stored  ordinarily  supplies  about  7,000  acres  in  Kotah. 

Sind. — One  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Central  India,  flowing  in 
a  general  north-easterly  direction  for  250  miles  through  the 
Agency,  till  it  enters  the  United  Frovinces  near  Jagmnni^ur 
(26°  24'  N.  and  79**  12'  E.).  tinalh'  joining  the  Juaina  about 
10  miles  farther  north,  Tfic  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known, 
but  a  river  called  the  Suidhu  is  mentioned  in  the  Vishnu 
Ptirina,  together  with  the  Dhasan,  which  is  probably  this 
stream. 

Cunningham  wished  to  identifv  it  with  the  Sindhu  men- 
tioned in  Bhavabhuti's  play  oi  Mdlaii  MaJhuva,  taking  the 
P5ra,  Lavaii  1  or  Lun,  and  Madhumati  to  be  the  I'arvati,  Xun, 
and  Mahuar,  which  are  tributaries  of  this  stream.  Its  nominal 
source  is  a  tank  1,780  feet  above  the  sea-level,  situated  in 
the  village  of  Nainwas  (24°  N.  and  77°  31'  E.)  in  the  Sironj 
pargana  of  Tonk  State.  It  first  flows  for  so  miles  through 
Took,  being  crossed  by  the  Guna-Blbft  section  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  near  PagSnu  The  Sind  then 
enters  Gwalior,  which  it  does  not  again  quit  during  its  course 
in  the  Agency,  formisig  the  boundary  between  that  State  and 
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DatUl  during  the  more  northern  part  of  its  course.  For 
the  first  130  miles  the  Sind  is  a  stream  of  veiy  modemte  dimeo- 
sions,  hut  at  Narwar  it  commences  to  widen  and  rapidly 
develops  into  a  laige  river.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  affluents. 
The  PSrvatI  and  MShuar  join  it,  on  its  west  and  east  banks, 
respectively,  near  Parwai ;  10  miles  north  of  this  place  the  Nun 
enters,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  Agra-Jhftnsi  branch  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  and  the  Agia-Jhinst  road, 
cross  the  river.  The  latter  is  served  by  a  temporary  wooden 
bridge  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  Saon  and  Besli 
enter  70  miles  fiuther  north,  and  the  Kunwarl  and  PahOj,  two 
huge  streams,  22  miles  above  them.  The  Sind  has  a  con< 
tinuous  stream  during  the  whole  year  throughout  most  of  its 
course,  but,  owing  to  its  high  rocky  banks,  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
quite  imsiiited  for  irrigation  purposes.  In  the  rains  it  is  apt 
to  rise  with  great  suddenness,  often  causing  serious  floods. 
Between  Kolaras  and  Naru^r  lIu  river  flows  lhroii;^'h  the  most 
picturesque  scenery,  winding  in  and  out  among  hills  covered 
with  thick  tree-jungle  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

BetwS.  {Vetravati,  or  'containing  canes'), — A  large  river  of 
Northern  India,  It  rises  in  Bhopal  State  at  the  village  of 
Kumri  (22°  55'  N.  and  77°  43'  E.),  and  flows  in  a  generally 
north-eastern  direction;  after  a  course  of  about  50  miles  in 
Bhopal  it  enters  Gwalior  territor>'  near  Bhilsa.  It  first  touches 
the  United  Provinces  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Lalitpur 
ta/iiu'  of  Jhansi  District,  and  flows  north  and  north-east, 
forming  the  boundary  between  that  Districi  and  ihe  Gwalior 
State.  It  then  crosses  the  District  obliquely,  traverses  part 
of  the  Orchhft  State,  and  flows  for  some  distance  between 
Jftlaun  on  the  north  and  JhSnsi  and  HamXrpur  on  the  south, 
foiling  into  the  Jumna,  after  a  course  of  about  1 90  miles  in  the 
United  Provinces^  dose  to  the  town  of  Ham&pur.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  the  Betwft  flows  over  the  Vindhya 
sandstone,  crossed  by  veins  of  quartz  which  break  it  up  into 
beautiful  cascades.  At  Deogarh  it  flows  in  a  magnificent 
sweep  below  a  steep  sandstone  cM  on  the  eastern  bank,  sur- 
mounted by  a  ruined  fort  Below  Jhftnsi  its  bed  is  granite  for 
about  16  miles  till  it  reaches  the  alluvial  plain.  It  is  nowhere 
navigable,  and  its  crossings  are  often  dangerous.  There  are 
railway  bridges  at  Barkhera  on  the  BhopAl-Hoshangftbfid  sec- 
tion of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  at  Sanchi  on  the  BhopftU 
Jhansi  section,  at  Mangaolf  on  the  Bina-Guna  lin^  and  near 
Orchha  on  the  Manikpur-Jhansi  line.  Road  bridges  cross itat 
Bhilsa  and  at  Orchha.  At  Parlcbhfi,  15  miles  from  Jhlnsi,  the 
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river  has  been  dammed  to  supply  the  Betwa  Canal,  a  protcrti\  e 
work  which  sen  es  part  of  Jhansi,  Jalaun,  and  Hamirpur,  and 
was  found  of  great  value  in  1896-7.  Proposals  are  under  con- 
sideration for  damming  the  river  at  other  places,  so  as  to  increase 
the  amount  of  water  available,  and  one  dam  has  recently 
been  completed.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Bcs  in  Central 
India,  the  Jamni  and  Dhasax  in  Jhansi,  and  the  Pawan  in 
Hamirpur.  The  river  is  mentioned  in  the  Puranas,  and  also 
in  the  Meghaduta  of  Kalidasa.  According  to  tradition,  the 
PSndavas  fought  with  the  kmg  ot  \  idesa  (Bhilsa)  on  its  banks 
Dhasan  {Dashdrna  \  possibly  the  Dasaron  of  Pt(jlemy). — 
A  river  of  Northern  India.  It  rises  in  Bhopal  State  (23°  32'  N., 
78°  30'  E.)  among  the  Vindhyas,  and  alicr  crossing  Sau- 
gor  District  in  the  Central  Provinces  for  about  60  miles, 
fiist  touches  the  United  Provinces  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Lali^iir  UihAl  of  Jhinsi  Disttkt,  wfakh  it  divides  from  Saugor 
for  about  30  miles.  It  then  crosses  several  of  the  Bundel* 
kband  States,  and  finally  forms  the  boundary  between  Jh2nst 
and  Hamirpur  for  nearly  70  miles  till  its  junction  with  the 
Betwa  at  ChandwSri  on  the  border  of  Jftlaun  District.  The 
bed  of  the  DhasSn  is  rocky  in  Saugor  and  Lalitpur,  and  at 
Intervals  after  it  first  enters  Jhfinsi  and  Hamfrpur,  but  is  then 
generally  sandy,  with  nullahs  and  ravines  running  into  it 
Except  during  the  lains  it  is  easily  fordable.  A  scheme  has 
been  sanctioned  for  the  provision  of  irrigation  in  the  west  of 
Hamirpur  by  damming  this  river  and  forming  a  reservoir. 

Ken  (or  KaySn  ;  Skt.  KarndvaH\  the  Kainas  of  Arrian). — 
A  river  of  Bundelkhand.  It  rises  in  the  north  western  slopes 
of  the  Kaimur  Hills  (23**  54'  N.,  80®  10'  E.),  and  flowing 
north-east  through  Damoh  and  Pa  una  enters  Bindft  District 
in  the  United  Provinces  near  Bilharkn.  After  a  course  of 
more  than  100  miles  alonp^  the  border  of  and  through  Banda, 
it  joins  the  Jumna  near  Chilla,  on  the  road  from  Bfinda  to 
Fatehpur,  230  miles  from  its  source.  The  river  flows  in 
a  deep,  well-dcrincd  bed,  and  is  navigable  for  small  boats  as 
far  as  Banda  town  ;  but  there  is  not  much  traffic.  At  Banda 
the  bed  is  sandv,  but  [>ebbles  and  frag  in  i  n  is  of  quartz  and 
other  rocks  are  found  in  it,  which  are  i)olishcd  and  made  into 
ornaments.  Above  Banda  the  bed  becomes  more  rocky,  and 
the  scenery  near  Kharauni  is  singularly  beautiful.  A  canal 
taking  off  from  the  river  near  Barifirpur  in  the  Ajaigarh  State 
has  recently  been  completed.  At  present  il  i.^  designed  to 
irrigate  only  a  part  of  B.iiula.  District,  viz.  the  area  between 
the  Ken  and  iia^iiam,  of  which  it  will  command  about  hai^ 
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or  374,000  acres,  rhc  reservoir  formed  in  connexion  with 
this  project  will  impound  about  182  million  cubic  feet  of  water 
in  the  valley  of  the  river, 

Toii8>  Southern  ( 73»viai4).— A  river  of  Centnl  Indk,  rising 
in  the  Kaimur  range  in  Maihar  State  (94*  N.,  80**  9'  £.)>  Its 
nominal  source  is  the  Tamasft  Kund,  a  tank  on  the  Kaimur 
Hills,  2,000  feet  above  searlevd.  From  this  point  the  river 
follows  a  genera]  north-easterly  course  for  about  lao  miles»and 
after  traversing  the  rough  hilly  country  round  Maihar,  flows 
through  the  level  fertile  country  of  Rewah.  Here  it  is  joined 
by  the  Satnfi,  and  40  miles  lower  down  it  reaches  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  at  Purwa,  where^  with  its  affluents  the  Bihar  and 
ChachaiS,  it  forms  a  magnificent  series  of  water&lls.  The 
greatest  foil  is  that  of  the  Blhar^  which  dashes  over  the  predfMce 
in  a  great  sheet  of  water,  600  feet  broad  and  370  high.  The 
foil  of  the  Tons  itself  has  a  descent  of  about  200  feet  The 
Tons  then  flows  through  a  level  plain,  spreading  into  a  wide 
stream  with  long  deep  reaches,  and  enters  the  United  Provinces 
at  Deom  in  AUahSbSd  District.  After  a  north-easterly  course 
of  about  44  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Ganges  19  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  latter  ^ith  the  Jumna,  its  total  length  being  165 
miles.  The  principal  tributary  is  the  Belan,  which  rises  in 
Mirzapur  and  drains  the  central  plateau  of  that  District.  After 
a  picturesque  westerly  course  of  95  miles,  including  a  waterfall 
100  feet  in  height,  the  Bcl  tn  enters  Allnhfibad  and  traverses 
that  DistfK  t  and  Rewah  State  for  40  miles,  joining  the  Tons 
where  it  crosses  the  border  between  Rewah  and  Allahabad.  A 
bridge  1,206  feet  long  with  seven  spans  carries  the  East  Indian 
Railway  over  the  Tons  near  its  junction  with  the  Ganges. 
Navigation  by  bcjats  of  any  siz.e  is  confined  to  the  lower  reaches; 
floods  rise  as  high  as  25  feet  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  highest 
recorded  rise  has  been  65  feet. 

Son  (Sanskrit,  Suvarna  or  'gold';  also  called  Htranya- 
Vtiha  or  Jliranya-  VCihu  ;  the  Sonos  of  Arrian  ;  also  identified 
with  the  Erannoboas  of  Arrian). — A  large  river  of  Northern 
India,  which,  flowing  from  the  Amarkantak  highlands  {22° 
42'  N.,  83^  4'  £.),  first  north  and  then  east,  joins  the  Ganges 
10  miles  above  Dinapore^  after  a  course  of  about  487  miles. 

The  Son  rises  near  the  Narbadft  at  Amarkantak  in  the  Matkala 
range,  the  hill  on  which  its  nominal  source  is  located  being 
called  Sonbhadra  or  more  commonly  SonmundS.  It  possesses 
great  sanctity,  the  performance  of  sandfyit  on  its  banks  ensuring 
absolution  and  the  attainment  of  heaven  even  to  the  slayer  of  a 
Bifthroan.   Legends  about  the  stream  are  numerous»  one  of  the 
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inost  picturesque  assigning  the  origin  of  the  Son  and  Narbadii 
to  two  teais  dropped  by  Brihma,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
Amarkantak  range.  The  Son  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Hindu 
literature,  in  the  RJUnftyanas  of  Vslmlki  and  Tulsi  DSs,  the 
Bhagwat,  and  other  works. 

Soon  after  leaving  its  source,  the  Son  fiills  in  a  cascade  over 
the  edge  of  the  Amarkantak  plateau  amid  the  most  fncturesque 
surroundings^  and  flows  through  BilSspur  District  of  the  Central 
Provinces  till  it  enters  the  Rewah  State  at  23^  6'  N.  and 
81"  59'  E.  From  this  point  till  it  leaves  the  Central  India 
Agency  after  a  course  of  288  miles,  the  stream  flows  through 
a  mate  of  valley  and  hill,  for  the  most  part  in  a  narrow  rodiy 
channel,  hut  eiqnnding  in  ftivouiable  spots  into  magnifioent 
deep  broad  reaches  locally  called  iahSr^  the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  fisher  caste.  Following  at  first  a  northerly  course^  near 
its  junction  with  the  Mah^nadl  river  at  Sarsi  it  meets  the 
scarp  of  the  Kaimur  Hills  and  is  turned  into  a  north-easterly 
direction,  finally  leaving  the  Agency  5  miles  east  of  DeorS 
village.  In  Central  India  three  affluents  of  importance  are 
received :  one  on  the  left  bank,  the  Johills,  which  likewise 
rises  at  Amarkantak  and  joins  it  at  BarwalQ  village  ;  and  two 
which  join  it  on  the  right  bank,  the  BanSs  at  23°  17'  N.  and 
81°  31'  E..  and  the  Gopat  near  BardT.  In  the  United  Provinces 
the  Son  flows  for  about  55  miles  from  west  to  east  across 
Mirzapur  District,  in  a  deep  valley  never  more  than  8  or  9 
miles  broad,  often  narrowing  to  a  gorge,  and  receives  from  the 
south  two  tributaries,  the  Rihand  and  the  Kanhar.  During  the 
dry  season  it  is  shallow  but  rapid,  varying  in  breadth  from  60 
to  ICQ  yards,  and  is  easily  fordable.  The  Son  enters  Bengal 
in  24**  31'  N.  and  83®  24'  E.,  and  flows  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  separating  the  District  of  Shfihabad  from  Palamau, 
Oayn,  and  Patna,  till,  after  a  course  wu!un  Bengal  oi  144  miles, 
it  talla  mto  the  GanL;<  ^  in  25*^  40'  X.  .md  84°  59'  E. 

So  far  as  regards  navigauun,  ihc  Son  is  mainly  used  for  floating 
down  large  rafts  of  bamboos  and  a  little  timber.  During  the 
rainy  season,  native  boats  of  large  tormage  occasionally  proceed 
for  a  short  distance  up  stream ;  but  navigation  is  then  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  extraordinary  violence  of  the  flood,  and 
tiiroughout  the  rest  of  the  year  becomes  impossible,  owing  to 
the  small  depth  of  water.  The  irrigation  system  in  South  BihSr 
known  as  the  Son  Canals  is  served  by  this  river,  the  water  being 
distributed  west  to  Shflhabad  and  east  to  Gay&  and  Patna  from 
a  dam  constructed  at  DehrI.  In  the  lower  portion  of  its 
course  the  Son  is  marked  by  seveml  striking  characteristics. 
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Its  bed  is  enormously  wide^  in  some  places  stretching  for  three 
miles  from  bank  to  bank.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
this  bfoad  channel  is  merely  a  iroste  of  drifting  sand»  with  an 
insignificant  stream  that  is  nearly  everywhere  fordable.  The 
dischaige  of  water  at  this  time  is  estimated  to  &U  as  low  as  6so 
cubic  feet  per  second  But  in  the  rainy  season,  and  especially 
just  after  a  storm  has  burst  on  the  plateau  of  Central  India,  the 
river  rises  with  incredible  rapidity.  The  entire  rainfall  of  an 
area  of  about  31,300  square  miles  requires  to  find  an  outlet  by 
this  channel,  which  frequently  proves  unable  to  cany  ofi*  the 
total  flood  discharge,  calculated  at  830,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  These  heavy  floods  are  of  short  duration,  seldom 
lasting  for  more  than  four  days;  but  in  recent  years  they  have 
wrought  much  destruction  in  the  low-lying  plains  of  Shfth&bSld. 
Near  the  site  of  the  great  dam  at  Dehrl  the  Son  is  crossed  by 
the  grand  trunk  road  on  a  stone  causeway ;  and  lower  down, 
near  Koehvar,  the  East  Indian  Railway  has  been  carried  across 
on  a  lattice-girder  bridge.  This  bridge,  begun  for  a  single  line 
of  rails  in  1855,  and  finally  completed  for  a  double  line  in 
1870,  has  a  total  length  of  4,199  feet  from  back  to  back  of  the 
abutments. 

The  Son  possesses  historical  interest  as  being  probably 
identical  with  the  Erannoboas  of  Greek  geographers,  which  is 

thought  to  he  a  corruption  of  ITi'ranya-rhlhu,  or  *  the  golden- 
armed  '  (a  title  of  Siva),  a  name  which  the  Son  anciently  bore. 
The  old  town  of  Palibothra  or  Pataliputra,  correspondins;  to  the 
modem  Patna,  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erannoboas 
and  the  Ganges  ;  and,  in  addition,  we  know  that  the  junction 
of  the  Son  with  the  Ganges  has  been  gradually  receding  west- 
wards. Old  channels  of  the  Son  have  been  found  between 
Bankipore  and  Dinapore,  and  even  below  the  j)resent  site  of 
Patna.  In  the  IJengal  Atlas  of  1772  the  junction  is  marked 
near  Maner,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  same  spot 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  is  now  about  ten  miles  higher 
up  the  Ganges. 

Mahi  (the  MopJiis  of  Ptolemy  and  Mais  of  the  Periplus). — 
A  river  of  Western  India,  with  a  course  of  from  300  to  350 
miles  and  a  drainage  area  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  17,000 
square  miles.  It  rises  in  the  Amjhera  district  of  the  Gwalior 
State,  1,850  feel  above  sea-level  (22  5^'  X.  and  75°  5'  E.),  and 
flows  for  about  100  miles  through  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  Central  India  Agency,  at  first  north,  next  west,  and  lastly 
north-west,  passing  through  the  States  of  Gwalior,  Dhar,  Jhabua, 
RatUin,  and  SallSna.  It  then  enters  lUjputAna  and  flows  in 
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a  northerly  direction  with  a  somewhat  tortuous  course,  inter- 
secting the  eastern  half  of  B&nswftra  State,  till  it  reaches  the 
Udaipur  frontier,  where  it  is  soon  turned  by. the  Me  war  hills 
to  the  south-west,  and  for  the  rest  of  its  course  in:I^pat&na  it, 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  States  of  DQogarpur  and  Bar)s- 
wJra.  It  now  passes  on  into  GujarSt,  and  during  ■  the  fifpi 
part  of  its  course  there  flows  through  the  lands  of  the  Mahl 
Kantha  and  Rewa  Kantha  States.  It  then  enters  British  terri- 
tory, and  separates  the  Bombay  District  of  Kair.i  on  the  right 
from  the  Panrh  Mahals  and  Barotia  on  the  left.  Farther  to 
the  west,  and  for  the  rest  of  its  course,  its  right  bank  forms  the 
southern  l)oundary  of  the  State  of  Cambay,  and  its  left  the 
northern  boundary-  of  Brmch  District.  Near  Bungra,  loo 
miles  from  its  source,  the  Mahl  is  crossed  by  the  old  Baroda- 
Nimach  rond,  and  here  the  bed  is  400  yards  wide,  witii  a 
stream  of  100  yarcl^  and  a  depth  of  one  foot.  The  Kaira 
section  of  the  river  is  aljuui  100  miles  in  knglli,  the  last  45 
miles  being  tidal  water.  The  limit  of  the  tidal  flow  is  Vera- 
kh3ndi,  where  the  stream  is  120  yards  across  and  the  average 
depth  18  inches.  About  30  miles  nearer  the  sea,  close  to  the 
▼illage  of  Dehvfln,  the  river  entets  Bfoach  District  from  the 
eas^  and  forms  an  estuaiy.  The  distance  across  its  mouth, 
from  Camhay  to  Kftvi,  is  five  miles.  The  Mahl  is  crossed  by 
the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  at  Wasad,  and 
by  the  Godhm-Ratlftm  Railway  at  PSlL  During  flood  time,  at 
spring  tides,  a  bore  is  formed  at  the  estuaiy  and  a  waU>like  line 
of  foam-topped  water  rushes  up  for  twenty  miles,  to  break  on 
the  Dehvin  sands. 

The  bed  of  the  Mahl  lies  so  much  bdow  the  level  of  the  land 
on  either  side  of  its  banks  that  its  waters  cannot  readily  be 
made  use  of  for  irrigation.  In  fair  weather  the  river  is  fordable 
at  many  places  in  the  Bombay  Presidency — at  Dehv^,  Gajna, 
Khflnpur,  and  Umeta,  for  instance — and  always  in  its  upper 
course  through  R&jput^a,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  its 
waters  rise  to  a  great  height. 

According  to  legend,  the  Mahl  is  the  daughter  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  sweat  that  ran  from  the  body  of  Indradyumna,  the 
king  of  Ujjain.  Another  legend  explains  the  name  thus.  A 
young  Gujar  woman  was  churning  curds  one  day.  .'\n  impor- 
tunate lover,  of  whom  she  had  tried  to  rid  herself,  but  who 
\voiil<!  nnt  he  denied,  found  her  thus  engaged,  and  his  attentions 
becoming  unlicarrilsle,  the  girl  threw  herself  into  the  pot.  She 
was  at  once  lurried  :ruo  water,  and  a  clear  stream  flowed  from 
the  jar  and,  wanderuig  down  the  hill-side,  formed  the  Mahl  or 
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*curd'  n\rr.    A  more  probable  derivation,  however,  is  from 

the  name  of  the  lake  whence  it  springs.    This  is  often  called 

the  Mau  or  Mahu,  as  well  as  the  Menda.    It  is  regarded  by  the 
»•••   J,  .  . 

•  Bhils'asidtjie  Kalis  as  their  mother,  and  the  latter  make  pilgnm- 
ages  to  four  ^places  .on  its  waters — Mmgrad,  Fizilpur,  Angarh, 
/.V  :  \:.  Vasjiir. :  -The  ^kiirht  of  its  hanks  and  the  fierceness  of  its 
floods  ;  the  deep  ravines  ihrouiili  which  the  traveller  has  to  pass 
on  his  way  to  the  river  ;  and  perhaps,  above  all,  the  bad  name 
of  the  tribes  who  dwell  about  it,  explain  the  proverb  :  'When 
the  Mahl  is  crossed,  there  is  comfort.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  river  has  given  rise  to  the 
terms  mthmds^  a  *  hill  stronghold,'  and  mekwofi,  a  *  turbulent 
or  thieving  person.'  The  word  was  MahlvSsI,  'a  dweller  on 
the  MabV  and  in  Mughal  times  was  imported  into  Delhi  by 
the  army,  and  is  used  by  Muhammadan  writers  as  a  g^eial 
term  to  denote  hill  chiefii  and  those  living  in  mountain  fast- 
nesses. A  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  Mabadeo  at  Bane- 
shar  (R&jputSna)  stands  at  the  spot  where  the  Som  joins  the 
Kah^  and  an  important  and  largely  attended  fair  is  held  here 
yearly. 

Narbadft  (Narmada;  the  Namadas  of  Ptolemy;  Nam- 

nadios  of  the  Periplus).^C)ne  of  the  most  important  rivers  of 
India.  It  rises  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  of  Auakkantak 
(aa®  41'  N.  and  81°  48'  E.),  at  the  north-eastern  apex  of  the 
SStpurS  range,  in  Rewah  (Central  India),  and  enters  the  sea 
below  Broach  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  after  a  total  course 
of  801  miles. 

Coarse  of  The  river  issues  from  a  small  tank  3,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  river,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  temples  and  guarded  by  an  isolated 
colony  of  priests,  and  falls  over  a  basaltic  cliff  in  a  descent  of 
80  feet.  After  a  miirsc  of  about  40  miles  through  the  Stale  of 
Rewah,  it  enters  the  Central  Provinces  and  winds  circuitously 
through  the  nig  jcd  hills  of  Mandla,  pursuing  a  westerly  course 
until  it  flows  uiider  the  walls  of  the  rumed  palace  of  Ramnagar. 
From  Ramnagar  to  Mandla  town  it  forms,  for  some  15  miles, 
a  deep  reach  of  blue  water,  unbroken  by  rocks  and  clothed  on 
either  bank  by  forest.  The  river  then  turns  north  in  a  narrow 
loop  towards  Jubbulpore,  close  to  which  t  own,  after  a  fall  of  some 
30  feet,  called  the  Dhudndhara  or  '  lull  of  mist,'  it  flows  for 
2  nnks  in  a  narrow  channel  which  it  has  carved  out  for  itsself 
through  rocks  of  marble  and  basalt,  its  width  here  being  only 
about  30  yards.  Emerging  from  this  channel,  which  is  well 
known  as  the  'Marble  Rocks,'  and  flowing  west,  it  enters  the 
fertile  basin  of  alluvial  land  forming  the  Narbadft  valley,  which 
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lies  belween  the  Vmdhyan  and  Satpura  Hills,  and  extends  for 
200  miles  from  Jubbulporc  to  Handia,  wiih  a  \\  idth  of  about 
20  miles  to  the  south  of  the  river.  The  \  indhyan  Hills  rise 
almost  sheer  from  the  northern  bank  along  most  of  the  valley, 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  this  part  of  its  course  being  the 
boundary  between  the  Central  Provinces  and  Ontral  Indtt 
(principally  the  BhopSl  and  Indore  States).  Here  the  NarbadS 
passes  Hoshang^bad  and  the  old  Muhammadan  towns  of 
Handi2  and  Nimftwar.  The  banks  in  this  part  of  its  valley  are 
about  40  feet  high,  and  the  fall  in  its  course  between  Jubbul- 
pore  and  HoshangSbad  is  540  feet.  Below  Handift  the  hills 
again  approach  the  river  on  both  sides  and  are  clothed  with 
dense  forests,  once  the  &vourite  haunts  of  Pindaris  and  less 
*  fiunous  robbers.  At  MandhSr,  a  5  miles  below  Handia,  there 
is  a  foil  of  40  feet,  and  another  of  the  same  height  occurs  at 
Punasa.  The  bed  of  the  river  in  its  whole  length  within  the 
Central  Provinces  is  one  sheet  of  basalt,  seldom  exceeding  ' 
150  yards  in  absolute  width,  and  at  intervals  of  every  few 
miles  upheaved  into  ridges,  which  cross-  it  diagonally  and 
behind  which  deep  pools  are  formed.  Emerging  from  the  hills 
beyond  Mandhata  on  the  borders  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
the  Narbadd  now  enters  a  second  open  alluvial  basin,  flowing 
through  Central  India  (principally  Indore  State)  for  nearly 
100  miles.  The  hills  are  here  well  away  from  the  river,  the 
SatpurSs  being  40  miles  to  the  south  and  the  Vindhyas  about 
16  miles  to  the  north.  In  this  part  of  its  couf^e  the  river 
passes  the  town  of  Maheshwar,  the  old  capital  of  the  T^olkar 
family,  where  its  northern  bank  is  studded  with  temples, 
palaces,  and  bathing  ghats^  many  of  them  built  by  the  famous 
Ahalya  Bai,  whose  mausoleum  is  here.  The  last  1 70  miles  of 
the  river's  course  are  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  it  first 
separates  the  States  of  Baroda  and  Rajpipla  and  then  meanders 
through  the  fertile  District  of  Broach.  Below  Broacli  citv  it 
gradually  widens  into  an  estuary,  whose  Shores  are  17  miles 
apart  a.s  it  joins  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 

The  drainage  area  of  the  Narbada,  estimated  at  about  36,000  Draiua 
square  miles,  is  principally  to  the  south  and  comprises  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Satpur&  plateau  and  the  valley  dis- 
tricts. The  principal  tributaries  are  the  Banjar  in  Mandla, 
the  Sher  and  Shakkar  in  Narsinghpur,  and  the  Tawa,  Ganjal, 
and  Chhotft  TawS  in  Hoshangabad  District  The  only  im- 
portant tnbutaty  from  the  north  is  the  Hiran,  which  flows  in 
beneath  the  Vindhyan  Hills,  in  Jubbulpore  District.  Most  of 
these  rivets  have  a  short  and  precipitous  course  from  the  hills, 
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and  fill  with  extiaorduiary  rapidity  in  the  rains,  producing 
similarly  sudden  floods  in  the  Narbadi  itself.  Owing  to  this  and 
to  its  rocky  oourse,  the  Narbad&is  useless  for  navigation  except 
by  country  boats  between  August  and  February,  save  in  the 
last  part  of  its  course,  where  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  70 
tons  burden  up  to  the  city  of  Broach,  30  miles  from  its  mouA. 
It  is  crossed  by  railway  bridges  below  Jubbulpore^at  Hoshang- 
Sbad,  and  at  Mortakka.  The  influence  of  the  tides  reaches 
to  a  point  55  miles  from  the  sea.  The  height  of  the  banks 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  makes  the  river 
useless  for  irrigation. 
Sacred  The  Narbadi,  which  is  referred  to  as  the  Rew5  (probably 
of  the  ^^'^  from  the  Sanskrit  root  rev^  *  to  hop,'  owin  ii  to  the  leaping  of  the 
ri^.  Stream  down  its  rocky  bed)  in  the  Mahabhamta  and  RiUnft- 
yana,  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  body  of  Siva,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  rivers  of  India,  local  devotees  placing  it 
above  the  Ganges,  on  the  ground  that,  whereas  it  is  necessary 
to  bathe  in  the  Ganges  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  this  object  is 
attained  by  mere  contemplation  of  the  NarbadS.  *  As  wood  is 
cut  by  a  saw  (says  a  Hindu  proverb),  so  at  the  sight  of  the 
holy  Narbada  do  a  man's  iiis  fall  away.*  Ganga  herself,  so 
local  legend  avers,  must  dip  m  the  Narbada  once  a  year.  She 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  coal-black  cow,  but  retnms  home  quite 
white,  free  from  all  sin.  The  Ganges,  nioreover,  was  (ac- 
cording to  the  Rewd  I'urdnd)  to  have  kv^t  iis  purifying  virtues 
in  the  year  1895,  though  this  fact  has  not  yet  impaired  its 
reputation  for  .santLiiy.  At  numerous  places  on  the  course  of 
the  Narbada,  and  especially  at  spots  where  it  is  joined  by 
anorVier  river,  are  groups  of  temples,  tended  by  Narmdeo 
Braiiiuans,  the  special  priests  of  the  river,  where  annual 
gatherings  of  pilgrims  take  place.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  are  Bheraghat,  Barmhan,  and  Onkar  Mandhvita  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  BarwanI  in  Central  India,  where  the 
Narbada  is  joined  by  the  Kapill.  All  of  these  are  connected 
by  legend  with  saints  and  heroes  of  Hindu  mythology ;  and 
the  description  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Narbadfl,  and  of  all 
these  places  and  their  history,  is  contained  in  a  sacred  poem 
of  14,000  verses  (the  Narmada  J^fida),  which,  however,  has 
been  adjudged  to  be  of  somewhat  recent  orgin.  Every  year 
300  or  more  pilgrims  start  to  perform  the  pradakskina  of  the 
Narbadft:  that  is,  to  walk  from  its  mouth  at  Broach  to  its 
source  at  Amarkantak  on  one  side,  and  hack  on  the  other, 
a  performance  of  the  highest  religious  efficacy.  The  most 
sacred  spots  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river  are  Suklatbtha, 
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whtrc  stands  an  fild  banyan-trce  that  hoars  the  name  of  the 
saint  Kabir,  and  Liie  bite  ul  Kaja  iiuiis  horbe-sacrifice  near 
Broach. 

The  Narbadi  is  commonly  considered  to  form  the  boundary  Historical 
between  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan,  the  reckoning  of  the  <^8*ocia- 
Hindu  year  diflfering  on  either  side  of  it  The  Marathas  ^ke 
of  it  as '  the  liver,'  and  considered  that  when  they  had  crossed 
It  they  were  in  a  foreign  country.  In  the  Mutiny  the  Narbadft 
ptacticaUy  marked  the  southern  limit  of  the  insurrection. 
North  of  it  the  British  temporarily  lost  control  of  the  country, 
while  to  the  south,  in  ^te  of  isolated  disturbances,  their 
authority  was  maintained.  Hence  when,  in  1858,  Tantift 
Toi>I  executed  his  daring  raid  across  die  river,  the  utmost 
iq>prehension  was  excited,  as  it  was  feared  that,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  representative  of  the  Peshwa,  tilie  recently 
annexed  Nagpur  territories  would  rise  in  revolt  These  fears, 
however,  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  the  country  remained 
tranquil. 

Baghelkhand. — A  tract  adjoining  Bvndelkhand  and  Sitnatioa. 
forming  the  easternmost  section  of  the  Central  India  Agency. 
It  lies  roughly  between  2  a®  40^  and  25''  o'  N.  and  80°  30'  and 
82^  57'  £.,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Baghela  Rdjput  dan, 
which  has  held  it  during  the  last  six  or  seven  hundred  years. 

The  tract  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions,  separated  by  the  Natnral 
Kaimur  range,  which  strikes  .irross  it  from  south  west  to  north-  divisioo* 
east.  The  section  lying  to  the  west  of  this  range  consists,  physical 
except  for  a  small  area  in  the  .south,  near  tlic  town  of  Maihar,  features, 
where  the  Bandair  (Bhander)  range  termmatcs,  of  a  wide 
elevated  plain  about  1,100  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the 
eastern  port  1  e  n  is  a  rough  hilly  tract  cut  up  by  a  succession  of 
long  parallel  ridges  belonging  to  the  Vindhyan  system,  heavily 
clothed  in  jungle.  Through  the  western  section  runs  the 
Tons  river  with  its  tributaries,  while  the  Son  and  its  affluents 
traverse  the  eastern  section.  The  geological  riches  of  this 
region  are  so  varied  as  almost  completely  to  epitomi/e  the  niost 
important  formations  to  be  met  with  throughout  Teninsular 
India.  It  includes,  moreover,  the  type  areas  of  several  im- 
portant groups,  the  Rewah,  Bandair,  Kaimur,  Kheinjua,  and 
Sirbu  rocks,  which  derive  thenr  names  firom  localities  in  this 
region.  North  of  the  Kaimur  xange  all  subdivisions  of  the 
Upper  Vindhyan  rocks  aie  to  be  met  with,  while  the  Lower 
Vindhyans  are  more  completely  represented  here  than  elsewhere 
in  India,  together  with  the  curious  volcanic  asb-beds  known  as 
the  porcellanites.  The  hills  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  tzact 
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belong  mostly  to  the  l^ijawar  formation,  the  underlying  gneiss 
outcropping  in  the  valleys.  This  region,  lying  between  the 
Vindhyan  outcrop  in  the  north  and  the  Gondwana  in  the 
souths  occupies  the  site  of  a  once  lofty  range,  the  materials  for 
both  the  Vindhyan  and  Gondwftna  sediments  being  products 
of  its  denudation.  The  BIj&war  rocks,  moreover,  eidiibit  an 
extraordinarily  varied  series,  in  which  slates,  sandstones, 
jaspers,  bands  of  iron  ore,  limestones,  basic  lavas,  and  ash-beds 
are  all  represented.  In  the  south  the  Bi jiwars  and  the  under- 
lying gneiss  abut  suddenly  on  the  GondwSnas,  which  have 
been  most  carefully  surveyed,  on  account  of  their  coal-bearing 
strata  (see  Umaria).  Farther  south  cretaceous  rocks  of  the 
Lameta  series  and  Deccan  trap  appear,  the  hill  on  which 
Amarkantak  stands  being  formed  of  the  latter  rock.  The 
known  mineral  riches  of  the  region  are  considerable,  and  more 
detailed  examination  is  certain  to  reveal  others ;  coal,  corun- 
dum, mica,  galena,  iron  ores,  ornamental  marbles,  red-banded 
jaspers,  and  the  magnificent  building  materials  furnished  by 
Vindhyan  sandstones  and  limestones  are  among  its  known 
treasures 

The  hills  in  the  eastern  section  are  covered  with  heavy 
jungle,  on  which  the  khair  {Acacia  Catechu)^  sal  {Shorea 

robusta),  siija  {  Terminalia  iomcntosd)^  mahua  {Bassia  hft/oh'a), 
tendu  {Diospyros  tometttosa),  achdr  { Buchanania  latifolia)^  sdlai 
{Boswellia  serrata)^  and  a  stunted  form  of  teak  are  the  common 
trees,  while  Grewia^  Zizyphus,  Phv/lanfhus,  Carissa^  dhawai 
( \  \  oodfordia),  and  similar  speaes  predommate  in  the  under- 
growth. 

Origin  of  The  name  Baghelkiiand,or  '  country  of  the  Baglu  lis,'  is  of  com- 
paratively  late  origin,  and  cannot  have  become  common  before 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  as  it  is  never  used  by  the 
Muhammadan  historians,  who  im  iriahlv  style  the  region  Ghora 
or  Bhatghora.  Before  the  Muliaminadan  period  the  tract  was 
known  as  Dahala  and  Chedi,  the  latter  term  applying  more 
Strictly  to  the  southern  districts,  now  included  partly  in  the 
Soh^pur  pargana  of  Rewah  State  and  partly  in  the  Central 
Provinces. 

Hiitoiy.      The  early  Buddhist  books,  the  Mahfibhfimta,  the  RAmSyana, 

^  Tk€  Ecommu  Geakgf9findia{%^f^y9iti&i^i!X^^  *Mica 

Deposits  of  India '  in  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  ludia,  vol.  xxxiv. 
'The  Vindhyan  Scries,'  ihid.,  vol.  vii,  p.  i.  'The  Southern  Coal-fitlds 
of  the  Rewah  Gondwaija  Basin,'  ibid.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  137.  'The  Geology  of 
the  Son  Valley,'  ibid.,  vol,  wA^  t.  'Fotnl  Flora  of  the  Goodwisa 
System,'  Feistasntd  aad  Zdlter  la  tlie  Ftda»mtohgia  Indiea, 
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and  the  Puranas,  all  connect  this  region  with  the  Haihaya,  The 
Kalachuri,  or  Chedf  clan.  Nothing  definite  is  kno  wn  of  the 
rise  of  this  clan,  but  the  fact  that  they  employ  in  tlieir  dated 
records  an  era  of  which  the  initial  year  corresponds  to  a.d.  249 
points  to  their  having  become  a  tribe  of  local  iin])ortance 
somewhere  aboul  Ihe  third  century.  Their  original  habitat  is 
always  placed  on  the  Narbada,  with  Mahishmati  or  Maheshwar 
as  their  capital  town.  From  this  position  they  appear  to  have 
been  driven  eastwards  and  to  have  finally  acquired  Rfilinjar, 
where  Krishna  Chedl  is  said  to  have  slain  an  evil-minded  king 
who  practised  cannibalism.  With  this  stronghold  as  a  base^ 
they  gradually  extended  their  dominions  over  what  is  now 
known  as  Baghelkhand.  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
the  Gupta  dynasty  of  Magadba  was  paramount  over  this  region, 
as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  feudatory  chiefs  of  the 
Uchhakalpa  fomily  and  the  ParivrSjaka  R&j9s  of  Kho.  In  one 
of  these  records  die  king  is  stated  'to  have  sought  to  give 
prosperity  to  the  kingdom  of  Dfthala  together  with  the  eighteen 
forest  kingdoms.'  Spedal  interest  attaches  to  the  term  *  forest 
kingdoms/  as  it  is  also  employed  by  Samudra  Gupta  in  the 
Allahabad  pillar  inscription,  when  tailing  his  conquests; 
and  it  refers  no  doubt  to  chiefs  of  this  region,  some  of  whom 
may  possibly  have  been  Haihayas.  In  the  sixth  century  the  The  Kai«« 
Kalachuris  must  have  become  a  ruling  dan  of  some  im- 
portance,  as  the  Bad^mi  king  Mangallsa  records  his  victory 
over  Btiddha  Varman  Kalachuri  of  Chedi ;  and  the  Brihat 
Sanhita,  written  at  the  same  period,  mentions  the  Chaidyas 
an  important  Central  Indian  tribe.  DuririL^  the  latter  part  ot 
the  seventh  century  the  Kalachuris  ra[iic!ly  acquired  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  tract,  which  came  to  be  called  after 
them  Chedldesa  or  the  land  of  the  Chedis.  Their  chief 
stronghold  was  Kalinjar,  and  their  proudest  title  Kalan- 
jarSdhlshwara,  or  Thirds  of  Kalinjar.  During  this  period  the 
Chandels  were  rising  to  power  in  Bundelkhand,  the  Paramfinis 
in  Malwa,  the  Raslurakutas  in  Kanauj,  and  the  Chalukyas 
in  (jujarat  and  Southern  India.  The  records  of  these  clans 
relate  many  of  their  contests  and  alliances.  The  Kalachuris 
received  their  first  serious  blow  at  the  hand  of  the  Chandel 
chief  Yasovarmma  (925-55),  who  seized  the  fort  of  Kalinjar 
and  its  surrounding  district,  he  and  his  successors  assuming 
thenceforth  the  ancient  Kalachuri  title  of  Lords  of  KAlinjar. 
The  Kalachuris  were  still,  however,  a  powerful  tribe  and 
continued  to  hold  most  of  their  possessions  until  the  twelfth 
century. 
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It  is  not  quite  certain  when  the  Baghelas  established  them- 
selves in  this  district.  After  the  advent  of  the  Muhamniadans 
had  broken  the  puwur  of  the  Kalachuris,  the  country  fell  to  the 
Bhars,  Chauhans,  Sengars,  Gonds,  and  other  clans  ;  and  ihere 
is  no  proof  that  the  Baghelas  entered  the  region  before  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  probable  that  they  gained  a  footing 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  after  the  destruction 
of  their  kingdom  m  Gujarat  by  Ulugh  Khftn  in  1296.  From 
this  time  onward  the  history  of  the  country  becomes  that  of 
the  Rbwah  State. 

The  ancient  remains  in  the  tract  are  considerable  and  have 
not  as  yet  been  exhaustively  examined.  The  earliest  monument 
dates  from  Uie  third  century  b.c,  when  the  BhSrhut  siupa 
(see  Nagod)  was  erected,  while  the  remains  include  cave 
temples  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  and  mediaeval  temples 
of  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  population  consists  very  hugely  of  jungle  tribes,  of  whom 
the  Gonds  and  Kols  are  the  most  numerous.  The  soils  met 
with  are  m&r^  a  kind  of  bUuJc  soil ;  and  dumai  and  sigpn^ 
lighter  soils  found  in  the  alluvial  plateau  north  of  the  Kaimurs. 
In  the  hilly  tracts  south  of  the  Kaimur  range,  the  soil  is 
agriculturally  of  little  value.  Koion  and  rice  are  the  two 
staple  food  grains. 

Bundelkhand  (British). — A  tract  of  country  in  the  United 
Provinces,  which  includes  the  Districts  of  Jalaun,  Jhansi, 
Hamirpur,  and  Banda,  with  those  parts  of  Allahabad  which 
he  south  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  It  thus  consists  of  an 
area  ol  about  11,600  square  miles,  lying  south-west  of  the 
Jumna  from  its  junction  with  the  Chambal.  The  name  is 
taken  from  that  of  the  liundela  Thakurs,  the  most  important 
clan  inhabiting  it.  l^he  word  BundelS  is  popularly  derived 
from  I'und^  *a  drop,'  in  allusion  to  the  attempted  sacrilic*  of 
hmiscU  by  the  founder  of  the  clan,  a  Gaharwar.  His  son  was 
born  from  the  drops  of  bloc>d  which  fell  on  the  altar  of 
Vincihyabasint  Devi  at  Bindhachai  (see  Mirzapur  City). 
Other  derivaiions  are  from  Vindhya,  or  from  bandi^  'a  slave- 
girl.' 

The  northern  range  of  the  Eahlcrii  Vindhyas  c^alled  Umdha- 
chal  cuts  across  the  south  of  Jhansi,  Banda,  and  Allahabad, 
with  many  outlying  hills,  but  nowhere  rises  above  2,000  feet. 
The  base  of  the  hills  rests  on  gneiss,  while  the  bills  themselves 
are  of  sandstone,  overlaid  south  of  these  Provinces  with  basalt, 
the  Deccan  trap,  which  has  also  spread  north  in  dikes.  From 
the  hills  numerous  stteams  flow  north  or  north-east  towards 
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the  Jumna,  of  which  the  most  impartant  are  the  Bbtwa, 
Dhasan,  Birms,  Kbn,  Baghain,  Pttsuni,  and  (Southm)  Toms. 
The  geological  formation  of  Southern  Bmidelkhand  has  greatly 
influenced  the  soil  of  the  alluvial  plain  lying  between  the 
hills  and  the  Jumna.  This  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
disintegrated  tiap^  which  gives  it  a  dark  colour ;  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  growing  wheat,  and  is  known  as '  black  soil,'  and  in 
the  vernacular  as  mar*  A  variety  of  lighter  colour  and  <Uffecing 
qualities  is  known  as  kSbar.  From  Jhinsi  to  Lalitpur  a  soil 
called  rakar  is  found,  the  prevailing  colour  of  which  is  hugely 
ted  or  yellow  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  disintegrated 
gneiss.  Another  soil  of  red  colour  is  formed  from  disintegnited 
sandstone  in  situ^  and  though  productive  is  easily  exhausted, 
as  it  is  very  shallow.  Black  soil  is  retentive  of  moisture,  but 
requires  irrigation  in  unfavourable  seasons,  and  in  dry  weather 
opens  out  in  large  cracks.  During  the  rains  unmetalled  roads 
are  almost  impassable  owing  to  the  tenacious  mud  formed  on 
them.  A  native  proverb  says  that  kabar  is  too  wet  to 
plough  one  morning,  and  too  dry  and  hard  to  plough  the 
next  day. 

In  BSndS,  as  in  other  tracts  crossed  by  tlic  Vindhyas,  many  Histoiy. 
varieties  of  stone  implements  have  been  found,  the  rehcs  of 
prehistoric  nian.^  Fhe  earliest  traditions  connected  with 
British  Bundelkhand  relate  that  it  was  ruled  over  by  Gaharwir 
Rfljputs.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  these  ;  hut  some  of  the 
numerous  tanks  formed  by  throwing  embankments  across 
the  narrow  ends  of  valleys  are  attributed  to  them,  viz.  those 
where  the  embankments  are  formed  of  uncut  stone.  The 
largest  is  the  Bijainagar  lake,  situated  about  three  miles  east 
of  Mah()ba.  According  to  tradition  the  Gaharwirs  were 
folic n\  ed  by  ParihSrs,  who  were  in  turn  succeeded  by  Chandels, 
a  c  Un  which  has  left  many  memorials  of  its  rule.  Nothing 
but  the  name  is  known  of  Nanika  or  Nannuka,  described  in 
several  inscriptions  as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty;  but  he 
probably  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  ^e  ninth  century  a.d. 
The  fourth  Rajft  RAhila  (nna  890-910)  seems  to  have 
extended  his  dommions,  and  he  constructed  the  Rfthilya  SSgar 
(*lake')  at  MahobS,  with  a  fine  temple,  now  in  ruins,  on  its 
embankment  The  earliest  dated  inscriptions  axe  those  of 
Dhanga  (950-99),  who  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
powerfiil  of  the  early  Chandels.  He  assisted  Jaipfll  of  Lahore 
in  bis  unsuccessful  invasion  of  the  Ghazni  kingdom  in  978, 

*  J.  Rhett-Camac,  J.A.S.B.,  iS8^,  p.     i,  aud  J.  Codebnm, ibid.,  1894, 
pt  iii,  pb  SI* 
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and  according  to  his  inscriptions  was  recognized  as  overlord  by 
the  rulers  of  most  of  Central,  Southern,  and  Eastern  India ;  but 
this  is  clearly  an  exaggeration.   His  successor,  Ganda  (999- 
1025),  who  appears  as  Nanda  Kai  in  the  Muhammadan 
histories,  also  assisted  Jaipftl  of  Lahore  ag^unst  Iiiahmad  of 
Ghazni;  and  according  to  Firishta  he  killed  the  king  of 
Kanauj  in  loai,  but  surrendered  to  Mahmild  in  1033,  when 
he  was  in  possession  of  fourteen  forts.  Kirtti  Vaimma  I,  the 
eleventh  king  (1049-tioo),  seems  to  have  been  reigning 
when  his  son,  Sallakshana,  conquered  Kama,  king  of  Chedl 
or  Southern  Kosala.   He  is  also  the  earliest  Chandel  whose 
a^ns»  copied  from  those  of  the  Chedi  kings,  are  known. 
Tradition  assigns  to  him  the  construction  of  the  Kirat  SSgar  at 
MahobS,  and  some  buUdings  at  Ajaigarh.   Madan  Varmma, 
the  fifteenth  king  (i  130  65),  was  a  vigorous  ruler,  who  ex- 
tended the  sway  of  the  Chandels.    He  again  subdued  the 
Chedl  kingdom,  which  had  become  independent,  and  is  said 
to  have  conquered  Gujarat.    His  immediate  successor,  Para- 
mardl  Deva  or  Parmal  (i  165-1203),  is  still  remembered,  as 
during  his  reign  Prithwl  RHj  of  Delhi  conquered  Bundelkhand 
in  1 182,  and  the  Chandel  power  received  a  second  blow  in 
1203,  when  Kutb-ud-din  raided  the  country.    Popular  tra- 
dition  holds  that    Paramardi   lost    his  kingdom  through 
disobeying  the  four  conditions  laid  on  the  founder  of  the 
race — not  to  drink  wine,  not  to  put  Brahmans  to  death,  not 
to  form  improper  marriage  connexions,  and  to  preserve  the 
name  ofVarmma.    The  Chandel  dominion  lay  between  the 
Dhasan  on  the  west,  the  sources  of  the  Ken  on  the  south, 
the  |iiiiin;i  on  Llir  norih.  and  the  Vindhya  Hills  on  the  east. 
At  imi(.i>  It  extended  as  far  west  as  the  Betw5.  Kalinjar, 
Khajraho,  Mahoba,  and  Ajaigarh  were  w.^  great  fortresses.  In 
inscriptions  the  country  is  sometimes  called  Jcjaka  bhukti, 
which  has  been  contracted  into  Jijhoti,  from  which  the  Jijhot  a 
Brahmans,  who  still  inhabit  the  tract,  take  their  name.    I  he 
kingdom  of  Chi-ld-tOj  described  by  Hhien  Tsiang  in  the 
seventh  century  as  lying  north-east  of  Ujjain^  has  been 
identified  with  Jejaka. 

After  the  Mu^dman  conquest  the  Chandels  became  petty 
RajSs.  The  country  was  held  for  a  short  time  by  Mew&tis, 
probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  then  by 
Bhars.  Tradition  shows  the  latter  as  owning  a  laige  part  of 
the  Eastern  Doftb  and  Central  Oudh,  and  the  Persian  historians 
record  the  conquest  by  Ulugh  Khan,  in  1248^  of  a  king 
Dalakl-wa-Malakl,  reigning  from  Kai&  to  Kalinjar.  The  name 
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appears  to  be  a  compuund  of  two  names,  Dal  and  lUl,  which 
are  known  from  tradition.  The  Bhars  are  locally  said  to 
have  been  driven  out  by  a  Muhammadan,  and  replaced  by  the 
Khangftrs^  formerly  servants  of  the  Chandels. 

The  BundelSs  claim  to  be  descended  from  Pancham,  The 
a  Gabanvir  who  attempted  to  sacrifice  himself,  as  noted  above ; 
but  their  real  origin  is  obscure.  They  probably  began  to 
acquire  power  in  the  fourteenth  century,  first  settling  at 
a  place  called  Mau,  which  has  not  been  definitely  identified, 
and  then  taking  KSlinjar  and  KSlpI;  but  some  writers  place 
them  a  century  earlier.  As  their  power  increased,  chiefly  in 
Western  Bunddkhand  (Central  IndiaX  the  BundeISs  constantly 
came  into  collision  with  the  Mubaroroadans.  About  1507 
Rudra  Pratftp  became  chief,  and  is  said  to  have  been  formally 
appointed  governor  by  Babar.  From  his  sons  most  of  the 
great  Bundela  families  derive  their  descent.  In  1545  Sher 
Shi&h  invaded  Bundelkhand,  and  lost  his  life  while  besi^jing 
Kalinjar.  Kirat  Singh,  the  last  Chandel  Rdj^  was  put  to 
death  by  Islam  Shah,  who  took  the  fort ;  but  it  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  BundeUs,  till  in  1569  Akbar  got  possession 
of  it  The  BundeUs,  who  were  now  divided,  still  held  con- 
siderable power  and  were  often  successful  in  resisting  the 
royal  troops.  Bir  Singh  Deo,  who  ruled  at  Orchha,  and 
commenced  the  fort  at  Jhansi,  incurred  the  special  anger  of 
Akbar  by  planning  the  murder  of  Abul  Fazl  at  the  instigation 
of  prince  Sallm,  afterwards  the  emperor  Jahangir  ;  and  though 
be  remained  in  favour  during  the  reign  of  the  latter,  he 
rebelled  against  Shah  Jahan,  and  his  territory  was  confiscated. 
The  central  {)art  of  Bundelkhand  was  ruled  by  Champat  Rai 
from  Mahoba.  He  joined  in  Bir  Singh  Deo's  revolt,  and 
though  attacked  by  forces  from  Agra,  from  Allahaljad,  and 
fruni  the  Deccan,  mainuined  a  guerrilla  warlare  nciir  ihc 
Betwa.  He  imally  accepted  service  under  the  emperor  and 
obtained  the  pargana  of  Kunch  in  Jalaun,  and  in  return  for 
assistance  given  to  Aurangzeb  at  the  battle  of  Samogarh, 
received  further  grants,  but  lost  favour  and  was  assassinated 
by  his  wife's  relations.  Champat  Rai's  son,  Chhatarsftl,  soon 
became  chief  leader  of  the  BundeUs,  and  in  a  few  years  held 
the  whole  of  Western  Bundelkhand,  and  gradually  extended 
his  power,  taking  KAlinjar  and  most  of  what  is  now  British 
Bundelkhand.  He  defeated  the  imperial  troops  again  and 
again,  and  in  1707,  on  the  accession  of  Bahadur  Shah,  was 
confirmed  in  aU  the  acquisitions  he  had  made.  In  1723 
Muhammad  KhSn  Bangash  of  FarrukhabOd,  while  governor  of 
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MslwS,  was  ordered  to  bring  the  BiindeUs  to  order;  and  in 
1727,  after  his  transfer  to  Allahabad,  he  attacked  them  again, 
laying  waste  the  whole  country.  Unable  to  resist  the  invasion, 
Chhatarsil  called  in  the  MariLthas  in  1729,  and  Muhammad 
Khan  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  glad  to  promise  never  to 
enter  BundelUiand  again.  When  Chhatarsal  died,  about 
X734,  he  bequeathed  one-third  of  his  territory  (Jhansi  and 
Jalaun)  to  the  Marathas,  and  the  rest  was  divided  among  his 
heirs.  Bundelkhand  was  valuable  to  the  Marathas,  as  it  lay  on 
the  road  from  the  Deccan  to  the  Doab,  and  the  Peshwa  Bajl 
Rao  made  constant  use  of  it,  all  the  Bundelas  binding  themselves 
by  treaty  to  coK>perate  with  him.  In  1747  the  Peshwa  further 
extended  his  possessions  in  this  region  by  a  fresh  treaty,  and 
nearly  twenty  years  later  troops  from  here  assisted  Shuja-ud- 
daula  of  Oudh  in  his  unsuccessful  struggle  with  the  English. 
British  troops  first  entered  Bundelkhand  in  1776,  when  war 
broke  out  with  the  Marathas  after  the  treaty  of  Purandhar, 
but  they  passed  through  without  retaining  any  hold  on  the 
countr)'.  The  Bundelas  then  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves 
to  sfjme  extent  from  the  Maratha  power.  A  Gosain  or 
religious  mendicant  named  Himmat  Baliadur,  who  had  already 
commanded  troops,  now  began  to  rise  into  power,  and  he 
combined  with  All  Bahadur,  an  illegitimate  grandson  of  Bijl 
Rao,  who  was  in  command  at  Gwalior,  to  crush  the  Bundela 
chiefs.  A  long  struggle  took  place  between  1790  and  1802, 
when  All  Bahadur  died  while  attempting  to  take  Kalinjar. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Bassein  in  1802  the  Peshwa  ceded  territory 
to  the  British,  some  of  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for 
part  of  the  Maratha  possessions  in  Bundcikhand.  Ancilier 
portion  of  these  possessions  was  acquired  under  a  later  t[x:aLy. 
The  subordinate  Maratha  chiefs,  however,  refused  to  recognize 
these  treaties,  and  Shamsher  Bahadur,  son  of  AH  Bahadur,  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  waste  Bundelkhand  and  the  British  Districts  of 
Mirzapur  and  Benares.  Himmat  Bahadur  then  abandoned 
the  Marathas  and  came  over  to  the  British,  who  granted  him 
a  large  tract  along  the  Jumna  between  Allahabad  and  Kalpt 
British  troops  coopemted  with  Himmat  Bahadur  and  drove 
Shamsher  Bahadur  across  the  Betwa,  and  in  1803  took  Kalpr. 
Shamsher  Bahadur  became  titular  Nawab  of  Banda  with 
a  pension  of  four  lakhs,  and  by  the  end  of  1804  the  country 
was  fairly  quiet  The  fort  of  Kalinjar  was  taken  in  18 13. 
Subsequent  additions  to  British  territories  took  place  by  hipse, 
and  Jhansi  city  was  finally  acquired  from  Sindhia  in  exchange 
for  Gwalior  fort  and  Morar  in  1886. 
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The  population  of  British  Bundelkhand  fell  from  2,693,000  Popula- 
in  1891  to  2,456,000  in  1901,  a  decrease  of  nearly  9  per  cent. 
Excessive  rainfall  and  cloudy  weather  in  the  early  years  of  the 
decade  brought  on  rust,  which  damaged  the  spring  crops  and 
caused  great  loss  to  the  people.  The  failure  of  the  rains  in 
1895  and  1896  resulted  in  severe  famine,  and  a  virulent 
cholera  epidemic  broke  out.  The  density  is  only  212  persons 
per  square  mile,  being  less  than  one-half  the  density  in  the 
United  Pro\nnces  generally.  Of  the  total  population,  2,297,000, 
or  more  than  93  per  cent.,  are  Hindus,  and  only  143,000,  or 
less  than  6  percent.,  are  Muhaniuiadans,  who  form  14  per  cent, 
of  the  populatu  n  in  the  United  Province^  a  whole,  liritish 
Bundelkliand  extends  to  the  jungles  of  Central  India,  and  its 
inhabitants  have  a  strong  infusion  of  Dravidian  blood.  The 
principal  jungle  tribes  are  the  Kols,  Khangirs,  and  Saharias, 
who  have  become  nomuully  Hinduized  The  change  is, 
however,  more  noticeable  in  r^gaid  to  social  customs,  such  as 
marriage  rules,  than  in  religious  beliefs,  which  continue  strongly 
animistic.  A  few  estates  are  still  owned  by  Maifttfais,  but 
the  effects  of  their  rule  have  almost  disappeared.  In  Bbidft 
and  Allahabad  the  Baghell  and  AwadhI  dialects  of  Eastern 
Hindi  are  spoken,  while  in  HanUrpur,  JfaAnsi,  and  Jslaim  the 
vernacular  is  the  Bundell  dialect  of  Western  Hindi. 

While  in  the  United  Provinces,  as  a  wholes  the  autumn  Agncal- 
cropa  cover  an  area  only  about  16  per  cent  greater  than  the 
spring  crops,  in  Bundelkhand  they  are  nearly  double.  About 
one-third  of  the  autumn  crop  is  jowar  and  one-seventh  cotton, 
and  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  spring  crop  is  gram.  These 
proportions  vary  according  to  the  seasons,  and  after  good  rain 
the  rabi  area  is  largely  increased.  Irrigation  from  wells  is 
difficult  owing  to  the  low  water-level,  and  the  storage  tanks 
made  by  closing  valleys  do  not  command  large  areas.  There 
is  only  one  canal,  drawn  from  the  Betwa,  a  protective  work 
which  chiefly  serves  JSlaun.  In  1903-4,  only  about  4  per  cent, 
of  the  cultivated  area  was  irrigated,  compared  with  one-third 
for  the  United  Provinces  as  a  whole.  Bundelkhand  is  thus 
peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  deficient  rainfall.  A  canal 
from  the  Ken  to  serve  B^da  District  has  been  commenced ; 
and  schemes  to  increase  the  water  available  in  the  Betwa 
Canal,  which  is,  at  present,  insulTicicnl  for  the  dcaiand,  and  10 
open  otlier  sources  are  under  consideration.  Other  calamities 
are  the  prevalence  of  rust  after  a  wet  or  cloudy  winter,  and 
the  growth  of  a  weed  or  grass  called  Ate,  which  spreads 
rapidly  and  can  only  be  eradicated  with  dtfficulqr*  Faming 
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has  llius  been  severely  felt  again  and  again  ;  and  the  feilure  of 
the  rains  in  1896,  which  foiiowed  successive  bad  years,  was 
especially  disastrous. 
Special  The  liability  to  good  and  bad  cycles  of  agricultural  condi- 
jj^"^"  tiorib  js  coupled  with  peculiarities  in  the  nature  and  disposition 
of  the  people.  Though  perhaps  not  more  extravagant  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Provmces,  they  are  dis- 
tinctly less  provident ;  and  the  caraftd  cultivation  and  saving 
habits  of  the  Jats,  Kunnb,  KSchhISi  Muiaosi  and  Koiife  of 
other  Districts  are  not  found  in  Bnndelkhand.  This  may  be 
traced  partly  to  the  liabiUty  to  vicissitudes  already  referred  to^ 
and  partly  to  the  effects  of  the  revenue  system  of  the  MaiftthSs, 
who  possessed  the  tract  before  the  British.  The  most  common 
method  was  to  assess  a  vilbge  annually  at  fixed  rates  on  soil 
or  crops,  and  to  make  deductions  for  bad  seasons,  after  a 
valuatioii  of  the  crops  of  each  holding.  This  was  a  system  of 
rack-renting,  as  the  rates  were  the  highest  which  could  be  paid 
in  a  good  season^  and  it  is  obviously  not  a  system  under  which 
either  the  standard  of  comfort  or  the  prosperity  of  a  com- 
munity would  be  likely  to  increase.  Except  in  part  of  the 
Lalitpur  iahAl  of  Jhansi,  the  land  was  chiefly  held  by  indi* 
vidual  cultivators,  and  talukddrs  or  large  holders  of  land  were 
few.  British  rule  conferred  proprietary  rights  on  the  village 
headmen  who  were  found  managing  land  and  collecting  rents, 
and  on  a  few  relations  of  these  who  shared  in  the  headman's 
special  holding  or  reduced  rent  Instead  of  the  demand  being 
regulated  by  the  season,  a  rigid  system  of  collecting  a  fixed 
amount,  was  introduced  ;  land  became  a  transferable  security, 
nnd  the  owners,  iinarcustomed  to  their  new  conditions,  got 
freely  into  debt,  and  lost  their  holdings.  It  was  estimated 
that  in  Banda,  most  of  which  became  British  territory  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  an  aggregate  equal  to  twice  or  thrice 
the  area  of  the  District  changed  hands  during  the  next 
forty  years.  Most  of  Jh^i  District  was  acquired  later,  when 
more  experience  had  been  (gained  in  revenue  administration, 
and  sale  of  land  was  not  allowed  till  1862  ;  but  even  here 
sufficient  allowances  were  not  made.  Some  landowners  had 
been  in  debt  since  the  Maratha  rule.  After  the  Mutiny,  revenue 
was  collected  from  many  from  whom  it  had  already  been  ex< 
torted  by  the  OrchhS  or  Jhinsi  rebesis.  In  1867  the  crops 
fiuled,  and  in  1868-9  famine  and  great  loss  of 

cattle.  In  1872  many  catde  were  lost  from  murrain.  Although 
the  settlement  had  appeared  light,  it  became  necessary  to 
reexamine  ^the  condition  of  the  District  i|i  1876.  After  much 
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discussion  the  Jhansi  Encumbered  Estates  Act  (XVI  of 
1882)  was  passed,  and  a  Sjh  '  lal  Judge  was  empowered  to 
examine  claims  and  reduce  excessive  interest.  The  sale  of 
a  whole  estate  operated  as  a  discharge  in  Laiikruptcy  to  exim- 
giiish  all  debt  due.  Many  estates  were  cleared  by  sale  of 
a  portion  only.  A  sir  iking  leaturc  of  the  pruceedings  was  Lixe 
rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  land. 

The  experiment,  though  apparently  successful,  had  no  lasting 
effect  Bundelkhand  suffered  from  another  series  of  bad  years, 
Gomnieneuig  with  rust  and  blight  in  1893-5,  excessive  rain  in 
1894,  and  drought  in  1895  and  1896.  Even  in  Bsndfi,  where 
the  last  settlement  was  made^  not  on  actual  'assets,'  but  on 
a  fair  avenge  area  of  cultivation,  the  population  deaeased  bf 
10^  per  cent  between  1891  and  1901.   Debt  bad  become 
serious  in  aQ  parts  of  the  tnct  The  Jhftnsi  legislation  has  there- 
fore  been  revived,  with  modifications  suggested  by  the  ex- 
perience gained,  in  (United  Provinces)  Act  I  of  1903,  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  whole  of  British  Bundelkhand.  In  addition 
to  this,  two  new  safeguards  have  been  adopted.  By  (United 
Provinces)  Act  II  of  r903  permanent  alienations  of  land  are 
forbidden  where  the  alienor  is  a  member  of  one  of  certain  agri< 
cultural  tribes,  except  in  favour  of  another  member  of  the  same 
tribe,  or  where  both  parties  reside  in  the  same  District  and  are 
both  members  nf  agricultural  tribes.  Except  where  permanent 
alienation  is  allowed,  mortgages  and  leases  are  subject  to  the 
condition  that  possession  of  the  land  involved  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred for  more  than  twenty  years.    Sales  in  execution  of 
decrees  passed  by  civil  or  revenue  courts  (other  than  those  of 
the  SjK'cial  Judges  who  have  been  appointed)  are  forbidden, 
but  such  decrees  may  be  liquidated  by  usufructuary  mortgages 
for  terms  not  exceeding  twenty  years.    Large  reductions  of 
revenue  have  been  made,  and  the  assessment  of  all  parts  of 
Bundelkhand  is  being  revised.    The  new  demand,  instead  of 
being  fixed  for  thirty  years,  will  be  liable  to  further  revision 
whenever  the  cultivated  area  fluctuates  considerably. 

[V.  A.  Smith,  'History  of  ^vlx\^VW\yx\\A^  Journal,  As.  Soc, 
Bengal  (1881),  p.  i  ;  A.  Cunninghaai,  Arch.  Surz'ej  Keports^ 
vols,  vii  and  xxi ;  C.  A.  Silberrad,  Journal^  As.  Soc.^  Bengal 
(1902),  p.  99;  E.  G.  Jenkinson,  SettUmeni  Report  of  fhSmi 
(1871);  A.  Cadell,  SOtkmmi  Report 0/ Bandei(xU\):\ 

Goiid^i^Uui«— A  name  i^ven  by  the  Muhammadans  to  a  tllsiorfaa 
tract  of  country  now  contained  in  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Central  India.    Abul  Fazl  describes  GondwSna  or  Garhft 
Katanki  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ratanpur,  a  dependenqr  of 
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JhSrkhand  or  Chota  Nagpur,  and  on  the  west  by  Mv^lwa,  while 
Panna  lay  north  of  it,  and  the  Deccan  south.  1  his  descrip- 
tion corresponds  fairly  closely  with  tlie  position  of  the  Satpura 
plateau,  as  the  Chhattlsgarh  plain  on  the  east  belonged  to  the 
Ratanpur  kingdom,  incorrectly  designated  as  a  dependency  of 
Chota  Nagpur,  while  part  of  the  Narbada  valley  was  included 
in  the  old  Hindu  kingdom  of  MalwS.  Little  or  nothing  was 
known  of  Gondwana  at  this  time  ;  and  indeed  as  late  as  1853 
it  was  stated  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  that  'at  present 
the  Gondwana  highlands  and  jungles  comprise  such  a  large 
tract  of  unexplored  country  that  they  form  quite  an  oasis  in  our 
maps.'  Gmidwfina  to  the  Muhammadans  signified  the  country 
of  the  Gonds,  the  Biavidian  tribe  at  present  bean^g  that 
name.  How  they  obtained  it  is  a  question  which  has  been 
discus^  by  Geneial  Cunning^iam.*  As  pointed  out  bj  him, 
the  Gonds  do  not  call  themselves  by  this  nam^  but  commonly 
by  that  of  KoitOr.  He  considers  that  Goad  probably  comes 
from  Grauda,  the  classical  name  of  part  of  the  United  I^ovinces 
and  Bengal  A  Benares  inscriptioa  relating  to  one  of  the 
Chedl  kings  of  Tiipum  or  Tewar  (near  Jubbulpoie)  states  that 
he  was  of  the  Haihaya  tribe,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
NarbadH,  in  the  district  of  the  western  Cauda  in  the  province 
of  Malwa.  Three  or  four  other  inscriptions  also  refer  to  the 
kings  of  Cauda  in  the  same  locality.  The  hypothesis  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  more  than  speculative;  but,  if 
correct,  it  shows  that  the  name  Gond  has  simply  a  local 
signification,  the  Conds  being  the  inhabitants  of  western 
Ganda,  and  the  name  being  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
that  of  the  Gaur  Brahmans  and  Rajputs. 
TheGondi  More  than  i\  millions  of  Gonds  were  enumerated  at  the 
ik^rvi^  Census  of  1901,  of  whom  nearly  2  millions  belong  to  the 
nee.  Central  Provinces,  and  the  remainder  to  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Berar.  Large  numbers  of  them  live  on  the  SatpurS  plateau, 
the  Chota  NSgpur  plateau,  and  the  hills  of  Bastar  between  the 
MahSnadT  and  Godavari,  while  they  are  less  numerous  on 
the  Vindhya  Hills.  The  Gonds  are  among  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Dravidian  tribes,  and  were  foniK  rly  a  ruling  race,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Central  I'rQvinces  havuig  been  held  by  three 
or  four  Gond  dynasties  from  about  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Such  accounts  of  them  as  remain,  even 
allowing  for  much  exaggeration,  indicate  the  attainment  of  a 
surprising  degree  of  civilizatioii  and  prosperity.  So  far  back 
as  Uie  fifteenth  century  we  read  in  Firishta  ^t  the  king  of 

'  Rmrds  ^ih€  AnkMttfgkai  Sttrvty^  vol.  ix,  p.  150. 
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Kherli  sumptuously  entertained  Ahmad  Shah  Wall,  the 
Bahmani  Sultan,  and  made  him  rich  offerings,  among  which 
were  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  Under  the  Garha-Mandli 
dynasty  the  revenues  of  the  Mandla  district  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  lo  lakhs  of  rupees.  When  the  castle  of 
Chaiiragarh  was  sacked  by  one  of  Akbar's  generals  in  1564,  the 
booty  found,  according  to  Firishta,  comprised,  independently 
of  jewels,  images  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  valuables,  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred  jars  of  gold  coin,  and  a  thousand 
elephants.  Of  the  Chanda  rulers  the  Settlement  officer  who 
has  recorded  their  hioLory  wrote  thai  '  ihey  left,  if  we  forget 
the  last  few  years,  a  well-governed  and  contented  kingdom, 
adorned  with  admirable  works  of  engineering  skill,  and  pros- 
pexous  to  a  point  which  no  after-time  has  reached^ 

These  States  were  subverted  by  the  liiaiithSs  in  the  Oppres- 
eighteenth  century ;  and  the  Gonds  were  driven  tt>  take  refuge  j^"" 
in  the  tnaocessible  highlands,  where  the  MaitthSs  continued  to 
pillage  and  harass  thern^  until  they  obtained  an  aduiowledge- 
ment  of  their  supremacy  and  the  promise  of  an  annual  tribute. 
Under  such  treatment  the  hill  Goods  soon  lost  every  vestige  of 
dvitization,  and  became  the  cruel  treacherous  savages  depicted 
by  travellers  of  this  period,  when  they  i^larly  plundered  and 
murdered  stragglers  and  small  parties  passing  through  their 
hillSt  while  from  their  strongholds^  built  on  the  most  inaccesable 
spurs  of  the  SStpur^,  they  would  make  a  dash  into  the  rich 
plains  of  BerSr  Gt  tlie  Narbadft  valley,  and  after  looting  and 
killing  all  night,  return  straight  across  country  to  their  jungle 
fortresses,  guided  by  the  light  of  a  bonfire  on  some  command- 
ing peak.  With  the  pacification  of  the  country  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strong  and  equable  system  of  government  by  the 
British,  these  wild  marauders  soon  settled  down  and  became 
the  timid  and  inoffensive  labourers  which  they  now  are. 

Owing  to  their  numbers  and  wide  distribution,  the  internal  internal 
structure  of  the  Gond  tribe  is  somewhat  complex.  In  Chanda 
and  JBastar  especially  are  found  a  number  of  sub-tribes,  as  the  tribe. 
Marias,  Parjas,  and  Koyas,  of  whom  it  may  at  least  be  surmised 
that  the  name  of  Gond,  as  applied  to  them,  has  rather  a  local 
than  a  tribal  sigiiihcation,  and  that  they  are  as  distinctly 
separate  tribes  as  the  other  branches  of  the  Dravidian  stock. 
A  number  of  occupational  groups  have  also  come  into  existence, 
which  are  endogamous,  and  sometimes  occupy  a  lower  position 
in  the  social  scale  than  the  Gonds  proper.  Such  are  the 
1'a.rLllifin-s  or  bard:>  and  minstrels,  Ojhas  or  soolh-jaytrs, 
Agarias  or  u-on-workers,  Gowaris  or  graziers,  Naiks  or  those 
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who  were  formerly  soldiers,  and  KoilSbhOtis  or  dancers  and 
prostitutes.    The  Pardhans,  Ojhas,  and  Koilabhutis  will  eat 
from  a  proper  Gond's  hand,  but  a  Gond  will  not  eat  with  them. 
These  professional  groups,  though  included  among  Gonds  liy 
common  usage^  form  practically  separate  castes.    The  tnl  e 
proper  has  t^vo  main  divisions  :  the  Raj  Gonds,  who  form  ihe 
aristocracy,  and  the  Dhur,  or  'du.si'  (ionds,  the  people.  The 
latter  are  also  called  by  the  Hindus  Ravanvansis  or  descendants 
of  the  demon  Rivana,  who  was  destroyed  by  R3ma.    The  Raj 
Gonds,  who  include  the  majority  of  the  zanandars^  may  roughly 
be  taken  to  be  the  descendants  of  Gond  landed  proprietors 
who  have  been  fonned  into  a  separate  subdivision  and  admitted 
to  Hinduism  with  the  status  of  a  culti¥ating  caste^  Biahmans 
taking  water  from  them.   The  elevation  is  justified  by  the 
theoiy  that  they  have  intermazried  with  Rfijputs,  but  this  has 
probably  occurred  only  in  a  few  isolated  instances.  Some 
Rftj  Gonds  wear  the  sacred  thread,  and  outdo  BrShmans  in 
their  purificatory  observances,  even  having  the  wood  which  is 
to  cook  thdr  food  washed  before  it  is  burnt   But  many  of 
tbem  are  obliged  once  in  four  or  five  years  to  visit  their  god 
BOm  Deo^  and  to  place  cow's  flesh  to  their  lips  wrapped  in 
a  doth,  lest  evil  should  befall  their  bouse.   The  Kbatulhft 
Gonds,  found  principally  in  the  north,  also  have  a  somewhat 
higher  status  than  the  other  Gonds,  and  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  the  old  Khatola  State  in  Bundelkhand. 
Ezogft*        The  exogamous  divisions  of  the  Gonds  are  somewhat  com- 
SvSoD^  plicated.   The   primary  classification  is  according  to  the 
number  of  gods  worshipped.  The  worshippers  of  7,  6,  5,  and  4 
gods  form  different  di\isions,  within  which  marriage  is  pro- 
hibited :  tb:it  is,  worshippers  of  the  same  number  of  gods  may 
not  intermarry.    Each  divisnirj  also  has  a  totem— that  of  the 
7-god  worshippers  being  a  porcupine,  of  the  6-god  worshippers 
a  tiger,  of  the  5-god  worship[)ers  a  crane,  and  of  those  of  4  gods 
a  tortoise.    But  each  of  these  divisions  is  further  split  up  into 
a  number  of  totemlstic  septs,  and  members  of  a  sept  may  not 
marry  those  of  a  sept  leaving  the  same  totem  in  another 
division  though  worsiiipping  a  different  number  of  i:' 1  Is.  In 
many  cases  also  particular  septs  with  different  totems  in 
different  divisions  may  not  intermarry,  the  explanation  being 
that  a  relationship  exists  between  these  septs.    The  whole 
system  is  somewhat  confused,  and  the  rules  are  indefinite, 
while  the  divisions  according  to  the  number  of  gods  worshipped 
appear  to  be  absent  in  the  northern  Districts  of  the  Central 
Fkovinces. 
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The  marriage  ceremony  is  pcrfornicd  in  several  ways.  The  Marrbge 
Raj  Gonds  have  adopted  the  Hindu  ceremonial.  On  the**"*®"* 
other  hand,  in  Bastar  and  Ch&nda,  the  primitive  fonn  of 
marriage  by  capture  is  still  in  vogue,  though  the  procedure 
is  now  merely  symbolical.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of 
a  Gond  wedding  is  that  the  procession  usually  starts  from 
the  bride's  house  and  the  ceremony  is  performed  at  that  of  the 
bridegroonv  in  contradistinction  to  the  Hindu  practice.  When 
a  Gond  wishes  to  many  his  children  he  first  loolcs  to  his 
sister's  children,  whom  he  considers  himself  to  be  entitled  to 
demand  for  his  own,  such  a  marriage  being  called  '  bringing 
back  the  milk.'  Among  the  poorest  classes  the  expectant  bride- 
groom serves  the  bride's  &ttor  for  a  period  varying  from  three 
to  seven  yeats^  at  the  end  of  which  the  marriage  is  celebrated 
at  the  letter's  expense.  In  KhairSg^h  the  bridal  pair  are  placed 
in  two  pans  of  a  balance  and  covered  with  blankets.  The 
caste  priest  lifts  up  the  bridegroom's  pan  and  the  girl's  relatives 
the  other,  and  they  walk  round  with  them  seven  times,  touching 
the  marriage-post  at  each  turn.  After  this  they  are  taken 
outside  the  village  without  being  allowed  to  see  each  otho*. 
They  are  placed  standing  at  a  little  distance  with  a  screen 
between  them,  and  liquor  is  spilt  on  the  ground  to  make  a  line 
from  one  to  the  other.  After  a  time  the  bridegroom  lifts  up 
the  screen,  rushes  on  the  bnde,  gives  her  a  blow  on  the  back, 
and  puts  the  ring  on  her  finger,  at  the  same  time  makintr 
a  noise  in  imitation  of  the  cry  of  a  goat.  All  the  men  then 
rush  indiscriminately  upon  the  women,  making  the  same  noise, 
and  Indulge  in  bacclianalian  orgies,  not  sjuirine  their  ovm 
relaiiurib.  The  Maria  Gonds  consider  the  consent  of  the  girl 
to  l>e  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  marriage.  She  gives  it 
before  a  council  of  elders,  and  if  necessary  is  allowed  time  to 
make  up  her  mind.  For  the  marriage  ceremony  the  couple  are 
seated  side  by  side  under  a  grcca  ^hcd,  and  water  is  poured  on 
them  through  the  shed  in  imitation  of  the  fertilizing  action  of 
rain.  Some  elder  of  the  village  lays  his  hands  on  them,  and  the 
wedding  is  over.  In  the  MSria  villages,  as  in  Cbhattlsgarh,  there 
are  gotalgharSy  or  two  houses  or  barracks  in  which  all  the  youths 
and  maidens  respectively  of  the  village  sleep.  They  sing  and 
dance  and  drink  liquor  till  midnight,  and  are  then  supposed  to 
separate^  and  each  sex  to  retire  to  its  own  house.  Marriage  is 
adult,  and  divorce  and  widow-marriage  are  freely  allowed. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  OoodA  are  interesting.  The  DiipoMl 


corpse  is  usually  buried  with  its  feet  to  the  south;  the 
hitler  classes  bum  their  dcidt  this  honour  being  particularly 
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resenred  for  old  men  on  account  of  the  expense  involved  in 
cremation.  Formerly  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  houses 
in  which  they  died,  but  this  pnctioe  has  now  ceased.  On  the 
fifth  day  after  death  the  ceremony  of  bringing  back  the  soul 
is  performed.  The  relations  go  to  the  river-side  and  call  aloud 
the  name  of  the  dead  person,  and  then  enter  the  river,  catch 
a  fish  or  an  insect,  and  taking  it  home,  place  it  among  the 
sainted  dead  of  the  family,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
person  has  in  this  manner  been  brought  back  to  the  house. 
In  some  cases  it  is  eaten,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  thus  be  bom 
again  as  a  child.  The  good  souls  are  quickly  appeased,  and 
venemtion  for  them  is  confined  to  their  descendants.  But  the 
bad  ones  excite  a  wider  interest,  because  their  evil  influences 
may  extend  to  others.  A  similar  fear  attaches  to  the  spirits 
of  persons  who  have  died  a  violent  or  unnatural  death. 
Religioo.  The  religion  of  the  Gond  is  simply  animistic.  He  deifies 
ancestors,  who  rtre  represented  by  small  pebbles  kept  in  a 
basket  in  the  holiest  part  of  the  house,  that  is,  the  kitchen, 
where  he  regularly  worships  them  at  appointe  d  nitervals.  His 
greatest  god  is  Bura  Deo  \  but  his  pantheon  includes  many 
others,  some  being  Hindu  gods,  and  various  animals  or 
implements  to  which  Hindu  names  have  been  attached. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Bhimsen,  one  of  the  Fandava 
bruitu  rs  :  PharsT  Ben,  the  battle-axe  god  ;  Ghangra,  the  bell  on 
a  bullock  s  iicck  ;  Chawar,  the  cow's  tail ;  Bagh  Deo,  the  tiger; 
Dulha  Deo,  a  young  bridegroom  who  was  carried  off  by  a 
tiger;  and  Palo,  the  cloth  covering  for  spear-lieads.  In 
Chhindwara  are  found  deo  khalds  or  'gods'  threshing-floors,' 
at  which  collections  of  the  gods  reside,  and  where  gatherings 
are  held  for  worship  several  times  a  year. 
Occupa-  The  Gonds  are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture^  and  the 
meter  uid  "^^J^^'^X  ^  form-servants  and  labourers.  The  more 

appeaiw  civilized  are  also  police  constables  and  ckaprasiSt  and  the 
Mohpfini  coal-miners  are  mainly  Gonds.  They  work  well,  but, 
like  the  other  forest  tribes,  are  improvident  and  lazy  when  they 
have  got  enough  for  their  immediate  wants.  '  A  Gond  con- 
siders himself  a  king  if  he  has  a  pot  of  grain  in  his  house,' 
says  a  proverb.  The  Gonds  are  of  small  stature  and  dark  in 
colour.  Their  bodies  are  well  proportioned ;  but  their  features 
are  ugly,  with  a  round  head,  distended  nostrils,  a  wide  mouth 
and  thick  lips,  straitght  black  hair,  and  scanty  beard  and 
moustache.  The  Mirias  are  taller  and  have  more  aquiline 
features  than  the  other  tribes. 
Lnguig^    About  half  of  the  Gonds  in  the  Central  Provinces  speak 
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a  broken  ilindi,  wliile  the  remainder  retain  their  own  Dravi- 
dian  language,  popularly  known  as  GondT.  This  has  a  common 
ancestor  with  Tamil  and  Kanarese,  but  little  immediate  con- 
nexion with  its  neighbour  Telugu.  Gondi  has  no  literature  and 
wo  character  of  its  own  ;  but  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of 
Genesis  liave  been  translated  into  it,  and  several  grammatical 
sketches  and  vocabularies  compiled. 

BI&lw9.. — A  high-level  region,  with  an  area  of  7,630  square 
milesy  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  western  section  of  the 
Central  India  Agency,  which,  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
habitable  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  has  figaied  prominentlj  in  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  periods  of  Indian  history. 

The  tenn  Malwa  has  at  different  periods  been  applied  to  Poihioa 
somewhat  varying  tracts,  thotigh  Mftlwft  proper  has  always  ^^^^^ 
constituted  its  main  area.  MalwS  proper,  as  understood  by 
Hindus,  oonasts  solely  of  the  plateau  lying  between  23**  30' 
and  24*  30'  N.  and  74**  30'  and  78*  10'  which  is  terminated 
on  the  south  by  the  great  Vindhyan  range,  on  the  east  by  the 
arm  of  this  same  range  that  strikes  north  from  Bhopil  to 
Chandeil  (the  KulSchala  Parvata  of  the  PuiSnas),  on  the  west 
by  the  branch  which  reaches  from  Amjhera  to  Chitor  (in 
ItijputSnaX  and  on  the  north  by  the  MukandwSra  raqge  which 
strikes  east  from  Chitor  to  ChanderT.  Under  Muhammadan 
rule  the  Subah  of  MalwH  included,  in  addition  to  the  tract 
mentioned,  the  NimSr  district  on  the  south,  between  the 
Vindhya  and  Satpuri  langesi  Mewftr  (now  in  Rajputana)  on 
the  west,  Haraoti  (the  H3ra  States  of  Bundi  and  Kotah  in 
Rljputina)  on  the  north,  and  mMrh  of  the  present  Central 
Provinces  on  the  south-cast,  including  even  Garha  Mandla. 

Sindhia's  possessions  on  this  plateau,  whirh  comprise  the 
Ujjain,  Rhniapur,  Mandator,  and  Amjhera  zilas^  are  known 
collectively  as  the  Malwa prant. 

Malwa  is  always  divided  by  natives  into  six  divisions: 
Kauntcl.  the  country  of  which  Mandasor  is  the  centre;  BSgar, 
of  which  the  Banswara  State  in  Rajputana  is  the  centre,  and 
in  which  part  of  the  Ratlam  State  lies ;  R5th,  the  country  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  Jhabua  and  Jobat  States  are  situated ; 
Sondwara,  the  country  of  the  Sondia  tribe,  of  which  Mehidpur 
is  the  centre;  Umatwara,  the  ((nintry  of  the  Umat  Rajputs, 
now  represented  at  Rajgarh  and  Naramghgarh;  and  Khlchi- 
wara,  the  land  of  the  Khichi  Chauhans,  of  which  Righugarh 
State  is  the  centre. 

The  plateau  is  mainly  composed  of  a  vast  spread  dL  basaltic 
iode»  which  forms  great  rolling  downs,  dotted  over  with  the  ftc 
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flat-topped  hills  peculiar  to  that  geological  fortnaLion,  i  lie 
country  ib  liighly  fertile,  being  principally  covered  by  the  soil 
here  called  mar  or  kdli  by  the  natives,  and  '  black  cotton  soil  * 
by  Europeans.  The  plateau  has  a  general  slope  towuds  the 
north,  the  great  Vindhyan  scarp  to  its  south  foniung  the 
watenhed.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Chaicbal,  Sipra,  greater 
and  lesser  Kali  Sind,  and  Parbati.  The  people  are  skillul 
and  industrious  cultivators.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
gram,  jowar^  cotton,  and  poppy,  fiwar  occupies  about 
44  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area,  poppy  about  6  per  cent  The 
annual  rainfoll  averages  30  inches.  The  RAjtsthfinI  dialect 
called  Malwl  or  lUngri  is  spoken  by  nearly  half  of  the 
population. 

Origin  of  The  name  of  the  tract,  more  conectly  MlavS,  was  odgioally 
The°"^'  designation  of  a  tribe^  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Biahi- 
MUavis.  bharata  and  the  lUmiyana ;  but  the  earliest  reference  to  their 
habitation  is  a  somewhat  vague  statement  in  the  Vishnu  PuiSna 
that  the  Mftlav^  lived  in  the  Pariyatra  mountains,  or  western 
Vindhyas,  while  the  name  Malavadesa,  'country  of  the 
Malavas,'  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Sanskrit  work  before  the 
second  century  b.c,  and  then  refers  to  an  entirely  different 
locality,  probably  held  by  another  section  of  this  tribe.  From 
these  rather  involved  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  tract  now 
known  as  MalwSL  was  not  so  called  till  the  tenth  century  a.  d., 
or  even  later.  The  Brih:it  S:inhit5,  written  in  the  sixth 
century,  does  indeed  mention  a  country  called  Malava ;  but  the 
name  is  not  applied  to  the  present  Malwa,  which  is  called 
Avanti  in  the  same  work,  while  its  inhabitants  were  known  as 
Avantikas  or  Ujjayaiiukas.  The  latter  country,  of  which 
Avanti  (Ujjain)  was  the  chief  town,  comprised  the  tract  lying 
between  tlie  V  indhyas  on  the  south,  JhalrapStan (in  Rajputina) 
on  the  north,  the  Chambal  nver  on  the  west,  and  the  Parbati 
on  the  east  To  the  east  of  the  Parbaii  lay  the  country  of 
Akara,  or  eastern  Malwa,  of  which  V'idisha,  now  Blulsa,  was 
the  recognized  capital.  In  the  seventh  century  Malwa  and 
Ujjain  were  described  as  separate  principalities  by  the  Chinese 
traveller  Hhien  Tsiang,  who  placed  the  former  to  the  west 
of  the  latter,  possibly  in  Gujarftt.  Another  branch  of 
the  MllavSs  appears  to  have  occupied  the  cotmtry  round 
Nagar  in  Rfijput&na,  45  miles  north  of  Kotah,  where  large 
numbers  of  their  coins  have  been  found,  dating  probably  from 
not  later  than  the  fourth  century  a.d.  The  MllavSs  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  a  nomadic  tribe  composed  of  separate  units, 
each  under  its  own  headman,  but  subsequently  they  formed 
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a  regular  tribal  constitution.  They  also  inaugurated  an  era 
which  has  long  been  in  use  amonii  Hindus  north  of  the 
Narbad3,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Vikrania  Samvat,  the  initial 
year  corresponding  to  57  B.C.  Till  the  tenth  century,  ho\v- 
ever,  the  word  Vikrama  is  never  employed  with  dates  given  in 
this  era,  which  are  always  designated  as  of  the  Malava  era, 
the  era  of  the  lords  of  Malava,  or  of  the  tribal  constitution  of 
the  MalavSs,  No  histoncal  evciu  can  be  connected  with  its 
initial  year,  or  with  the  adoption  of  the  title  \  ikrama,  which 
certainly  has  no  connexion  with  any  king  of  that  name  living 
in  57  B.C.,  as  is  popularly  supposed.  All  the  earliest  records 
in  ^bh  em  come  ftom  lujputaiut,  north-west  of  Mslwa,  and  the 
first  inscription  in  MSlw&  proper  is  diat  at  Mandasor,  dated 
in  the  year  493  of  the  tribal  constitution  of  the  Mtiavis,  or 
A.D.  436. 

According  to  the  early  Buddhist  books,  Avantidesa  was  one  History, 
of  the  sixteen  first  powers  of  India  in  Buddha's  lifetime^  its 
chief  town,  Ujjain,  being  important  as  one  of  the  principal  stages 
on  the  great  route  from  the  Deccan  to  NepAl,  which  passed 
through  Mahissat!  or  MAhishmatI,  now  Maheshwar,  and 
Vidisha  or  Bhtlsa.  The  Mauiya  dynasty  held  Malw&  among 
their  western  pnmnces»  Asoka  being  governor  during  his 
fother's  lifetime^  with  his  head-quarters  at  Ujjain.  On  his 
accession  he  erected  the  great  stupa  at  SSnchI,  where  a  frag- 
ment of  one  of  his  edicts  has  been  found. 

£arly  in  the  Christian  era  the  western  Satraps  extended  their  The 
rule  over  M&lwa.  The  Ksbatrapa,  or  Satrap,  ChSshtana  isjSj'" 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (a.d.  155),  who  calls  him  Tiastenos 
king  of  Ozene  (Ujjain).  From  Chashtana  onwards  a  regular 
succession  of  Satraps  ruled  Malwi,  the  most  famous  being 
Rudradflman,  who  added  greatly  to  his  dominions,  and  whose 
record  at  Junagarh  in  Kathiawar  (a.  d.  150)  mentions  that  he 
possessed  Akara  and  AvantI,  or  eastern  and  western  Malwa, 
he  himself  ruling  from  Ujjain,  while  his  other  provinces  were 
held  hv  viceroys. 

As  the  rule  of  the  Satraps  died  away,  the  Cuptas  of  Magadlia  The 
rose  to  power.    Samudra  Gupta  (326-75)  in  lus  Allahabad  pillar  ^'^f*** 
inscription  mentions  the  Malavas  as  a  frontier  trilxi.    His  sue-  White 
cessor  Chandra  Gupta  II  (375-413)  extended  his  dominions 
westwards  and,  driving  out  the  Kshatrapas,  annexed  Malwi 
about  A.  D.  390,  as  his  records  at  SSnchi  and  Uciaya^iri  show. 
In  the  next  century  the  (  nipta  empire  broke  up  ,  and,  though 
some  of  the  family  still  held  petty  principalities,  the  greater 
part  of  the  tract  fell  to  the  White  Hun  adventurers,  Toram^na 
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and  his  ton  Mihiiakula.  The  White  Huns  probably  entered 
India  towards  the  end  of  the  fiftti  century,  and,  after  occupying 
the  Punjab,  forced  their  way  sottthmurds.  During  Skanda 
Gupta's  lifetime  they  were  kept  in  check ;  but  on  his  death 
Tommlna  advanced  into  the  districts  round  Gwalior,  where 
an  inscription  put  up  by  his  son  Mihirakula  has  been  found. 
Advancing  farther  southwards,  ToiamSna  and  his  son  soon 
obtained  a  footing  in  liCalwSy  which  by  500  was  entirely  in  their 
power,  the  petty  Gupta  diiefs  Budha  Gupta  and  BhSnu 
Gupta,  of  whom  records  dated  484  and  510  exist,  becoming 
their  feudatories.  On  ToramSna's  death  about  510,  Mihirakula 
succeeded  \  but  his  harsh  rule  caused  a  revolt,  and  about  528 
he  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of  native  princes  under  Nara 
Sinha  Gupta  Bftlftditya  of  Magadha,  and  Yasodharman,  a  chief 
who  seems  to  have  ruled  at  Mandasor,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  Yasodharman  erected  two  pOlais  at  Mandasor,  record- 
ing his  victory,  and  appears  then  to  have  become  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  in  MiUwft.  In  the  seventh  century  the  famous 
king  Harshavardhana  of  Kanauj  (606-48)  held  suserainty  over 
Malwa. 

Rise  of         It  is  uncertain  when  the  MSlavSs  actually  entered  the  tract. 

MlUvls  ^''^"^  second  to  the  seventh  century,  while  the  country  was 
under  the  strong  rule  of  the  Kshatrapas,  the  Guptas,  and 
Harshavardhana  of  Kanauj,  they  must  have  held  a  subordinate 
position  ;  but  on  ilic  fall  of  the  brief  empire  of  Kanauj  they 
probably  acquired  greater  independence,  and  rising  in  impor- 
tance gave  their  name  to  the  region.  "What  exactly  happened 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  MSlavis  became 
gradually  Hinduized,  possibly  from  contact  with  the  Brahman 
rulers  of  Ujjain,  and  being  a  hardy  race  of  warri  ors,  and  as 
such  desirable  allies,  were  promoted  to  Kshaiuiya  rank,  aiid 
finally  absorbed  into  the  greai  I\aipr.t  t  imilies  which  then  began 
to  be  evolved  out  of  the  hcLcrogeneous  elements  of  which 
the  population  of  India  was  composed. 

The  In  the  tenth  century  the  names  of  the  R&jput  clans  begjn  to 

Rijpata,  appear,  and  MSlwS  fell  ultimately  to  the  Panunaras  (800-1  soo), 
a  section  of  the  Agnikula  group,  who  iixed  their  head-quarters 
first  at  Ujjain  and  later  at  Dhir»  They  rose  to  consideiable 
power,  so  that  *  the  world  is  the  Panunflra's '  became  a  common 
saying.  The  ParamSra  lists  give  a  line  of  nineteen  kings 
whose  known  records  range  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  of  whom  several  were  fiunous  for  their  patronage 
of  literature.  The  most  notable  was  Rftjt  Bhoja  (toio-53)^ 
who  was  both  a  great  schobur  and  a  great  warrior.  His  renown 
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as  a  patron  of  literature  and  as  an  author  still  survives,  r\nd 
he  is  now  looked  on  as  the  Augustus  of  India,  while  many 
ancient  writers  of  note  and  works  of  merit  are  assigned  to  his 
period.  He  was  finally  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  Chalukyas  of  Arshilvada  in  GujarSt  and  the 
Kalachuris  of  Tripuri.  From  this  time  the  Paramara  power 
declined,  his  successors  ruling  as  little  more  than  local  chiefs. 

In  1235  Muhammadans  first  appeared  under  Altamsh,  who  The 
took  Ujjain,  demolishing  the  renowned  templeof  Mahakal,  and  ^^j^' 
sacked  BhTlsa,  thus  destroying  the  two  princijwl  towns  of 
Mahva.    1  rom  this  time  the  district  was  held  in  fict,  with 
0cca.^iuiial  lapses,  by  officers  of  the  Muhammadan  court,  till  in 
1401  Dilawar  Khan  assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty. 

From  1 40 1  till  1531,  when  it  was  annexed  to  GujSrat,  the  The 
province  of  M9lwa  or  Mindu,  as  it  was  often  called  after  tiie  Sultan  of 
&1DOUS  ibrtren  which  became  its  capital  under  these  nden, 
remained  an  independent  State.  Its  princes  were  incessantly 
at  war  with  those  of  Gujarat,  with  the  Bahmani  kings  of  the 
Deccan,  and  with  other  ndghbouring  chiefs.  DilAwar  KbSn 
GhoiT  (1401-5)  had  originally  received  MSlwft  as  a  fief  mider 
FIroa  Shah;  but  during  the  confusioo  that  followed  the 
invasion  of  TftaOr  he  became  independent,  making  DhSr  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alp 
KhSn,  better  known  as  Hoshang  Shfih  (1405-34),  the  founder 
of  Hoshangffbad,  who  lies  buried  in  a  magnificent  marble  tomb 
in  the  fort  at  MSndu,  to  which  place  he  moved  the  capital.  He 
left  a  minor  son,  Muhammad  Ghazni  Khan,  whom  his  guardian, 
Mahniud  Khiljl,  promptly  murdered,  seizing  the  throne  for 
himself.  Under  Mahmdd  Khiijl's  rule  (1436-75)  Milwfl 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  power.  His  activity  was  unceasing 
80  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  his  tent  became  his  home  and 
the  field  of  battle  his  resting-place,  and  yet  his  administration 
was  marked  by  the  absence  of  all  enmity  between  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans.  Mahmud  extended  his  dominions  in  all 
directions,  seizing  among  other  places  Ajmcr  and  Ranthambhor 
in  R5jputana,  and  EUichpur  in  the  Deccan  ;  and  in  1440,  at 
the  invitation  of  certain  nobles,  he  even  advanced  against  Delhi, 
but  was  successfully  opposed  by  Bahlol  Lodi.  In  1440  he 
attacked  Rana  Kumbha  of  Chitor.  Both  sides  claimed  the 
victory,  and  the  Rana  erected  the  famous  Tower  of  Victory, 
Still  standing  in  the  fort,  in  honour  of  his  success.  Mahmud 
was  sucdcdcd  by  his  son  Ghiyfls-ud-din  (1475-1500). 
Having  undergone  much  toil  during  his  father's  lifetime,  Ghiyis- 
ud-din  handed  over  the  government  to  hii>  i>on  Na^ir-ud-dm 
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and  retired  to  his  harenL  Nftsinid'dln  (1500-10),  who  luc- 
oeeded  on  his  father's  death,  was  notorious  for  his  cruelty.  He 
is  even  said  to  have  poisoned  his  lather,  an  act  which  roused 
such  indignation  in  the  emperor  JahSnglr  that,  when  visiting 
Mfindu  in  16 16,  he  had  the  king's  remains  taken  out  of  the  tomb 
and  thrown  into  the  Narbadfl.  NSsir-ud-dln  was  drowned  in  a 
tank  in  the  Kalildeh  palace,  near  Ujjain,  into  which  he  had 
(alien  in  a  drunken  fit,  no  one  daring  or  caring  to  pull  him  out 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mahmttd  II  (1510-31).  Of  him  the 
historian  lelates  that  he  imagined  that  kingdoms  were  ruled 
by  the  sword,  and  that  he  attempted  to  put  this  maxim  into 
practice  with  dire  results.  Distrusting  his  own  people,  he 
introduced  a  Rijput,  Medini  Rai,  into  his  State  as  minister.  In 
1 51 7,  scared  bf  the  increasing  power  of  this  man,  he  called  in 
Sultan  Muzaffar  Shah  of  Gujarat  to  assist  in  his  expulsion. 
Later  on,  in  a  fight  with  Medini  Raa  and  R&na  Sanga  of  Chitor, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  magnanimously  released.  This, 
however,  did  not  deter  him  from  attacking  the  Rin&'s  suc^ 
ccssor  some  years  later,  when  he  was  again  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Rana's  ally,  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat,  and  put  to  death 
while  attempting  to  escape.  The  Malwa  dynasty  thus  came 
to  an  end,  the  kingdom  being  annexed  to  GiijaraL  ( i  ^  ijr). 
The  In  1535  Humnyun  attacked  Bahadur  Sh?.h  and  drove  him 

Md^SQrti.  Malwa,  defeating  him  successively  at  Mandasor  and 

Mandu.  During  the  rule  of  the  Suri  dynasty  (1540-55)1 
Malwa  was  held  by  Shcr  Shah's  right-hand  man  Shujaat  Kh5n, 
known  lorally  by  the  name  of  Shujawal  Khan,  the  founder  of 
Shujalpur,  and  on  his  death  by  his  son  Baz  Bahadur,  chiefly 
famous  for  his  mu  ic  il  t.ilent,  and  his  romantic  attachment 
to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Rilpmati  of  S:lrangi>ur.  In 
1562  Baz  Bahadur  was  forced  to  submit  to  Akbar,  and  Malwa 
became  a  Mughal  province,  continuing  so  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  Abul  Fazl  deals  with  the  province  at  some  length  in 
the  Ain4'Akbar%,  The  Suhah  varied  considerably  in  extent  at 
different  times.  In  1 594  it  oontsined  twelve  saMrs  (districts), 
but  in  1665  it  had  only  nine.  Miiw&  possessed  special  impor- 
tance from  its  position  on  the  great  Mughal  route,  along  which* 
armies  marched  from  Delhi  to  the  Deccan,  the  road  passing  by 
Dholpur,  Gwalior,  Narwar,  Sironj»  and  Hindia.  Among  the 
numerous  governors  of  MSlwft  during  this  period  were  pdnoe 
MurSd  (1591X  the  first  Kizim-ul-mulk  (17x9),  and  MahSKajft 
Sawai  Jai  Singh  of  Jaipur  (r734}. 
The  The  MarSthft  period  of  Mslwft  history  forms  the  subject  of 

MM&this.  Sir  John  Malcohn's  dtUrvl  InHa,  where  it  is  treated  in  great 
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detail.  Briefly,  the  Marithas  gained  a  permanent  footing  in 
MalwS  about  1743,  when  the  Peshwa  was  made  deputy- 
governor  of  the  Subah.  By  degrees  the  whole  country  fell  to 
the  great  Maratha  generals,  whose  descendants  still  hold  most 
of  it — Sindhia  of  Gwalior,  Holkar  of  Indore,  and  the 
Ponwars  ol  Dhar  and  Dewis. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  British  appeared  The 
as  actors  on  this  scene;  and  Malwa  from  1780  onwards,  lor  a  ^'i**^ 
quarter  of  a  century,  was  a  vast  battle-field  where  Maritha, 
Muhammadan,  and  European  struggled  incessantly,  until  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  was  finally  established  in  x8i8. 
During  the  next  forty  years  the  history  of  BiSlwft  was  00m- 
paratively  iineventiiil ;  but  in  connexion  with  the  Mutiny  of 
1857  risings  took  place  at  Indore,  Mhow,  Nimach,  Agar, 
Mehidpor,  and  Sehore.  In  1899- 1900  Maiwi  suffered  from  a 
severe  fomine^  such  as  had  not  visited  this  iavoured  spot  for 
more  than  thirqr  years.  The  people  were  unused  to^  and  quite 
unprepared  for,  this  calamity,  the  distress  being  aggravated 
by  the  gi^at  influx  of  immigrants  from  Rljputina,  who  had 
hitherto  always  been  sure  of  relief  in  this  region,  of  which  the 
fertility  is  proverbial.  In  1903  a  new  calamity  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  plague,  which  has  seriously  reduced  the  agricultural 
population  in  some  districts. 

[P  or  Malavas  and  Kshatrapas,  see  Journal  of  the  Royal  VxhWo- 
AsiatU  Society,  1890,  p.  639,  1897,  p.  17,  and  1899,  p.  357  ;  for  <i"P**y* 
Guptas  and  Hunas,  J.  F.  Fleet's  'Gupta  Inscriptions,'  voL  tii 
of  the  Corpus  Inscriptiomtm  Indicarum ;  Journal  AsiaHque^ 
i^^Z',  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  1893,  p.  77,  and 
1897,  pp.  19,  421,  850,  and  88?  ;  for  Paramaras,  Epigraf  hia 
Indica,  vol.  i,  p.  222  ;  for  Muhammadan  dynasty,  L.  White- 
King,  Numismatic  Chronicle^  1904*] 
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Gwalior  Residency.— A  Pdlttical  Charge  in  tlie  Cential 
India  Agency,  which  compnaes  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
western  section  of  Central  India,  extending  from  the  Chambal 
in  the  north  to  Bhflsa  in  the  aouth,  and  from  Bundelkhand  and 
the  Jhtosi  District  of  die  United  Provinces  on  the  east  to  the 
R&jputftna  Agency  on  the  west:  or,  generally  speaking,  the 
tract  lying  between  23^  ai'  and  36®  5a'  N.  and  76^  39'  and 
79°  S'  with  an  area  of  17,825  square  miles.  Of  this  area, 
17,020  square  miles  belong  to  the  Gwalior  State^  the  rest  being 
occupied  by  the  Chhabra  pargana  of  Tonk  State  (RdjpotSna), 
and  the  minor  States  of  Raghuoarh,  Khaniadrana,  Faron, 
Garha,  UmrI,  Bhadaura,  and  several  small  holdinga  (see 
table  on  the  next  page). 

The  population  of  the  charge  (2901)  is  2,187,612,  of  whom 
Hindus  number  1,383,0381  or  86  per  cent  \  Animista^  170^316, 
or  8  per  cent ;  Muaalmins,  103,430,  or  4  per  cent ;  and  Jains, 
3o,r29,  or  i  per  cent  The  density  of  population  is  123  per- 
sons per  square  mile.  The  Residenc)'  contains  6,820  villages 
and  16  towns,  of  which  the  chief  are  Lashkar  (102,626,  with 
Brigade),  Morar  (19,170),  Gwat  iok  (16,807),  Guna  (11,452, 
with  military  station),  Bhind  (^,032),  Bhilsa  (7,481),  Narwar 
(4,929),  and  Chan  DERI  (4,093).  Bhilsa,  Morena,  and  Guna  are 
the  chief  centres  for  the  sale  of  grain,  and  Chauderi  for  the 
manuikcture  of  fine  cloths. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Salbai  (1782),  Mr.  Anderson  was 
appointed  Resident  at  the  court  of  Mahidji  Sindhia,  which 
was  merely  a  moving  camp  until  1810,  when  Daulai  Rao 
Sindhia  permanently  fixed  head  i|i:arters  on  the  spot  where 
Lashkar  city  now  stands.  i  lU  1854,  vvlicn  an  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General  for  Central  India  was  appointed,  the  Resi- 
dent at  Gwalior  corresponded  directly  with  the  Governor- 
General.  In  i860  tbe  minor  States  ivere  made  into  a 
separate  charge,  under  the  officer  commanding  the  Central 
India  Horse  at  Guna.  This  arrangement  was  abolbhed  in 
1896,  when  these  States  were  again  placed  under  the  Resident, 
the  officer  commanding  at  Guna  continuing  to  act  as  tffieh 
Assistant  to  the  Resident,  with,  however,  veiy  limited  powers. 
In  1888  the  Khanildhfaa  State  was  transferred  from  the 
Bundelkhand  Agency  to  the  Resident  at  Gwalior;  and  in  1895 
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the  Gwalior  State  districts  of  Bhilsa  and  Isagarh  were  transferred 
from  the  Bhopal  Agency  to  this  charge.  The  Resident,  as  the 
officer  accredited  to  the  Gwalior  Darbar.  \<  also  in  all  matters 
of  general  policy  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Darbflr  and  other  Political  officers,  such  as  the  Agents  in 
Malwa  and  BhopSwar,  within  whose  charges  isolated  portions 
of  the  Gwalior  Stnte  are  situated.  He  exercises  a  close  super- 
vision over  the  minor  holdings  of  the  charge,  all  criminal  cases 
of  any  importance  in  which  are  either  dealt  with  by  him 
personally  or  submitted  for  his  sanction  and  ap[)roval.  He  also 
has  the  powers  of  a  District  and  Sessions  Judge  for  portions  of 
the  Midland  .uul  Ihiu  iiatan  sections  of  the  Great  Indian 
PeninsuLi  Railway  which  pass  througli  ihc  States  of  Gwalior, 
Datia,  Samthar,  Khaniadhana,  and  the  Chhabra  pargana.  1  he 
head-quarters  of  the  Political  officer  are  situated  in  the  area 
known  as  'The  Residency/  a  piece  of  land  measuring  1-17 
square  miles  situated  dose  to  Morfir,  about  four  miles  to  the 
east  of  Gwalior  fort.  This  area  is  administered  by  the 
Resident,  and  includes  three  villages,  the  revenues  from  which 
are  devoted  to  the  up-keep  of  the  Residency  limits.  In  1901 
the  population  of  the  Residency  was  1,391.  The  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  and  Gwalior  Light  Railways  and  the  Agra-Bombay 
and  Bhiod-JhSnsi  high  roads  traverse  the  cbatge. 

The  following  table  shows  the  States,  portions  of  States,  and 
minor  holdings  under  the  Residency : — 


Name. 


Gwilior  (portion) 
Raghugarb  . 
Khaniidldna 
ParoD .  • 
Garha.  . 
Umri  . 
Rhadaura  . 
Dharnaoda  . 
Sirsi   .  . 
Khiaoda  • 
Katbaon 
Agra  Barkhera 
Cbhabra  (Took 

portion')  . 
Niouol  i^Dbolpur 

pottton)  . 
Railway*;  and  mili- 
tary slaucuig 


Title. 


H.n.Haharilja 

Kaji  . 
Jaglrdir . 
Raja  . 
Raja 
Raja 

Raja  • 
Thakur  .  . 
Diwan  . 
TbakoT  . 

Tbakur  . 
Thakar  , 


Caste,  clan,  &c. 


Maratba 
Khlcbi  Rajput 
Bandela  Rljput 
Kacbwaba  Rajput 
Kbicbl  Rajput 
Sesodia  Rajput 
Sesodia  Rajput 
KhichT  Rajput 
Dhandere  Rajput 
Sesodia  Rajput 
Jadon  Rai[irt: 
Ponwar  Kajput 


Total 


Arra  in 
square 


17,020 
113 

6S 
60 

44 

60 

50 

41 
12 

10 

5 
3» 

111 


Population 


2,068,032 
19,446 

?>557 
94S1 
3,469 
a,a75 
4.325 
5*448 
857 

3.505 
5.258 

523 

8,862 

3,187,613 


Total 
revenue 


55,56,000 
52,000 
22,000 

35>ooo 
22,000 

6,000 

5.000 

9,000 

6,000 
a,ooo 
7,000 
19,000 

3^7,000 


59.68/JOo 


CI. 
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Bcmii*  Gwalior  State.— The  largest  treaty  State  in  the  Cential 
t!g!^aUool  ^'^^  Agency,  under  the  political  superviaon  of  a  Resident  at 
and  bill  Gwallor.  The  State  has  an  aiea  of  25,041  square  miles»  and  is 
n  id  river  composed  of  sevml  detached  portions,  but  may  be  roughly 
sys  ems.  ||ivided  into  two,  the  Gwalior  or  northern,  and  the  MSlwft 
section.  The  northern  section  consists  of  a  compact  block  of 
territory,  lying  between  sa^  10'  and  26^  52'  N.  and  74°  38^ 
and  79^  ft'  E^,  with  an  area  of  17,020  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west  by  the 
Chambal  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  Agra  and  Et&wah 
Districts  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Native  States  of 
Dholpur,  Karauli,  and  Jaipur  in  the  RjLjputftna  Agency ;  on  the 
east  by  the  British  Districts  of  J&laun  and  JhSnsi  in  the  United 
Provinces,  and  Saugor  in  th(!  Central  Provinces ;  on  the  south 
by  the  States  of  Bhopal,  Khilchipur,  and  Ri^gaib,  and  the 
Sironj  pargana  of  Tonk ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  States  of 
Jhalawar,  Tonk,  and  Kotah  in  the  RajputSna  Agency.  The 
Malwa  section,  with  an  area  of  8,021  square  miles,  is  made  up 
of  several  detached  districts,  between  which  portions  of  other 
States  are  interposed,  and  which  are  themselves  intermingled 
in  bewildering  intricacy. 

The  State  takes  its  name  from  the  old  town  of  CiWalior, 
which,  though  never  the  actual  capital,  has  always  been  an 
important  place  from  the  strength  of  its  fort.  The  name  is  a 
corruption  of  dopadri  or  Gopagiri,  'the  shepherd s hill.' 

The  State  falls  into  three  natural  divisions,  conveniently 
designated  the  plain,  plateau,  and  hilly  tract.  The  plain 
occupies  the  couiUry  lying  to  ihc  norlh,  cast,  and  west  of  the 
town  of  Gwalior,  and  corresponding  practically  with  the 
Gwalior  Gird,  Tonwarghar,  Bhind,  and  Sheopur  tilas  of 
the  State,  with  an  area  of  5,884  square  miles..  The  elevation 
in  this  tract  averages  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
ranging  from  about  500  feet  to  nearly  900.  From  a  point 
about  80  miles  south  of  Gwalior  the  country  rises  rapidly 
towards  the  south  until  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  MBlwt 
plateau,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  1,500  feet  The 
area  of  this  tract  is  17,856  square  miles,  or  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  whole  State*  The  hilly  tract  comprised  in  the 
Amjhbra  fsUa  consists  of  a  medley  of  hill  and  valley,  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  thick  jungle.  It  has  an  area  of  1,301 
square  miles  and  a  mean  elevation  of  f,8oo  feet  above  sea-^evel. 

Two  branches  of  the  Vindhya  range  traverse  the  State :  one 
striking  northwards  from  Bhilsa  passes  up  the  centre  of  the 
State  to  Gwalior,  while  the  other  runs  in  a  parallel  direction 
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through  the  Ujjatn  and  Nlmach  districts.  The  watershed  is 
deteraiined  by  the  main  scarp  of  the  Vindhyas,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  Narbada  river,  and  all  streams  fiow  in  a 
northerly  direction.  The  most  important  are  the  Chambal^  with 
its  tributaries,  the  greater  Rau  Sikd,  Sipra,  and  the  western 
Parbati;  the  Bktwa;  and  the  SiiiD^  with  its  tributariesi 
the  eastern  Parbati,  Pahflj,  and  KunwSiL  These  streams, 
though  affordii^  a  oonsideiible  water>supply,  are  practically  of 
no  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  the  steepness  of  dieir 
banks  makes  irrigation  from  their  waters  almost  impossible. 

To  describe  its  geological  formation,  the  Gwalior  State  may  Geology  \ 
be  divided  into  four  principal  sections :  the  country  extending 
between  the  western  portion  of  Bundelithand  to  the  e  i'^t,  the 
Chambal  river  to  the  west,  and  the  northern  part  of  Malwa  to 
the  south,  within  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  the  State ;  the 
district  of  Nimach  ;  several  large  tracts  of  the  M5lw5  plateau  ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  southern  scarp  nf  the  Malwa  plateau  and 
of  the  country  along  the  Narbada  river. 

The  first  region,  constituting  Gwalior  proper,  is  largely  occu- 
pied by  the  Vindhyan  series,  rising  in  a  sucression  of  scarps 
which  strike  approximately  north  and  south,  except  in  their 
northern  portion  where  the  direction  gradually  changes  to  north- 
east and  becomes  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Chambal 
river.  There  are  four  principal  ranges  capped  by  massive  beds 
of  sandstones  which,  taken  in  order  from  east  to  west,  belong 
respecuvcly  to  the  Kaimur,  lower  Rewali,  upper  Rcwah,  and 
lower  Bandair  divisions.  Beyond  the  fourth  range,  towards 
the  Chambal  river,  the  ground  becomes  largely  covered  by 
alluvial  deposits,  which  conceal  the  next  division  of  the  Vin- 
dhyans,  the  Sirbn  shales.  A  number  of  rock  exposures  appear, 
however,  in  the  Chambal  river,  remarkable  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  Chambal  limestone  band,  here  intercalated  among  the 
Siibft  shales  and  not  known  to  occur  at  that  horizon  in  Bhopal 
or  in  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand. 

NofA  of  latitude  26^  N.,  the  Kaimur  sandstone  no  longer 
rests  upon  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Bundelkhand  gneiss,  but 
upon  sedimentary  rocks  belonging  to  the  BijSwar  series.  They 
were  originally  distinguished  as  the  Gwalior  series,  but  their 
complete  lithological  agreement  with  the  Bijawars  of  Bundel- 
khand and  with  those  of  Rewah  authorizes  their  correlation 
with  that  group.  The  Bij&wars  are  very  much  older  than  the 
Vindhyans,  and  these  hill  ranges  already  existed  as  such  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Vindhyan  era.  This  is  one  of  the 
*  By  Mr*  £.  Vvedcnborg*  Gtologlctl  Sorrcy  of  India. 
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oldest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  distinct  instances 
of  a  former  kuid  surface  to  be  found  in  India,  though  similar 
features  frequently  recur  among  rocks  of  various  g^logical  ages 
in  consequence  of  the  protracted  continental  conditions  and 
absence  of  marked  disturbance  m  the  Peninsula. 

The  Bijawar  strata  consist  of  the  same  rocks  as  in  the 
Bundelkhand  and  Rewah  exposures ;  but  as  they  are  less  dis- 
turbed  than  in  those  outcrops,  their  degree  of  alteration  is 
remarkably  slight,  shales  and  sandstones  taking  the  place  of 
the  usual  slates  and  quartzites.  The  lowest  bed  of  the  series  is^ 
as  usual,  a  conglomerate  of  white  quartz  pebbles  overlaid  by  a 
mass  of  sandstone,  which  caps  the  gneissose  scarp  forming  the 
southern  limit  of  the  most  southern  and  most  continuous  of 
the  ranges.  The  sandstone  is  called  the  Par  saiidstonc,  from 
the  town  of  Par  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  scarp,  15  miles  south- 
west of  Gwalit^r.  The  overlying  rocks,  whose  aggregate  thick- 
ness amounts  to  about  2,000  t'eet,  form  the  parallel  ranges 
north  of  the  Ppt  sandstone  scarp,  and  include  shales,  banded 
jaspers,  limestones,  porcellaniles,  and  basic  volcanic  rocks. 
Several  bands  of  the  latter  occur  at  various  horizons.  They  are 
well  exposed  in  the  hill  upon  which  the  fort  of  Gwalior  stands, 
where  they  are  capped  by  an  outlier  of  Kaimur  sandstone. 
Some  ul  the  shales  and  ja.^per.s  are  impregnated  with  hematite, 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  valuable  iron  ores. 
In  the  angle  included  between  the  scarps  formed  by  the  Kaimur 
and  Par  sandstones,  a  considerable  area  of  the  Bundelkhand 
gneiss  outcrop  is  situated  in  Gwalior  territory.  The  southern 
continuation  of  the  Vindhyan  ranges  is  greatly  concealed  by 
the  overflowing  Deocan  trap,  while,  to  the  north,  they  sink 
beneath  the  Gangetic  alluvium,  which  also  covers  a  great  deal 
of  the  Bijftwars  and  gneiss. 

A  great  variety  of  rocks  occur  in  the  Nimach  area,  which 
has,  however,  been  very  little  studied.  The  three  great  groups 
of  the  Upper  Vindhyans — ^the  Kaimur,  Rewah,  and  Bandair — 
are  all  represented  with  their  characteristic  subdivisions,  and 
are  here  underlaid  by  typical  Lower  Vindhyans  of  great  thick- 
ness and  considerable  superficial  extent.  These  rest  on 
crystalline  schists  and  gneisses  of  Archaean  age  (Aravalli 
series),  and  on  strata  of  the  Delhi  series,  whose  age  is  diffu  ult 
to  decide,  as  it  appears  to  be  a  heterogeneous  group  probably 
constituted  partly  of  true  Bij2war  rocks  and  partly  of  newer 
strata  intermediate  in  age  between  the  BijUwars  and  Vindhyans, 
A  considerable  portion  of  Sindhia's  territories  situated  in 
Malw^  has  never  been  geologically  surveyed.   The  formations 
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consist  largely  of  Deccan  trap,  and  it  is  also  known  that  the 
Vindhyans  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhilsa. 

Farther  south  the  districts  bordering  the  Narbada  have 
been  geologically  famous  ever  since  Keatinge\s  discovery  of 
cretaceous  fossils  at  ChirSkhSn,  22  miles  east  of  Bagh,  in  1856, 
and  the  region  has  been  carefully  surs-eyed  by  Dr.  Blanford. 
The  fossil  sea-urchins  have  I^een  studied  by  the  late  Professor 
Duncan,  who  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  beds  containing 
them  are  of  cenomanian  age,  a  [  {  proximately  corresponding, 
therefore,  with  the  upper  greensand  in  England.  These  fossils 
arc  found  in  a  series  of  calcareous  strata  \\  luch,  liirougii  a  mis- 
ajijircliension  regarding  their  geograpliical  .situation,  have  been 
niisiiauicd  the  Bagh  beds  by  Dr.  Carter  in  the  first  published 
account  of  Keatinge's  discovery.  Both  the  underlying  and 
overlying  beds  are  sandstones,  the  whole  series  being  conform- 
able with  one  another.  The  lower  sandstone  is  sometimes 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  NimSr  sandstone.  All  these 
strata  belong  to  the  Lameta  or  infra-trappean  group. 

The  town  of  B9gh  itself  is  situated  on  BijSwars,  much  of  the 
neighbouring  region  being  occupied  by  an  outcrop  of  these 
rocks  bordered  on  all  sides  by  &ults.  The  area  includes  the 
usual  rock  of  the  BijSwar  series,  slates,  siliceous  limestones, 
jaspers,  and  basic  volcanic  rocks.  The  lines  of  fracture  are 
occupied  by  a  sih'ceous  breccia,  which  often  contains  a  lai:ge 
proportion  of  hematite  and  then  constitutes  a  valuable  iron 
ore  which  was  once  extensively  mined  and  smelted.  The  same 
district  contains  extensive  outcrops  of  gneissose  rocks*  The 
gneiss  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  variety,  and  in  this  respect  diflers 
from  the  Bundelkhand  gneiss,  and  seems  closely  related  to 
the  type  called  Bengal  gneiss,  which  is  regarded  as  more  recent 
The  remainder  of  the  district  is  occupied  by  Deccan  trap.' 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Gwalior  State  the  vegetation  in  Botany, 
waste  tracts  consists  largely  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
many  of  which  flower  when  leafless  or  nearly  so  in  the  hot 
season.  The  principal  species  of  trees  are  Bombax  malabar- 
iaim^  Stcrculia  urcns^  Semtcarpus  Atiacardwrn^  Aduia  arabicay 
A.  kucophloea  and  A.  Cakchu^  Ano^eiasris  laiifolia  and  A.  pcn- 
duhi,  Cordia  Rothii,  Phyllanthus  Emblica^  Eryifirina  suberosa^ 
and  Gnulina  arborca.  I-arther  south  the  low  hills  are  covered 
witli  low  forest,  containing  many  shrubs  like  Grewia^  Zizyphus^ 

'  '  Geology  of  Gwmlior  and  VicinUy,*  Records  of  th*  Ceet^al  Survey 
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Woodfordhy  Casearia^  Carissa^  Capparis,  and  Antidestnay 
mixed  with  Butea  frondosa^  Buchanania  latifolia,  Bassia  lati- 
foliay  Diospyros  iomcntosa,  Odifia  Wodier,  and  Boswdiia 
scrrata^  though  when  the  latter  is  plentiful  llie  brushwood 
undergrowth  is  often  scanty,  in  places  bamboos  are  plentiful. 
In  the  extreme  south  the  typical  forest  of  the  Central  Indian 
hiuiiUnds  occurs,  containing  some  teak,  saj  {Terminalia  tomen- 
iosa),  and  other  species,  such  as  Ougeinia,  Dalbergia  iatifolia^ 
IJardwickia,  Cochlospermum^  Schreibera^  amd  ^oymida^  cbarao 
teristic  of  the  region  generally. 

Fauaa.  The  Gwalior  forests,  and  especiall)  those  in  the  northern 
section,  a  1  K>in id  iii  .uld  animals  ut  ever)'  kind,  tigers,  leopards, 
sdmbar,  thUal,  antelope,  and  bears  being  met  with,  while  small 
game  is  found  everywhere. 

Ctimate  Throughout  the  plateau,  which  comprises  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  aiea,  the  climate  is  compatattvely  equable, 
being  free  from  extremes  of  either  beat  or  cold.  In  the  plainSp 
however,  the  hot  season  is  dbtinctly  oppressive^  and  the  cold 
in  winter  is  severe.  The  annual  lainfall  varies  from  about 
30  inches  on  the  plateau  to  40  inches  in  the  plains. 

Historjr.  The  house  of  Sindhia  (or  Shinde)  traces  its  descent  from 
a  family  of  which  one  branch  held  the  hereditary  post  of  ^iUi 
sn  Kannerkhera,  a  village  16  miles  east  of  Sfttftra.  The  head 
of  the  family  received  a  patent  of  mnk  from  the  emperor 
Aurangzeb^  while  a  daughter  of  the  house  was  married  to  RSji 
Sahfi,  son  and  successor  of  SambhajL  The  founder  of  the 
Gwalior  house  was  Ranoji  Sindhia,  who  belonged  to  an 
impoverished  branch  and,  according  to  a  Story  current  in 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  time,  had  become  a  personal  attendant  on 
the  Feshwft  Balaji  Bftjl  Rao,  and  used  to  carry  his  slippers. 
He  rose  rapidly  in  favour,  brought  to  the  front  by  his  soldierly 
qualities.  In  1726,  together  with  Malh3r  Rao  Holkar,  the 
founder  of  t!^c  h  >use  of  Indore,  and  the  Ponwar,  he  was 
authorized  by  the  Peshwa  to  collect  chauth  (25  per  cent  of  the 
revenues)  and  sardeshmukhl  (10  per  cent,  over  and  above  the 
c/iautli)  in  the  Mahva  districts,  retaining  for  his  own  remunera- 
tion half  the  mokassa  (or  remaining  65  per  cent.).  Ranoji 
fixed  his  head  quarters  at  the  ancient  city  of  UjJAiN,  which 
ultimately  became  the  capital  of  the  Sindhia  dominions, 
and  in  1745  he  died  near  Shujalpur,  where  his  cenotaph 
stands.  He  left  three  legitimate  sons,  Jayapa,  Dattaji,  and 
Joliba,  and  two  illegitimate,  Tukaji  and  Mahadji.  Jayapa 
succeedeti  to  the  territories  of  Ranoji,  estimated  to  produce 
65-5  lakhs  yearly,  but  was  killed  at  Nagaur  in  1759.    He  was 
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followed  by  bis  son  Jankoji,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  PAnTpat 
(1761)  and  put  to  death,  and  Mahadji  Sindhia  succeeded. 

The  histoiy  of  Gwalior  State  during  the  rule  of  Mahadji  and 
his  successor  Daulat  Rao  is  practically  the  history  of  India, 
in  shaping  which  they  both  took  a  leading  part  MabSdjI 
returned  from  the  Deccan  to  MSlwft  in  1764,  and  by  1769 
re-established  his  power  there.  In  1772  Mfidhu  Rao  Peshwa 
died;  and  in  the  struggles  which  ensued  MahSdji  took  an 
important  part,  and  seized  every  chance  of  increasing  his  power 
and  augmenting  his  possessions.  In  1775  Raghuba  PeshwA 
threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  British.  The  reverses 
which  his  forces  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Colonel  Goddard  after 
his  famous  march  from  Bengal  to  Gujarat  (1778),  the  fall  of 
Gwalior  to  Major  Popham  (1780),  and  the  famous  night  attack 
by  Major  Camac,  opened  Sindhia's  eyes  to  the  strength  of  the 
new  power  which  had  entered  the  arena  of  Indian  politics. 
In  the  Treaty  of  S^lbai  was  made  with  Sindhia,  the  chief 
stipulations  being  that  Sindhia  should  withdraw  to  Ujjain,  and 
the  British  north  of  the  Jumna,  and  that  Sindhia  should 
negotiate  treaties  with  the  other  belh'gerents.  The  importance 
of  thi'^  treaty  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  It  made  the  British 
arbiters  of  peace  in  India  and  virtnaUy  acknowledged  their 
sujjremacy,  while  at  the  same  time  .Sindhia  was  recognized  as 
an  independent  chief  and  not  as  a  vassal  of  the  Peshwa. 
A  Resident,  Mr.  Anderson  (who  had  negotiated  the  treaty), 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  Sindhia's  court.  Sindhia 
took  full  advantage  of  the  system  of  neutrality  pursued  by  the 
British  to  esiablibh  his  supremacy  over  Northern  Hindustan. 
In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  genius  of  Benoit  de  Boigne, 
whose  ir.ilucnce  in  consolidating  the  jxjwer  of  Mahadji  Sindhui 
is  seldom  estimated  at  Uj»  uue  value.  He  was  a  Savoyard, 
a  native  of  Chambery,  who  had  served  under  Lord  Clare  in  the 
famous  Irish  Brigade  at  Fontenoy  and  elsewhere,  and  who 
after  many  vicissitudes,  including  imprisonment  by  the  Turks, 
reached  India  and  for  a  time  held  a  commission  in  the 
6th  Madras  Infantry.  After  resigning  his  commission  he  had 
proposed  to  tmvel  overland  to  Russia,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  loss  of  his  possessions  and  papers,  stolen,  it  appears,  at  the 
instigation  of  Mabftdji,  who  was  suspicious  of  his  intentions. 
De  Boigne  finally  entered  Sindhia's  service,  and,  by  his  genius 
for  oiganiiation  and  command  in  the  field,  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  Marftthft  supremacy.  Commencing  with  two 
battalions  of  infantry,  he  ultimately  increased  Sindhia's  regular 
lofces  to  three  brigades.  With  these  troops  Sindhia  became 
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invindble»  defeating  the  Rftjpttts  at  Lftlsot  (1787)^  Pitan 
(1790),  and  Merta  (1790^  Hollcar  at  Lakheif  (1793),  and 
the  Delhi  forces  at  Agm  (1787). 

In  1785  Sindhia  reinstated  the  emperor  Shah  Alam  on  his 
throne  at  Delhi,  receiving  in  return  the  title  of  deputy  Vakll-ul- 
Mutlak  or  vic^rent  of  the  empire,  that  of  Vakd-ul-Mutlak 
being  at  his  request  conferred  on  the  PeshwS,  his  master,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  designate  him.  In  1788  the  atrocities  practised 
by  GhuUUn  Kfidir  on  the  unfortunate  emperor  gave  Sindhia 
the  opportunity  of  taking  possession  of  Delhi  and  becoming 
the  protector  of  the  aged  Shah  Alam.  After  the  peace  made 
with  Tipu  Sultan  in  1792,  Sindhia  successfully  exerted  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  completion  of  a  treaty  between  the 
British,  the  Nizdm,  and  the  I'eshwa,  directed  against  Tipii. 
In  the  snme  year  Sindhia  carried  out  the  investiture  of  the 
Peshwa  with  the  insignia  of  Vakil-ul-Mutlak.  During  the 
ceremony  he  professed  the  greatest  humility,  even  insisting  on 
bearing  the  PeshwS's  slippers,  as  his  father  had  served  an 
earlier  Peshwa.  The  old  Maratha  nobles,  however,  were 
disgusted,  and  refused  to  attend  or  offer  the  usual  complimen- 
tary gifts  to  Sindhia.  Mah^dji  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  when  all  his  schemes  for  further  aggrandizement  were 
cut  short  l)y  his  sudden  d-  alb  in  1794  at  Wanowri  near  Poona. 
Mahadji  Sindhia  had  many  ijuaiities  superior  to  those  of  his 
successful  contemporaries,  such  as  Gh«azi-ud-din,  Ghulam  Kadir, 
and  Raghuba,  who  had  come  to  the  front  by  treachery  or  sheer 
brutality.   With  such  men  Sindhia  had  nothing  in  common. 

*  Clear  in  the  conception  of  reasonable  projects,  he  was  bold 
and  prudent  in  their  realization.  ...  In  a  scene  of  barbarous 
anarchy,  when  all  the  bonds  of  society  seemed*  to  be  unloosed, 
he  was  amiable,  courteous,  and  free  from  cruelty.  .  .  .  Sindhia 
was  easily  provoked  and  not  easily  appeased.  But,  if  he 
seldom  forgave  an  injury,  he  never  forgot  a  benefit  .  .  .  conse- 
quently he  was  served  with  fidelity  and  affection.  His  coun- 
tenance was  expressive  of  good  sense  and  good  humour,  but 
his  complexion  was  dark,  his  person  inclining  to  corpulence^ 
and  he  hmped  from  the  effects  of  his  wound  at  PSnlpat  He 
could  write,  was  a  good  accountant,  and  understood  revenue 
ailairs  well.' 

Mah2dji  left  no  heir,  and  was  succeeded  by  Daulat  Rao^ 
a  grandson  of  his  brother  Tukiji,  who  was  scarcely  fifteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time.  Bom  in  wealthy  surroundings,  brought  up 
among  foreign  troops  from  whom  he  had  learned  to  despise 
those  of  his  own  country,  the  possessor  of  vast  territories  and 
a  dominant  military  organization,  Daulat  Rao  looked  upon 
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himself  as  the  chief  sovereign  in  India  and  not  as  a  member  of 
the  MarSthS  confederacy.  At  this  time  the  death  of  the  young 
Peshwa,  Mfldhu  Rao  II  (1795),  and  the  troubles  which  it 
occasioned,  the  demise  of  Tukoji  Holkar  and  the  rise  of  the 
turbulent  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  together  with  the  intrigues  of 
*  Nflna  FamaviS,  threw  the  country  into  confusion  and  enabled 
Sindhia  to  gain  the  ascendancy.  He  also  came  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  Saije  Rao  Ghatke»  the  most  unprincipled  scoundrel 
of  the  day,  whose  daughter  he  had  married  (1798).  Urged 
possibly  by  this  adviser,  Daulat  Rao  aimed  at  increasing 
his  dominions  at  all  costs,  and  seised  territoxy  from  the 
Marftth2  Ponwftrs  of  DbXr  and  Dew&s.  The  rising  power  of 
Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  however,  alarmed  him.  In  July,  z8oi, 
Jaswant  Rao  appeared  before  Sindhia's  capital  of  Ujjain,  and, 
after  defeating  some  battalions  under  Hessing,  extorted  a 
large  sum  from  its  inhabitants,  but  did  not  ravage  the  town. 
In  October,  however,  Sarje  Rao  Ghfttke  took  revenge  by  sack* 
ing  Tndore,  razing  it  almost  to  the  ground,  and  practising  every 
form  of  atrocity  on  its  inhabitants.  From  this  time  dates  the 
gard;  kti-7i>aktf  or  '  period  of  unrest,'  as  it  is  still  called,  during 
which  the  whole  of  Central  India  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of 
Sindhia  and  Holkar  and  their  attendant  predatory  Pindari 
bands,  under  Amir  Khan  and  others.  De  TJoigne  had  retired 
in  1796  ;  and  his  successor  Perron  was  a  man  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  whose  determined  favouritism  of  French  officer^,  in 
defiance  of  all  claims  to  promotion,  produced  discontent  in 
the  regular  corps. 

Finally,  on  December  31,  1802,  the  Pr-^hwa  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Basscin,  by  which  the  British  were  recognized  as  the 
paramount  power  in  India.  The  continual  evasion  shown  by 
Sindhia  in  all  attempts  at  negotiation  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  British,  and  his  power  was  completely  destrm  t d  in 
both  Western  and  Northern  India  by  the  victories  of  Ahmad- 
nagar,  Assaye,  Asirgarh,  and  Laswilri.  His  famous  brigades 
were  annihilated  and  his  military  power  irretrievably  broken. 
On  December  30,  1803,  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Sarji  Anjan- 
gaon,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  possessions 
between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  the  district  of  Broach,  and 
other  lands  In  the  south  of  his  dominions ;  and  soon  after,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Burhanpur,  he  agreed  to  maintain  a  subsidiary 
force  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  revenues  of  territory  ceded  by  the 
treaty.  By  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Saiji  Anjangaon 
he  was  deprived  of  the  forts  of  Gwaliorand  Gohad  The  discon- 
tent produced  by  the  last  condition  almost  caused  a  rupture. 
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and  did  actually  result  in  the  plundering  of  the  Resident's 
camp  and  detention  of  the  Resident  as  a  prisoner.  In  1805, 
under  the  new  policy  of  Lord  Comwallis,  Gohad  and  Gwalior 
were  restored,  and  the  Chambal  river  was  tnade  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State,  while  certain  claims  on  RSjput  States 
were  abolished,  the  British  Government  at  the  same  tune  bind- 
ing itself  to  enter  into  no  treaties  with  Udaipur,  Jodhpur, 
Kotah,  or  any  chief  tributary  to  Sindhia  in  MSlwS,  MewSr,  or 
IklftrwSr.  In  18 16  Sindhia  was  called  on  to  assist  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Pindfirts.  For  some  time  it  was  doubtful  what 
line  he  would  take,  but  he  ultimately  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Gwalior  in  18x7  by  which  he  promised  full  cooperation.  He 
did  not,  however,  act  up  to  his  professions,  and  connived  at 
the  retention  of  the  fort  of  Aslrgarh  which  had  been  ceded  by 
the  treaty.  A  fresh  treaty  in  18 18  made  a  readjustment 
of  boundaries,  Ajmer  and  other  lands  being  ceded. 

In  1827  DaulafRao  died,  leaving  no  son  or  adopted  heir. 
His  widow  Baiza  Bai,  an  unscrupulous  and  designing  woman, 
adopted  Mukut  Rao,  a  hov  of  eleven  belonging  to  a  distant  but 
legitimate  branch  of  the  family,  who  succeederl  as  Jankoji  Rao 
Sindhia.  Difficulties  then  arose  as  to  whether  the  Bai  should 
rule  in  her  own  right  or  as  regent,  and  her  behaviour  towards 
the  young  chief  finally  caused  a  rise  of  feeling  in  his  favour 
which  impelled  the  Bai  to  take  refuge  in  British  territory.  She 
returned  after  an  interval  and  lived  at  Gwalior  till  her  death  in 
1862.  The  chiefs  maternal  uncle,  known  as  the  Mama  Sahib, 
had  meanwhile  become  minister.  The  must  important  event 
during  this  period  was  the  readjustment  of  the  terms  for  main- 
taining the  contingent  lorcu  raised  under  the  treaty  of  181 7. 

Jankoji  Rao  was  a  weak  ruler  and  feuds  were  constant  at  his 
court,  while  the  army  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  mutiny.  He 
died  in  1843,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  heir,  his  widow  TM 
Bai  adopted  Bhagirath  Rao,  a  son  of  Hanwant  Rao,  commonly 
called  Babsji  Sindhia.  He  succeeded  under  the  name  of 
Jaynji  Rao  Sindhia,  the  Mimft  Sahib  being  chosen  as  r^ent 
Tfir&  Bai,  however,  came  under  the  evil  influence  of  Dada 
Khiisgiwaia,  the  comptroller  of  her  household,  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer  who  wished  to  get  all  power  into  his  own  hands.  A 
complicated  series  of  intrigues  followed,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  unravel.  The  D9dS,  however,  succeeded  in  driviiig  the 
Mftffift  S&hib  60m  the  State^  and  became  minister.  He  filled 
all  appointments  with  his  relatives,  and  matters  rapidly  passed 
from  bad  to  worse^  ending  in  the  assemblage  of  iatge  bodies 
of  troops  who  threatened  aaattack  on  Sironj,  where  the  MSm& 
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SShib  was  then  residing.  War  was  impL-nding  in  the  Punjab, 
and  as  it  was  essential  to  secure  peace,  the  Britii>h  Governnient 
decided  to  interfere.  Colonel  Sleeman,  the  Kciiidcnt,  u'as 
withdrawn,  and  the  surrender  of  DSda  KhSsgiwala  was  de- 
manded. A  British  force  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  moved  on 
Gwalior,  and  crossed  the  C  h  nnhal  in  December,  1843.  On 
December  29  followed  the  sunultaneous  battles  of  Panniar  and 
Maharajpur,  in  which  the  Gwalior  army  was  annihilated.  A 
treaty  was  then  made,  under  which  certain  lands  to  the  value 
of  18  lakbs  were  ceded  for  the  up-keep  of  a  contingent  force, 
besides  other  lands  for  the  liquidatioin  of  the  expenses  inclined 
in  the  late  war,  the  State  army  was  reduced,  and  a  Council  of 
Regency  was  appointed  during  the  minority,  to  act  under  the 
Resident's  advioe. 

In  1S53  Dinkar  Rao  (afterwards  Rao  Rftjft  Sir  Dinkar  Rao^ 
Mushir-i-khfis  Bahsdm*,  K.CSX)  became  minister,  and  under 
his  able  management  radical  reforms  were  introduced  into 
eveiy  department  of  the  administration.  During  the  Mutiny, 
Sindbia  gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  British,  at  no  little  risk 
to  himself.  Early  in  June^  1858,  he  was  driven  from  the  Gwalior 
fort  by  Tflntit  Topi  and  the  RSnl  of  Jhfinsi,  to  whom  all  his 
troops  deserted.  But  on  June  19,  Gwalior  was  captured  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  and  Sindhia  was  reinstated.  For  his  services  lands 
worth  3  lakhs  a  year  were  made  over,  while  he  was  allowed  to 
increase  his  infantiy  from  3,000  to  5^000  men,  and  his  artillery 
from  32  to  36  guns.  In  1861  he  was  created  a  G. C.S.I.  In 
1872  the  State  lent  75  lakhs  for  the  construction  of  the  Agra* 
Gwalior  portion  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  and 
a  similar  amount  in  1873  for  the  Indore-Nimach  section  of  the 
Rajputana-Malwa  Railway.  A  personal  salute  of  2 1  guns  was 
conferred  in  1877,  nnd  Jayaji  Rao  became  a  Councillor  of  the 
Empire  and  later  on  a  G.C.B.  and  C  I.E.  In  1882  land  was 
ceded  by  the  State  for  the  Midland  section  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway.  In  1886  Gwalior  fort  and  Morar  amton- 
ment,  with  some  other  villages,  which  had  been  held  by  lintiiih 
troops  since  1858,  were  exchanged  for  Jhansi  city. 

Jaytji  Rao  died  in  1886  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  present  chief,  MSdhava  Rao  Sindhia,  then  a  boy  in  his 
tenth  year,  A  Council  of  Regency  conducted  the  admuu-^ira- 
tion  until  1894,  when  the  Maharaja  obtained  powers.  He  takes 
a  deep  and  active  interest  in  the  administration  of  his  State, 
having  a  clear  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  work  done  in 
each  department  In  1900  the  MahSifljft  went  to  China 
during  the  war,  at  the  same  time  presenting  a  hospital  ship  for 
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the  accommodation  of  the  wounded.  The  chief  bears  the 
titles  of  MahiiSja  and  His  Highness,  and  receives  a  salute 
of  19  guns,  increased  to  si  in  his  own  territory.  The  present 
MahSrftji  is  also  a  G.C.V.O.,  G.CS.I.,  and  A.-D.-C.  to  the 
King-Emperor,  besides  holding  the  rank  of  Honorary  Colonel 
in  the  British  army,  and  Honorary  Colonel  of  Skinner's  Horsey 
a  regiment  originally  raised  by  Colonel  Skinner,  an  officer  of 
De  Boigne.  He  has  also  received  the  gold  Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  granted  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 
Archneo-  Gwalior  State  contains  many  places  of  archaeological  interest. 
Except  Old  Ujjain,  which  requires  to  be  excavated  before  its 
site  can  be  properly  examined,  the  earliest  remains  are  those 
romid  BhIlsa,  at  Beshnagar  and  Udayagiri,  where  Buddhist 
remains  of  the  first  century  b.  c.  and  Hindu  relics  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  a.d.  are  to  be  seen.  At  Bach  a  series 
of  fine  rock-cut  Buddhist  vihdras  exist,  dating  probably  from 
the  seventh  centur}'.  Mediaeval  Hindu  and  Jain  architecture 
is  represented  at  Baro,  Gwalior,  (Jyaraspur,  Narod,  and 
Udayapur,  while  the  best  Miihammadan  work  is  seen  at 
Chanderi,  Mandasor,  Narwar,  Gohad,  and  Gwmior. 
Besides  these,  old  shrines  and  buildings  are  met  uith  m  many 
localities,  few  places  indeed  of  any  size  being  witliout  some  such 
site  of  the  i)ast.  Most  of  the  remains  are  those  of  Hindu  and 
Jain  temples  of  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries.  At 
KutwSr  or  Kamantalpur,  10  miles  north-east  of  Nurabad 
(26"  24' N. and  78^*6' E.),and  at  Paroli  and  Para\ali,  9  miles  north 
of  Gwalior,  are  remains  which  date  back  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  perhaps  even  earlier.  RajSpur  near  Terahi  contains 
the  remains  of  a  stupa^  prohal^ly  of  Lite  date.  Terahi,  KadwSha 
close  by,  Dubkund  near  Sheopur,  and  Suhania,  25  miles  north 
of  Gwalior,  all  show  signs  of  having  once  been  places  of  impor- 
tance, especially  SuhUnia,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
city.  At  K&liadeh,  5  miles  north  of  Ujjain  Town,  is  an  old 
palace  constructed  in  the  bed  of  the  SiprS.  The  waters  of  the 
river  are  led  through  firndfully  shaped  conduits  into  numerous 
tanks  and  over  sculptured  stone  curtains,  whence  they  fidl  in 
a  thin  iridescent  sheet,  until  they  finally  return  to  their  mttural 
bed  over  a  fall  of  some  20  feet  The  palace  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Khiljl  SultSns  of  Mfilwi  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  The  population  at  the  three  enumerations  was:  (x88i) 

people.     2,993,352,  (1891)  3i378,7T4»  and  (1901)  2,933,001,  the  density 
in  the  last  year  being  117  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
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decrease  of  13  per  cent  during  the  last  decade  is  mainly 
due  to  the  effect  of  bad  seasons,  notably  the  disastrous 
&mine  of  1S99-1900.  The  State  contains  23  towns,  the  two 
lazgest  being  Gwalior  City  (population,  119,433),  consbting 
of  Gwalior,  Lashkar,  and  Brigade^  and  XJjjain  (39,892),  the 
fonner  capital  Nine  of  these  towns  are  in  the  plains,  the 
remainder  being  on  the  plateau.  There  aie  9,538  villages, 
with  an  average  number  of  373  inhabitants. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  population  and  land 
revenue : — 
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3 
I 

2 

3 
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I 

3 
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•  •  • 

3 
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775 
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369,414 
394.461 

323.693 

398,361 

248,679 
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209,670 
96,426 
196,434 

75 
109 
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946 
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75 

74 
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74 
"4 

Details  not  available. 

8,13,000 

1 1,12,000 
11,65,000 
5,25,000 
6,5^,000 
4,97,000 
3.3**000 
14.02,000 
9,86,000 
i,Si»ooo 
9,03,000 

Total 

^3 

9.538 

3,933,<»« 

117 

70,000 

85,44,000 

Hindus  form  84  per  cent,  of  the  total,  Animists  7  per  cent.,  Religion. 
Mu.salmans  6  per  cent.,  and  Jains  2  per  cent.  The  followers  of 
Baba  Kapur,  a  Husaini  Saiyid,  are  found  only  in  this  State. 
He  was  origuially  a  soldier,  but  subsequently  devoted  his  time 
to  carrying  water  for  the  poor,  and  finally  adopted  a  life  of 
meditation.  He  fell  from  the  roof  of  his  house  and  died  in 
1 5  7 1 .  His  shrine  is  situated  in  a  cave,  cut  in  the  north-eastern 
bee  of  the  rock  on  whk:h  the  Gwalior  fort  stands.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  grants  from  State  funds^  and  is  visited  by  both 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans. 

Owing  to  the  wide  area  covered  by  the  States  a  great  idmgnage. 
diversity  of  languages  exists.  Thus  Malwl  is  spoken  by 
35  per  cent,  of  the  population,  but  is  used  by  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  in  the  western  districts.  Bundell  speakers  form 
z8  per  cent,  of  the  total,  but  the  language  is  spctei  by  70 
per  cent,  in  BhSnder  and  86  per  cent,  in  Bhilsa.  Urdu  was 
returned  by  18  per  cent  and  is  spoken  in  all  parts  by  the 
official  classes.   In  TonwaighSr  a  dialect  of  Western  Hindi, 
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called  Tonwarghari,  is  the  prevailing  tongue,  and  is  spoken  by 
13  per  cent,  of  the  populadoii  of  the  States 
Ctotes  and  The  Hindu  castes  most  largely  represented  aie  the  ChamSis. 
^^P**  (leather  workers  and  labourers),  3 1 9,500 ;  Brfthnums,  31,0000 ; 
Rajputs,  297,000;  KSchhls  (agriculturists),  158,000;  Ahtes 
(graziers  and  cultivators),  108,715;  Gajars  (graziers  and 
cultivators),  100,700;  Balais,  71,000;  and  Koifs  (weavers), 
66^500.  Among  the  Muhammadans,  Shaikhs  number  58,800 
and  FathSns  47,600.  The  most  prominent  jungle  tribes  are 
the  Kirflis  (agriculturists  and  hunters),  62,400;  MlnSs^  68,300;* 
and  Bhils,  41,300,  the  last  being  chiefly  met  with  in  the 
Amjhera  district  A  huge  proportion  of  the  population  is 
agricultural,  57  per  cent  in  the  plains  and  hilly  tracts  and  47 
in  the  plateau  being  supported  by  agriculture,  while  26  per  cent, 
follow  pastoral  occupations.  Industrial  pursuits  are  followed 
by  15  per  cent,  commercial  by  3  pec  cent,  and  professional 
by  I  per  cent 

The  Christian  community  in  1901  numbered  765,  including 
379  native  Christians.  The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission 
has  establishments  at  Ujjatn  and  Nimach. 

The  variety  in  the  physicril  features  of  the  State  causes  great 
differences  in  the  agricultural  conditions.  The  best  soil  is 
found  in  Malwa,  but  the  Tonwarghar  and  Bhind  districts  are 
covered  with  alluvial  soil  of  fair  fertility.  In  the  centre  of 
northern  Gwalior  a  hilly  tract,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the 
Vindhyas,  makes  much  of  the  country  in  the  Narwar, 
Sheopur,  and  Isagarh  districts  of  little  use  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Nearly  the  whcle  of  Amjhera  is  cut  up  with  hills 
and  contairts  little  soil  of  \aluc.  Other  factors  are  the  density 
and  character  of  the  population.  Large  tracts  of  good  land 
are  lying  fallow  for  \sant  of  cultivators,  while  the  endeavours 
made  to  induce  the  BhIls  in  Amjhera  to  practise  ordinary 
methods  have  not  met  with  much  success. 

The  soil  is  classed  under  ten  main  heads :  mdr^  or  black 
soil,  very  retentive  of  moisture ;  kabary  an  inferiOT  black  soil, 
less  retentive  of  moisture ;  parua,  a  light  soil ;  dUmai^  a  clayey 
soil ;  pathai^  a  detrital'  soil  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills ; 
karmaiiyay  used  mainly  for  growing  rice ;  bltwit  a  yellow  soil ; 
kachhar^  the  soil  found  along  river-beds;  and  rankar  and 
dSnda,  two  stony  soils  of  little  value.  The  first  four  classes 
produce  both  spring  and  autumn  crops,  while  the  rest  bear 
only  a  single  oop  in  the  autumn.  The  last  two  soils  cannot 
be  cultivated  every  year. 
Of  the  total  area  of  the  States  5,587  square  miles,  or 
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22  per  cent,  are  alienated  in  giants,  leaving  19,454  square  agrictil- 
miles  of  khsba  or  land  directly  under  State  control.  The  main  J.^.'^^'^^'^ 
agricultund  statistics  for  1902-3  are  shown  below,  areas  being  priodpai 
in  square  miles : — 


Dituict. 

Total 

Caitivated. 

Irrigated. 

Sheopur  . 
Tonwarghar  , 
iihmd  . 
Gw»UorGifd  . 
Narwar  . 
Isagarh   .  . 
Bbilsa  . 
ShajSpur  . 
L'jjain 
Amjhen  . 

MaiMiiior 

1,620 
1.397 

3.033 

a,4ai 

1,069 
«73 

1.325 

50a 

794 
74a 
a74 

773 

a99 

741 
495 

'94 

3S0 

ai 

47 
35 
37 

99 

J9 

3 

47 
ta 

4 

33« 

299 

1 69 
33* 

'.044 
1,136 

757 

l,»9> 

4^5 
aaa 

470 

Total 

«9.454 

5.7" 

361 

6.471 

Jowdr  is  the  principal  crop,  covering  1,807  square  miles,  or 
29  per  cent.,  of  the  total  cropped  area  in  khdisa  land  in 
1902-3  ;  while  gram  (952),  wheat  (467),  bdjra  (341),  maize 
(252),  barley  (119),  arhar  (107),  and  rice  (66)  are  also  im- 
portant The  chief  non-food  crops  are  oilseeds  (346),  cotton 
^3<^5)»  P<^PPy  {^5)?  sugar-cane  (9).  \  anuus  rninor  grains, 
mostly  pulses,  are  also  grown,  while  ///,  linseed,  and  rameii  are 
grown  for  oil,  and  ambCui  and  ja//-hemp  for  fibre.  In  the 
country  round  Gwalior  city  a  considerable  quantity  of  Indian 
hemp  is  produced  for  the  manufacture  of  gdnja  and  bhang. 
Tobacco  and  the  usual  vegetables  are  grown  in  villages.  The 
area  in  acres  under  poppy  was  49,553  in  1900-1,  34,057  in 
X901-3,  and  41,345  in  1902-3.  The  decrease  is  due  midnly 
to  the  diminution  in  the  Malw£  population,  which  has  made  it 
difficult  for  agriculturists  to  obtain  the  necessary  labour  at  the 
right  moment,  so  essentiaL  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  this 
crop.  Libeial  concessions  are  made  for  the  breaking-up  of 
waste  land  and  clearing  of  forests. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  increased  from  5,287  square  improve- 
miles  in  1901*2  to  5,722  square  miles  in  1902-5,  but  the  ^^^i^" 
irrigated  area  fell  from  377  square  miles  to  361.    Loans  tnral 
of  seed  and  money  are  freely  given,  the  rate  of  interest  being  pnctioe. 
4  per  cent  on  seed  grants  and  6  per  cent  on  loans  for  well- 
digging  and  the  purchase  of  bullocks.   This  system  of  making 
State  advances  is  said  to  be  rapidly  ousting  the  former 
monopoly  of  the  village  bankers. 
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Cattle,  The  only  special  breed  of  cattle  met  with  in  the  State  is 
^mo^,and  ^  MalwL  These  are  of  medium  size,  generally  of  a  giey, 
silver  grey,  or  white  colour.  They  are  very  strong  and  a<!tive. 
In  the  Narwar  and  Sheopur  districts  a  local  breed  of  cattle  is 
raised  of  a  very  hardy  type.  The  milch  cows  and  the  goats 
of  the  Bhind  and  TonwaighSr  districts  have  a  considerable 
reputation. 

Infigatkiii.  A  separate  irrig;atH>n  departmentt  which  was  started  during 
the  present  chiefs  minority  and  is  now  a  section  of  the  State 
Public  Works  department,  deak  with  the  maintenance  of 
existing  wells  and  tanks  and  the  construction  of  new  works. 
No  water  rates  are  levied,  a  return  on  the  outlay  being  obtained 
firom  the  higher  rates  levied  on  the  increased  area  brought 
under  irrigation.  The  chief  source  of  water-supply  is  from 
wells.  In  Mftlwa  water  is  usually  raised  in  a  leathern  bag 
worked  by  bullocks,  while  in  northern  Gwaltor  the  Persian 
wheel  is  common.  The  cost  of  making  wells  is  considerable 
in  northern  Gwalior,  and  in  the  Sheopur  district  especially  is 
almost  prohibitive,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  rock  to  the 
surface.  In  1902-3,  361  square  miles  of  khdisa  land  were 
irrigated,  of  which  247  square  miles  were  supplied  from  wells, 
87  from  tanks,  and  27  from  other  sources.  Owing  to  their 
depth  below  tlie  surrounding  country,  the  rivers  are  of  little 
use  for  irrigation. 

Forests.  The  forests  lie  mainly  in  the  Sheopur,  Isagarh,  Narwar, 
Amjhera,  and  Bhilsa  districts.  In  1896  they  were  placed 
under  regular  siipcrvisiu.i,  hut  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  work  them  commercially,  and  ni>  areas  liave  been  formally 
*  reserved.*  The  forest  produce,  consisting  of  timber,  charcoal, 
grass,  gum,  lac,  and  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  mahua  and 
cltironji^  is  auctioned  yearly  to  contractors  who  supply  the  public. 
A  Conservator  of  forests  has  lately  been  appointed,  who  is 
introducing  systematic  management.  An  annual  revenue  of 
about  Rs.  72,000  is  derived,  giving  a  profit  of  Rs.  13,000. 

Mmctala.  Iron  is  found  round  Gwalior  in  large  quantities,  a  very  pure 
hematite  occurriiig  in  the  Bijawar  rocks.  In  former  days  a 
considerable  industry  existed  near  PanniSr,  but  this  has  almost 
entirely  died  out,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  European 
product  Heaps  of  slag  still  indicate  the  sites  of  old  workings. 
A  little  crude  sadt  and  saltpetre  are  manufactured  from  sur&ce 
efflorescences.  A  considerable  deposit  of  mica  exists  at  Gang^- 
pur,  but  has  not  yet  been  worked  commercially.  Limestone 
occurs  in  many  places,  but  is  little  quarried.  The  chief  mineral 
product  of  GwiUior  is  the  magnificent  building  material  pro- 
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vided  by  the  Vindhyan  sandstone,  which  has  been  used  in  the 
old  buildings  on  the  fort  and  throughout  the  modern  city  of 
T^shkar.  The  quarr^men  are  mostly  Champs,  who  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  Rs.  4  a  head. 

The  main  industries  are  connected  with  cotton,  which  is  Arts  and 
ginned  and  pressed  in  factories  at  many  places.  A  large  ^^^^^ 
spinning-mill,  established  by  a  private  firm  at  Ujjain  in  1898, 
employs  500  hands  and  produces  3,000  lb.  of  yam  a  day. 
The  fabrics  produced  at  Chanderi  are  remarkable  for  their 
fineness,  and  a  popular  kind  of  cotton  print  is  made  at  Maiida- 
sor.  Opium  is  manufactured  at  Ujjain  and  Mandasor,  the 
latter  place  being  the  chief  centre  ot  ilic  industry.  At  Shcopur 
a  local  art  in  lacquer-work  exists,  bedstead  legs  and  playing- 
cards  being  a  speciality. 

The  principal  exports  are  grain,  oilseeds,  cotton,  opium,  Com- 
coimtry  doHi,  and  gM,  These  articles  are  exported  to  Bom-  ^^de. 
bay,  AhmadSbftd,  Oiwnpore,  Indore,  and  Calcutta  principally, 
much  of  the  opium  being  shipped  to  China.  The  chief  articles 
imported  are  hardware,  kerosene  oil,  arms,  machinery,  and 
paper,  which  are  obtained  from  Bombay,  AhmadSbad,  Cawn- 
pore,  Indove^  and  Calcutta.  The  Muhammadan  population 
imports  a  considerable  quantity  of  white  metal  utensils  from 
Bhilwira  inRAjputSna.  The  chief  marts  are  Lashkar,  Ujjain, 
Brind,  McMTena,  Sabalgarh,  Shbofur,  STprT,  Guna,  Mun- 
gaol!,  Pachhar,  ChanderI,  Mandasor  (for  opium  especially), 
Shajapur,  NfUACH,  and  Gangapur. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  traversed  by  the  Midland  Means  of 
section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  while  two  ^J^il^^ 
branches  run  from  Bhopal  to  Ujjain  and  from  Bina  to  BSran.  Rnihvays 
The  Gwalior  Light  Railway,  a  local  State  line,  runs  for  roads. 
185  miles,  from  Gwalior  north-east  to  Bhind,  and  south-west 
to  SiprI  with  a  branch  to  Sabalgarh.    This  was  constructed  by 
the  Darhir  at  a  cost  of  44  lakhs,  and  is  managed  by  the  Great 
Indian  Penmsula  Railway  Comj)anv.  In  the  famine  of  1897  it 
was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  districts  round  Gwalior,  where 
the  distress  was  keen.     Small  extensions  of  the  line  run  to 
shooting   preserves   and  round  the  palace  jirecincts.  The 
Rajputana-Malwa  Railway  main  line  from  Khan«1wa  to  Ajmer 
and  a  branch  to  Ujjain  pass  through  the  Mnhva  portion.  The 
Baroda- Ujjain  branch  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  f antral 
India  Railway  runs  for  46  miles  in  Gwalior  territory,  and  the 
NagdaMuiira  line,  now  under  construction,  will  also  pass 
through  much  of  the  State. 

Gwalior  possesses  a  large  number  of  roads,  some  constructed 
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by  the  British  Government  and  some  by  the  State.  The  total 
length  of  metalled  roads  is  885  miles.  Tn  1888,  at  the  request 
of  the  Council  of  Regency,  all  roadi>  running  through  the  State 
were  takf-n  over  by  the  Darbar,  which  became  rei>ponsi?)]c  for 
their  proper  maintenance.  One  of  the  chief  routes  is  the  Agra- 
Bombay  road,  of  which  216  miles  lie  in  Gwalior  tt  rritorj'.  The 
Gwalior-Jhan.si  ro;id,  33  miles  in  length,  constructed  by  the 
British  Government,  was  handed  over  to  the  State  in  1888. 

No  post  offices  had  been  opened  in  the  State  until  1885, 
when  a  convention  was  entered  into  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  has  been  modified  by  additional  agreements  in 
1888  and  1895.  i  hu  State  post  offices  issue  money  orders, 
the  commission  being  retained  by  the  Darbar,  and  all 
articles  are  delivered  by  the  State  officials.  The  number  of 
post  offices  bas  nsen  firom  65  in  2885  to  129  in  1903,  while 
the  number  of  letten  and  paiceb  carried  has  increaaed  firom 
345,000  and  28,000  in  1896  to  4,308,000  and  106,000  in 
1 903.  British  stamps  surcharged  with  two  cobras  and  the  word 
*  Gwalior*  are  used,  and  yielded  a  revenue  of  Rs.  85,000, 
including  the  sale  of  service  stamps,  in  1903.  The  depart- 
ment is  in  charge  of  tlie  State  postmaster^enemL  Govern- 
ment telegraph  offices  combined  with  post  o6Soes  have  been 
opened  at  a  dozen  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  fiist  famine  of  wbidi  any  records  exist  devastated 
northern  Gwalior  in  1783-4,  its  dire  efiects  being  noted  by 
Mr.  Malet  in  his  diary.  The  next  severe  famine,  that  of 
1896-7,  was  mainty  fdt  in  the  northern  districts,  while  that  of 
1 899- 1 900  was  worst  in  MfllwS,  the  Nimach  district  being 
most  affected,  only  4  inches  of  rain  falling.  A  huge  number 
of  relief  works  at  a  cost  of  38*2  lakhs  and  many  poorhouses 
were  opened,  14  lakhs  was  distributed  on  gratuitous  relief, 
and  large  suspensions  and  remissions  were  granted  to  the 
cultivators.  The  sickness  which  followed  the  £unine  carried 
off  numbers  of  the  enfeebled  population. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  two 
larg;e  portions :  northern  Gwalior,  comprising  seven  ziias  or 
districts,  Gwalior  Gird,  Bhind,  Sheopur,  Tonwarghar, 
IsAGARH,  Bhilsa,  and  Narvvar  ;  and  the  MJlwS  prdnt  or 
division,  comprising  four  zilas^  Ujjain,  Mandasok,  Sh.ajapur, 
and  Amjhera.  The  zilas  are  subdivided  into  parganas,  the 
villages  in  a  pctr^na  being  grouped  into  circles,  each  under 
a  pa f wart. 

'1  lie  adniHii5.lraUvc  machinery  of  the  State  is  controlled  by 
the  Mah^ji,  as&i^ted  by  the  Sadr  Board.    1  hi^  iioard  con- 
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sists  of  seven  members,  the  MaliarSjt  himself  being  president  and  cU»- 
and  the  membcr.s  being  in  cliarge  of  different  departmenis,  of  ^^^•'■^ 
which  the  most  impoilaiu  are  tlie  Revenue,  Land  Records  and 
Settlement,  Forest,  Accounts,  Public  Works,  Customs,  and 
Post  Otiice.  'i  he  cihiul  luis  no  minister,  but  a  staff  of  secre- 
taries, supervised  by  a  chief  secretary,  prepares  cases  for  the 
final  orders  of  the  MahfirijIU  A  Sar  Subah^  in  general  charge 
of  tiie  Milwi  ^dnt^  controls  and  supervises  the  work  of  the 
Sibahs  in  charge  of  the  Sf7ar.  The  SUbahs  are  wUa  magistrates, 
exercismg  powers  similar  to  those  of  a  District  Magistrate  in 
British  India.  They  are  assisted  by  Kamdsdars  (JSamavisdSrs) 
in  charge  of  pargoMos^  who  are  mi^istrates  of  the  second  or 
third  dass  and  Munst6  for  their  charges.  The  constitution  ia 
the  northern  division  is  similar,  excqit  that  here  the  SSibahs 
are  directly  under  the  Sadr  Board. 

The  first  reigular  judicial  court  was  established  in  1844,  bjr  Lesi«l«- 
the  Mimft  Sihib  when  minister  of  the  State.  This  court,  j^^^ 
designated  the  Huwur  AdaUU,  was  presided  over  by  a  judge, 
who  heard  cases  only  from  the  city  and  surrounding  districts, 
as  the  iarmers  of  revenue  exercised  judicial  powers  in  the 
villages  thejr  held.  In  1852  Sir  Dinkar  Rao  abolished  the 
system  of  leasing  villages  and  appointed  Kamdsddrs  and  SudaMs^ 
to  iriiom  judicial  powers,  both  civil  and  criminal,  were  granted. 
In  1888  the  Council  of  R^^ency  adopted  the  system  now  in 
force. 

The  lowest  civil  courts  are  those  of  the  Kamdsdars  in  charge  CivU. 
of  parganas^  who  are  empowered  to  hear  cases  up  to  Rs.  500 
in  value.  The  Sndr  Am'in  of  the  zila  deals  with  cases  up  to 
Rs.  3,000  in  value.  'I'he  prant  judge  hears  cases  up  to 
Rs.  50,000  ill  \<uluc  ;  and  ilie  Chief  Judge  of  the  Sadr  Addiat^ 
or  High  Court,  hears  cases  up  to  any  value. 

The  lowest  criminal  courts  in  the  State  are  those  of  the  Criminal. 
Kamasdary^  who  are  magistrates  of  the  second  or  third  class. 
The  Sadr  Am'ins  arc  first-class  magistrates  for  the  s//*/,  and 
the  Subahs  are  zi/a  (District)  magistrates.  I'he  Frdnl  Addial, 
to  which  both  first  and  second-class  magistrates  commit  cases, 
takes  the  place  of  the  Sessions  Court  in  British  India.  The 
Chief  Judge's  Court,  the  Sadr  Adatai  or  Hig^  Court,  is  the 
highest  criminal  court  in  the  State.  Appeals,  both  civil  and 
criminal.  He  successively  from  the  pargana  courts  to  the  sila 
and  /mm/  courts  and  die  High  Court  Cases  involving  inv 
ivisoomeot  for  Hfie,  or  a  sentence  of  death,  are  referred  by  the 
Axmi  AdikU  (Settions)  to  the  Sadr  AddkU,  and  all  sentences 
of  death  are  finally  laid  before  the  KahSrSjft  for  confirmation. 
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The  Maharaja  also  hears  appeals  against  decisions  of  the 
Sadr  Addlat.  Codes  based  on  those  of  British  India,  but 
modified  so  as  to  suit  local  customs,  were  issued  in  1895. 
FinancCi  Since  1902  a  rc^nlnr  Arroimts  department  has  been  formed, 
in  which  all  State  accounts  are  audited.  The  normal  revenue 
of  the  State  is  150  lakhs,  excluding  11  lakhs  assigned  to 
jdgirddrs.  In  1902-3  the  chief  heads  of  revenue  were  :  land, 
85  lakhs;  customs,  11  lakhs;  stamps,  2*8  lakhs:  excise, 
i'4  lakhs;  opium,  28  lakhs;  interest  on  railway  loan, 
2 1 '3  lakhs  ;  and  raihvay  eaminj^s,  3  laklis.  The  expenditure 
amounted  to  133  lakhs,  the  chief  heads  being:  collection  of 
land  revenue,  8-3  lakhs ;  general  administration,  including 
the  chiefs  establishment,  16  lakhs ;  police,  7-5  lakhs  ;  miluary, 
4 1 '3  lakhs;  public  works,  21*8  lakhs;  irrigation,  6-7  lakhs; 
education,  2*4  lakhs ;  medical,  i«6  lakhs ;  and  law  and  justice, 
3  lakhs. 

Land  There  are  five  main  classes  of  tenure  in  the  State.  Guaran- 
teed  T^aAttrs  possess  land  in  the  State  under  guarantee  from 
the  British  Govenunent ;  the  conditions  of  their  tenure  vary 
in  aknost  every  case,  /dgfrdars  hold  directly  from  the  Darbftr, 
and  often  exercise  limited  judicial  and  general  administrative 
powers  within  their  own  holdings,  besides  having  a  right  to 
a  seat  in  Darbir  and  enjbytng  other  privileges.  IBnkSdars 
and  isHmrardars  hold  on  a  permanent  quit-rent  MuSfidars 
enjoy  rent-free  grants,  which  are  subdivided  into  dewasthdn 
grants  for  the  up-keep  of  temples*  and  dkarwiSia  and  pSdarakh, 
religious  and  charitable  grants.  The  last  and  most  general 
class  consists  of  the  khdlsa  area  directly  under  State  manage- 
ment. Since  the  first  settlement  made  by  Dinkar  Rao  in  1852, 
the  zaminddrs  have  held  their  land  for  a  regular  term  varying 
from  seven  to  twelve  years,  and  more  recently  a  settlement  has 
been  made  for  twenty  years  in  the  Bh&nder  mUo,  In  the  Bhil 
country  of  Amjhera,  however,  and  in  some  parts  of  northern 
Gwalior,  the  poorness  of  the  soil  necessitates  a  yearly  settle- 
ment by  tlie  '  ])lough  '  of  land  (about  15  acres)  cultivated. 
Alienation  of  land  under  certain  restricti'^n'^,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  prohibition  of  •?ile  to  any  man  not  a  subject  of 
the  Gwalior  Darbar,  has  been  [)errn!ttcd  ^inre  1898,  in  which 
year  proprietary  rights  were  formally  recognized.  Revenue 
was  originally  collected  through  tlpddrs  or  merchant  bankers, 
who  stood  security  and  received  10  per  cent,  as  remuneration. 
This  system  has  lately  been  abolished,  and  all  revenue  due  from 
khdlsa  land  is  now  paid  directly  to  the  State  officials.  The 
rates  paid  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  rangmg  fur 
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irrigated  land  from  Rs.  4  to  Ks.  40  per  acre,  the  latter  rate 
being  charged  on  poppy-growing  land,  and  for  'dry'  land  from 
about  8  annas  to  Rs.  6.  The  average  incidence  of  the  land 
revenue  demand  is  Rs.  2-7-9  P^^*^  •^^'"^  cultivated  land,  and 
II  annas  per  acre  of  total  area.  A  regular  survey  for  settle- 
ment purposes  was  first  made  in  1871,  the  darl  or  rope  of 
X  foffi  (66  feet  in  length)  being  used.  In  1890,  1893,  and 
1896-7  a  Iresh  survey  of  dilTerent  parts  of  the  State  was  made 
by  the  plane  table,  a  tiaining  class  being  at  the  same  time 
opened  for  the  paiwans*  The  demand  in  1871  was  5o>8  lakhs, 
and  in  1896  it  was  89*7  lakhs.  The  coUecdons  on  account  of 
land  revenue  and  revenue  from  all  sources  have  been,  in 
thousands  of  rupees : — 


Av<;ragea, 
1881-90. 

1891-1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-9. 

1909-S. 

Land  revenue 
TotmlsevcDoe 

93,90 

a|05»27 

86,  ao 

83,43 
I136.77 

71.24 
1,38,78 

«.«;,44 
1,51.87 

A  considerable  revenue  is  derived  from  opium,  which  is  Miscella- 
grown  chiefly  in  Malwa.  A  duty  of  Rs.  25  is  levied  on  eveiy 
chest  (1401b.)  of  opium  exported,  to  which  an  extra  duty  opium, 
called  kania  khank,  amounting  to  Rs.  7-^14-0  per  chest  at 
Mandasor  and  Rs.  7-6-0  at  Ujjain,  is  added  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  scales.  The  income  from  this  source  varied 
from  3*2  lakhs  in  1881  to  4*3  lakhs  in  1891,  2  lakhs  m  1901, 
and  2-8  lakhs  in  1903.  The  right  to  retail  opium  within  the 
Stnte  is  sfild  by  auction  .unnualiy.  The  salt  revenue  is  governed  Salt, 
by  an  agreement  of  187S,  by  which  the  Darbar  undertook  not 
to  open  any  new  salt  works,  or  to  allow  more  than  1,930  tons 
a  year  to  be  manufactured  at  existing  works.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  agreed  that  none  of  the  salt  so  manufactured 
should  be  exported  from  the  State,  and  that  no  salt  should 
be  imported,  except  such  as  had  paid  duty  in  British  India, 
such  salt  being  admitted  free  of  any  further  tax.  In  return, 
the  Government  of  India  pays  a  yearly  suui  of  3-1  iaklis  as 
compensation. 

A  regular  department  for  the  collection  of  customs  and  Customa. 
excise  duties  was  constituted  in  1902.  A  Superintendent  of 
customs  and  excise  is  appointed  for  each  tiia,  with  a  staff 
of  inspectors  and  patrols.  The  department  is  controlled  by 
a  Commissioner  of  customs  and  excise,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Sadr  Board.  The  practice  of  farming  the  collections 
makes  it  impossible  to  give  figures  for  earlier  years,  but  in 
1903  customs  yielded  11  lakhs  and  excise  1*4  lakhs. 
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Country      Cbnntry  liquor  is  made  from  the  flowen  of  the  mahuS  (Bassia 

liqoor.  laiijolia).  The  Penun  still  is  used  in  distiUtng  large  quazi- 
tities^  Slid  earthen  pot-«tills  by  petty  cootractois.  The  straigtb 
of  the  liquor  varies  from  70^  to  25°  under  proof.  The  right  to 
vend  in  all  towns  of  anjr  siae  is  sold  by  auctiotit  but  in  outlying 
areas  any  one  can  set  up  a  still  on  payment  of  Rs.  5  for  every 
maund  of  mahua  put  under  fermentation.  A  q»edal  tax  is 
levied  on  the  retail  vend  of  foreign  liquors*  The  right  to  sell 
drugs  is  included  in  the  liquor  contracts. 

Stunp*.  Court  fee  stamps  were  first  introduced  in  1868,  the  ^stem 
being  revised  in  1897.  Four  classes  of  stamps  axe  now  in  uae^ 
known  respectively  as  addlati  for  judicial  applications^  UUbana 
for  process  services,  dasiawen  for  ordinary  deeds,  and  tamassuk 
and  nakal  tamassuk  for  documents  concerning  loans  to  culti- 
vators.   The  net  income  in  1902-3  was  2 '8  lakhs. 

CaRcncy.  Up  to  1899  several  issues  from  local  mints  were  still  current 
in  Gwalior.  Besides  various  coins  belonging  to  neighbouring 
States,  such  as  the  Sdh'm  shiihi  of  Partabgarh,  the  Gajjd  shdhi 
of  Jhilnsi,  and  the  Datia  issues,  these  included  the  Gwalior 
rupee  stnirk  at  Gwalior,  the  Chandori  at  Isiigarh,  ami  the  Top 
shdhi  at  Sheopur.  Tht:  int  f)n\  cnicnce  of  this  multiplicity  of 
currencies  >vas  accentuated  by  tiic  procedure  at  the  regular 
settlement  of  iSyr,  when  ^  parganas  were  assessed  in  British 
currency,  20  in  the  Gwalior,  19  in  the  Chandori^  and  3  in  the 
Top  shahi.  In  1895  the  State  mints  were  closed.  By  1807, 
it  -  iuund  possible  to  convert  the  Gajjd  shahi  and  the  2'op 
shiihi  coins,  and  in  1898  the  Gwalior  and  Chandm  coins, 
which  were  called  in.  The  British  rupee  and  its  fractional 
coins  are  now  the  only  legal  tender.  The  State  still  mints  its 
own  copper,  which  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  BriLish  coin,  and 
gold  coins  are  struck  for  special  purposes. 

l  ubiic  The  Public  Works  department  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
late  chief,  when  the  Jai  Bilas  Palace  in  Lashkar  was  built,  but 
was  improved  in  1886  tmder  the  Council  of  Regency,  and 
various  changes  in  its  constitution  have  taken  place  since. 
At  present  it  is  divided  mto  four  sections,  dealing  respec- 
tively  with  irrigation,  roadsi  buildings,  and  railways.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  each  section  is  independent,  but  all  four 
are  under  the  Sedr  Board.  The  Victoria  College  and  Menuv 
rial  Hospital  at  I^hkar,  the  Madhav  Cdlege  and  llahMjft's 
palace  at  Ujjain,  the  Gwalior  Light  Railway,  and  the  Ujjain 
water-works  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal  works  imder- 
taken  within  the  kst  twenty  years. 

Afny.       The  chiefs  of  Gwalior  have  always  given  the  greatest  atten- 
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tkn  to  tfadr  vtasft  wid  a  ragukr  foice  was  started  by  Mahadji 
in  1 784,  the  histofy  of  whkh  has  been  briefly  referred  to  above. 
By  the  treaty  of  iSi  7,  Sindhia  engaged  to  mamtain  a  contingent 
force  of  5,000  horsey  which  finally  developed  into  the  Gwalior 
Cootingenty  and  mutinied  in  1857  at  MotSr.  The  existing 
legixnents  of  Ontral  India  Horse  stiU  repreient  this  force. 

The  State  at  present  maintains  three  laments  of  Imperial 
Service  Cavalry,  of  610  men  each,  armed  with  huice^  carbine^ 
and  sword;  two  battalioiis  of  Imperial  Service  Infimtry,  of 
996  men  each,  of  all  ranks ;  and  a  Transport  Corps,  having 
300  carts,  725  ponies,  and  54S  men.  The  Transport  Corps 
served  in  &e  Chitiftl  and  Tirflh  Campaigns.  Other  troops 
include  two  batteries  of  horse  artillery  with  S44  men,  three 
bullock  batteries  with  322  men,  one  elephant  battery  with 
189  men,  and  a  total  of  36  guns;  and  five  battalions  of 
infantry,  numbering  8,53^  combatants  and  1,467  non-comr 
batants.  The  Irregulars  who  assist  in  police  woric  consist 
of  5*613  men.  The  anny  is  under  the  State  commander^ 
in-chief  with  a  staff. 

For  many  years,  no  real  distinction  existed  between  the  Police  and 
police  and  the  army,  a  body  of  men  being  detailed  for  police  j*'*'*'^' 
work  and  called  by  various  names.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
system  of  fanuirv-:  villages  in  1852,  a  regular  chauk'idiri  force 
was  introduced  for  village  watch  and  ward.  The  police  olricers 
appomted  at  the  same  time  received  judicial  powers,  and  were 
under  the  control  of  the  superior  district  officials.  In  1874 
a  regular  police  force  was  organized,  and  offences  cognizable 
by  the  police  were  distinguished.  The  force,  however,  still 
continued  to  be  a  collection  of  district  units,  each  controlled 
by  the  Sf'dhah.  Finally  in  1903  a  system  based  on  that  fol- 
lowed in  I'ritish  India  was  introduced,  the  police  being  placed 
under  an  Inspector-General  at  head-quarters.  There  are  now 
13,236  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  force,  giving  one  man  to 
every  two  square  miles,  and  to  every  222  of  the  population. 
One  police  station  has  been  opened  in  each  pargana^  with  a 
certain  immber  of  outposts ;  and  a  certain  number  of  military 
police,  armed  with  rifles,  are  also  posted  to  each  pargana. 

The  State  oontains  three  Cenlzal  jails,  twelve  district  jails, 
and  pargana  lock-ups.  They  are  under  the  control  of  a  Super- 
intendent at  head-quarters.  Carpets,  nigs^  doth,  and  other 
articles  are  pioduoed  in  the  jails.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
a  prisoner  in  i902-*3  was  Rs.  23. 

In  1854-5,  during  the  ministry  of  Sir  Dinkar  Rao,  some  Edacstioo., 
schools  were  estabuished  in  the  districts,  and  by  1857  the 
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number  of  pupils  throughout  the  State  was  3,653.  MahSr&jS 
Jay2jl  Rao,  on  attaining  his  majority,  paid  great  atteiid<m 
to  the  subject  of  education*  and  raised  the  annual  expen- 
diture from  Rs.  9,200  to  Rs.  17,500.   A  regular  Educational 

department  was  formed  under  Sir  Michael  Filose^  the  present 
chief  secretary,  in  1863,  and  by  1891  there  were  143  schools 
in  the  State.  In  1895  officer  of  the  Indian  Educational 
Service  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of  education.  At 
that  time  the  State  contained  188  schools,  including  2  colleges 
with  high  schools  attached,  16  Anglo-vernacular  schools,  and 
170  village  schools.  The  present  Maharaja  has  always  shown 
a  special  interest  in  the  spread  of  education  among  i^irls  as 
well  as  among  boys.  The  ordinary  educational  institutions  in 
1902-3  included  two  Arts  colleges  at  Lashkar  and  Ujjain  with 
high  schools  attached  to  them,  a  high  school  at  Morar,  and 
323  village  schools.  Besides  these,  many  special  schools  have 
been  opened,  including  a  service  school  for  training  officials, 
a  SardSrs'  schoul  and  a  .Sardars'  daughters'  school  for  the 
children  of  State  Sardars,  a  nmuary  school,  and  engineering 
and  other  special  classes.  Gwalior  stands  fairly  high  as 
regards  the  literacy  of  its  population,  of  whom  2 '4  per  cent 
(4  males  and  o*r  females)  were  able  to  read  and  write  in  1901. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  1902-5  was  3,050,  of  whom  850 
were  girls,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  2*4  lakhs.  Eoglish 
education  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  BrShmans,  MaiftthiSi 
Rajputs,  Muhammadans,  and  Jains.  The  GwaSor  Gauht, 
published  weekly,  is  an  official  publication  containing  State 
orders  and  general  news  from  other  newspapers. 
Hospitab  A  Medical  department  was  first  oiganixed  in  1887,  and 
and  dis-  that  date  hospitals  and  dispensaries  have  been  opened 

'  in  various  parts  of  the  State^  with  accommodation  for 
380  in-patients.  In  1903  the  number  of  cases  treated  was 
958,394,  including  3,398  in-patients,  and  11,4x3  operations 
were  performed.  A  women's  ward  is  attached  to  the  Jayaji 
Rao  Hospital  at  Lashkar,  in  conneidon  with  which  a  class  for 
midwifery  is  carried  on.  The  total  cost  of  the  department  in 
X902-3  was  1*6  lakhs. 
Vaccina-  Vacdiiation  is  regularly  carried  out  and  has  increased  rapidly, 
tion.  ijjg  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  was 

69,000,  representing  23  per  1,000  of  the  population. 
Eiblio-         [J.  Grant  Duff:  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  3  vols.  (1826).— 
graphy.     ^    c    Kcene:   Madhava  Rao  Sindhia   (Oxford,  1891).— 
H.  Compton  :  Military  Adventurers  of  Hindustan  (1892). — 
T.  D.  Jbroughton;  Letters  written  in  a  Mahratta  Camp  (181 3, 
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new  cd.  1892). — Kaye  and  Malleson:  History  0/  the  Indian 
iMufinx,  vols,  iii  and  v.] 

Sheopur  Zila. — A  district  of  the  Gwalior  State,  Central 
India,  lying  between  25**  15'  and  26  24  N.  and  76°  38' 
and  77°  47'  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,862  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  214,624,  giving  a  density  of  75  persons 
per  square  mile.  The  district  contains  three  towns,  Sheopur 
(populatkm,  6,712),  Baroda  (6,581),  Sabalgarm  (6,039), 
the  headKiiuuters ;  and  729  villages.  The  south-western 
and  north-eastern  portions  form  a  level  plain,  but  the  rest  is 
much  cut  up  by  hills.  The  Chambal  and  Parbati  rivers^  and 
their  tributaries  the  Kunu»  Ahell,  Slp^  and  Kunw&rl,  drain 
the  district  The  crops  are  of  good  quality,  wheat  being 
largely  grown.  The  district  is  divided  mto  three  parganast 
with  head-quarters  at  Sheopur,  Bijaipur,  and  Sabalgarh,  and 
also  contains  the  estate  of  Sheopur-Baroda  and  the  ja^rs 
of  KhAtauli,  Amalda,  Baispur,  and  Iklod.  The  land  revenue 
is  Rs.  8,t3,ooa 

Tonwarghftr  (including  SikarwSrl). — A  district  of  the 
Gwalior  State,  Central  India,  lying  between  25®  49'  and 
a6**  52'  N.  and  77°  33'  and  78°  42'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,834 
square  miles.  It  Ues  in  the  level  alluvial  tract  north  of 
Gwalior.  The  luunes  Tonwarghar  and  SikarwftrX  are  derived 
from  the  SikarwSr  and  Tonwar  Thakurs,  who  are  the  chief 
inhabitants.  The  Sikarwars  are  a  branch  of  the  Bargujar  Raj- 
puts. During  the  Muhammadan  period  one  of  the  emperors 
demanded  a  daughter  in  marriage  from  Ishwar  Das,  the  Raja 
of  Alwar.  On  his  refusal  to  comply,  the  Bargujar  Thvlkurs 
were  slaughtered  wherever  found.  Many  were  put  to  death, 
but  some  escaped  ;  and  among  them  Dalku  Kao,  a  petty  chief 
of  the  clan,  who  fled  to  Falehpur  Sikri,  where  he  found  an 
asylum  among  the  Shaikhs,  on  promising  to  change  the  name 
of  his  clan  to  Sikarwar,  after  Sikri.  Sikarwari  fell  to  Shidhia 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Tonwars  are  Yaduvansis,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  former  rulers  of  Delhi,  who  from  1398 
to  15 18  held  (i  .valinr  fort.  The  population  of  the  district  in 
1901  was  369,414,  giving  a  density  of  199  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  district  contains  qi\\y  one  town,  Gohad  (population, 
5,343),  and  704  villages,  the  head-quarters  being  at  Jora.  It 
is  divided  into  four  parganas^  with  head-quarters  at  AmbSh, 
Gohad,  Jora,  and  NOriLbSd.  The  land  revenue  is  Rs»  z  i ,  1 2,000. 

Bliind  ^a. — North-eastern  district  of  the  Gwalior  States 
Central  India,  lying  between  35°  33'  and  26^  48'  N. 
and  78°  33'  and  79*  18'  £.,  with  an  area  of  1,554  square  miles. 
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It  is  hounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  ChanibaJ 
river,  which  separates  it  froni  the  Bnlioh  Districts  of  Agra  and 
Etawah ;  on  the  east  by  the  Pahuj  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Jalaun  and  Jhansi  Districts ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Datii  State  and  Jhansi  District ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Gwalior  Giid  district  The  population  in  1901  whs  394^6  i» 
giving  a  density  of  254  persons  per  square  mite.  The  district 
contains  two  towns,  Bhind  (population^  8,032),  the  head- 
quarters, and  Bhander  (5, 1 33) ;  and  819  villages.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parganas^  with  head-quarteis  at  Bhind,  Mal)gawftii» 
LabSr,  and  Bhinder.  The  land  revenue  is  Rs.  x  1^65,000. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  district  is  well  drained  by  the 
Chambal  and  Sind  riven  and  the  tributary  streama  of  the 
Kunwsn  and  Pabfij. 

GwaUor  district  of  the  Gwalior  State,  Cential 

India^  surrounding  the  dty  of  Lashkar,  and  lyi^g  between 
2f  44'  and  s6°  25'  N.  and  ^f  45'  and  43'  E.,  with  an 
area  of  1,513  square  miles.  It  is  bounded,  except  on  the  east 
and  south-east,  where  it  meets  the  borders  of  States  by 
other  districts  of  Gwalior.  The  district,  except  for  an  outcrop 
of  Vindhyan  sandstone  near  Gwalior  city,  consists  of  a  level 
alluvial  plain.  It  is  traversed  by  no  rivers  of  any  size,  but  the 
Sind  flows  along  the  eastern  boundary.  The  population  in  190 1 
was  323,693,  giving  a  density  of  246  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  district  contains  three  towns,  LashkaPv  (popnlcition, 
including  the  Bngado,  102,626),  Gwalior  (16,807),  -^^'^^ 
MORAR  (19,179) ;  and  614  villages.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parj^auas^  with  head-quarters  at  Mastura,  Pichhor,  and  Lashkar 
respectively.  The  land  revenue  is  Rs.  5,25,000.  At  Antri,  not 
fiir  from  the  railway  station,  stands  the  tomb  of  Abul  Fazl, 
the  author  of  the  Ain-t-Ak/xiri^  who  was  murdered  near  the 
spot  by  Bir  Singh  Deo  of  Orchha. 

Narwar  Zila. — ^^A  district  in  the  Gwalior  State,  Central 
India,  lying  between  24"  32' and  25°  54'  N.  and  7;  21  a.nd 
78*^  32'  E.,  wiiii  an  ari^a  of  4,041  square  niilcs.  The  greater 
part  is  cut  up  by  a  succession  of  jungle  covered  ridges  which 
strike  from  north-east  to  south-west  across  the  district,  but 
the  portion  west  of  the  arm  of  the  Vindhyan  range  lying  in 
the  east  is  a  level  plain.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  of  consider- 
able fertility,  being  formed  of  detritus  washed  off  the  hills.  To 
the  east,  round  Kaiera  village,  the  soil  is  of  the  rocky  and  poor 
dass  common  to  the  gneiss  area.  The  chief  rivers  ate  the 
Sind,  Pirbati,  and  BetwO,  while  of  smaller  streams  the  Kunu, 
lesser  Firbati,  Ahir,  and  MabuSr  are  the  most  important.  The 
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population  in  1901  was  398,361,  giving  a  (lonsity  of  131 
persons  to  the  S(juare  mile.  The  district  contauis  two  towns, 
ChandekI  (papulation,  4,00 and  Nakwar  (4,929) ;  and 
1,298  villages.  The  head  (juart  rs  are  at  Sipri.  It  is  divided 
into  four  />a/\i^anas^  with  head  tiuartcis  at.  Sipn,  Pichor,  Kolaras, 
and  Karera.    The  land  revenue  is  Rs.  6,58,000. 

IsSgarh  Zila. — A  district  of  the  Gwalior  State,  Central 
India,  lying  between.  34°  3'  and  25°  la'  N.  and  76°  52'  and 
78^  20'  E.,  with  an  area  of  3,591  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1 90 1  was  248,679,  giving  a  density  of  75  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  district  contains  two  towns,  MmiCAOLl 
(population,  4i797),  the  hesd-qaarters,  and  GiiNA(incliiding  the 
militaTy  station,  11,452) ;  and  'iS^?  villages.  The  countiy  on 
the  eastern  and  western  borders  is  hilly,  while  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  tiactis  typod  of  the  HStwft  phUeau.  It  Is  divided  into 
four  pargBmas^  with  head-quarters  at  Bajraqggaih,  Kumbhriy, 
Isaguh,  and  MrnigaolL  The  land  remiae  is  Rs.  4,97,000. 

BhOaa  Sla.— A  district  of  the  Gwalior  State,  Central  India, 
lying  between  23*"  a  i'  and  24*4'  N.  and  77^  25'  and  78*"  2t' 
with  an  area  of  1,625  atTve  miles.  This  tract  was  one  of 
smie  importance  in  early  days,  and  it  contains  considerable 
remains  of  archaeologicBl  and  histodcal  traportanoe^  e^^peciaUy 
at  BhTlsa,  Gvaraspuk,  Udayafuii,  Udayagiri,  and  Baro. 
In  the  time  of  Akbar  it  was  one  of  the  mahdls  of  the  sarkar  of 
Baiaen,  in  the  Sikbah  of  Malwi.  The  population  in  x9or  was 
120,189,  P^^i'^  a.  density  of  74  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
district  contains  one  town,  BhTlsa  (population,  7,481),  the 
bead-quarters,  and  708  villages.  It  is  divided  into  two parganas, 
with  head  quarters  at  Bhilsa  and  PSsoda.  The  land  revenue  is 
Rs.  •:;.;,2,ooo.  The  district,  whu  h  lies  on  the  Mahva  plateau, 
is  well  drained  by  the  Betwa  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  tenile  black  soil,  pro- 
ducing excellent  wheat  and  tobacco ;  but  on  the  eastern  border 
an  arm  of  the  Vindhyas  runs  from  north  to  south,  in  which 
the  sandijiones  are  well  exposed.  The  forest  along  this  range 
is  *  reserved.*  The  mediatized  holding  of  Agra-Barkhera  (see 
Gwalior  Residency)  is  in  this  district. 

Shajapur  Zila  (or  Shajahanpur). — A  district  in  the  Mahva 
division  of  die  Gwalior  State,  Central  India,  lying  between  22** 
34'  and  24°  19'  N.  and  75°  44'  and  77°  d'  E.,  with  an  area 
of  3>494  square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  361,050, 
giviiig  a  density  of  103  persons  per  square  mile.  The  district 
contains  three  towns,  Shajapur  (population,  9,953),  the  head- 
quarters, Shujalpur  (5,731),  and  Agar  (indoding  fhe  military 
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station,  10,442)  ;  and  1,393  villages.  The  country  is  typical  f>f 
the  MalwS  plateau,  and  the  soil  possesses  high  fertility.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Kali  Siiid,  Chambal,  ami  1'a.rbaii  rivers,  with 
tht  minor  tributary  streams  of  the  I^akundar  and  Newaj. 
Shajapur  is  divided  into  six  parganas^  with  head-quarters  ut 
Shajapur,  Shujalpur,  Sonkach,  Agar,  Susner,  and  Nalkhenu 
The  land  revenue  is  Rs.  14,02,000.  Besides  these  tegolar 
parganasy  the  Bhainsoda  tappa  is  separately  administered  by  a 
special  naib-kamSsiar^  and  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  district 
by  intetvening  portions  of  the  DhSr  and  Indore  States. 

UJjaln  ZiUu — district  in  the  lufftlwft  division  of  the  Gwalior 
States  Central  India,  lying  between  ss^  47'  and  33^  36'  N.  and 
75^  xo'  and  76^  3'  with  an  area  of  1,505  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  209,670^  giving  a  density  of  139 
persons  per  square  mile.  The  district  contains  3  towns, 
UjjAiN  (population,  39,899),  the  head-quarters,  BARiiAGaR 
(10,856^  and  Khachrod  (9,186) ;  and  667  villages.  Ujjain 
lies  in  a  tiact  of  high  fertility  drained  by  the  Chambal  and 
Siprft  and  many  minor  streams,  and  produces  much  poppy,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  grains*  The  district  is  divided  into  three 
parganas,  of  which  the  three  towns  mentioned  above  are  the 
head  quarters.    I  he  land  revenue  is  Rs.  9,86,000. 

Amjhera  Zila. — An  isolated  district  of  the  Gwalior  State, 
Central  India,  lying  between  22**  5'  and  22°  59'  N.  and  74*  40' 
and  75°  46'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,301  square  miles.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Bhil  country  on  the  slopes  of  the  Vindhyan 
scar{),  at  a  mean  elevation  of  1,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Almost 
the  whole  area  is  thickly  covered  with  forest,  and  cut  up  into 
narrow  ravines  by  a  succcs.sion  of  hills,  so  that  there  is  little 
soil  of  any  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  poy)ulation  in 
1901  was  96,426,  giving  a  density  of  74  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  district  contains  464  villages,  including  .A.mjhi  r  v 
(population,  2,954),  the  head  quarters.  It  is  divided  into  two 
f><irganas,  with  head  quarters  at  Amjhera  and  BUkaner.  The 
land  revenue  is  Rs.  1,51,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  district 
is  alienated  in  land  grants. 

Mandasor  Zila.—  A  district  of  the  Gwalior  State,  Central 
India,  lying  between  .13  33'  and  25°  19'  N.  and  74'  i  i  '  and 
75**  54'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,721  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1901  was  196,434,  giving  a  density  of  114  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  district  contains  three  towns,  Mandasor 
(population,  20,936),  the  head-quarters,  Nimach  (including  the 
cantonment,  21,588),  and  Jawad  (8,005)  j  775  villages. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  parganas^  with  head-quartieis  at 
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Mandasor,  Nimach,  Bhaogarh,  J5wad,  Nahargarh,  Singoli,  and 
Gangapur.  The  land  revenue  is  Rs.  9,03,000.  Mandasor  lies 
on  the  Malvva  plateau,  and,  except  for  the  ru.n^e  which  runs 
east  and  west  to  the  north  of  Nimach,  consists  of  a  level  plain 
covered  with  black  cotton  soil.    Opium  is  largely  produced. 

Agar. — ^Town  and  British  militaiy  station  in  the  Shajapur 
district  of  the  Gwalior  State,  Central  India,  situated  in 
S3*  43'  N.  and  76*  i'  E.,  1,765  feet  above  sea-level,  41  miles 
by  metaUed  road  from  Ujjain.  Population  (1901),  10,442, 
of  whom  3>99o  persons  reside  in  the  military  station.  The 
town  is  picturesquely  placed  between  two  laige  lakes,  and 
is  sunounded  by  a  battlemented  wall  built  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Agar  takes  its  name  from  one  Agra  Bhd,  who 
founded  a  settlement  on  this  site  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was 
seized  ahnost  immediately  by  the  JhSlft  Rftjputs,  who  continued 
in  possession  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  fell  to 
Jaswant  Rao  PonwSr  of  Dhar.  In  tSor  tfie  district  was 
overrun  by  Bapuji  Sindhia,  who  devastated  the  town,  but  it 
was  restored  by  Datilat  Rao  Sindhia  a  few  years  later.  Until 
1904  Agar  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name.  A  considerable  traffic  in  grain  and  cotton  is  carried  on, 
and  two  ginning  factories  are  at  work.  In  the  Madhoganj 
quarter,  outside  the  town,  are  situated  the  public  offices,  the 
Kamasddr^s  court,  a  school,  a  State  post  office,  and  a  hospital. 

The  mill  tan,'-  station  lies  to  the  north  of  the  native  town, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rataria  Talao  (or  lake), 
being  picturesquely  situated  beside  the  lake  and  surrounded 
by  fine  trees.  It  was  first  occupied  in  1844  as  a  can- 
tonment for  the  local  corps.  In  1857  it  was  held  by  the 
3rd  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Gwalior  Contingent,  and  some  guns 
from  the  Mehidpur  Contingent.  On  July  4  the  troops 
mutinied,  killing  some  of  their  officers ;  but  a  party  of  six  men, 
four  women,  and  three  children  escaped,  and,  after  many  hard- 
ships, liiially  reached  British  territory  south  of  the  Narbada^ 
Since  1858  Agar  has  been  garrisoned  by  the  Central  India 
Horse,  one  of  the  new  local  corps  raised  in  place  of  those 
which  had  mutinied.  From  i860  to  1895  Agar  was  also  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Western  Mfilwft  Agency,  the  commandant 
of  the  regiment  holding  collateral  political  charge.  On  the 
creation  of  the  present  Malwa  Agbncy,  certain  minor  jurisdic- 
tional powers  were  assigned  to  the  commandant^  who  exercises 
the  powers  of  a  second-dass  magistrate  witlun  the  station 
limits. 

*  TSmu  ^Ifidktt  Avsiist  i,  1857. 
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Amjhera  Village. — liLad-quarters  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Gwalior  Stale,  Central  ladia,  situated  in 
22**  34'  N.  and  75°  8'  E.,  on  the  Vindbyan  scarp,  1,890  feet 
above  sea-level,  12  miles  vest  of  IHiir.  Popahlion  (1901), 
2,954.  The  place  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Rd^ 
R2m  Singh,  a  son  of  RijI  Mildeo  R&thor  of  Jodhpur,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  subsequently  a  small  chiefship, 
which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  became  subject  to  Gwalior. 
In  1857  lUtja  Bakhtftwar  Singh  rebelled.  He  was  caught  and 
executed  at  Indore,  and  his  estate  was  made  over  to  Sindhia. 
Besides  the  SiAaXs  offices,  a  school,  a  hospital,  a  State  post 
office,  and  a  resthouse  axe  situated  in  the  town. 

Bftgh. — Village  in  the  Amjhera  district  of  Gwalior  State 
Central  India,  celebrated  for  the  Buddhist  eicavations  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wagh  or 
BSgh  and  Gima  streams,  h-om  the  former  of  which  it  takes  its 
name,  in  22°  22'  N.  and  74°  48'  £.  Population  (190 1),  1,793. 
As  is  usual  in  places  containing  Buddhist  remains,  the  \nllage 
Hes  on  an  old  main  route,  that  from  Gujarat  to  Malwa,  close  to 
the  Udaipur^Ad^  (pass),  12  miles  north  of  Kukshf.  Tradition 
assigns  great  importance  to  the  place  in  early  days,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  large  town  arc  still  trarcnhle.  This  town  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  tcrilh  century  by  one  Raja  Mordhaj, 
who  built  the  local  fort,  n  iiuims  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Later  on  it  fell  to  Kaja  Bagh  Singh,  whose  descendants  live  in 
Girwani  close  by,  and  are  still  locally  called  Raja.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  it  passed  to  the  Peshwa  and  finally  to 
Sindhia.  The  famous  caves,  which  lie  about  4  miles  west  of 
the  village,  are  of  considerable  archaeological  interest.  As 
usual,  they  are  knawii  to  natives  as  the  P5nch  Pandu,  the  five 
I'andava  brothers  bcinij  supposed  to  have  inlwibited  them. 
1"he  caves  are  excavaLcd  in  the  face  of  a  sandstone  hiU 
S50  feet  above  the  sea.  Owing  to  the  disintegration  of  a  belt  of 
clay  stone  imposed  on  the  satMlstone,  the  roofs  of  most  of  the 
caves  have  been  destroyed.  AU  of  the  caves,  which  number 
eight  or  nine^  are  vihSras  or  monasteries,  there  being  appuently 
no  chaiiya  hall  or  Buddhist  church  attache^  to  them.  In  age 
they  mnk  before  the  htest  at  Ajanta,  and  may  be  assigned  to 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century  a.o.  In  a  room  attached  to  the 
laiigest  cave  there  existed  formerly  a  series  of  frescoes  equallii^ 
those  at  Ajanta.  Unfortunately,  they  were  never  copied  and 
have  now  vanished.  Feigusson,  lemaiking  00  the  appearance 
of  the  figures  depicted,  oonsideis  that  they  rqnesented  people 
of  Central  Asia  and  not  of  India. 
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[  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  vol.  ii ;  Journal 
of  Bombay  Bratieh  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society y  vol.  V  i  and 
Indian  and  E  isii  rn  Architecture,  p[).  159,  4 4 6.1 

Barnagax  — Town  in  the  Ujjain  district  of  Gwalior 

State,  Central  India,  situated  in  2^°  4'  N.  and  75*^  23'  E.,  on 
the  west  h.mk  of  the  Chamla,  a  ;ril)ULary  (M  the  Chain river, 
and  on  tlic  Kliandwa  Ajincr  branch  of  the  Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway.  Population  (1901),  10,856.  The  town  grew  rapidly 
between  z88i  and  1891,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
ind  In  spite  of  the  liunine  of  1899-1900  is  stiU  increasing.  It 
belonged  fonnerly  to  the  Bahrtm  Loth  fiunily  of  Ri  jputs,  who 
still  bold  a  rent-free  village  in  the  neighbouifaood,  but  in  the 
eighteenth  century  it  fell  to  Sindhia.  Barnagar  is  mansged  by 
a  iminicipality,  constituted  in  1901,  which  controls  the  lighting 
and  sanitation,  having  an  income  of  about  Rs.  1,900  a  year, 
chiefly  derived  ftom  local  taxes.  A  considerable  trade  in  grain 
and  opium  has  arisen  since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  A 
State  post  office,  a  dispensary,  a  school,  and  a  resthouse  are 
situated  in  the  town.  Close  to  the  railway  station  there  is 
a  British  combined  post  and  tdegiaph  office. 

Bare  (or  Barnagar). — Village  and  ancient  site  in  the  Gwalior 
Slate,  Centiai  India,  situated  in  23''  56'  N.  and  78''  14' 
Baro  is  now  only  a  small  village,  with  a  population  (190 1)  of 
533 ;  but  the  neighbourhood  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  of  considerable  sise^  the  niins  eatsndang  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Pathari.    The  principal  remains  consist 

Hindu  and  Jain  temples,  chiefly  situated  close  to  a  lai^e 
tank,  the  waters  of  which  are  held  up  by  a  fine  old  stone  dam. 
The  village  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Oavanath  hill,  a  part  of 
the  arm  of  the  Vindhyas  which  strikes  north  from  Bhilsa.  The 
sandstone  and  shales  of  the  Vindhya  scries  are  well  cx[)osed 
here,  and  the  former  has  been  employed  in  constructing  the 
temples  and  houses  of  Baro.  The  finest  buildmg  is  the 
Gadarmal  temple,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  tank  ;  and  though 
the  existing  structure  is  a  restoration  of  the  original  shrine,  as 
the  heterogeneous  nature  of  its  spire  shows,  it  is  still  a  magnifi- 
cent example  of  mediaeval  Hindu  architecture.  'I'he  shape  of 
the  sanctuary  is  interesting,  being  oblong  instead  of  square,  and 
within  it  is  an  unusually  fine  strulptured  figure.  The  temple 
fonnerly  stood  in  a  spacious  courtyard  aixl  was  sunounded  by 
seven  smaller  shrines,  now  mere  heaps  of  bricks.  Theentraaoe 
to  tfaeootirtyard  lay  through  a  lofty  gate  of  which  one  richly 
carved  pillar  is  stQl  standing.  The  temples  in  this  group  are 
all  Saivile,  there  beiqg  no  Jain  scolptutes^  as  Cunningham  has 
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emmeou&ly  stated  The  other  large  temple  is  called  the 
Jain  mandirt  and  has  evidently  been  restored  by  Jains  from  the 
remains  of  a  Hindu  building.  It  is  entirely  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  samadki  or  ascetic's 
tomb.  A  gallery  runs  round  all  four  sides,  the  shrines,  which 
number  eighteen  in  all  and  are  of  various  sizesi,  lying  behind  it. 
Six  spires  and  several  domes  surmount  the  buildings  and  have 
been  made  up  of  the  remains  of  Hindu  and  Jain  temples^  . 
carved  with  images  peculiar  to  each  religion.  The  cells,  how- 
ever, contain  only  Jain  images.  Tradition  relates  that  Baxo 
was  once  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  but  was  destroyed  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Chhatarsftl,  the  chief  of  Panna, 
who  sacked  the  town.  It  is,  however,  impossible  that  a  Hindu 
should  have  injured  the  temples^  which  show  evident  signs  of 
Muhammadan  violence. 

[  A  Cunningham,  Archaeological Surv^ Reports^  vol.  x,  p.  71.] 
Baroda  Town. — Town  in  the  Sheopur  district  of  Gwalior 
State,  Central  India,  situated  in  25°  29'  N.  and  76°  42'  E. 
Population  (1901),  6,381.  Baroda  is  now  the  chief  town  of 
the  Sheopur-Baroda  j'agir,  subordinate  to  Gwalior.  The 
holders  are  Gaur  Rnipiits  from  Bengal.  In  thf  twelfth  century 
Bachh  Raj  established  hmiself  at  Ajmcr,  win  nee  the  family 
were  driven  by  the  Muhammadans  about  two  hundred  years 
later.  Vox  services  rendered  to  the  Delhi  emperors  certain 
lands  were  granted  to  them,  including  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Pirbati  and  Kunti  rivers  ;  and  Sheopur,  12  miles 
north  ol  iiaroda,  became  their  head-quarters.  During  the 
Maralha  inroads  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Raja  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Sindhia.  Subsequently 
Daulat  Rao  Sindhia  assigned  the  lands  then  held  by  Raja 
Sftdhika  DSs  of  Sheopur  to  his  general  Jean  BapUste  FUose, 
who  compelled  the  R2j&  to  relinquish  them.  RSdhika  Dis 
was,  however,  permitted  to  retain  a  portion  of  his  former  terri- 
tory, including  twenty-tfaree  villages,  and  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Baroda.  In  18 13  twelve  additional  villages  were 
ass^ed  to  him.  In  1857  the  R&ja  revolted  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated,  but  were  restored  in  1859,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Resident  at  Gwalior.  The  present  holder  is 
Bijai  Singh,  who  succeeded  in  1865. 
Bhander.—Head-quarters  of  a  pargana  in  Ae  Bhind 
district  of  Gwalior  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  25*  44'  N. 
and  78'  45'  E.  Population  (1901),  5,133.  The  town  is 
picturesquely  situated  between  the  Pahuj  river  and  a  lake 
formed  by  damming  one  of  its  tributaries.  The  site  is  said  to 
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be  an  old  one,  the  ancient  city  having  been  swallowed  up  in  an 
earthquake.  The  remains  of  a  few  old  temples  stand  on  a  neigh- 
bouring  hill.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  town  was  included 
in  the  State  of  OrcbhS,  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  fell 
U>  Sindhia.  After  the  Mutiny  in  1857  it  remained  a  British 
possession  until  i886»  when  it  was  restored  to  Sindhia  in  part 
exchange  for  Jhlnsi.  A  considerable  trade  in  grain,  spun  and 
raw  cotton,  and  country  cloth  is  carried  on.  A  State  post  office^ 
a  dispensary,  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  an  inspection 
bungalow  are  situated  in  the  town. 

Bldtea  Town  (BMsaY-^KeaA-qpsxten  of  the  district  of 
*the  same  name  in  Gwalior  State,  Central  India,  situated  in 
23**  31'  N.  and  if  49^  £.,  on  the  Midland  section  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  535  miles  from  Bombay.  Popula« 
tion  (1901),  7,481.  The  town  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Betwa  river,  1,546  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  exist- 
ing buildings  are  entirely  Muhammadan  in  character,  though 
numerous  remains  of  an  eariier  period  have  been  used  in  con- 
structing the  city  wall,  mosques,  houses,  and  wells.  The 
houses  are  usually  built  of  the  local  sandstone,  and  are  sub- 
stantial in  appearance ;  but  many  are  empty,  and  the  whole 
town  has  nn  air  of  departed  grandeur.  The  city  wall  is 
pierced  by  three  gates  :  the  Raisen  gate  on  the  south,  the 
Bcsh  gate  on  the  west,  and  the  Gandhi  gate  on  the  north-east. 
The  only  buildings  of  importance  are  the  Vijaya  mandir  and 
a  modern  temple  erected  in  1833  by  a  former  Siibah,  The 
Vijaya  mandir^  though  still  known  by  this  name,  is  in  fact  a 
mosque,  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  temple  by 
Aurangzeb  in  1682.  There  is  still,  however,  enough  left  of 
the  fine  platform  and  general  plan  of  the  temple  to  show  that 
it  muit  ha.vc  been  originally  a  buiKling  of  considcictljle  merit. 
On  the  Lohangi  rock  whch  overlooks  the  town  stand  several 
buildings,  a  tomb  to  Lohangi  Fir,  and  a  small  mosque  with 
two  inscriptions,  erected  respectively  by  Mahmud  Khilji  I  of 
MfllwS,  dated  1460,  and  by  Akbar,  dated  1583. 

The  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  are  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting.  The  earliest  consist  of  a  series  of  sixty  Buddhist 
siupas  or  monumental  tumuli,  many  of  which  contained  relic 
cadsets.  These  buildings  date  from  the  third  centuiy  b.c  to 
the  first  century  A.  D.,  the  most  important  being  that  at  Sanchi, 
while  others  have  been  found  at  the  adjacent  villages  <rf' 
Andherl,  Bhojpur,  SAtdhSra,  and  Sonirl  in  Bhopil  State,  all 
lying  within  a  radius  of  13  miles  of  Bhilsa.  Fergusson 
remarks  that — 
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*  We  are  not  justified  in  assuming  from  the  greater  extent  of 
this  groups  as  now  existing,  that  it  possessed  the  same  pre* 

eminence  in  Buddhist  days.  It  may  only  be  that,  situated  in 
a  remote  and  thinly  peopled  part  of  India,  they  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  destructive  energy  of  opposing  sects  of  the 
Hindu  religion/ 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  central  position  of  Bhilsa 
added  to  its  importanoe.  It  lies  where  the  old  route  from 
Srivasd  to  Paithana  crossed  that  from  Magadha  to  Sovira; 
and,  as  other  examples  show,  such  places  were  always  &vourite 
sites  for  the  erection  of  siSpas* 

North-west  of  Bhdsa,  in  the  fork  formed  by  the  BetwS  and 
Besh  rivers,  is  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Beshnagar,  identified 
with  the  Vessanagara  or  Chaityagiri  of  the  Pali  records.  The 
city  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Asoka,  if  not  earlier. 
Coins  of  the  Ujjain  type,  of  the  western  Satraps,  the  NSgas  of 
Narwar,  and  the  Guptas  have  been  found  here.  Tradition 
connects  the  town  with  Raj§  RukmSngada,  who,  neglecting  his 
own  wife  for  the  Apsara  Visva,  named  the  town  Visvanagar 
after  her.  A  festival  called  the  Rukm^ngada  Ekfidasi  is  held 
here  yearly  in  KSrtik  (October).  Fragments  of  Buddhist  rail- 
ings and  other  interesting  remains  are  still  lying  on  the  site, 
though  many  carved  stones  appear  to  have  been  taken  to 
Bhilsa  for  building  purposes.  One  railing  is  inscribed  in 
characters  of  the  Asoka  period. 

By  Hindus  the  town  is  always  called  Bhelsa.  A  fragmen- 
tary inscription  inserted  in  the  city  wall  records  the  erection 
on  the  VetravatI  (Betwa)  river  of  a  temple  to  the  Sun  as  l^hail- 
le^ha,  from  which  title  both  forms  of  the  name  are  derived. 
In  Brahman uai  religious  observances  the  place  is  called 
Bliadruv^iU,  aad  is  identified  with  the  residence  of  Vuvanashva, 
who  supplied  the  famous  horse  sacrificed  by  Yudhishthira. 
The  Jain  scriptures  use  the  form  Bhadalpur,  and  regard  it  as 
the  birthplace  of  Sital  NSth,  the  tenth  Tlrthankar,  whose  birth- 
day is  still  commemorated  here  by  a  yearly  feast. 

In  historical  times  Bhilsa,  or  more  protuibly  the  older  city  of 
Beshnagar  or  Vessanagara,  was  a  place  of  importance  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Asoka  (thinl  century  &c.),  when  the  numerous 
Buddhist  monuments  in  the  neighbourhood  were  erected.  If 
the  identification  with  Vidisha  be  correct,  it  subsequently 
became  the  capital  of  eastern  MslwS,  and  was  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  Sunga  prince  Agnimitta.  Bhilsa  first  appears 
in  the  Muhammadan  writings  as  MahiLbalistSn  in  Al  Birflni's 
description  of  India,  where  it  is  said  to  be  in  Malwft,  to  para^ 
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sangs  distant  from  Ujjain.  In  1235  Bhilsa  was  attacked  and 
sacked  by  Altamsh,  and  in  1290  Al^-ud-dln  captured  the  town. 
In  1532  it  was  plundered  by  Bahldur  Shah  of  Gujarat. 
Under  Akbar  it  formed  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  mahah 
of  the  sarkdr  of  Raisen  in  the  Subah  of  Mal\v5.  The  religious 
intolerance  of  Aurangzcb  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  tine 
Vijaya  mandir  and  many  other  temples  in  1682.  At  the  same 
time  the  town  was  renamed  Alamgir|tur,  but  the  new  name 
never  came  mto  general  use.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
granted  by  Sawai  Jai  Singh  of  Jaipur,  then  governor  of  MShva, 
to  the  NawSb  of  Bhopil,  but  passed  soon  after  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Feshwa.  It  came  into  Sindhia's  hands  in  1775, 
and  has  since  formed  a  part  of  Gwaliur  State.  A  combined 
British  post  and  telegraph  office,  a  State  post  office,  a  school, 
a  sarai,  and  a  dispensary  are  situated  in  the  town. 

[A.  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Survey  Reports^  vol.  x,  p.  34  ; 
Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  xxxi,  p.  n  1 ;  and 
J.  Fergusson,  Indian  and  Eastern  Arckituture.^ 

Bhind  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name  in  Gwalior  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  26**  33'  N. 
and  78°  48'  £.,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Gwallor-Bbind  branch 
of  the  State  Railway.  Population  (1901),  8,032.  Bhind  is 
locally  known  as  Bliind*BhadSwar,  having  been  originally  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Bhadauria  R&jputs,  a  branch  of  the  ChauhSn 
dan,  who  dalm  to  have  held  it  for  twenty-two  generations.  In 
the  ei^teenth  century  it  feU  to  Sindhia.  The  town  contains 
sevexal  builcUngs  of  interest  and  a  lake,  the  Gauri  TSl,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  ^atSf  on  the  bank  of  which  stands  the  temple 
of  Vyankateshwar  MaMdeo.  A  dispensary,  a  jail,  a  school, 
an  inspection  bungalow,  a  State  post  office,  and  the  usual 
offices  are  situated  here.  There  are  also  two  ginning-factories 
and  a  cotton-press  in  the  town.  The  export  of  cotton  and  the 
manufacture  of  brass-ware  form  the  staple  industries.  Local 
affidrs  arc  managed  by  a  municipality  constituted  in  1902, 
the  income  being  about  Rs.  800, 

Chandeil. — Town  and  old  fort  in  the  Narwar  district  of 
Gwalior  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  24**  43'  N.  and 
78**  9'  E.>  1,300  feet  above  sea-level.  Population  (1901), 
4,093.  The  town  ;ind  fort  are  most  picturesquely  situated  in 
a  great  bay  of  sandstone  hills,  entered  by  narrow  passes,  which 
in  former  days  made  the  place  of  considerable  strategic  impor- 
tance. The  whole  expanse  of  plain  enrln^rd  by  the  hills  is 
highly  fertile,  and  contains  five  large  lakc^  and  numerous 
smaller  sheets  of  water,  the  surrounding  hill-sides  being 
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thickly  covered  with  tree  jungle.  The  old  town  occupies 
a  considerable  area  bejrond  the  present  city  walls,  and  is  fiiU 
of  picturesque  mosques,  dwelling-houses,  and  other  buildiqgs^ 
most  of  which  are,  however,  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  housea 
are  built  of  the  local  sandstone,  and  the  tombs,  which  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  are  often  ornamented  with  fine  pierced 
stone  screens.  Formerly  a  rich  and  flourishing  plaoe,  the 
town  is  now  on  the  dedine. 

The  old  fort  stands  230  feet  above  the  town.  It  is  entered 
through  the  Khuni  darwiza,  or  'gate  of  blood/  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  criminals  were  executed  by  being  hurled  from  the 
battlements  above,  and  dashed  to  pieces  at  its  foot.  The  only 
building  of  interest  in  the  fort  is  a  palace,  but  the  ramparts 
are  still  standing,  more  or  less  complete.  The  fort  is  badly 
supplied  with  water,  the  principal  source  being  the  Kirat 
Sagar,  a  tank  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  reached  from  above  by 
a  covered  way,  which  at  the  same  time  formed  the  weak  point 
in  its  defences,  and  materially  assisted  Babar  m  his  assault 
upon  it.  South-west  of  the  fort  a  curious  gatewny  has  been 
made  through  the  hill-side.  The  cutting  is  102  iVct  long  by 
39  broad  and  80  high,  and  in  the  middle  a  portion  of  rock  has 
been  left,  which  is  hewn  into  the  form  of  a  ^nateway,  wth 
a  pointed  arch  flanked  by  sloping  towers.  A  tablet  records 
the  construction  of  the  gate  by  Zaman  Khan,  son  of  Sher 
Khan,  who  was  governor  of  the  fort  under  Ghiylls-ud-din  of 
Mahva,  in  1490. 

Al)ouL  9  miles  Ui.^Unt  is  Old  Chanderi,  now  a  mere  heap  of 
ruins  buried  in  jungle.  When  this  site  was  de:5crLed  lur  ilie 
present  one  is  not  known,  but  such  remains  as  exist  are 
Muhammadan  in  character.  The  foundation  of  the  town  is 
invariably  ascribed  to  the  Chandels,  but  the  name  has  possibly 
si;^ested  this  derivation. 

The  earliest  reference  to  Chanderi  is  by  Al  Birllni  (a.d.  1030). 
In  125 1  GhiySs-ud-dIn  Balban  captured  the  place  for  the 
emperor  NSsir-ud-dlh.  In  1438  it  fell  to  MahmOd  Khiljl  I  of 
MadwS,  who  took  it  after  a  siege  of  some  months.  In  1520  it 
was  seized  by  RSnS  Sang^  of  Chitor,  who  made  it  over  to 
Medini  Rai,  the  revolted  minister  of  Mahmfld  II  of  Milwft. 
From  Medini  Rai  it  was  captured  by  BSbar,  after  a  fierce 
struggle  which  is  graphically  described  by  that  monarch  in  his 
diary.  In  1540  it  passed  to  Sher  ShSh  and  became  part  of 
Shujaat  Khan's  governorship.  When  MftlwIL  fell  to  Akbar, 
Chanderi  became  the  head-quarters  of  a  sarkar  of  the  SSSaA 
of  Mftlwft.   It  was  then  a  large  placet  with  14,000  stone 
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houses  and  1,200  mosques.  Chanderi  was  taken  by  the 
Bundelas  in  1586  and  was  held  by  Ram  Sah,  a  son  of 
Raja  Madhukar  of  Orchha.  In  1680  Devi  Singh  Bundcla 
was  appointed  governor,  and  the  fort  remained  in  his  family 
until  18 r  I,  when  it  was  taken  by  Jean  Baptiste  Filose  for 
Daulat  Rao  Sindhia.  On  the  formaiion  of  the  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent in  1844,  it  was  included  in  the  territor)'  assigned  to  the 
British  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  that  force.  During 
the  Mutiny,  Chanderi  was  taken  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  on  Saint 
Patrick's  Day,  1858,  after  a  stubborn  fight.  It  then  remained 
a  British  possession  till  1S61,  when  it  was  restored  to  Sindhia 
(see  Jhansi  District).  It  has  long  been  fiunovis  for  the 
manufacture  of  delicate  muslins,  an  industry  which  is  still 
carried  on,  but  in  a  decaying  state.  The  cloth  is  of  unusual 
fineness  and  delicacy,  while  the  coloured  gold  and  silk  borders 
are  of  suipassing  beauty.  A  school,  a  State  post  office,  a  police 
station,  and  an  inspection  bungalow  are  situated  in  the  town. 

[A.  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Surety  Reports^  vol.  ii, 
p.  402.] 

Gohad. — ^Town  in  theTonwarghir  district  of  Gwalior  State, 
Central  India,  situated  in  26^  26'  N.  and  78*^  27'  E.  Popula- 
lation  (1901),  5,343.  The  town  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  JSt  family 
whose  descendants  now  rule  at  Dholpur.  From  ryoy  to  1739^ 
however,  it  was  held  by  the  Bhadauria  RAjputs,  but  was 
recovered  by  Rana  Bhim  Singh  in  the  latter  year.  The  R&ni 
in  1779  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  by  which  he  was 
confirmed  in  possession  of  this  place,  while  by  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Salhai  Sindhia  was  bound  not  to 
molest  him.  The  Rana,  however,  soon  failed  in  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  his  treaty,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  our  support 
Gohad  was  seized  by  Mah3.dji  Sindhia  in  1784.  Sindhia 
placed  Ambaii  Inglia  in  charge,  who  in  1803  concluded 
a  treaty,  without  reference  to  Sindhia,  surrendering  Gohad  to 
the  British.  The  Treaty  of  Sarji  Anjangaon  with  Sindhia  in 
the  same  year  left  it  uncertain  whether  Gohad  should  be 
restored  to  Sindhia,  and  it  was  made  over  to  the  Kana 
in  1804.  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  succeeding  as  Governor- 
General  in  1805,  reversed  this  policy  and,  under  a  treaty 
concluded  in  that  year,  willidrew  his  support  of  the  Rana. 
Sindhia  at  once  seized  the  fort,  which  has  since  remained 
a  part  of  Gwalior. 

The  town  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vaisali  river, 
a  tributary  of  the  Sind,  and  is  surrounded  by  three  walls. 
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within  the  iimennost  of  which  stands  a  massive  foct  The 
latter  was  built  by  the  Jftt  chief  Rinft  Bhim  Siogh  in  1739, 
and  contains  a  large  pakoe  built  by  Rinft  Chhatiapati  Singh» 
now  used  as  an  office^  and  sevenl  other  buildings,  aU  prolusely 
covered  with  carving,  which  is,  however,  of  no  great  merit. 
To  the  south  of  the  palace  is  a  large  tank,  the  Lachman  Til, 
with  a  small  temple  in  the  centre.  A  school,  a  resthouse^ 
and  a  police  station  are  situated  in  the  town. 

Gfuut. — Town  and  British  military  station  in  the  Isagarh 
district  of  Gwaiior  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  34^  39^  N. 
and  7  7°  1 9'  E.,  on  the  Agra-Bombay  road,  and  on  the  Bina-Baran 
branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Population 
(1901),  11,452,  including  militarj^  station.  Originally  a  small 
village,  the  place  rose  in  importance  after  1844,  when  it  became 
a  station  for  a  regiment  of  Gwalior  Contingent  Cavalry.  The 
opening  of  the  railway  from  Guna  to  Biran  in  1899  at  once 
increased  its  importance  as  a  trading  centre,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued to  develop  rapidly.  The  town,  which  has  a  population 
( 1 901)  of  5,415,  contains  a  charitable  dispensary,  a  State  post 
office,  a  sarai^  and  a  school. 

The  military  station  lies  on  a  j)icturesquely  wooded  site 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  town,  and  has  a  population  (1901)  of 
6,037.  After  the  Gwalior  Contingent  revolted  in  1857,  the 
Station  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  British  troops,  buL  iince 
i860  it  has  been  garrisoned  by  the  Central  India  Horse.  Up 
to  1896  the  officer  commanding  was  also  in  political  charge 
of  the  surrounding  minor  States,  now  included  in  the  Gwalior 
Residency.  He  is  still  an  ex  officio  Assistant  to  the  Resident 
at  Gwalior,  and  exercises  the  powers  of  a  secood'dass  magis- 
trate for  Guna  station.  Besides  the  regular  military  hospital, 
a  civil  dispensary,  a  sdiool,  and  an  inspection  bungalow  are 
situated  here.  The  local  funds,  raised  chiefly  from  octroi,  bring 
in  an  income  of  about  Rs.  6,500  a  year, 

Gwalior  City.— This  name  is  commonly  used  by  Europeans 
to  describe  the  present  capital  of  the  Gwalior  State,  and  is  thus 
enponeously  applied  to  two  distinct  areas.  The  northern  town* 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gwalior,  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  cdebmted  fort  of  the  same  name,  while 
Lashkar,  the  real  capital,  s  situated  a  miles  to  the  south. 
The  Gwalior  station  on  die  Midland  section  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  b  one  mile  from  Gwalior,  two  from 
Lashkar. 

The  population  of  both  places  at  the  three  enumerations  was : 
(iS8x)  S8,o66,  (1891)  104,085,  and  (1901}  119,433,  including 
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Gwalior,  I^ashkar,  and  Brigade.  Hindu  ,  tunned  74  per  cent, 
and  Musalmdns  23  per  cent.  Gwalior  proj  cr  is  a  decaying 
town  and  only  contained  16,807  inhabitants  al  the  last  Census. 
In  the  sixteenth  centur)'  Gwalior  was  the  chief  town  of  one 
of  the  sarkdrs  of  the  Sitbah  of  Malwa.  It  was  famous  for 
stone^anring,  an  industry  which  still  survives,  the  manufacture 
of  glazed  tiles  and  jewellery,  now  lost  arts,-  and  ironware  made 
firom  metal  smelted  locally.  Until  the  opening  of  the  present 
Agia-Bombay  high  road,  Gwalior  was  also  Important  as  being 
one  of  the  principal  stages  on  the  great  route  from  the  Deccan 
which  passed  by  Sironj,  Narwar,  Gwalior,  and  Dholpur  to  Agra. 

The  old  city  of  Gwalior  is  now  a  desolate-looking  collection 
of  half-empty,  dilapidated,  flat-roofed  stone  houses,  deserted 
mosques,  and  mined  tombs.  As  it  stands,  the  town  is  entirely 
Muhammadan  in  character,  no  old  Hindu  remains  being 
traceable.  It  has  one  good  main  street,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
generally  wretched  appearance,  contains  several  fine  buildings. 
The  J2ma  Masjid,  built  of  red  sandstone,  is  a  good  example 
of  l^ter  Mughal  style.  The  main  building  was  erected  in  the 
time  of  Jah&ngir  (1605-27),  a  new  end  being  added  in  1665. 
I  he  mosque  of  Khindola  Khan,  his  tomb  and  that  of  his  son 
Nazlri  Khan,  as  well  as  several  other  tombs,  are  noticeable  for 
the  excellent  carved  stone  with  which  they  are  decorated,  much 
of  the  pierced  screen-work  being  of  unusual  beauty.  To  the 
east  of  the  town  stands  the  mausoleum  of  Muhammad  Chans, 
a  fine  example  of  early  Mughal  architecture.  It  is  built  \\\  the 
form  of  a  srjuare  with  hexagonal  towers  at  it<^  corners,  sur- 
mounted by  small  domes.  Tlie  body  of  the  buiidmg  is  enclosed 
on  all  sides  by  car^'ed  stone  lattices  of  elaborate  and  delicate 
design,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  large  dome,  which 
was  originally  covered  with  blue  glazed  tiles.  Shaikh  Muham- 
mad Ghaus,  whose  body  licb  within,  was  a  \\  ell  known  personage 
*  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  famous  fur  his  liberality, 
and  also  notorious  among  Muhammadans  for  his  broad-minded 
vicvvi  regarding  infidels.  He  visited  Akbar  at  Agra  in  1558; 
but  owing  to  the  influence  at  court  of  a  rival  saint,  he  was 
ill  received  and  in  disgust  retired  into  seclusion  at  Gwalior, 
where  he  died  in  1562.  Near  to  the  tomb  of  Muhammad 
Ghaus  is  that  of  TSn  Sen,  the  most  famous  singer  India  has 
ever  known.  It  is  an  open  structure,  supported  by  twelve 
outer  pillars  and  four  inner.  Over  the  tomb  formerly  grew 
a  tamarind,  the  leaves  of  which,  when  chewed,  were  popularly 
supposed  to  endow  the  partaker  with  a  most  melodious  voice, 
and  which  were  in  consequence  much  sought  after  by  dancing- 
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girls.  Just  beyond  the  fort  to  the  north  stands  a  tall  cusped 
Patlian  gateway.  Nothing  but  the  gate  remains,  a  conspicuous 
object  from  a  long  distance. 

Two  miles  south  ul  the  fort  lies  the  city  of  Lashkar,  the 
modern  capital  of  Sindhia's  dominions.  The  site  was  originally 
selected  by  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia  in  1810  for  his  camp  {lashkar)^ 
but  the  head-quarters  never  moved  and  the  standing  camp 
gradually  developed  into  a  city.  Lashkar  is  now  a  laige  city 
with  a  population  of  89,r54  persons,  and  has  a  consideiable 
trade.  On  its  outskirts  stand  the  chiefs  palaces  and  other 
important  buildings.  During  the  Mutiny,  Sindhia,  deserted 
by  his  troops,  was  forced  by  TSntiS  Topi  and  the  Rinl  of 
JhAnsi  to  leave  Lashkar  and  retire  to  Agra.  He  was  reinstated 
in  his  capital  soon  after  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (Lord  StrnthnairoX 
who  attacked  and  defeated  the  mutineers. 

Gwalior  fort  is  one  of  the  most  &mous  in  India, '  the  pearl 
in  the  neddace  of  the  castles  of  Hind,'  as  the  author  of  the 
Taj-ul-MaSsir  put  it.  It  stands  on  an  isolated  sandstone  hill, 
which  towers  300  feet  above  the  old  town,  measuring  1^  of 
a  mile  long,  and  2,800  feet  across  at  its  widest  part.  The 
walls  above  the  scarp  are  about  30  feet  high.  As  seen  firom 
the  north-east  its  aspect  is  most  imposing : — 

'The  long  line  of  battlements  which  crown  the  steep  scarp 

on  the  east  is  l^roken  only  by  the  lofty  towers  and  fretted 
domes  of  the  noble  palace  of  Raja  Man  Singh.  ...  At  the 
northern  end,  where  the  rock  has  been  quarried  for  age*«.  the 
jagged  masses  of  the  overhanging  cliff  seem  ready  to  fail  upon 
the  city  beneath  ihem.  .  .  .  Midway  over  all,  towers  the  giant 
form  of  a  massive  temple,  grey  with  the  moss  of  ages.' 

The  fort  has  figured  in  Indian  history  since  the  sixth  century, 
and  may  have  been  of  importance  long  before  tiien,  as  the 
date  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain,  while  from  the  time  of  its 
capture  by  Kutb-ud  din  in  1196  until  1858  it  has  been  con- 
tniuoubly  the  centre  of  war  and  tumult.  Tradition  assigns  the 
foundation  to  one  Suraj  Sen,  who  was  cured  of  leprosy  by  an 
ascetic  named  Gwalipa.  The  latter  inhabited  the  hill  on 
which  the  fort  now  stands,  and  this  was  called  Gwalior  after 
him.  In  inscriptions  relating  to  the  fort,  however,  it  is  called 
Gopagiri,  Gopadri,  and  Gopachala  ('  the  shepherd's  hiil  ), 
whence  the  modem  Gwalher,  Gwaliar,  and  Gwalior. 

The  first  historical  holders  of  Gwalior  were  the  Huna  adven- 
turers, ToramSna  and  his  son  Mihirakula,  who  partially  over- 
threw the  Gupta  power  in  the  sixth  century.  An  inscription 
belonging  to  this  fiunily  has  been  found  in  the  fort.   In  the 
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ninth  century  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Raja  Bhoj  of  Kanauj, 
whose  record,  dated  876,  is  on  the  C'haturbliuj  rock-cut  temple. 
The  Kachwaha  Rajputs  (see  Jah  ur)  were  its  possessors  in 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  they  appear  to  have 
conlmued  to  hold  it  either  as  independciU  ruicr^  or  feuda- 
tories till  about  1128,  when  they  were  ousted  by  the  Parihars. 
The  latter  held  possession  until  11 96,  when  the  fort  was 
taken  for  Sultan  Muhammad  GhoU  by  Kutb-ud-dln  Aibak. 
MahmOd  of  Gfaazni  had  commenced  an  assault  in  loai,  but 
was  bought  off.  In  1 210,  during  the  rule  of  Kutb-ud-^'s  son, 
the  FarihSrs  recovered  it^  and  held  possession  until  1332, 
when  it  was  captured  by  Altamsh  after  a  severe  siege  lasting 
eleven  monthsy  and  700  prisoners  were  executed  before  the 
victor's  tent  It  remained  a  Muhammadan  possession  till 
'39^  l>ut,  in  the  disturbances  caused  by  Timor's  invasion,  it 
was  seized  by  the  Tonwar  R&jputs.  Though  subjected  to  attacks 
in  1404,  1416,  and  1429,  the  Tonwars  managed  to  retain 
their  hold  till  I5i8»  when  the  fort  was  surrendered  to  Ibrihim 
LodT. 

During  the  period  of  Tonwar  rule,  Gwalior  rose  to  great 
eminence,  especially  in  the  long  reign  of  RSji  Min  Singh 
( 1 486-1 5  r  7).  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  magnificent  palace 
with  its  great  gate,  which  crowns  the  eastern  face  of  the  rock, 
was  buil^  while  under  the  direction  of  his  &vourite  Gojari 
queen  Mrignain3, '  the  fawn-eyed.*  Gwalior  became  pre-eminent 
as  the  home  of  music,  whence  all  the  finest  musicians  of  India 
came  for  long  after.  Out  of  36  singers  and  players  enumerated 
in  the  Ain-i-Akbariy  15  had  learned  in  the  Gwalior  school, 
including  the  famous  Tan  Sen.  In  1526  the  fort  was  taken  by 
Bnbar.  In  1542  it  fell  to  Sher  Shnh  Suri,  with  whom  it  became 
a  favourite  resort,  the  remaining  rulers  of  his  dynasty  practically 
making  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  It  passed  to  Akhnr  in 
1558,  and  remained  a  Mughal  possession  until  the  eighteenth 
Lcniury.  During  its  possession  by  the  Muhamniadans  it  was 
used  as  a  state  prison,  the  ceils  for  political  prisoners,  now 
called  the  Nauchauki,  still  existing  near  the  Dhonda  gate,  to 
the  west  of  the  fort.  Many  members  of  the  Delhi  ruling  house 
of  the  day  have  entered  the  fort,  few  ever  to  leave  it.  Political 
prisoners  were  disposed  of  by  being  made  to  drink  :i  decoction 
of  crushed  poppy-heads  which  produced  insanity  aiid  finally 
death. 

In  the  confusion  which  followed  on  the  battle  of  Pampat 
in  1 76 1,  Lokendra  Singh,  the  Jat  chief  of  Gohad,  obtained 
possession  of  the  fort,  but  was  driven  out  by  Sindhia  soon 
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after.  During  the  Marilthft  War  it  was  captured  in  1780  by 
Major  Popham'a  brigade,  a  surprise  assault  being  made  by 
a  party  led  by  Captain  Bnioe^  brother  to  the  weU-known 
traveller,  who  was  guided  up  the  rock  by  a  dacoit.  The  spot 
where  the  escabide  took  place  is  to  the  west  of  the  fort  near 
the  UrwfthI  gate, and  is  still  called  the  Faringi  PahSr,or  'white 
man's  ascent'  The  fort  was  then  handed  back  to  the  RlnA 
of  Gohad,  but  was  retaken  by  Sindhia  in  1 784.  During  the 
troubles  with  Sindhia  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  fort  was  taken  by  General  White  in  1804,  but  was 
again  made  over  to  Sindhia  in  the  following  year.  After  the 
disturbances  which  ended  in  the  battles  of  Mahilrajpur  and 
Pannier  in  1843,  ^  was  garrisoned  by  the  Gwaltor 
Contingent  under  British  officers,  which  had  been  raised 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1844,  and  it  continued  in 
their  charge  till  they  rebelled  in  1857.  On  June  19,  1858, 
it  was  taken  by  assault  by  a  party  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  force 
under  Lieutenants  Waller  and  Rose,  the  latter  of  whom  fell 
in  the  great  gateway.  It  was  then  held  by  a  detachment  of 
the  troops  from  Morar  until  1S86,  when  it  was  made  over  to 
Sindhia  in  exchange  for  Jhansi. 

The  fort  contains  many  objects  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
interest.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
a  long  ramp,  affording  an  ever-extending  view  over  the  plains 
below,  leads  up  through  six  gates  to  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
Of  these  gates  three  are  worthy  of  special  note:  the  lowest  gate, 
built  in  Muhammadan  style  and  known  as  the  Alamgfri 
DarwSza,  erected  in  1660;  the  gaie  next  above  it,  called  liic 
Badalgarh  Pol,  in  Hindu  style  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
the  Hathi  Pol,  of  the  same  style  and  period,  at  the  summit. 
Just  beyond  the  fourth  or  Ganesh  gate  is  a  small  mosque 
which  was  built  by  a  Musalmfin  governor,  on  the  site  of  the 
original  shrine  erected  by  Suraj  Sen  to  Gwalipa,  the  tutelary 
saint  of  the  hill.  Near  the  next  or  Takshman  gate  is  a  small 
rock-cut  temple  in  ninth-century  style,  hewn  out  of  the  hill-side; 
It  is  dedicated  to  Chaturbhuj,  the  four-armed  Vishnu,  and 
bears  near  it  an  inscripdon  of  Rajft  Bhoj  of  Kanauj,  dated  876, 
in  which  he  is  teimed  Gopogiri  Sw&mi  or  *  lord  of  Gwalior/ 

There  are  six  palaces  in  the  fort»  four  Hindu  and  two 
Muhammadan.  Between  the  Lakshman  and  Hathi  Pot  ffUes^ 
one  passes  along  the  magnificent  facade  of  Mfln  Sbgh's 
palace — a  wall  of  hewn  sandstone  blocks,  300  feet  long  and 
100  high,  relieved  along  the  top  by  an  ornamental  friese  of 
coloured  tiles,  and  at  intervals  along  the  fiont  by  massive 
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round  towers  crowned  with  graceful  domes  and  connected 
together  by  a  balustiade  of  delicately  fretted  stonevork.  The 
palace  is  a  tw<xtoreyed  building  300  feet  loqg  by  160  broad, 
with  two  extra  storeys  of  undeigrouiid  rooms  for  use  in  hot 
weather  on  its  eastern  lace.  The  rooms  and  courtyards  of  this 
pahce  are  richly  carved,  and  were  profusely  ornamented  with 
coloured  tileSt  of  which  a  few  still  remain.  The  emperor 
Bftbar,  who  visited  the  place  in  1529,  about  twenty  years  after 
its  completion,  has  left  a  graphic  account  of  its  appearance. 
He  notes  diat  the  palaces  are  singuhuly  beautifuli  but  built 
without  regular  plan,  and  states  that  the  facade  was  then 
covered  with  white  stucco,  and  the  domes  plated  with  copper. 
The  Gfljarl  Mahal,  situated  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
fort,  has  a  noble  quadrangle  full  of  fine  sculpture  and  mould- 
ings^ and  some  admirable  windows.  It  Nvas  built  by  Rsja 
Mfin  Singh  for  his  favourite  queen  Mrignainft.  Just  rniiside 
the  palace  is  a  small  cemetery  containing  the  graves  of  Euro* 
peans  who  died  in  the  fort.  The  remaining  Hindu  palaces  are 
of  less  interest,  while  the  two  Tvluhammadan  edifices  are  poor, 
being  built  only  of  rubble  and  plaster. 

Many  temples  and  shrines  still  stand  in  the  fort,  of  which 
three  arc  of  special  importance,  Two  are  "situated  close 
together  upon  the  eastern  rampart,  and  arc  known  to  natives 
as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Sas-bahu.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
enoneously  called  Jain  by  Europeans,  Both  must  have  been 
ver>'  beautiful  examples  of  eleventh  century  work.  They  are 
built  on  the  same  plan,  that  of  a  cross,  and  are  richly  orna- 
mented Willi  sculj)ture.  The  larger  one  bears  an  inscription 
which  mentions  its  foundation  in  1092,  and  its  completion  in 
the  following  year  by  Mahipfila,  the  K  ichwaha  chief  of  Gwalior. 
The  deduaiory  verses  shov,  that  the  temple  was  sacred  to 
Han  (\'i>]inu),  which  is  wliat  tlva  sculiitnre  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  The  smaller  tcmpk  muA  ha\c  been  built  about  the 
same  time,  and  was  also  dedicated  to  Vishnu.  The  third 
temple  of  importance  is  that  now  called  the  Teli  Mandir,  or 
'oilman's  temple/  It  is  the  loftiest  building  in  the  fort,  being 
no  feet  high,  and  is  dbtinguidied  Xrf  its  roof  from  other 
temples  in  Northern  India.  The  lower  portion  of  the  building 
is  decidedly  Northern  in  style,  while  the  roof  is  of  the  wagon 
type  met  with  at  Mahftbalipur  and  other  pbces  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  It  was  at  first  a  Vaishnava  temple,  as  the  flying 
figures  of  Garuda  over  the  lintel  of  the  original  door  and  on 
the  side  faces  show.  Later  on,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  was  converted  to  Saiva  uses,  a  second  and  smaller  door  was 
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erected  inside  the  other,  which  bears  a  figure  of  Siva's  son,  the 
elephant-headed  god  Ganesh,  upon  it.  The  building  dates 
from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 

The  fort  contains  one  small  Jain  temple  to  FSiasnith,  and 
the  remains  of  another  Jain  temple,  both  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  of  no  great  intoest  The  only  really  important  Jain  re> 
mains  are  the  five  great  collections  of  figures  cuved  on  the  face 
of  the  rock  itself,  which  were  all  executed  between  1440  and 
1473  during  the  sway  of  the  Tonwar  dynasty.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  colossal,  one  in  the  group  near  the  Urwfthi  gate 
being  57  feet  high.  B&bar  notices  this  figure  and  adds  that 
he  ordered  all  of  them  to  be  destroyed ;  but,  as  a  matter 
fact^  only  some  of  those  most  easily  reached  were  partially 
mutilated. 

A  large  number  of  tanks  have  been  made  in  the  fort,  some 
of  which  are  said  never  to  fail  in  their  supply — an  important 
factor  in  the  old  days  of  long  sieges,  which,  as  Tavemier 
remarks,  gave  Gwalior  the  first  place  among  the  fortresses  of 
India.  The  oldest  tank  is  the  Suraj  Kund,  or  '  tank  of  the  sun,' 
where  a  temple  formerly  stood.  At  the  northern  end  is  the 
Johar  tank,  where  the  R2jputs  sacrificed  their  women  and 
children  to  save  them  from  capture  when  the  fort  was  taken  by 
Altamsh  in  1232. 

[A.  Cunningham,  ArclumlogUal  Survey  Rtports^  vol.  ii, 
P-  33^-1 

Lashkar  (=  Camp). — Modern  capital  of  the  Gwalior  State, 
Central  India,  situated  in  26°  13'  N.  and  78°  10'  E.,  2  miles 
south  of  the  fort  and  old  town  of  Gwalior,  and  763  miles  by 
rail  from  Bombay.  The  original  capital  of  Sindhia's  dominions 
was  Ujjain.  Lashkar,  now  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  in  the  Central  India  Agency,  owes  its  foundation  to 
Daulat  Rao  Sindhia,  who,  in  18 10,  after  wresting  the  district 
from  his  vassal,  .\mbaji  Inglia,  fixed  on  this  spot  for  his 
standing  cauip,  A  year  or  so  later  a  few  buildings  were 
erected,  notably  the  old  palace  now  called  Mali  irajwara.  Even 
in  18 1 8,  however,  the  place  was  little  more  than  a  great  encamp- 
ment, as  the  following  description  by  an  eyewitness  shows  : — 

'  It  presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  village,  or  rather 
collection  of  villages,  wth  about  a  dozen  "chunamed"  buildings, 
shapeless,  coarse,  without  any  air  of  ornament.  .  .  .  And  here 
and  there  many  small  trees  and  hedges  of  the  milk-plant,  all 
of  quick  growth  and  late  planting,  but  yet  giving  the  whole 
a  fixed  and  settled  aspect.  ...  At  the  second  gaze,  however, 
you  see  interspersed  many  tents  and palls/'  flags  and  pennons, 
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in  some  parts  hutted  lines  and  piles  of  arms  ...  in  one  range 
a  laige  r^ular  park  of  artillery,  in  all  open  spaces  horses 
picketed,  strings  of  camels,  and  a  few  stately  elephants.  On 

the  skirts  of  this  l:irge  mass  a  few  smaller  and  more  regular 
encampments  belonging  to  particular  chiefs  with  their  followers, 
better  armed  and  mounted.  The  sounds,  too,  of  neighings  of 
horses,  drums  and  fire-arms,  and  occasionally  the  piercing 
trump  of  an  elephant  mingled  in  the  confusion  with  the  hum 
of  a  population  loud,  busy,  and  tumultuous,  convincingly  tell 
you  that  the  trade  here  is  war,  the  manu£Ekcture  one  of  arms  \* 

By  1829^  however,  the  city  had  assumed  a  more  settled 
appearance,  the  main  street  having  many  laige  houses  built 

of  stone. 

In  1858,  during  the  Mutiny,  the  lUnl  of  Jh^nsi  and  Tantii 
Topi  joined  forces,  and  on  May  30  appeared  before  Lashkar, 
and  called  on  Sindhia  for  assistance.  Sindhia  not  only  refused, 
but  attacked  them.  His  army,  however,  mutinied  and,  except 
for  his  Mar3tha  guard,  went  over  en  masse  to  the  enemy. 
Sindhia  was  protected  by  his  Marathas,  and  reached  Agra  fort 
in  safctv.  He  was  reinstated  at  Lashkar  on  June  20  by 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  and  the  Resident,  Major  Macpherson. 

The  city  is  pu  luresquely  situated  in  a  horseshoe -shaped 
valley  opening  eastwards.  Just  below  the  fort  are  the  palaces, 
standing  in  a  walled  enclosure,  known  as  the  Phul  Bagh,  or 
flower  garden.  The  'modern  residence  of  the  chief,  the  Jai 
Bilas  palace,  and  the  older  Moli  Mahal,  now  used  for  depart- 
mental offices,  a  museum  and  other  buildings,  are  all  situated 
within  this  enclosure.  Outside  it,  to  the  south,  are  the  Elgin 
Club  for  the  Sardars  of  the  State,  managed  on  the  lines  of 
a  European  club,  tlu;  Victoria  College,  and  the  jiiyaji  Ra.o 
Hospital.  The  city  proper  lies  beyond  the  palaces.  It  is 
bisected  by  the  main  road,  leading  from  the  Gwalior  railway 
Station,  and  is  divided  into  numerous  quarters*  The  Sarr3fa  or 
banken*  quarter  is,  however,  the  only  street  with  any  preten- 
sions. This  is  a  fine  broad  road,  not  mdike  the  Chandni  Chauk 
at  Delhi ;  but  the  houses,  on  close  inspection,  are  seen  to  be  in 
bad  taste^  Italian  finials  and  balustrades  being  mingled  with 
eiquisite  native  stone-work,  while  the  thin,  poorly  built  walls 
are  but  inadequately  concealed  by  a  certain  veneer  of 
Smartness* 

The  architecture  of  the  city  generally  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  although  Gwalior  is  still  the  centre  of  a  stone<arving 
industry  which  has  been  fiunous  for  centuries,  a  (act  only  to 
be  explained  by  the  demoralizing  effect  which  the  Marftthft 
>  SktUkis  «f  India  hy  an  Ogherfir  FirtHde  Traoelitn,  p.  354. 
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inroads  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy  had  on  all  the  aits.  Hie 
great  Jai  Bil9s  palace,  btiilt  in  1874,  is  constructed  on  the 
general  plan  of  an  Italian  palazzo^  but  is  unfortunately  dis- 
figured by  an  incongruous  mingling  of  European  and  Indian 
styles.  It  contains  a  fine  Darb&r  hall,  100  feet  long  by  50  wide 
and  40  high.  The  earlier  Motf  Mahal  palace  is  a  copy  of  the 
PeshwS's  palace  at  Poona,  and  is  an  example  of  the  debased 
style  of  the  eighteenth  centuxy.  The  modem  Jayaj!  Rao 
Hospital  and  Victoria  Collie  are,  however,  really  handsome 
buildings.  The  Chhatrls  or  cenotaphs  of  the  Sindhias,  which 
are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  city,  are  good  examples 
of  mdclem  Hindu  architecture,  especially  that  of  the  late 
Maharaja. 

The  population  has  been:  (1881)  88,066,  (1891)  88,317, 
and  (1901)  102,626.  Hindus  number  77,606,  or  76  per  cent., 
and  Musalmans  22,512,  or  22  per  cent.  These  figures  include 
the  population  of  the  cantonment  or  Lashkar  Brigade,  which 
amounted  to  13,472  in  1901.  The  people  are  on  the  whole 
well-to-du,  many  of  the  merchants  being  men  of  great  wealth. 
The  principal  sources  of  trade  are  Ixinking  'and  exchange, 
stone-carving,  atid  the  export  of  building  btone  and  grain. 
There  are  many  leraples  in  the  city,  but  none  is  of  spccia.1 
interest.  Lashkar  is  well  supplied  with  metalled  roads,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Gwalior  Light  Railway  rims  from  the  Gwalior 
station  to  the  Jai  BiUts  palace  The  General  Post  OflSce 
belonging  to  the  State  postal  system  is  in  the  Jayendraganj 
quarter,  with  branches  in  other  quarters. 

The  dty  is  administered  by  a  municipal  board,  originally 
established  in  1887.  It  now  consists  of  70  members,  of  whom 
as  are  officials,  and  the  rest  elected.  They  have  control  of 
the  city  proper,  which  is  divided  Into  eighteen  wards.  The 
management  of  the  lightingv  conservancy,  roads,  markets, 
drainage^  and  santtalion,  and  the  acquirement  of  land  for 
public  purposes  are  in  their  hands.  In  1903  the  total  income 
was  Rs.  73,000^  chiefly  derived  from  taxes  on  lighting,  bazars, 
hackney  carriages,  and  the  rent  of  certain  lands;  and  the 
expenditure  was  Rs.  50,600,  including  conservancy  (Rs.  14,000) 
and  public  works  (Rs.  9,900).  Public  institutions  include 
the  Jayaji  Rao  Hospital  with  two  brandies  an  asylum  for 
the  blind,  the  Vict<»ia  College  with  three  connected  schools, 
a  free  library  in  the  old  Maharajwarfi  palace,  a  school  for 
the  sons  of  State  nobles,  besides  a  military  school,  a  service 
school,  and  two  g'rls'  schools.  State  guesthouses  are  main- 
tained near  the  palace  and  railway  station  for  Europeans; 
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and  there  are  two  uirais  fur  native  visitors,  of  which  the 
Dufferin  sarai  is  a  picturesque  building  close  lo  liie  suiion. 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  the  city  lies  the  cantonment 
or  Lashkar  Brigade,  known  popularly  by  its  earlier  title  of 
the  Kampu.  It  is  in  chaige  of  a  special  magistrate,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  santtaticm  as  well  as  the  magisterial  work. 
The  land  on  which  the  Brigade  stands  was  originally  part 
of  two  villages,  Guxa-Guri  and  R&jpunu  Daubt  Rao  Sindhia 
selected  this  site  for  the  encampment  of  the  troops  under 
his  immediate  personal  command.  Three  other  plots  were 
added  for  the  regular  battalions  under  his  European  generals* 
Alexander,  Jean  Biqitiste  Filose,  and  Jacob.  B7  the  seventh 
artide  of  the  treaty  entered  into  with  the  British  Govenmient 
in  1844,  these  camps  were  broken  up;  and  the  Alexander 
Kampu  was  added  to  the  MahfirftjA^s  to  form  a  cantorunent 
for  the  State  troops  which  he  was  permitted  to  maintain  under 
that  treaty.  Houses  and  a  few  shops  gradually  sprang  up 
roimd  the  lines.  In  1859  a  large  building  was  erected,  known 
as  the  Kampu  Kothi,  in  which  JayijI  Rao  resided  from  x866 
to  1874.  Subsequently  it  was  used  for  the  military  offices, 
and  since  1900  the  military  school  has  been  located  there. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  military  department  reside  in  Lashkar 
Brigade,  including  the  commander-in-chief,  adjutant-general, 
and  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  State  forrcs  and  their 
staffs.  The  State  workshop  is  also  here  Instituted  ori- 
pinall)  for  military  purposes,  it  has  developed  into  a  general 
workshop  m  which  work  of  all  kinds  is  carried  out,  including 
repairs  for  the  Gwalior  Light  Railway.  Some  of  the  State 
troops  are  quartered  at  Morar,  4  miles  away. 

Gyaraspiir  (or  Garispur). — Village  in  the  Gwalior  State, 
Central  India,  situated  in  23°  40'  N.  and  78'  7°  E.,  24  miles 
north-east  of  Bhilsa.  Population  (i9oi\  754.  Although 
little  is  kno^NTi  of  the  history  of  ilic  place,  the  remains  of 
ancient  buiicliags  show  that  its  importance,  as  commanding 
the  pass  through  which  runs  the  old  route  from  Malwa 
to  Bundelkhand,  was  recognized  at  an  early  date.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  it  fell  to  the  Gonds  of  GarhH  Mandla,  but 
was  taken  from  ^em  by  the  Mughals.  The  actual  destruction 
of  the  temples  is  attributed,  as  usual,  to  Aurangzeb,  but  rsasj 
haye  commenced  earlier.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  fell  to  the  Chandel  Thakurs  of  Bhilsa,  and  under  Thakur 
Kesri  Singh  regained  some  of  its  lost  importance.  The  remains 
are  considerable  and  cover  a  large  area.  The  most  im- 
portant are  those  now  known  as  the  Ath-khamba,  or  *  eight 
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pillars,'  which  stand  to  the  south  of  the  present  village^  and 
are  all  that  remains  of  a  once  magnificent  temple.  The  pillars 
and  also  the  ceiling  slabs»  which  are  still  in  siiu,  are  richly 
carved»  and  a  pilgrim's  record  of  a.  d.  981  has  been  cut  on 
one  of  the  pillars.  Two  other  very  similar  collections  of 
pillars  are  standing  in  the  villagei  also  covered  with  elaboiate 
carving,  one  belonging  to  a  Saivite  and  the  other  to  a  Vaish- 
navite  temple.  The  finest  ruin,  however,  is  that  of  a  large 
temple  known  as  the  Mala  Devi.  It  is  magnificently  placed 
on  a  great  artificial  platform,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  hill-side, 
with  its  back  against  the  rock,  and  from  its  style  must  belong 
to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Though  originally  a  Vaish- 
navite  shrine,  it  now  contains  Jain  images,  all  belonging  to 
the  Digambara  sect.  The  Bajranath  temple,  with  three  shrines 
placed  abreast,  has  also  been  appropriated  by  Jains,  though 
originally  Brahmanical.  North  of  the  village  lie  two  tanks, 
the  larger  known  as  the  Mansarowar,  having  a  fine  old  stone 
dam,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Man  Singh,  a  Gond 
chief.  A  school  and  a  State  post  office  are  situated  in  the 
village. 

[A.  Cunnini^hani,  Ardiaeolo^cal  Survey  of  India,  voL  vii, 
p.  90  ;  vol.  xi,  p.  31.] 

Jawad. — Town  in  the  Mandasor  district  of  Gwalior  State, 
Central  India,  situated  in  24°  56'  N.  and  74°  52'  R.,  1,410  feet 
above  sea-level.  Population  (lyoi),  8,005.  The  town  was 
founded  about  500  years  ago,  and  belonged  originally  to  the 
chiefs  of  Mew5r.  In  the  time  of  Rana  Sangram  Singh  and 
his  successor  Jagat  Singh,  the  wall  which  now  surrounds  the 
town  was  erected.  In  z8t8,  during  the  Pin'dflri  War,  Jaswant 
Rao  Bhau,  one  of  Sindhia's  officers  who  then  held  Jawad, 
persisted  in  suppuiuag  the  Pindfiri  leaders  Chita  and  Flztl 
Khan.  The  place  was»  therefore,  attacked  and  taken  by 
General  Brown  in  1819,  but  was  subsequently  restored  to 
Sindhia.  In  Z844  it  was  included  in  the  districts  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  but  was  agMn 
made  over  to  Sindhia  in  i860.  Jtwad  is  a  commercial  centre 
of  some  importance,  a  cmsiderable  trade  in  grain  and  cloth 
being  carried  on.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  its  dyeing  in- 
dustry, the  dye  of  the  dl  (Morinda  tinciorid)  being  used. 
Of  late  years,  however,  this  trade  has  decayed  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  European  dyes.  The  town  is  still  noted  for 
its  manu&cture  of  bracelets,  which  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  lUjputSna.  The  town  customs  dues  amount  to 
Rs.  27,000  a  year.   A  State  post  office,  a  flourishing  school 
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with  300  pupils,  a  police  station,  a  dispensary,  and  a  public 
works  inspection  bungalow  are  situated  in  the  town.  The 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  has  an  out  station  here. 

Jora. — Head-quarters  of  the  Tonwarghar  01  irict  of  Gwalior 
State,  Central  India,  situated  in  26°  20'  N.  and  77''  49'  E.,  on 
the  Gwalior  Light  Railway.  Population  (1901),  2,551.  The 
place  is  usually  called  JorS-Al§pur,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
places  of  the  same  name.  Alapur  is  a  village  lying  a  mile  to 
the  north.  Jora  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  built  by 
the  Karauli  chiefs,  the  usual  district  offices,  a  school,  a  dis- 
pensary, a  State  post  office,  a  sara:\  a  public  works  inspection 
bungalow,  and  a  police  station. 

Karaia. — ^VUlage  in  the  Gwalior  Gird  district  of  Gwalior 
State,  Centnl  India,  sttiiated  in  35"*  54'  N.  and  78*  1'  £. 
Population  (1901),  4,989.  The  place  is  held  by  a  family  of 
PonwSr  Th&kurs  on  a  quit-rent  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1564,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  early  history. 
In  1852  it  fell  to  Sindhia  and  until  1868  was  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  It  afterwards,  however,  became  notorious  for  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  Ponwirs,  their  excesses  reach* 
ing  such  a  pitch  as  to  necessitate  the  forcible  depopulation  of 
the  pikce  in  1893.  It  has  since  then  been  slowly  recovering 
its  position. 

Khtchrod  {Khdchraud). — Town  in  the  Ujjain  district  of 
Gwalior  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  23*^  26^  N.  and 
75**  20'  £.,  on  the  Ratlam-Godhra  branch  of  the  Bombay, 
Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway,  1,700  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Population  (1901),  9,186.  The  town  is  mentioned 
in  the  Ain-i  Akbart  as  the  head-quarters  of  a  mahal  in  the 
Ujjain  s-ifk  r  of  the  Subah  of  Malwa.  It  is  a  place  of  in- 
creasing commercial  importanre  owing  to  the  opening  of  the 
railway,  and  will  be  still  furilier  benefited  by  the  extension 
of  the  line  to  Muttra.  now  under  construction.  It  is  famous 
for  its  painted  woodwork  and  tobacco.  A  school,  a  post 
office,  and  an  inspection  bungalow  are  situated  in  the  town. 

Maharajpur.  —  Village  in  the  Tonwarghar  district  of 
Gwalior  Suue,  Central  India,  situated  in  26°  28'  N.  and 
78**  \'  E.  Population  (1901),  366.  The  place  is  notable 
as  the  site  of  an  important  battle  fought  on  December  29, 
1843.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  Gwalior,  and  the 
complications  arisiiig  in  Northern  India,  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  send  troops  to  restore  order  in  the 
State.  The  Commander>in'Chie^  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  accom* 
panied  by  the  Govemor-Generd,  Lord  Ellenborough*  was 
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persooaUj  diiacting  opemtioiis.  The  State  forces  were 
iiefed  to  be  a  contemptible  mbUe^  and  the  AdjutttH^General 
boasted  that  a  bonewbip  nas  all  that  he  wovdd  teqnire.  AD 
precautions  weie  neglected;  and  such  wis  the  ignotance  of 
the  enemy's  position,  that  the  non-conibatants  of  the  party 
were  proceeding  leisurely  on  elephants  to  Iifahirijpur,  where 
it  had  been  arranged  that  they  should  have  hteah&st  On 
neaiing  the  villagei  a  round  shot  from  one  of  the  enemy^ 
guns  passed  dose  to  the  howdah  of  the  elephant  carrying 
the  Commander-in-Chiefs  wife  and  daqghier.  A  battle  at 
once  commenced,  in  which,  aa  the  Govemo^Gene^d  remarked, 
every  one  and  everything  were  OttI  of  place;  About  i2,ooo 
British  and  14,000  Gwalior  troo[»  were  engaged,  and  the 
despised  enemy  fought  to  the  end  with  desperate  courage, 
but  were  finally  routed  with  the  loss  of  $6  guns.  On  the 
same  day  a  minor  engagement  took  place  at  Panniar,  10  miles 
away.  These  two  victories  reduced  the  disorder,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Gwalior  was  concluded  on  January  13,  1S44. 

\Cahutta  Kevi^zv^  vol.  i,  184.4.  P«  535-] 

Mandasor  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  Gwalior  State,  Central  India,  situated  in 
84^  V  N.  and  75°  5'  E.,  on  the  bank  of  the  Siwana  (Seuna 
or  Sau)  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Sipra,  and  on  the  Ajmer- 
Khandwa  branch  of  the  Rajpulaiia-Malwa  Railway,  1,516  Kct 
iibovc  sea  level.  1  lie  population  fell  Uoin  25,785  in  1891 
to  20,936  in  1 90 1.  The  town  is  a  centre  of  the  opium  trade, 
one  of  the  Government  d^pdts  at  which  duty  is  levied  on  the 
drug  being  estabUshed  here.  Another  tndnstry  cf  some  im* 
poftance  is  the  nianii^vfe  of  coloured  doth  for  quilti  and 
chunris  (a  piece  of  printed  doih  wn  by  femalca  to  oovei 
the  arms  and  upper  part  of  Ibe  body).  Local  affairs  are 
vtanaged  by  a  menicipatity  ceostttuted  in  1901.  The  inoome 
amounts  to  Rs*  i«300k  derived  mainly  liom  octroi  Bendee 
the  usual  offices,  a  combined  British  post  and  tekgn^  office^ 
a  State  post  office,  a  police  station,  a  dispensarj^  a  school  and 
an  inspection  btnigalov  are  situated  hercw 

Mandasor  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity  and  of  hie* 
toiical  and  archaeological  importance.  Its  name  in  former 
days  was  Dashapura,  or  the  '  township  of  ten  hamlets,'  and  it 
appears  to  be  referred  to  in  an  inscription  found  at  Nisik, 
which  dates  from  early  in  the  Christian  era.  An  inscriptioii 
near  Mandasor  refers  to  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun  in 
437  during  the  rule  of  Kuniara  Gupta  I,  which  was  repaired 
UuxLy  &iK  yQ»c$  lai^er.  As  the  town  stands  now,  it  'i»  entirely 
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Muhammadan,  though  Hindu  and  Jain  rcniaiiii  are  numerous. 
The  furt  on  the  east  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  lounded 
by  Ala-ud-din  Khiiji  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  it  was 
considerably  increased  and  made  a  place  of  importance  by 
Hoshang  Sblh  (1405-34)  of  Mttivft.  Many  of  the  stones  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  wall  seem  to  bftve  been  brought  from 
Afialpur,  XX  miles  to  the  south.  Owing  to  its  positkm,  Maada- 
wot  figures  continually  in  histoiy.  Near  the  big  tank,  outside 
the  city,  HumftyOn  sunounded  the  camp  of  BabSdur  Shah  in 
1535  and  defeated  him,  driving  him  out  of  Ifilwt.  When 
MSlwi  was  taken  by  Akbai  in  156a,  Handasor  became  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Mandasor  saMr  of  the  SABah  of  MilwS. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  it  feU  to  Sndhia,  in  whoae  possessioa 
it  has  since  remained.  After  his  defeat  at  Mehidpur,  HolksK 
came  to  terms  with  the  British,  &hd  the  treaty  by  which  Milwl 
was  settled  was  signed  at  Mandasor  early  in  x8x&  In  the 
Mutiny  of  1&57  one  S&hibzida  Firoz  Shah,  a  member  of  the 
Delhi  houses  raised  his  standaid  here  and  collected  a  consider- 
able foUowing,  among  whom  were  a  large  number  of  Rohilks. 
As  their  presence  endangered  the  safety  of  Nimach,  the  Malw& 
Field  Force  made  a  rapid  advance  on  the  fort,  which  was 
captured  on  November  21,  1857.  A  fierce  fight  took  place 
three  days  later  at  the  villrtge  erf  Guiadia,  5  miles  north-west  of 
Mandasor,  \\\  which  tlie  Rohillas  fought  brasely,  but  their 
defeat  broke  up  the  forces  of  Firoz  Shah  and  compleleiy  cleared 
this  part  of  the  country. 

In  Mandasor  itself  and  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are 
numerous  remains  of  archaeological  interest.  The  viUage  of 
Soiidiiji  (or  Songni),  3  miles  to  the  south-east,  cfintains  two 
magjulicent  monolithic  sandstone  pillars  with  lion  and  bell 
capitals.  An.  inscription  incised  on  both  oi  them  records  that 
Yasodharman,  king  of  Malwi,  defeated  at  this  spot  the  Uuna 
adventurer  Mihirakula,  probably  in  528.  Great  importanoe 
attaches  to  these  for  their  use  in  settling  the  commencemettt 
of  the  Gupt&em.   [J.  F.  Flee^  Miam  Antiquary ^  toL  sr.] 

Morftr  (itfMr0r).^Cantonment  in  the  Gwatior  Slate^  Central 
India^  situated  in  a6*^  14'  N.  and  78^  14'  E.»  s  mte  from  the 
Mocar  Soad  station  on  the  Great  Indian  Feninttila  Railwa^v 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Moiic  river,  a  sroaU  stream  tributary 
to  the  Vaisall  Popuhitioii  (t9oi)»  I9»X79^  In  Ibcmcr  days 
the  watca  of  the  river  were  dainmed  up  so  as  to  form  a  cod- 
sidcrable  kdce,  which  wa&  noted  for  the  species  of  fish 
known  as  the  B<mlius  morarensis  which  abounded  in  it  The 
town  stands  4  miles  from  Lashkar  dty^  with  which  it  is  coii* 
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nected  by  a  broad  road.  The  stadoii  is  laid  out  on  the  usual 
plan,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  fine  avenues  of  laige 
trees  which  line  the  roads.  The  substantial  stone  barracks 
built  in  1870  for  the  British  troops  are  now  occupied  by 
the  State  regiments,  the  officers'  bungalows  being  used  by 
Buropean  and  native  officials  in  the  State  service. 

MorSr  was  founded  in  1844  as  a  cantonment  for  the  Gwalior 
Contingent,  the  brigadier  in  command  and  a  foree  of  all  three 
arms  being  stationed  here.  In  1857  the  most  serious  rising  in 
Central  India  took  place  at  this  station.  Signs  of  disaffection 
among  the  men  of  the  Contingent  were  early  discernible^  and 
on  June  14  the  troops  mutinied,  and  killed  six  officers,  the 
clergyman,  and  several  other  Europeans.  The  rest  e8a4>ed  to 
Agra  with  the  assistance  of  the  Maharaja.  On  May  30,  1858, 
Morar  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  TSntia  Topi,  the  NawSb 
of  Band.i,  and  the  Rani  of  Jhansi,  who  forced  Sindhia  to  vacate 
Lashkar  and  retreat  to  Agra.  On  June  16  Sir  TTugh  Rose 
drove  Tantia  Topi  out  of  Morar  and  on  the  20th  reinstated 
Sindhia  in  his  capital.  Morar  remained  a  British  cantonment, 
garrisoned  bv  a  mixed  force  of  British  and  native  troops,  till 
1886,  when  It  was  handed  over  to  Gwalior  in  connexion  with 
the  exchanges  of  territory  which  took  place  then.  Tlie  State 
troops  now  occupying  the  cantonment  are  a  regiment  of 
Imperial  Service  Cavalry,  the  Imperial  Service  Transport 
Corps,  three  batteries,  and  two  infantry'  regiments.  Morar  has 
of  late  years  become  a  considerable  traduig  centre,  espcciaily 
for  grain,  the  local  dues  being  lighter  than  those  obtaining  in 
Lashkar*  Impetus  has  been  given  to  the  tanning  industry  by 
the  establishment  of  the  State  leather  factory  in  the  canton- 
ment* The  to^  contains  a  European  church,  a  State  post 
office,  a  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  and  two  hospitals, 
one  military  and  the  other  dvil,  and  four  large  European  ceme- 
teries.  Just  beyond  the  cantonment  limits  is  the  Alljsh  Oub 
for  European  residents. 

MnngaoIL — Head-quarters  of  the  IsBgarh  district  of  Gwalior 
State,  Central  India,  situated  in  34^  35'  N.  and  78*  8'  £.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Betwa  river.  Population  (1901),  4^797. 
The  town  was  fnn nded  by  Chandel  Rljputs  and  was  formerly 
called  Idmsi  or  Indrasi.  It  subsequently  received  the  name irf* 
Mungftvali  or  Mungaoli  after  Munga  Sh£h,  a  Muhammadan 
saint  who  lived  here.  At  Mirkabad,  one  mile  distant,  is  a 
settlement  for  members  of  the  Moghia  criminal  tribe.  The 
export  of  grain  from  the  town  has  increased  since  the  opening 
of  the  Bma>Baraa  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
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Railway,  but  the  want  of  feeder-roads  in  the  netL'bhmirhood 
makes  any  material  improvement  impo'"Si!)lc.  A  municipality 
was  constituted  in  1904.  Besides  the  usual  offices,  a  school 
with  a  boarding-house,  another  special  school  for  Moghias,  a 
dii»trict  jail,  a  hospital,  a  State  post  office,  and  a  police  station 
are  located  in  the  town. 

Narod  (or  Ranod). — Village  in  the  Narwar  district  of 
Gwalior  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  25**  5'  N.  and 
77°  53'  E->  ^^^T-  ^^^^  Ahiravati  or  Ahirpal  Nala,  a  tributary  of 
the  Sind,  1,415  feet  above  the  sea.  Population  (1901),  2,985. 
The  site  is  covered  with  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  remains, 
SQifOonded  by  fine  groves  of  taimmnd  and  mango.  The  most 
remarkable  building  is  a  monasteiy,  built  in  Hindu  style  of 
massive  sandstone  blocks  without  mortar^  and  roofed  witb  huge 
slabs  of  the  same  material.  In  the  waH  of  this  building,  which 
b  now  called  the  Kokai  Mahal,  is  a  long  Sanskrit  inscription 
referring  to  the  erection  of  the  monasteiy.  It  mentions  a 
king  Avantivarman,  and  on  palaeographical  grounds  may  be 
assigned  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  Muhammadan  buildings 
are  of  modem  date^  but  nuuiy  are  interesting^  especially  the 
Zanjiri  Masjid  oi  'chain  mosque,'  so  called  from  its  chainrlike 
railing,  which  was  erected  in  Aurangseb's  reign.  Narod  was  a 
place  of  importance  until  the  Mar&thi.  invasion.  It  was  granted 
In  the  time  of  JahSngir  to  Chaudhri  Chint&man  BakkaJ,  whose 
descendants  still  hold  the  sanad.  During  the  Marath^  inroads 
it  decreased  in  importance,  and  after  it  fell  to  Sindhia  in  the 
nineteenth  century  decayed  rapidly.  The  village  is  enclosed 
by  a  high  wall  pierced  with  four  gates*  It  contains  a  school,  a 
State  post  office,  and  a  police  station. 

[A,  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Survey  qf  India^  vol.  ii, 
p.  303  :  Epi^raphia  Indica^  vol.  vii,  p.  35.] 

Narwar  Town.  —Town  in  the  district  of  the  same  name 
in  Gwalior  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  25°  39'  N.  and 
77**  54'  E.  Population  (1901),  4,929.  The  place  is  tra- 
ditionally supposed  to  be  the  home  of  Raja  Nala  ofNaishadha, 
whose  romantic  love  for  Damayanti,  related  in  the  Maha- 
bh&rata,  is  familiar  to  every  Hindu.  Cunningham  identified 
Narwar  with  PadmJlvali,  which,  according  to  the  I'uranas,  was 
one  uf  the  cities  held  by  the  nine  Nagas.  Coins  bearing  the 
name  of  Ganapati,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  Naga  king  in 
Samudra  Gupta's  inscription  at  Allahabad,  have  been  found 
here.  The  history  of  Narwar  has  always  been  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Gwalior.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  both  places  fell  to  the  KachwSha  Rajputs.  These 
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-were  succeeded  by  Parihars  in  1 129,  who  held  possession  until 
1 232,  when  they  \rere  expelled  by  Altamsh.  The  next  mention 
of  the  fort  is  in  1251,  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  ChJ&hada 
Deva,  who  surrendered  it  to  Nasir-ud-dln.  After  the  invasiofi  of 
Tlmar,  Narwar  fell  to  the  Tonwars,  who  Held  it  until  1507, 
when  it  was  taken,  after  a  twelvemonth's  siege,  by  Sitamdtf 
Lodl.  This  niler  gave  the  fort  to  R&j  Singh,  a  KachwSha,  thtis 
restoring  the  fortress  to  its  original  owners.  Under  Akbar  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Narwar  sarkSr  of  Sibak  of 
MSlwS,  and  Abut  Fail  writes  of  ancient  Hindu  temples  still 
standing  in  a- part  of  the  iort.  Bxcept  for  a  tempoiaiy  loss  of 
possession  in  die  time  of  Shih  JahSn,  the  Kadiwihas  held 
Narwar  as  feudatories  of  Delhi  up  to  the  nineteenth  centmy, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Sindhia,  to  whom  it  was  finally  guaiaa- 
teed  by  the  AUah&bSd  treaty  of  1805. 

The  old  foit  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  steep  scarp  of 
the  Vindhyas,  400  feet  above  the  plain,  and  1,600  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  walls  have  a  circuit  of  abo\'e  5  miles;, 
and  to  the  north  lies  a  further  portion  enclosed  by  high  walls, 
containing  the  shrine  of  Shah  Madar,  a  Muhamraadan  saint 
A  gentle  ascent  leads  to  the  Afamgiri  Darnaza,  from  which 
a  steep  flight  of  steps  gives  access  to  the  summit  through  three 
more  gateways.  The  fort  is  purely  Miihammndan  m  character, 
but  the  numerous  frai:ments  of  srulpture  and  architectural 
ornament  show  that  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Hindu 
sovereignty  it  was  probably  second  only  to  GwaHor  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  temples  and  other  edifices.  Sikandar  Lodi 
remained  here  for  six  months,  breaking  dowrx  temples  and 
building  mosques,  and  effectually  removed  any  edifices  of 
importance.  Among  Hindu  relics  of  later  days  is  a  mm  whu  h 
belonged  to  Sawai  Jai  Sinr;h  nl  Jaipur,  bearing  the  dale  1696. 
A  small  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  in  the  fort  contains  a 
chapel  and  several  tombs,  one  of  which  is  dated  1 747.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  burial-place  of  the  European  gunners  so 
firequently  employed  in  native  armies  during  die  ejgbteenth 
century. 

The  town  lies  at  the  north-eastern  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  fort  stands,  near  a  bend  in  the  river  Sind.  and  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall  with  &ree  gates.  Onoe  a  flourishing  place  oo  a 
route  between  Delhi  and  the  Deccan,  it  has  decayed  lapidly 
since  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  laihrays  has  carried 
traffic  elsewhere*  Just  outside  the  walls  stands  a  pillar  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Tonwar  cfaiefo  of  Narwar, 
a  huge  ^a&t%  and  two  fine  Muhammadan  bridges  over  the  Sind. 
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A  curious  suit  stone  recalls  the  memory  of  two  wives  of  a 
family  priest  to  Raja  Gaja  Singh  Kachwaha  who,  on  i^eanng  of 
their  husband's  death  in  a  battle  in  the  Deccan,  burned  them- 
selves ttigcttu  r  \Mth  his  scarf.  Narwar  tormerly  produced  a 
considcra})k  *iiuuuily  of  crude  iron,  smelted  from  the  magnetic 
irun  ore  alxiunding  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  this  industry 
has  now  decayed.  A  State  post  office,  a  school,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  police  station  are  situated  here. 

NimaclL — Town  and  British  cantonment  in  the  Mandasor 
district  «fGiMilior  State,  Centnd  Iiidta»  ntuated  m  t4*  t8'  N. 
<u)<i  74°  54'  £-1  on  the  Ajmer-Khuidwt  branch  of  the  Raj- 
putina-Mftliril  Railway.  The  total  population  in  190 1  was 
2i,588»  of  whom  6,190  resided  in  the  native  town  and  15,398 
in  the  cantonment  The  town  stands  on  a  banen  basaltic 
ridge,  capped  with  lateritOi  1)613  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the 
cantonment  lies  dose  by.  The  houses  of  the  better  dasses  in 
the  town  are  aU  built  of  limestone^  which  is  quairied  in  the 
neighbouihood,  and  exported  in  huge  quantities.  Grain,  opium, 
and  cotton  form  the  other  staple  commodities  of  trade.  The 
pargana  offices,  a  jail,  a  State  post  office^  a  school,  and  a 
hospital  are  located  in  the  town ;  and  the  cantonment  con* 
tains  branches  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian,  the  Rev.  Handley 
Bird's,  and  Panditft  RAnia  Bai's  missions.  In  181 7  land  was 
taken  op  to  form  a  standing  camp  for  the  British  troops 
engaged  in  putting  down  the  predatory  bands  of  Pindaris 
which  were  then  ravaging  the  country.  The  following  year 
further  land  was  acquired  and  a  small  fort  built  ;  and  in  1822 
Nimach  becaaie  the  head-quarters  of  the  combined  Rajputina- 
Malwa  Fnluicai  Charge  under  Sir  l>avid  (Jchlerlony,  who  was 
Resident  till  1825.  The  RtMdency,  now  used  as  a  club,  was 
built  during  this  period.  1  lie  surrounding  country  was  in- 
cluded ill  the  tract  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  in  1844,  but  was  restored  to  Sindhia  in  i860. 

In  ri>5  7  Nimach  was  the  centre  of  the  distLirl  ances  in  MalwS. 
The  cantonment  was  then  held  by  a  t)attciy  of  native  horse 
artillery,  the  ist  Bengal  Cavalry,  72nd  Native  Infantry,  and  7th 
Infantry,  Gwalior  Contingent.  Signs  of  unrest  appeared  early 
among  the  men  of  the  Contingent,  and  on  the  night  of  June  3 
the  tnx^  rose*  The  Eiiropeans»  except  one  sergeant's  wife 
and  her  children,  fled  in  safety  to  Jftwad,  which  they  were, 
however,  obliged  to  vacate  soon  after.  Ultimately  the  women 
and  children  escaped  to  Udatpur,  where  they  were  sheltered  by 
the  MahSrtni.  The  officers  tetiirned  to  Nimach,  and  occupied 
the  fort,  assisted  by  some  native  troops.  The  gairison  was 
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hard  pressed  by  the  pretender  Flcoz  Shah  from  Mandasok, 
until  it  was  finally  relieved  by  the  Malwft  Field  Force  on 
November  34,  1857.  On  the  constitution  of  the  Mtiwft 
Agency  in  1895,  Niroach  was  selected  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Political  Agent. 

Sabalgarh, — Head-quarters  of  the  Sheopur  district  of 
Gwaiior  Stat^  Central  India,  situated  in  26**  15'  N.  and 
77**  25'  E.,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Gwalior-Sabalgarlf  branch  of 
the  Gwaiior  Light  Railway  Population  (190 1),  6,039.  Sabol- 
garh  was  founded  by  a  Gujar  named  Sabala  ;  but  the  present 
fort  was  built  by  Ka)£  GopSl  Singh  of  Karauli,  and  till  1 795, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Khande  Rao  Inglia,  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Karauli  chiefs.  In  1809,  owing  to  the  contuma* 
cious  conduct  of  its  governor,  the  fort  was  taken  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Filose  on  behalf  of  Sindhia.  The  town  contains  no 
buildings  of  any  size  ;  but  the  district  offices,  a  hospital,  a  school, 
a  State  post  office,  a  custom-house,  a  resthouse,  and  a  jail 
are  situated  in  it.  Sabalgarh  is  noted  for  its  wood-carving  and 
lacquer  and  metal-work.  Close  to  the  town  is  a  tract  of  forest 
carefully  protected  as  a  preserve  for  big  game. 

Sard&rpur. — Civil  and  military  station  in  the  Amjhera 
district  of  Gwaiior  State,  Central  India,  being  the  head-quarters 
of  the  roluical  Agent  in  Bhopawar  and  (^f  the  Malwa  Bhil 
Corps.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Vindhyan  scarp,  in 
22°  40'  N.  and  74°  59'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mahi  river, 
58  miles  by  metalled  road  from  Mhow.  Population  (1901), 
2,783.  The  station  derives  its  name  lirom  its  original  owner, 
&irdftr  Singh  RAthor,  a  near  relation  of  the  Amjhera  chief  who 
was  executed  in  1857.  He  was  a  &motts  freebooter,  notorious 
for  his  cruelty,  of  which  tales  are  still  current  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  MSlwft  BhIl  Cdrps  had  its  origin  in  some  irregular 
levies  raised  about  1837  by  Captain  Stockley.  The  men  were 
collected  at  certain  points  under  their  own  headmen,  and  in 
harvest  time  used  to  return  home,  their  wives  answering  for 
them  at  muster.  A  few  years  later  they  were  rq;ularly  organiaed, 
and  stationed  at  Depftlpur  in  Indore  territory  and  Dilaum  in 
DhSr.  Between  1840  and  1845  the  corps  was  moved  to  Sar- 
darpur,  more  regularly  equipped  and  drilled,  and  employed 
locally  on  police  and  escort  duties,  a  military  officer  being  put 
in  command.  In  1S57  the  corps  was  called  into  Indore  to 
protect  the  Residency,  and  assisted  to  escort  Colonel  Durand 
in  his  retreat  to  Sehore.  Sardarpur  was  at  this  time  sacked  by 
the  Afghan  and  Rohilla  levies  of  the  Dhar  State,  and  the 
detachment  there  was  forced  to  retire.   After  order  had  been 
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restored,  the  (  orps  was  reconstituted  at  Mandleshwar,  being 
subsequently  sent  back  to  SardSrpur  and  put  under  the 
Political  Agent.  Since  1883  it  has  been  regularly  officered  and 
disciplined,  and  was  lately  rearmed  with  the  magazine  rifle. 
On  the  reorganization  of  the  Indian  Army  in  1905,  it  wa.s  agum 
converted  into  a  military  ikjIicc  l»aitaliun:  and  in  1907  it  was 
moved  to  Indore.  A  school,  a  <  oinbined  British  pK)St  and 
telegraph  office,  a  hospital,  and  an  inspection  bungalow  are 
situated  in  the  station. 

Sh&j&pur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  district  and 
pargana  of  the  same  mune  in  Gwalior  State,  Central  India, 
situated  in  aj*  26'  N.  and  76**  if  £.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lakundar  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Kali  Sind,  1,480  feet  above 
sea4eveL  Population  (1901X  9>953*  The  town  ma  founded 
by  ShSh  Jahfin,  who  stayed  hete  in  1640  during  one  of  his 
visits  to  Mftlwa,  and  the  present  name  is  corrupted  from  ShUi- 
jahftnpur.  It  contains  a  Government  post  and  telegraph  office, 
a  State  post  office,  a  if^aA-bungalow,  a  dispensary,  and  a  sdiool. 

Sheopor  Town.— Town  in  the  Sheopur  district  of  Gwalior 
States  Central  India»  situated  in  25°  40'  N.  and  76^42'  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sip  river,  959  feet  above  sea-levd.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  6,713.  The  town  and  fort  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1537  by  Gaur  R&jputs,  and  take  their  name  frnm 
a  Sabarift  who  was  sacrificed  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  the 
settlement,  and  whose  descendants  still  hold  a  hereditary 
gnunt  of  huid  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  Abkar  was 
advancing  on  Chitor  in  1567,  this  fort  surrendered  to  him 
without  a  blow.  In  1808  the  country  fell  to  Daulat  Rao 
Sindhia.  He  granted  Sheopur  and  the  adjoining  tract  to  his 
genera],  Jean  Baptiste  Filose,  who  at  once  proceeded  toocrupy 
his  ja^i^ir,  and  invested  the  fort.  Though  unable  to  take  the 
latter  by  assault,  he  finally  starved  out  the  Gaurs,  who  vacated 
it  in  1809,  and  retired  to  Baroda  Town.  The  fort  from  that 
time  practically  became  Jean  Baptiste's  home  ;  and  in  18 14  it 
was  seized  together  with  his  family  by  Jai  Singh  Khichi  of 
Raghugarh,  whose  territory  Filose  was  then  engaged  in  ravaging. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Gwalior  in  1818,  Filose  fell  into  disfavour 
and  was  for  a  liiiic  iiiipnsoiicd  at  Gwalior.  On  his  release  he 
retired  to  Sheopur,  which  was  then  his  only  remaining  pos- 
session. Sheopur  is  fkmous  for  its  coloured  lacquer-work  on 
wood,  bedstead  legs  being  a  speciality;  playing-cards  are 
another  article  of  local  manufiicture.  Besides  the  pargana 
offices,  a  school,  a  hospiul,  a  police  station,  and  a  Sute  post 
office  are  situated  in  the  town. 


Shujalpur  (or  ShujSwalpur). — Head-quarters  of  the  par^ 
gana  of  the  same  name  in  the  Shajipur  district  of  Gwalior 
State,  Central  India,  situated  in  23**  24'  N.  and  76^  43'  on 
the  Ujjain-Bhop&l  Railmy.  Populatkm  (1901),  5,731.  The 
town  was  originally  tbunded  by  a  Jain  merchant^  and  called 
after  him  Rai  Karanpur,  one  of  the  wafda  itUl  bearing  this 
tide*  The  real  inteKst  of  the  place,  however,  lies  in  its  oon- 
nexioa  with  Shnjiat  Khin,  an  active  champion  of  Sher  Sbih, 
who  raised  the  place  from  a  small  village  into  a  flourishiiig 
town.  SfaujSat  KhSn  was  locally  known  as  Shujiwal  Khin, 
and  a  further  contraction  has  given  the  name  of  the  town. 
Though  lifandu  and  Ujjain  were  his  official  residences  as 
governor  of  Mftlwi,  Shujiat  always  had  a  predilection  for  this 
place.  In  tSoS  it  <dl  to  the  Fiadftri  leader  Karfm  Khin,  as 
{lart  of  his/4?^*  It  was  one  of  die  places  of  which  the  levenues 
were  assigned  to  the  British  Government  by  Attide  5  of  the 
treaty  of  1844,  but  was  restored  to  Sindhia  under  the  treaty  of 
i860.  Near  Shujilpur  is  the  cmUxph  of  Binoji  Sindhia,  the 
founder  of  the  Gwalior  house,  who  d^ed  in  1745.  Besides  the 
fargmia  offices,  a  police  station,  a  school,  a  State  post  office^ 
a  dispensary,  and  an  inspection  bungalow  are  situated  here. 

SIprL— Head-quarten  of  the  Narwar  district  of  Gwalior 
State,  Central  India,  situated  in  25°  26'  N.  and  77**  39'  on 
a  branch  of  the  Gwalior  Light  Railway,  1,3x5  feet  above  sea- 
leveL  Population  (1901),  5,592.  In  1564  Abkar  stopped 
bete  on  his  way  from  M&ndu  to  hunt  elephants,  the  whole  of 
a  large  herd  being  captured.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
place  was  granted  in  jaglr  to  Amar  Singh  Kachwiha  of  Narwar. 
He  threw  in  his  lot  with  prince  Khusru  and  was  dispossessed 
by  Sh^  Jah&n.  Later  on,  however,  the  Slpif  and  Kol^Lras 
districts  were  restored  to  him,  while  his  grandson  Anap  Singh 
received  Narwar.  Sipn  was  then  held  by  the  Narwar  chief 
until  1804,  when  it  was  seized  by  Sindhia,  who  made  it  over  to 
Jado  Sahib  Inglia.  It  passed  to  the  British  under  the  Treaty 
of  Poona  (181 7),  hut  \va>s  restored  to  Sindhia  in  1818  and  has 
since  tormed  |mrt  of  his  dominions  Sfprl  was  occupied  as 
a  cantonment  in  1835.  On  June  17,  1857,  the  troops, 
consisting  of  part  of  the  2nd  Cavalry  and  3rd  Inlanlry, 
Gwalior  Contingent,  nuitinied,  and  the  Europeans  were  obliged 
to  retire  The  cantonriiLiit  was  abandoned  in  1896.  The 
only  noteworthy  buildings  are  a  palace  liuilt  by  Sindhia  in 
1 90 1  and  the  old  barracks.  Sipri  has  increased  in  importance 
as  a  trade  centre  since  the  ojming  of  the  railway,  and  is 
a  centre  for  the  distribution  of  forest  produce.   It  contains 
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a  State  post  office,  a  Government  post  and  telegraph  office, 
various  courts,  a  polioe  Station,  a  school,  a  hospital,  a  custom- 
house, and  a  sarai. 

Udayapur.— Village  in  the  Bhilsa  district  of  Gwalitjr  State, 
Central  India,  situated  in  ?3°  54'  N.  and  78"^  4'  E.,  4  miles 
by  road  from  Barcth  station  on  the  Midland  section  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Population  (1901),  928. 
Numerous  traces  of  its  importance  in  Hindu  times  are  scattered 
round,  but  those  now  prominent  are  chiefly  Muhammadan. 
The  old  market  square  has  colonnaded  sides,  and  the  fort  wall 
is  pierced  by  several  gates,  some  Hindu  suid  some  Muham- 
madan. Half  a  mile  south  is  a  rocky  hill,  on  which  are  the 
remains  of  an  <^d  wall  built  of  uncemented  stone  blocks, 
which  must  once  have  enclosed  a  place  of  great  strength.  Of 
tlic  throe  old  temples  still  stj-nding  in  the  village,  the  great  fane 
oi  Lda)esvara  is  the  only  one  uf  special  interest.  Built  of 
a  fine  red  sandstone  and  standing  on  a  lofty  platform  crowned 
by  a  fine  spire,  its  proportions  arc  nevertheless  so  admirable 
that  it  has  no  appearance  of  clumsiness.  It  is  profusely 
adorned  with  sculpture,  while  the  pillars  which  support  the 
roof,  though  massive^  are  of  great  beauty.  The  seven  smaller 
temples,  which  once  snnounded  the  centnl  shrine^  are  now  in 
ruins,  one  having  been  removed  to  make  way  for  a  mosque 
Tiadition  assigns  the  temple  to  UdaySditya  Fuamftm,  and  a 
long  inscription,  of  which  half  has  been  lost,  gives  a  list  of  the 
princes  of  this  dynast)'  up  to  Udayaditya.  The  mosque  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  Toghlak  II,  as  an  inscription 
of  1336  shows.  Numerous  records  have  been  found  in  this 
temple.  One  states  that  UdaySditya  was  ruling  in  1080.  Two 
■re  especially  tnterestii^  as  showing  that  this  district  of  Milwa 
was  held  by  the  Chalukya  king^  of  Anhilvida  Patan  from  1163 
to  1 175.  Other  records  refer  to  DevapUa  of  Dhir  (i  1 29). 

\Epigrapkia  Indita^  vol  i,  p.  ass;  Indum  Aniigttatyf 
vol  xviii,  pb  341 ;  vol.  xx,  p.  S3.] 

UdayagirL^  Ancient  site  in  the  Bfadsa  district  of  Gwalior 
States  Central  India,  situated  in  S3*  32'  N.  and  77*  46'  E., 
between  the  Betwft  and  the  Besh  rivers,  4  miles  from  Bhflsa, 
on  the  Midland  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 
The  place  i<  important  on  account  of  the  interesting  rock-cut 
temples  excavated  in  an  isolated  sandstone  hill,  and  the 
numerous  Buddhist  remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  hill 
lies  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  is  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long^  rising  to  a  height  of  350  feet  above  the  plain. 
Some  of  the  numerous  caves  contain  records,  dated  and 
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undated,  of  coiindcrable  historical  importance.  The  finest  in 
the  series  arc  Uiosc  numbered  3,  4,  9,  and  10  in  the  Survey 
Report  quoted  below. 

The  third  cave,  which  measures  about  14  feet  by  12  feet, 
has  a  finely  ('rnamented  duorwa)',  and  formerly  possessed  a 
structural  portico;  in  a  small  adjoimng  room  behind  the 
portico  is  a  representation  of  the  Ashtanialri  or  'eight  female 
energies.*  Cave  No,  4  lo  remarkable  for  a  colossal  representa- 
tion of  the  Varaha  Avatar,  the  third  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  in 
which  he  is,  as  usual,  represented  raising  the  earth  out  of 
the  engulfing  waters.  The  descent  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna  are  also  depicted  here.  The  best  cave  is  perhaps  the 
ninth,  measuring  sa  feet  by  19  feet,  with  a  roof  supported  fay 
four  massive  piUars  with  rich^  carved  capitals,  llie  remains 
of  a  fine  portico  stand  before  it.  The  only  Jain  cave  on  the 
hill  (No.  10)  is  dedicated  to  the  twenty-third  Ttrthankar, 
PSrasnSth.  The  main  excavation,  which  is  50  feet  by  16  feet, 
is  divided  into  five  compartments,  the  southernmost  room 
being  again  subdivided  into  three.  Numerous  Buddhist  relics 
have  been  found,  both  on  the  hill  and  in  the  countiy  round  it^ 
including  a  monolithic  pillar,  a  lion  capital,  a  large  stone 
trough,  and  other  smaller  remains.  The  records  are  interestiiig^ 
as  giving  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  MSlwt  and  GujaiSt  by 
Chandra  Gupta  II  of  Magadha.  Of  the  other  reootds,  one  in 
the  Jain  cave  is  dated  in  425-6  and  another  in  1037. 

[A.  Cunningham,  Arehae^ogieal  Sttrv^  Reports^  vol.  i,  p.  46; 
Corpus  Instripthmtm  Inikarum^  vol  iii,  pp.  ax,  34,  and  259; 
Indian  AnHguaty^  voL  xviii,  p.  X85  ;  voL  xiv,  p.  61.] 

UiJaIn  Town.— Town  in  the  State  of  Gwalior,  Cditnd 
India,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Mslwi,  of  which  it  is  the 
traditional  capital,  in  23**  11'  N.  and  75^  47'  E.,  on  the  Ujjain- 
BhopSl  Railway. 

Ujjain,  which  has  always  been  renowned  among  Hindus  for 
its  sanctity,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  sacred  river  SipiS, 
and  is  rectaiigular  in  shapes  covering  an  area  of  over  2  square 
miles.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  built  in  the 
fifteenth  centur>',  of  which,  however,  only  portions  now  remain. 
The  old  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  either  br 
earthquake  or  by  an  unusual  flood  on  the  river,  was  situated 
2  miles  north  of  the  present  town.  On  its  site  the  traces  of 
old  foundations  are  still  visible,  and  numerous  antique  jewels^ 
beads,  seals,  ornaments^  and  copper  coins  are  found  during  the 
rains.  Population  has  risen  from  34,691  in  1891  to  39,892  in 
1901,   Hindus  number  27,639^  or  69  per  cent,  j  MusaUnSns* 
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10,539,  or  26  per  cent. ;  and  Jains,  1,259,  or  3  per  '^ent.  The 
city  is  divided  into  numerous  wards.  Among  them  may  be 
noticed  Jayapura,  named  after  Sawai  Jai  Singh  of  Jaipur,  who, 
when  governor  of  Malwa,  erected  an  observatory  in  this  part 
of  the  city,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  standing.  The 
Bohra  Bakhal  consists  of  three  wards  inhabited  by  the  Bohra 
trading  community,  whose  members  are  Shiahs,  and  include 
the  principal  merchants  of  the  city.  The  ward  known  as  the 
Kot  or  fort  occupies  the  elevated  ground  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  which  is  said  in  former  days  to  have  lain  outside  the  old 
city  in  the  great  Mahakalbaa  or  forest  of  Mah5k§l.  Here 
stands  the  temple  of  Mah^kSl,  on  the  site  of  the  famous 
structure  destroyed  by  the  iconoclast  Altamsh  in  1235.  Near 
it  is  a  palace  formerly  the  residence  of  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia. 
The  remaining  wards  are,  as  a  rule,  called  after  the  classes 
which  inhabit  them.  Many  of  the  houses  are  adorned  with 
fine  carved  balconies  and  fronts ;  but  few  are  of  any  size,  and 
the  town  has  a  general  air  of  decline,  in  spite  of  its  increasing 
population.  A  laige  market  is  held  every  Wednesday  for 
commercial  purposes.  Three  times  a  year  a  religious  fair 
takes  place  at  the  Sivarfttri  in  the  month  of  MSgh  (February), 
and  on  the  full  moons  of  Baisflkh  (May)  and  Kartik 
(November).  Besides  these  yearly  meetings,  a  great  religious 
gathering  called  the  Sinhast  foir  is  held  once  in  twelve  years. 

Ujjain  is  one  of  the  seven  sacred  cities  of  India,  not  yielding 
even  to  Benares  in  sanctity.  Orthodox  Hindus  believe  that 
it  has  existed  from  time  immemorial ;  and  according  to  the 
Tantias,  it  is  the  ptthasihSna  at  which  the  elbow  of  Sati  fell,  on 
the  dismemberment  of  her  body  by  Siva.  It  is  also  the  first 
meridian  of  longitude  of  the  Hindu  geographers.  In  early 
days  Ujjain  waS  known  as  AvanH,  and  the  surrounding  country 
as  Avantidesh.  This  name  was  certainly  in  use  as  late  as  the 
second  century,  and  even  occurs  in  an  inscription  of  the  tenth, 
while  it  is  still  onployed  by  Brahmans  in  devotional  exercises. 

The  early  history  of  the  place  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
but  it  appears  to  have  soon  become  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Aryan  tribes  who  settled  in  M5lw5.  In  Buddhist 
literature^  the  kingdom  of  AvantI  is  described  as  one  of  the 
four  great  powers  of  India,  while  a  romantic  legend  is  related 
of  the  elopement  and  marriage  of  Vasuladatta,  daughter  of 
king  Pajjota  of  Ujeni,  with  king  Udena  of  the  neighbouring 
realm  of  Kausdmbhi.  At  Ujjain  there  was  at  one  time  a 
Buddhist  monastery  known  as  the  Southern  ATount,  while  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  Kach^a,  one  of  Sakyamuni's  greatest 
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disciples.  Ujiain  im  the  central  mait  for  all  produce  enteri^ 
from  the  western  coast,  and  at  the  same  time  the  principal  sta^ 
on  the  voote  from  the  Deccan  to  Srftvastl,  thea  the  capttal  of 
the  gieat  lEingdom  of  Kosala, 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Ujpun  is  on  the  rise  of  the 
M auiyan  empire,  when  Asoka,  afterwards  emperor  and  the 
greatest  upholder  of  Buddhism,  was  sent  to  Ujiain  as  vioeroy 
of  the  western  provinces.  Nothing  is  again  heard  of  Ujjaiis 
till  the  second  centmy  A.D.,  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  western  Kshatmpa  dominions  under  ChSshtana.  It  was 
at  this  time  known  to  the  classical  writers,  as  Ptolemy 
(A.D.  150)  mentions  ChlUhtana  as  Tiastenos  of  Oaene^  while 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  written  a  century  later. 
Ozene  is  noted  as  &  trading  centre  whence  onyx  stones^  por- 
celain, fine  muslins^  mallow-coloured  muslins,  and  no  saaatt 
quantities  of  oidinaiy  cottons,  as  well  as  spikenard,  costus^ 
and  bdellium,  were  exported  througli  the  port  of  Barugasa  or 
Broach  near  Sural.  For  close  on  three  centuries  it  remained 
ID  the  hand  of  the  Kshatrapas,  till  about  400,  when  it  pasaed 
to  Chandra  Gupta  II  of  Magadha.  The  Gupta  occupation  is 
of  special  interest,  as  there  arc  some  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  unorthodox  foreign  Kshatrapas  and  the 
contemporary  revival  of  Brahrnanisn:i  gave  rise  to  the  well- 
known  tradition  of  Vikramajit  of  Ujjain,  the  King  Arthur  of 
India,  at  whose  court  the  '  nine  gems,'  the  brij^btest  geoinses 
of  India,  arc  supposed  to  have  flourished 

In  the  seventh  century,  Ujjain  was  included  m  the  empire  of 
Harshavardhana  of  Kanauj.  After  his  death  in  648,  a  period 
of  revolution  and  unrest  obtained  till  the  rise  of  the  Rajput 
clans  in  the  ninth  century,  when  Ujjain  fell  to  the  Paramiras, 
From  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century  the  Paramaras  became 
so  identified  with  Ujjain  that  subsequent  traditioti  has  con- 
verted Vikramaditya  of  Ujjain  into  a  Paramara.  During  tliis 
period  Ujjain  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  cities  in  those  daj-'S, 
and  was  continually  sacked  by  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  the 
Ch^ukyas  of  Gujarat,  the  Kahclmrib  ui  Chcdi,  the  Chandels 
of  Bundelkhand,  the  Rashtrakutas  of  Malkhcd,  and  other 
Rajput  dans.  On  the  decline  of  the  Paramara  iX)wer  in  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  place  appears  to  have  fallen 
temporarily  to  the  Tonwars  and  Chauh&ns.  In  1 235  Altamsh, 
who  had  just  taken  Bbllsa,  marched  on  Uijain  and  sadted  it, 
destroying  all  the  temples,  and  among  them  the  renowned 
shrine  of  Mahikal,  iamous  wherever  the  Hindu  religioii  eiiated, 
taking  away  the  Umfgem  to  Delhi 
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From  this  time  Ujjain  remained  a  Muhammadan  possession 
till  the  eighteenth  century.  From  1401  to  1531  it  was  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Milwa,  but,  not  being  the  capital^  was  of  no 
espedal  tmportuice.  In  156a  it  fell  to  Akbar,  and  became  the 
chief  town  of  the  SiM  of  Ifilwi.  In  1658  took  place  the 
battle  near  U))ain,  in  wbieb  Amangaeb  and  Miuid  defeated 
Jaswant  Singh  of  Jodhpur,  who  was  fighting  on  behalf  of  prince 
PU,  The  actual  scene  of  the  battte  is  Dharmatpur,  renamed 
FatehSbid  by  Aurangzeb  after  the  victory,  and  now  a  station 
on  the  Rljputioa-MSlwft  Railwaj.  The  cenotaph  of  lUjI 
iUtan  Singh  of  RatlaoB,  who  fell  in  the  fii^t,  still  standson  the 
field  of  battle.  In  1733^  during  the  leign  of  Mnhammad  Shil^ 
Mahaii|l  Sawii  Jai  Singh  of  Ja^rar  was  made  govemor  ol 
Milwi,  la  1743  Biji  Sao  Peshwi  became  deputy-govemor, 
and  Ujjain  finally  paired  to  Sindhia  ahonc  17501  Until  r&ie^ 
when  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia  founded  his  new  capital  of  TewhlraT, 
Vjjain  was  the  chief  town  of  his  dominions.  In  1799  it  was 
sacked  by  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar« 

The  town  is  managed  by  a  numc^MiIity,  established  in  1898. 
The  municipal  income  amounts  to  Rs.  x8,ooo  per  annum^ 
derived  mainly  from  octroi.  A  \vater«ipply  scheme  has  been 
completed.  Ujjain  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sar  Subah  of 
the  Malwa  prdnt^  and  contains  two  State  hospitals,  a  dis-> 
pensary  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  who 
have  a  station  in  the  town,  the  Madhav  GoUege  teaching  up 
to  the  university  entrance  standard,  and  sevens  chools  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls.  Numerous  private  institutions  for  teaching 
Sanskrit  and  the  vernaculars  are  situated  in  the  town. 

As  already  stated,  Ujjain  was  a  celebrated  mart  early  in  the 
Christian  cm.  Its  commercial  importance  declined  at  the 
bei^miiing  of  the  nineteenth  century,  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Lashkar  as  the  capital  of  the  Gwalior  State  and  the 
rise  in  imix)rtance  of  Indore,  but  was  revived  between  1880 
and  1897  by  the  <j[)cning  of  the  Ujjain- Rat  lam- God  hra  branch 
of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway,  the  Ajmer- 
Khandwa  branch  of  the  Rajputana-Malwa  Railway,  and  the 
Ujjain-Bhopal  Railway  (1897).  A  cxDnsiderable  trade  is  now 
carried  on,  maiiiiy  wiili  Bombay,  in  cotton,  grain,  and  opium. 
One  of  the  Government  dep6ts  at  which  duty  is  paid  on  the 
la^t  commodity  has  been  established  here. 

Raghugarh  (Rdghogarh).  —  Mediatized  chiefship  of  the 
Central  India  Agency,  undct  the  Resident  at  Gwalior.  The 
State  lies  betwc»en  24*  6'  and  24'  34°  N.  and  77®  7'  and 
77°  25'  IL,  about  17  miles  south-west  of  Guna,  in  the  Khichli 
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wM  district  of  M&lwS.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fort  of 
Rfighugarh,  founded  by  LSI  Singh  Khichi  in  1677,  and  called 
after  a  statue  of  Vishnu  alleged  to  have  been  dug  up  on  the  spot. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  1x2  square  miles,  between  the  Khicbl 
esutes  of  Dhamaoda  on  the  north  and  Garha  on  the  south, 
and  the  Siionj  and  Chhabra  pargBmas  of  Tonk  State  on 
the  east  and  west  The  territory  is  situated  in  the  Deccan 
trap  area  and  is  much  cut  up  by  small  hills,  but  the  soil  in  the 
valleys  is  very  fertile  and  bous  excellent  crops  of  all  the 
ordinary  grains,  and  of  poppy.  The  PSrbati  river,  which  flows 
along  the  western  border,  gives  a  perennial  supply  of  water. 
The  flora  and  &una  are  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  Mftlw^.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  and  the  annual  rainfall  about  30  inches. 

Though  this  State  is  now  a  small  one,  considerable  interest 
attaches  to  its  chief  as  the  recognized  head  of  the  KhfchI 
Chauh&ns,  once  a  powerful  branch  of  the  great  clan  to  which 
the  famous  Prithwi  Raj,  the  last  Hindu  ruler  of  Delhi, 
belonged.  The  branch  is  represented  in  Central  India  by  the 
chiefs  of  RSghugarh,  Dhamaoda,  Maksudaxgarh,  Khilchi- 
FUR,  and  Garha,  The  Khichi  section  of  the  clan  is  descended 
from  Aje  Rao,  second  son  of  M&nik  Rai  of  Sambhar.  The 
Khfchis  appear  to  have  settled  first  in  the  Sind-Sagar  doab  in 
the  Punjab,  migrating  south  after  the  defeat  of  Prithwi  Raj  by 
Muizz-ud  din  in  1192.  They  then  settled  at  Gfigrauii.  now  in 
the  Jhalawar  State.  In  1203  Deo  .Sinf^h  of  Gagraun  received 
a  grant  of  land  from  the  Delhi  eiiiptror,  which  w;\s  extendtxi 
by  further  grants  to  his  successors,  so  that  the  Kiiichi  domains, 
by  the  seventeenth  century,  comprised  most  of  the  country 
between  Guna,  Sarangpur,  Shujalpur,  and  BhTlsa,  the  tract 
receiving  the  name  of  Khichiwara  or  '  the  land  of  the  Khichis.' 
In  1697  Gagraun  was  taken  from  them  by  Bhim  Singh  of 
Kotah,  and  Bajranggarh  became  their  stronghold,  the  palace 
and  fort  of  Raghugarh  being  built  seven  years  later.  The 
fortunes  of  the  Raghugarh  chiefs  began  to  wane  iloiit  r78o, 
when  they  were  iiarassed  by  Mahadji  iimdlaa,  whn  ini]>risoned 
Raja  Balwant  Singh  and  his  son  Jai  Singh.  l  iic  tcud  thus 
commenced  lasted  till  1818,  being  carried  on  principally  by 
a  Khich!  Thftkur,  Shcr  Singh,  who  systematically  devastated 
the  Khichi  territory  so  as  to  render  it  valueless  to  Sindhia.  In 
1 816  Sindhta's  general,  Jean  Baptiste  Filose,  granted  the  dis- 
trict of  Maksudangarh,  till  then  a  part  of  Usis  State,  to  Beit 
Sil,  a  member  of  the  same  fiunily^  whose  descendants  still  hold 
it.  On  the  death  of  Jai  Singh  in  1818  disputes  aiose  as  to  the 
Raghugarh  succession^  which  were  settled  by  the  interventioii 
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of  the  British  authorities,  who  mediated  an  agreement  between 
Sindhia  and  the  Rslghugarh  chief,  by  which  he  received  the  fort 
and  town  of  RSghugarh  and  land  in  the  vicinity,  supposed  then 
to  be  worth  r-4  lakhs  yearly,  with  the  proviso  that  any  revenue 
derived  from  these  lands  exceeding  Rs.  55,000  should  be  paid 
over  to  the  Gwalior  I)arbar,  who  on  its  side  was  to  make 
good  any  deficiency.  The  State  was  never  able  to  make  up 
tlie  stipulated  sum,  and  in  the  Gwalior  Darbar  c  easef!  its 

payments  on  the  ground  that  the  State  could,  if  under  proper 
management,  produce  the  required  minimum.  Disputes  in 
the  family  complicated  matters  still  further  ;  and  in  1843,  ^^^^^ 
the  consent  antl  mediation  of  the  British  Government,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  original  agreement  should  be  replaced  by 
separate  agreements  with  the  principal  members  of  the  family. 
In  accordance  with  this,  Bijai  Singh  received  52  villages  form- 
ing the  Gahha  estate,  and  Chhatar  Sal  32  villages  forming  the 
Thakurat  of  Dharnaoda,  while  Ajit  Singh  continued  at  Raghu- 
garh,  holding  it  under  the  agreement  of  18 18.  AjU  Singh  was 
succeeded  by  Jai  Mandal  Singh  in  1857.  Bikram^jlt  Singh, 
who  succeeded  in  1900,  was  deposed  in  1902  for  maladmin- 
istration. The  present  chief  is  Bahadur  Singh,  who  was 
adopted  by  liik  ram  ajit  Singh  from  a  collateral  bi  ancl  i  and  is 
still  a  minor,  having  been  born  ui  1891.  He  bears  the 
hereditary  title  of  Raja. 

The  population  has  been:  (1881)  16,920,  (1891)  18,123, 
and  (1901)  19,446.  Hindus  number  13,968,  or  72  percent.;  and 
Animists,  4,080,  or  21  per  cent.,  mostly  Saharias.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  7  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade,  and 
the  density  is  173  persons  per  square  mile.  The  language 
commonly  spoken  is  the  RingrI  dialect  of  RajasthftnT.  Only 
1*5  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  literate.  The  popula- 
tion is  almost  entirely  supported  by  agriculture.  Of  the  total 
area,  42  square  miles,  or  37  per  cent.,  are  under  cultivation, 
of  which  3  square  miles  are  irrigable.  About  23  sc^uare 
miles  are  cultivable  but  not  cultivated.  Of  the  cropped 
area  a  square  miles  are  under  poppy,  the  rest  being  sown 
with  cereals  and  other  crops.  The  total  revenue  is  about 
Rs.  sa,ooo^  of  which  Rs.  37,000  is  derived  from  the  land. 
Till  forty  years  ago  the  State  had  its  own  silver  coinage,  but 
the  British  rupee  is  now  current.  The  chief  being  a  minor, 
the  State  is  at  present  managed  by  a  superintendent  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Resident  at  Gwalior. 

The  capital,  Raghugarh,  b  situated  in  34^  27'  K.  and 
77**  12'  £.   Population  (1901),  3,866.   The  chief  feature  of 
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the  place  is  the  old  polace-fart,  which  stands  on  a  low  hill 
about  i,8oo  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Round  it  lie  the 
remains  of  the  city  wall,  which  formerly  enclosed  a  circuit  of 
about  4  miles,  within  which  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  can  still 
be  seen,  the  modem  town  lying  outside  it.  It  has  a  school, 
a  hospital^  and  a  post  office. 

[R.  Bum,  *The  Bajranggarh  Mint  and  Coins,'  Journal^ 
Asiaik  Society  of  Bengal^  1897,  Part  I.] 

KhantftdMna.— Small  sanai  Sute  in  the  Central  India 
Agency,  under  the  Resident  at  Gwalior.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  68  square  miles,  lying  round  the  town  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Jhfinsi  District  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Gwalior  State.  Although 
the  State  is  situated  politically  in  the  Gwalior  Residency,  it  lies 
geographically  in  Bundelkhand,  and  until  1888  was  included 
in  the  Political  Chaii^e  of  that  name. 

Khaniidhana  was  originally  a  part  of  OrchbS;  but  in  1724 
was  granted  by  MahirajS  Udot  Singh  of  Orchhft  to  his  son 
Amar  Singh,  together  with  the  villages  of  Mohangarfa  and  Ahar. 
On  the  dismemberment  of  the  Orchhft  State  by  the  MarftthSs 
a  sanad  was  granted  to  Amar  Singh  by  the  Peshwft  in  r75i, 
confirming  him  in  his  grant.  The  question  of  suzerainty  was, 
from  this  time  onward,  always  a  subject  of  contention  be- 
tween the  chiefs  of  Orchha  and  of  the  Maratha  State  of  Jhansi. 
On  the  lapse  of  the  latter  State  in  1854,  the  Khaniadhana  chief, 
Pirthip&l  Bahadur  Ju  Deo,  claimed  absolute  independence.  It 
was,  however,  ruled  that  he  was  dependent  on  the  British 
Government  as  successor  to  all  the  rights  previously  exercised 
by  the  Peshwft;  and  a  sanad  was  accordingly  granted  in  1862 
confirming  him  in  his  possession,  a  sanad  of  adoption  being 
granted  at  the  same  time.  The  chiefis  of  Khaniadhftna  are 
Bundela  RSjputs  of  the  Orchha  house,  and  bear  die  title  of 
Jaglrdar.  The  present  chief,  Chitra  Singh,  who  succeeded  in 
1869,  obtained  the  title  of  Raja  as  a  personal  distinction  in 
1877. 

The  population  has  been  :  (iS^^t)  t  3,494,  (1891)  14,871,  and 
(1901)  15,528.  Hindus  number  13,548,  or  87  per  cent.  ;  and 
Animists,  1,208,  or  8  per  cent,,  rhiefly  Saharias.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  4  per  cent,  since  1891,  and  its  density  is 
243  persons  per  square  mile.  The  chief  dialect  is  Bundel- 
khand!. Only  T  i>er  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  literate.  The 
principal  castes  are  I'hakurs  (Bundela)  and  other  Rijputs,  and 
the  population  is  almost  entirely  supported  by  agriculture.  The 
State  contains  49  villages. 
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The  country  is  rocky,  belonging  to  the  Kundelkhand  gneiss 
area.  In  the  valleys,  where  intru.sive  dikes  of  trap  are  met 
with,  good  soil  is  produced  by  its  disintegration,  bearing  fair 
c  rops  of  all  the  ordnury  grain^j.  Of  the  total  area,  21  square 
miles,  or  32  per  ci nL,  are  under  cultivation,  of  which  13  are 
itTii^:itLd.  About  ^7  ;vqu:irt:  miles  are  capable  of  cultivaiioii, 
tlie  rest  being  rocky  and  liieclaimable.  The  chief  exercises 
full  powers  in  all  general  administrative  liiatiers.  In  criminal 
cases  he  is  required  to  report  all  heinous  crimes  to  the  Resi- 
dent at  Gwalior.  The  total  revenue  is  Rs.  22,000,  of  which 
Rs.  18,000  is  derived  from  the  land.  The  British  rupee  was 
made  legal  tender  in  1886.  There  are  two  schools  in  the 
State  and  one  dispensary. 

The  chief  pkce  is  Khaiuidhina»  situated  in  25^  N.  and 
78^  8'  £.  Population  (i 901),  2,192.  It  contains  a  small  fort 
in  which  the  chief  lives,  and  also  fl  school  and  a  dispensaiy. 

PSron  (or  Narwar). — ^Mediatized  chiefship  in  the  Central 
India  Agency,  under  tiie  Resident  at  Gwalior.  It  is  a  minor 
Siate^  about  60  square  miles  in  area,  surrounding  the  village  of 
PSron. 

Though  the  holder  is  of  very  ancient  &mily,  bebg  descended 
from  the  KachwSha  clan,  of  which  the  MahirSj&  of  Jaipur  is 
now  the  |nrincipal  representative,  the  present  holding  has  only 
existed  since  181 8,  the  chiefs  immediate  ancestor  having  been 
driven  from  Narwar  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  the  troops  of  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia.  In  x8i8,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Resident  at  Gwalior,  the  present  estate  of 
Paron  was  granted  to  Midho  Singh  under  the  British  guarantee, 
on  the  condition  that  he  disbanded  his  army  and  ceased  from 
plundering.  When  the  Mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  MSn  Singh, 
nephew  and  successor  of  MSdho  Singh,  joined  the  rebels.  His 
fort  was  assaulted  and  he  was  forced  to  fly.  Seeing  the  turn 
events  were  taking,  he  surrendered  in  1859^  and  was  reinstated 
in  his  possessions.  Later  on  he  undertook  to  secure  the  rebel 
TintiA  Topi,  the  Nana  Sahib's  agent,  who  was  then  wandering 
in  these  districts.  After  handing  Tantia  Topi  over,  an  annuity 
of  Rs.  1,000  was  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity. 
On  his  death  on  December  31,  1882,  the  Gwalior  Darbar  con- 
tended that  the  guarantee  should  lapse,  owing  to  the  chiefs 
defection  in  1857,  a  \new  which  the  Government  of  India  de- 
clined to  accept,  and  the  succession  was  continued  to  his  son, 
Gajendra  Singh..  The  present  holder  is  Raja  Mahendra  Singh, 
who  was  born  in  1892,  and  succeeded  in  1899,  the  State 
being  administered  by  a  Kamdar  under  the  direct  super- 
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vision  of  the  Resident  at  Gwaliui.    The  chief  b^rs  the  title 

of  Kajri. 

'1  lie  pupLiUiion  has  been  :  {1881)  7,328,  (1891)  7,984,  ai;d 
(1901)  5,557.  Hindus  number  4,562,  or  82  per  cent.;  and 
Animists,  891,  chiefly  Saharias  and  Minas.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion only  1  per  cent  are  literate.  There  are  thirty-one  villages, 
of  which  Munden  (population,  1,165)  is  the  largest,  though  not 
that  from  which  the  State  takes  its  name.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  present  administration  are  situated  in  this  place,  and  a 
school  and  a  dispensary  have  been  opened  there. 

Of  the  total  area,  16  square  miles  are  unda  cultivation,  of 
which  one  square  mile  is  inrigated;  of  the  uncultivated 
area,  24  square  mUes  are  capable  of  cultivation.  Good  crops 
of  all  ordinary  grains  and  poppy  are  grown.  The  total 
revenue  is  Rs.  25,000,  of  which  Rs.  18,500  is  derived  from 
the  land. 

Garha. — Petty  State  in  the  Central  India  Agency,  under  the 
Resident  at  Gwalior,  with  an  area  of  about  44  square  miles, 
and  a  population  (1901)  of  9,481.  It  was  originally  included 
in  the  Rachugarh  State  ;  hut  fiunily  feuds  necessitated  the 
grant  of  a  separate  ji^r  to  (he  various  members  of  the  KhIchI 
family,  and  in  1843  Kjai  Sngh  obtained  a  sanad  for  fifky- 
two  vilb^es,  with  a  revenue  estimated  at  Rs.  15,000.  The 
State  is  much  cut  up  by  small  hilk;  but  the  soil  in  the 
valleys  is  fertile  and  bears  good  crops,  induding  poppy,  which 
is  a  valuable  asset,  (he  opium  being  exported  to  Ujfcdn.  The 
chief  is  a  KhIchI  ChauhSn  Rajput  of  the  R9ghugaih  &mOy, 
and  bears  the  title  of  RSjS.  The  present  holder,  named  Dhlrat 
Singh,  succeeded  in  1901.  As  he  is  a  minor,  the  State  is 
managed  by  a  Kamdar  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Resident.  The  total  revenue  is  Rs.  22,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture on  administration  Rs.  13,000.  The  administrative  head- 
quarters are  at  J5mner  (population,  901),  where  a  dispensar>' 
and  a  school  are  situated.  The  chief  place  is  Garha,  situated 
on  the  eastern  scarp  of  (he  Malwa  plateau  in  25^  z'  N.  and 
78°  3'  E.    It  also  has  a  school  and  a  dispensary. 

Umri. — Petty  chiefship  in  the  Central  India  Agency,  under 
the  Resident  at  Gwalior,  with  an  area  of  about  60  square  miles, 
and  a  population  (1901)  of  2,469.  The  chiefs  of  Umrf  and 
Bhadaura  are  Sesodia  Rajputs  of  the  Silgaravat  branch,  being 
descended  from  a  younger  son  of  Raja  Udai  Singh  (1537-72), 
the  founder  of  Udaipur,  called  Sagarji,  who,  with  Akbar^s 
assistance,  managed  for  a  time  to  seize  the  rule  of  Mcwar  from 
his  brother.  Pratap  Singh,  fifth  in  descent  from  Sagarji,  con- 
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trived  in  1636,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Xawab  of  Nahargarh, 
a  Rathor  I\riif)i!t  who  had  turned  Mnhammadan,  to  seize 
UmrT,  then  in  the  possession  of  Thakur  I'ahlad  Singh,  a 
Tagara  E.ajpi:t  Pratap's  daughter  was  married  to  Raja  Ram 
Singh  of  Kotah,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jajau  in  1707- 
Pratap's  son  Himmat,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Kotah 
State,  had  three  sons,  of  whom  Jagat  Singh  received  Bhadaura 
and  other  villages,  Jai  Singh  received  villages  now  included  in 
Bhadaura  and  UmrT,  and  Khiaoda  Man  received  certain  vil- 
lages, some  of  which  form  the  Khiaoda  estate.  (See  table, 
(iWALiOR  Kksidencv.)  In  the  Maratha  period  these  estates 
lost  much  territor)'.  The  present  ruler  is  Pirthi  Singh,  who 
succeeded  in  1882,  and  bears  the  hereditary  title  of  Raja. 

The  tract  in  which  the  State  is  situated  is  somewhat  broken 
up  by  small  hills,  but  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  the 
people  are  well-to-do.  The  total  re\  cnue  is  Rs.  6,000,  the  cost 
of  administration  being  Rs.  3,500.  Till  1897  the  revenue  was 
paid  in  the  Phul  shdhi  coinage  struck  at  Raghugarh,  Shadora, 
and  Chanden,  ijut  is  now  collci  ied  in  British  rupees. 

Umr!,  the  chief  place,  is  situated  in  24*^  45'  N.  and  if  19'  E. 
PopukiLion  (190T),  581. 

Bhadaura.-Mi  diatized  petty  chiefship  in  the  Central  India 
Agcnc),  under  the  Resident  at  Gwalior,  with  a  population  of 
2,275  ('9oO-  '^'^">^  ViXQ^x  is  about  50  square  miles,  and  it  com- 
prises 16  villages.  Though  the  Bhadaura  family  has  long  held 
its  present  possessions,  the  chiefship  itself  was  created  only  in 
1820  by  a  grant  of  5  villages  from  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Resident,  the  grantee  Man  Singh  under- 
taking to  put  a  $top  to  the  depredations  of  a  marauding  ^^nu/J, 
Sohan  ^ngfa.  The  chief  is  a  Sesodia  RSjput  of  the  Udaipur 
house,  and  bears  the  title  of  Rlj^  Jagat  Singh  Sesodia,  son  of 
Himmat  Singh  of  Umri,  originally  acquired  BhadauHl  about 
1720.  The  present  chief,  Ran  jit  Singh,  succeeded  in  190 1,  and 
being  a  minor,  the  State  is  managed  by  a  Kamddtr  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Resident. 

About  10  square  miles,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  are 
under  cultivation.  The  total  revenue  is  Rs.  5,000,  and  the 
expenditure  on  the  administration  Rs*  4,000.  The  chief  place 
is  BhadaurS,  situated  in  24°  48'  N.  and  77^  24'  £.,  on  the 
Agra-Bombay  road,  11  miles  north  of  Guna.  Population 
(1901X  647.  In  former  days  some  business  used  to  be  done 
with  merchants  who  passed  up  and  down  the  road,  but  the 
opening  of  the  Guna-BSnui  and  Siprf-Gwalior  railways  has 
reduced  the  traffic  to  a  very  small  amount 
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Chhabra  District. — Ono  of  the  Ceiuial  Ind  j  / 
of  the  State  of  Tonk,  Rajputlna.    It  is  for  certain  purpo-^es 
included  in  the  political  charge  of  the  Resident  at  Gwa  or. 
It  has  an  area  of  312  square  miles,  and  lies  between  24  28' 
and  24°  53'  N.  and  76°  43'  and  77°  5'  E.,  being  boun  I'-d 
on  {he  north  by  Gwalior  and  Kotah,  on  the  west  by  Ko:a:i, 
and  on  the  south  and  east  by  Gwalior.    It  is  in  shape  an 
irregular  triangle,  and  consists  of  three  natural  divisions^ 
aicivdra^  munjwaray  and  plchwdray  the  first  of  which  is  flat 
and  fertile,  while  the  other  two  are  crossed  by  a  range  of 
well-wooded  hills.   The  principal  rivers  are  the  Parbati  and 
its  tributary,  the  Andheri ;  neither  actually  enters  the  district, 
the  former  flowing  along  the  entire  eastern  and  northern 
borders,  and  the  latter  forming  the  westeni  botindary  for 
about  25  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  36,046,  com- 
pared with  46,473  in  1891.   There  are  185  villages  and  one 
town,  Chhabra  (population,  6,724).   The  principal  castes 
are  Chamirs,  Dhftkars,  Brfthmans»  and  DodhSs,  forming  re- 
spectively iz,  9^  7,  and  7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Chhabra 
pargana  is  said  to  have  been  first  colonized  by  the  Khichi 
Chauhin  RSjputs,  and  in  1295  Giigal  Singh  of  this  dan 
founded  the  fort  of  Gugor,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the 
chief  town.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
district  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  who 
in  1816  made  it  over  to  Amir  Khin,  to  whom  its  possession 
was  guaranteed  by  the  British  Government  in  the  treaty  of 
181 7.  Of  the  total  area,  about  245  square  miles,  or  78  per 
cent.,  are  khaUa^  paying  revenue  direct  to  the  State,  and 
the  khdlsa  area  available  for  cultivation  is  about  166  square 
miles.  Of  the  latter,  about  79  square  miles,  or  47  per  cent., 
were  cultivated  in  1903-4,  the  irrigated  area  being  7  square 
miles.  Of  the  cropped  area,  wheat  occupied  about  36  per 
c&DX^  jewor  29,  gram  8,  maize  6,  and  poppy  5}  per  cent. 
The  revenue  ftom  all  sources  is  about  1*4  lakhs,  of  which 
three-fourths  is  derived  from  the  land.  Oranges  are  a  speciality 
of  the  places  and  are  exported  in  oonsideraUe  quantities.  The 
B&ui-Biran  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
runs  for  about  22  miles  through  the  district,  having  two 
station  ,  one  about  a  mile  north  of  Chhabra  town. 

Chhabra  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  pargana  of  the 
same  name  in  the  State  of  Tonk,  Rajputana  (within  the  limits 
of  the  Central  India  Agency),  situated  in  24°  39'  N.  and 
76°  52'  on  the  right  bank  of  a  stream  called  the  Retri, 
about  125  miles  south-east  of  Tonk  dty,  and  one  mile  south 
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of  Chhabra  station  on  the  Bma-Baran  branch  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Population  (1901),  6.724.  The 
town  possesses  a  strong  fort,  said  to  have  been  built  b)'  the 
Khichls  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  post  and  telegraph  office, 
a  small  jail,  a  vernacular  school,  and  a  dispensary  for  out- 
patients. 


INDORE  RESiDENCV 


ladore  Reatdency. — Political  Chaige  in  Cenlxal  India, 
created  m  1818.  In  1854  the  appointment  of  Resident  at 
Indole  was  merged  in  that  of  the  Agent  to  the  Govemor- 
General  for  Central  India,  who  continued  to  hold  direct 
charge  of  portions  of  the  Indore  State  in  addition  to  the 
superior  control  of  the  whole  Agency.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary in  1899  to  appoint  a  separate  officer  to  the  political 
charge  of  the  Indore  State.  The  Resident  now  holds  charge 
of  the  whole  State,  except  the  parganas  of  Law3ni,  Chikalda, 
and  Petlawad,  which  are  under  the  Political  Agent  in  Bho- 
pftwar ;  Talen  and  SundarsI,  under  the  Political  Agent,  BhopAl ; 
NandwSs  (or  Nandwai),  under  the  Mewfir  Residency,  R&jpu- 
tSna ;  and  Alampur,  under  the  Political  Agent  in  Bundelkhand. 

The  Residency  has  an  area  of  8,960  square  miles,  and 
a  population  (1901)  of  833,410,  of  whom  Hindus  number 
662,888,  or  79  per  cent.;  Musalmans,  77,825;  Animists, 
73,638 ;  Jains,  13,487 ;  and  Christians,  4,565.  The  density 
of  population  is  93  persons  per  square  mile.  The  chief  towns 
are  Indorb  (population,  including  the  Agent  to  the  Governor^ 
General's  Camp  or  Residency  limits,  97,804),  the  cantonment 
of  Mhow  (36,039),  RAMPURik  (8,273),  Khargon  (7,624), 
Maheshwar  (7,042),  Mehidpur  (6,681),  Barwaha  (6^094), 
Bhanpura  (4,639),  and  Tarana  (4,490).  There  are  alsi 
3,089  villages  in  the  charge.  The  Resident  has  his  head* 
quarters  in  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General's  Camp  at 
Indore, 

Bonn-  Indore  State  (/W/}r).— Native  State  in  the  Central  India 

d«riet,con-  Agency,  under  the  Resident  at  Indore,  lying  between  21°  22' 
and'huf"'        ^6°  3'  N.  and  74"  30'  and  78*  51'  E.,  with  an  area 
and  river    of  9,500  square  miles,  including  the  isolated  pargana  of 
systems,    ^^ndwas  or  Nandwai  (area  36  square  miles),  which  lies 
geographically  in  Rajputana.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Gwalior  State ;  on  the  east  by  the  States  of  Dewas  and  Dhar 
and  the  Nimar  District  of  the  Central  Provinces  ;  on  the  south 
hy  the  Khnndcsh  District  nf  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  and  on 
the  west  by  t!ie  Slates  of  Barwani  and  DhJir.    The  State  takes 
its  name  from  its  capital  town,  originally  the  small  village  of 
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Indreshwar  or  Indore,  which  was  first  raised  to  .i  place  of 
importance  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  after  1818  became 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  Holkar  family. 

The  State  is  formed  of  several  detached  tracts,  of  which  the 
largest  and  most  compact  lies  south  of  the  Narbada  river.  ^ 
These  tracts  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  main 
sections,  which  correspond  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
plateau  and  the  hilly  tract.  The  plateau  section  comprises  the 
portion  winch  lies  in  Malwa  proper,  and  is  included  in 
the  Rampura-Bhanpura,  Mehidpur,  and  Indore  districts. 
The  country  in  this  section,  except  for  the  range  lying  north 
of  Ranipura  and  some  scattered  hills  in  the  Mehidpur  district 
and  Petlawad  pargana,  is  typical  of  Malwa  generally.  The 
hilly  tract,  which  comprises  the  Nimar  and  Nemawak  districts, 
lies  partly  o\\  and  partly  south  of  the  great  Vindhyan  scarp, 
the  Nimar  district  including  also  a  portion  of  the  Satpura 
ran^e.  The  pLitcau  section  has  an  ai<  a  of  4,320  square 
miles,  the  hilly  tract  an  area  of  5,143  iquaiL:  miles.  Besides 
these  two  sections,  the  small  isolated  par^LViU  of  Alamj^ur 
in  Bundelkhand,  with  an  area  of  37  square  miles,  owes  its 
existence  solely  to  the  presence  in  it  of  the  cenotaph  of 
MalhSr  Rao  Holkar.  The  great  Vindhyan  range,  which 
almost  bisects  the  State,  determines  its  watershed.  All  the 
streams  north  of  this  barrier  flow  towards  the  Jumna-Ganges 
iodb^  the  chief  stream  being  the  Chambal,  with  its  tributaries, 
the  SiPRA  and  lesser  and  greater  Kau  Sihd.  To  the  south 
of  the  Vindhyas  lies  the  Narbada  river,  with  its  numerous 
tributaries. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  geology  of  the  terri- Geology*, 
tones  that  constitute  Holkar's  dominions.  The  principal  rock 
in  Milwft  is  Deccan  trap,  weathering  superficially  into  the 
black  soil  to  which  the  region  owes  its  great  fertility.  Near 
RSmpura,  east  of  Nimach,  Vindhyan  rocks  of  both  upper  and 
lower  series  are  eiqiosed,  in  addition  to  the  Deccan  trap.  The 
districts  south  of  the  Narbadi,  latgely  occupied  by  the  northern 
^urs  of  the  SStpurft  Hills,  consist  principally  of  Deccan  tiap. 
North  of  the  NarbadS,  the  denudation  of  the  Deccan  trap 
has  proceeded  Ux  enough  to  bring  into  view  an  interesting 
sequence  of  the  underlying  rocks,  including  gneiss,  BijSwars, 
and  Lametas.  Gneiss  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  Nem&> 
war  district,  being  overlaid,  north  of  Chandgarh,  by  Bijftwar 
and  Vindhyan  strata.  Between  KStkat  and  the  Kan&r  river 
and  at  other  places  near  BarwUha,  peculiar  fault  breccias  occur 
*  By  Mr.  E.  Viedtnlmig,  Geological  Survey  of  India. 
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either  within  the  Bijawar  outcrop,  or  separating  the  Bijawars 
from  the  Vindhyans.  The  matrix  of  the  breccia  is  usually 
siliceous,  but  often  contains  a  large  admixture  of  hematite. 
Strata  belonging  to  the  I^ameta  or  infira-trappean  group  cover 
a  large  area  around  Katkut.  They  are  mostly  sandstones 
underlaid  by  conglomerates.  Round  KAtkflt  the  Lameta 
beds  are  unfossiUferous  and  probably  of  fresh-water  origin ; 
but  north  of  Barwaha,  at  the  GhStia  quarries,  the  con^o- 
meiate  underlying  the  sandstone  contaii^s  marine  fossils  iden- 
deal  with  those  found  in  the  cretaceous  limestones  east  of 
Bagh  known  as  the  BSgh  beds.  The  exposure  at  the  Ghida 
quarry  marks  the  easternmost  limit  reached  by  the  sea  in 
which  the  Bigh  beds  were  deposited. 

The  Lameta  group  contains  excellent  building  stones.  The 
sandstone  quarries  at  Ghfttia  north  of  BarwSha,  and  those 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  KanSr  river,  east  of  lOltkat,  have 
supplied  a  great  deal  of  the  material  used  for  constructing  the 
Holkar  State  Railway.  One  of  the  limestones  is  a  rock  made 
up  of  fragments  of  marine  oiganisms  resembling  corals,  known 
for  that  reason  as  coralline  limestone.  It  constitutes  a  stone 
of  great  beauty,  which  has  been  latgely  used  in  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Mandu,  for  which  it  was  obtained  from  the  old 
quarries  near  Chirftkhan.  This  locality  has  been  &mous  geo- 
logically since  1856,  owing  to  the  discovery  there  by  Colonel 
Keatinge  of  the  cretaceous  fossils  which  settled  the  age  of  the 
BSgh  beds. 

Botany.  The  low  rocky  hills  of  northern  Indore  often  bear  a  stunted 
jungle  containing  Butea  finmdosa^  A€ada  otoHm,  A,  CaUfhUt 
and  A,  kueophloea^  and  many  shrubs,  such  as  species  of  Grtmia^ 
ZizyphuSy  Capparis,  Carissa,  and  Tamarix.  In  places  where 
the  forest  is  taller,  the  leading  species  are  Bombax  m^abaritum^ 
SttnuHa  unns,  Atutgassits  latijolia  and  A.  pendukt^  Dkht^- 
sHKhys^  Frosopis,  and  species  of  Cordia,  Farther  south  are 
tracts  with  principally  salai  (BosweUia  serraia)  and  a  thin 
scrub  jungle  of  Fhteggeay  Phyllanthus^  AniieUsma^  and  similar 
shrubs.  Still  farther  south  occur  typical  forests  of  the  Central 
Indian  highland  class,  with  teak,  saj  {Terminah'a  tomtntosa\ 
tendu  ifiiosj^ros  iomentosa\  black-wood  {DalUrgia  latifoUa), 
tims  iftugeinia  daUfergjlindis\  anjan  (Hariwkkia  binaia)^  and 
similar  species. 

Fauna.  All  the  ordinary  wild  animals  are  met  with,  including  tigers, 
leopards,  bears,  hyenas,  sambar^  chttal,  and  antelope.  Bison 
{ Bos  !;nur!/<^)  and  wild  buffalo  [Bu/uiius  arni)  were  formerly 
plentiful  in  the  Satpura  region,  but  are  now  almost,  if  not 
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quite,  extinct.  In  the  Mughal  period  elephants  were  caught 
in  the  Bijagarh  and  Satwas  forests.  Small  game  is  plentiful 
throughout  the  State. 

The  climate  in  MalwS  is  temperate  ;  the  temperature  varies  climate, 
in  the  hot  season  from  46°  to  no**  and  in  the  cold  season  [^"P^ 
from  40°  to  90°.    In  the  districts  south  of  the  Vindhyan  scarp,  rainfall, 
however,  much  higher  temperatures  are  met  with,  while  the 
cold  sca<;on  is  of  short  duration.    The  annu  il   rainfall  on 
the  pLacau  area  averages        uicheS|  and  m  the  hilly  tract 
40  inches. 

The  Holkars  belong  to  the  Dhangar  or  shepherd  caste.  History. 
Their  ancestors  are  said  to  have  migrated  southwards  to  the 
Deccan  from  the  region  round  Muttra,  and  to  have  settled  at 
the  village  of  Hal  or  Hoi  on  the  Nira  river,  40  miles  from 
Poona,  whence  they  take  their  family  name.  Malhir  Rao 
Hdk&r,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Indore,  was  bom  in  1694, 
being  the  only  son  of  Khandojl,  a  simple  peasant.  On  the 
death  of  bis  fiitber,  he  and  his  mother  went  to  live  in  KhSn- 
desh  with  NMyanji,  his  mothei's  brother,  a  man  of  some 
property,  who  maintained  a  body  of  horse  for  his  overlord 
Saidar  Kadam  BSnde.  MalhSr  Rao  was  enrolled  in  this  body 
of  horsey  and  at  the  same  time  married  his  uncle^s  dai^hter, 
Gautama  Bai.  His  soldierly  qualities  rapidly  brought  him  to 
the  front,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Peshwa,  who  in 
1724  took  htm  into  his  service  and  g^ve  him  the  command 
of  500  horse.  SardSr  Kadam  was  delighted  at  the  young 
man's  prowess,  and  permitted  him  to  assume  and  fly  at  the 
head  of  his  body  of  horse  the  banner  of  the  BSnde  fiimily, 
a  triangular  red  and  white  striped  flag,  to  this  day  the  ensign 
of  the  Holkar  house.  In  1728  he  received  a  grant  of  is  dis- 
tricts  in  Mfllwa,  increased  to  82  in  1731.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  acquired  land  south  of  the  NarbadS,  including  the  town 
of  Maheshwar,  which  practicaUy  remained  the  capital  of  the 
Holkar  dominions  until  18 18,  as  Indore^  acquired  in  1733, 
did  not  become  the  real  admimstmtive  capital  until  after  the 
Tkeaty  of  Mandasor.  MalhSr  Rao  at  this  time  possessed  terri- 
tory yielding  an  income  of  74}  lakhs  a  year,  the  Peshwfi 
honouring  him  with  the  title  of  SabahdSr  of  MftlwS.  He  was 
continually  employed  in  the  Peshwi's  conquests,  against  the 
NizSm  (1738),  the  Portuguese  at  Bassein  (1739X  uid  the 
Rohillas  (1751);  and  his  influence  and  possessions  increased 
rapidly.  In  1761  came  the  disastrous  battle  of  Panipat,  which 
broke  the  Maratha  power  for  a  time.  Thus  Maihir  Rao,  from 
being  the  son  of  a  small  peasant,  had  become  at  sixty-seven 
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the  holder  of  vast  temtories  stietching  from  the  Deccan  to  the 
Ganges.  After  the  flight  from  Paiupat,  he  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish and  consolidate  his  power  in  his  possessions.  Death,  how- 
ever, overtook  him  sudden^  at  Alampur  on  May  s,  1766. 
Malh9r  Rao  was  primarily  a  soldier,  and  in  no  way  the  equal 
of  his  contemporary  Mahkdji  Sindhia  as  a  politician ;  but  his 
courage  was  unsurpassed,  and  his  disregard  of  money  pro- 
verbial. He  had  one  son,  Khande  Rao,  who  was  killed  in 
1754.  Khande  Rao's  son,  Male  Rao,  was  a  boy  of  weak 
intellect  He  was  allowed  to  succeed,  but  soon  showed  by 
his  excesses  that  he  was  unfit  to  rule,  and  died  a  raving 
madman  in  1767.  His  mother,  Ahalyft  Bai,  refused  to  adopt 
an  heir  and  personally  assumed  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State.  The  Peshw&'s  uncle,  Raghuba,  who  was 
then  in  Central  India,  wished  to  compel  her  to  adopt;  but 
Mahadji  Sindhia  5up(>orted  Ahalya  Bai,  and  her  position  was 
at  length  recognised.  She  selected  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar,  a 
member  of  the  same  clan  but  not  related  to  the  ruling  family, 
to  bear  titular  honours  and  command  her  armies.  He  was 
a  simple  soldier,  and  served  Ahalyii  Bai  with  unswerving  kq^ty 
until  her  death. 

The  administration  of  Ahalya  Bai  is  still  looked  upon  in 
Central  India  as  that  of  a  model  ruler.  Her  toleration, 
justice,  and  careful  management  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
State  were  soon  shown  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  her 
dominions,  and  the  peace  which  ruled  throughout  her  days. 
Her  charities,  which  extended  all  over  India,  and  include 
buildings  in  Hadrinath,  Gaya,  and  Raraeswaram,  are  proverbial. 
It  was  during  her  rule  that  the  Holkar  Darbar  first  employed 
regnlar  battalions  under  ChLvalier  Dudrenec,  Boyd,  and  others. 

On  the  death  of  Ahalya  Bai  in  1795,  Tukoji  R;io  succeeded. 
Mahadji  Sindhia  had  died  in  i  794,  and  Tukoji,  now  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  looked  up  to  as  the  leading  Maratha  chief. 
He  fol lowed  in  the  steps  of  Ahalya  Bai,  and  during  his  life 
the  prosperity  of  the  State  continued.  Politically,  he  acted 
as  a  check  on  the  youthful  and  warlike  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia, 
which  went  far  to  secure  general  tranquillity  ;  but  he  died 
in  1797,  and  contusion  at  once  followed.  Tukoji  Rao  left 
two  legitimate  sons,  Kashi  Rao  and  Malhar  Rao ;  and  two 
illegitimate  sons,  Jaswant  Rao  and  Vithoji.  Kashl  Rao  was 
of  weak  intellect,  and  ^Slalhar  Rao  had  attempted  to  be 
recognized  by  Tukoji  as  successor.  Failing  to  attain  his 
desire,  Malhar  Rao  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Nana 
Farnavis.    Kashi  Rao  then  appealed  to  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia, 
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who  at  onre  seized  this  opporl unity  of  becoming  practically 
the  manap;er  of  the  Holkar  estates,  and  Malhar  Rao  was 
attacked  and  kiUt  d.  From  this  disaster,  Taswant  Rao  and 
Vithoj!  escajjcd.  'i'lic  loniier,  alier  a  !ugili\  c  life  spent  |)artly 
as  a  prisoner  at  Nagpur  and  partly  ut  Dluu,  managed  at  length 
to  raise  a  force  and  appeared  as  the  champion  of  Khande 
Rao,  a  posthumous  son  of  Malhar  Rao,  being  joined  in  1798 
by  Amir  Kh&n  (afterwards  NawHb  of  Tonk).  Kashi  Rao's 
troops  under  Dudrenec  were  defeated  at  Kasrftwad,  where- 
upon Dudrenec  transfeiied  his  allegiance  and  hb  battalions 
to  Jaswant  Rao^  who  entered  the  capital  town  of  Maheshwar 
and  seized  the  treasury  there.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he 
was  defeated  at  Satw3s  by  some  of  Sindhia's  battalions  and 
retired  on  Indore»  but  subsequently  attacked  Ujjauit  extracting 
a  large  sum  from  its  inhabitants.  In  October,  z8or,  Sarje  Kao 
Ghltke,  the  notorious  minister  of  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia,  sacked 
Indore,  practising  every  kind  of  atrocity  on  the  inhabitants  and 
razing  the  town  to  the  ground.  Jaswant  Rao^  however,  assisted 
by  Amir  KhSn  and  his  PindSris,  then  proceeded  to  scour  the 
country  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Nidm's  territories.  By  1803, 
he  had  regained  his  prestige^  and  so  increased  his  forces  as 
to  be  able  to  attack  the  Peshwft  at  Poona.  This  defeat  drove 
the  Peshwft  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Bassein  with  the  British,  and 
Jaswant  Rao  was  forced  to  retire  to  Mftlwft.  He  held  aloof 
during  the  war  of  1803  against  Sindhia,  possibly  in  hopes 
of  aggiandizing  himself  at  that  chiefs  expense.  But  in  1804, 
after  rejecting  all  offers  of  negotiation,  he  finally  came  into 
collision  with  the  British  forces.  In  the  Mukandwflra  pass 
he  gained  a  temporary  success  over  Colonel  Monson,  but 
was  defeated  by  Lord  Lake  at  Dig  (November,  1804).  In 
December,  1805,  he  was  driven  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  R&jpur- 
ghftt  on  the  banks  of  the  Beas  river,  the  first  engagement 
entered  into  between  the  British  Government  and  the  house 
of  Holkar.  By  this  treaty  he  ceded  much  land  in  RAjputftna, 
but  received  back  certain  of  his  former  possessions  in  the 
Deccan,  while  the  country  round  Kunch  in  Bundelkhand 
was  granted  in  jagir  to  his  daughter,  Bhima  Bai,  who  was 
married  to  Govind  Rao  Bolia.  Lord  Cornwallis's  policy  of 
non-interference,  however,  gave  him  another  chance ;  tlie 
R^jputana  districts  were  restored  to  him,  and  he  proceeded 
to  recoup  his  shattered  fortunes  by  plundering  the  Rajput 
chiefs.  In  1806  he  poisoned  Khande  Rao  and  murdered 
Klshl  Rao,  and  thus  became  in  name,  what  he  had  long 
been  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Holkar.    He  began 
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at  this  time  to  show  signs  of  insanity,  and  died  a  raving 
lunatic  at  Bhanpuia  in  i8ti. 

Jaswant  Rao  left  no  legitimate  heirs;  but  before  his  death, 
Tulsl  Bai,  his  concubine,  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
superior  education,  had  adopted  his  illegitimate  son,  MalhSx 
Rao^  who  was  placed  on  the  gaddi^  Z&lim  Singh  of  Kotah 
coming  to  BhSnpura  to  pay  the  homage  due  from  a  feudatory 
to  his  suzerain.  After  Jaswant  Rao*s  death  the  State  rapidly 
became  involved  in  difficulties.  Revenue  was  collected  at 
the  sword's  point  indiscriminately  from  Sindhia's,  the  Poo> 
wSr's,  or  even  Holkar's  own  territories.  There  was  in  fiict 
no  real  administration,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  mere  wander- 
ing and  predatory  court,  presided  over  by  a  woman  whose 
profligate  ways  disgusted  even  her  not  too  particular  associates. 
Plot  and  anarchy  were  rife.  Tulsl  Bai  was  personally  desirous 
of  making  terms  with  the  British,  but  was  seized  and  murdered 
by  hv  troops,  and  things  rapidly  grew  from  bad  to  worse. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  i  Si  7  between  the  British 
and  the  Peshwft  the  Indore  DarbSr  assumed  a  hostile  attitude. 
The  defeat,  however,  of  the  State  forces  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop's  divisbn  at  Mehidpur  compelled  Holkar  to  come 
to  terms ;  and  on  January  6,  1818,  he  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Mandasor,  which  still  governs  the  relations  existing  between 
the  State  and  the  British  Government.  By  this  agreement 
Amir  Khan  was  recognized  as  an  independent  chief,  all  claims 
on  the  Rajputlna  chiefs  were  abandoned,  and  all  land  held 
by  Holkar  south  of  the  NarbadS  was  given  up,  while  the 
British  Government  undertook  to  keep  up  a  field  force  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  territory  from  aggression  and  maintain 
its  tranquillity  (this  force  still  being  represented  by  the  Mhow 
garrison),  the  State  army  was  reduced  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions, and  a  Contingent  force  raised  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  to  co-operate  with  the  British  when  required.  GhafOr 
Khan  was  recognized  as  Nawab  of  Jaora,  independent  of 
the  Indore  Darb&r,  and  a  Resident  was  appointed  at  Holkai's 
court. 

The  immense  benefit  conferred  by  this  treaty  soon  became 
apparent.  The  Slp.te  income  in  181 7  was  scarcely  5  lakhs, 
and  even  that  sum  was  only  extorted  by  violence,  representing 
rather  the  gains  of  a  predatory  horde  tlian  the  revenues  of 
an  established  State.  I  lie  administration  was  taken  over  by 
Tantia  Jogh,  who  by  the  time  of  his  death  in  1826  had  raised 
tlic  revenues  to  27  lakhs,  which,  added  to  certain  jxiyments 
made  by  the  British  Government  and  tributary  States,  brought 
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the  total  to  30  lakhs.  After  Tfintia  Jogh's  death,  however, 
things  again  fell  into  confusion.  Malhar  Rao  was  extravagant 
and  weak,  and  easily  led  by  favourites.  Two  insurrections 
broke  out,  one,  of  some  importance,  being  led  by  Hari  Rao 
ilulk^^r,  who,  however,  surrendered  and  was  imprisoned  at 
Maheshwar  (1819). 

Malhar  Rao  died  in  1S33  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Martand  Rao,  a  boy  adopted  by  the  late 
chiefs  widow,  Gautama  Bai.  Hari  Rao,  however,  was  released 
from  the  fort  of  Maheshwar  by  his  supporters;  and  as  the 
adoption  of  Martand  Rao  had  been  made  without  the  know> 
ledge  of  the  British  Government,  Hari  Sao  was  formally 
installed  by  the  Resident  in  April,  1834,  Mftrtand  Rao  re- 
ceiving a  pension.  Raja  Bhao  Phanda,  a  confirmed  dninkaid, 
had  been  selected  as  minister  and  the  administration  soon 
fell  into  confusion,  which  was  added  to  by  the  excessive 
weakness  of  the  chief.  Life  and  property  were  unsafe^  while 
numerous  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  on  behalf  of  Mfirtand 
Rao.  Half  Rao  died  in  1843,  and  was  succeeded  by  Khande 
Rao^  who  was  half  imbecile  and  died  within  four  months. 

The  claims  of  Mftrtand  Rao  were  now  again  urged,  but  the 
British  Government  declined  to  sanction  his  succession.  It 
was  then  suggested  by  the  MA  SAhiba  Kesara  Bai,  a  widow 
of  Jaswant  Rao^  that  the  younger  son  of  Bhao  Holkar,  uncle 
to  Martand  Rao^  should  be  chosen,  and  the  youth  was  installed 
in  1844  as  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar  H.  The  Regency  Council 
which  had  held  office  under  the  late  chief  continued,  but 
a  close  supervision  was  now  maintained  by  the  Resident, 
and  numerous  reforms  were  set  on  foot.  In  1848  the  young 
chief  began  to  take  a  part  in  the  administmrion.  Kesara 
Bail  who  had  been  respected  by  all  classes  and  rendered  great 
assistance  to  the  British  authorities,  died  in  1849.  The  chief 
then  took  a  latter  share  in  the  government,  and  showed  his 
aptitude  for  ruling  so  rapidly  that  full  powers  were  granted 
to  him  in  1S53.  In  the  Mutiny  of  1S57,  Holkar  was  unable 
to  restmin  his  troops,  who  consisted  of  about  9,000  regular 
and  4,000  irregular  infantry,  2,000  regular  and  1,200  irregular 
cavalry,  with  24  guns.  The  irregular  force  attacked  the  Resi- 
dency, and  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Sehore.  Holkar  personally  gave  every  possible 
assistance  to  the  authorities  at  Mhow  ;  he  established  regular 
postal  communication,  and  at  considerable  risk  protected 
many  Christians  in  his  palace. 

In  order  to  make  the  Indore  State  more  compact,  various 
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exchanges  of  territoiy  were  efiected  between  x86i  and  1868, 
the  districts  of  SatwSs  in  Nem&war,  of  BarwSha,  Dhargaon, 
Kasrflwad,  and  Mandleshwar  in  Nimftr  being  exchanged  for 
land  held  in  the  Deccan,  the  United  Provinces^  and  elsewhere. 
In  1877,  360  square  miles  of  territory  m  the  SatpurS  region 
were  transferred  to  Holkaras  an  act  of  grace  and  to  com- 
memoiate  the  assumption  by  Her  Majesty  of  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India.  A  postal  convention  was  effected  in  1878 
and  a  salt  convention  in  1880. 

In  i860  a  sum  of  more  than  3  lakhs  was  paid  to  Holkar 
as  compensation  for  expenses  incuned  in  raising  a  body  of 
troops  in  place  of  the  Mehidpur  Cbntingent,  which  had 
mutinied ;  and  in  1865  the  contribution  to  the  up-keep  of  the 
Mehidpur  Contingent  and  MSlwft  Bhil  Cdrps  was  capitaliied. 
Holkar  receives  Rs.  25,424  a  year  in  compensation  for  Che 
Pfttan  district  made  over  to  fiundl  in  x8i8,  and  Rs.  57*874 
tribute  from  the  Partabgarh  State  in  RftjputSna,  both  pay- 
ments being  made  through  the  British  Government.  In  1864 
he  ceded  all  land  required  for  railways  throughout  the  State, 
and  in  1869  contributed  a  crore  of  rupees  towards  the  C(Hi- 
struction  of  the  Khandwa-Indorc  branch  of  the  RSjputina- 
Mftlwft  Railwayi  known  as  the  Holkar  State  Railway.  Tukoji 
Rao  was  made  a  G.C.S.L  in  1861 ;  and  at  the  Delhi  assemblage 
on  Januar)'  i,  1877,  he  was  made  a  Counsellor  of  the  Empress 
and  a  CLE.  He  died  in  18S6  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Siv&jl  Rao,  bom  in  1859. 

On  his  accession,  the  Maharaja  abolished  all  transit  dues 
in  the  State.  He  visited  England  in  1887  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Queen-Empress  Victoria,  when  he  was 
made  a  G.C.S.I.  His  administration,  however,  was  not  a 
success,  and  for  the  better  supervision  of  so  large  a  State  a 
separate  Resident  at  Indore  was  appointed  in  1899.  In  190^ 
the  State  coinage  was  rcplivx'd  by  British  currenc)'.  In  1903 
Sivaji  Rao  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Tukoji  Rao  III,  the 
present  chief,  who  is  a  minor,  and  is  studying  at  the  Mayo 
College  at  Ajmer.  The  ex-Maharaja  lives  in  the  palace  at 
Banvaha,  receiving  an  allowance  nf  4  lakhs  a  year.  The  chief 
bears  the  titles  of  His  Highness  and  Maharaja-dhiraj  Raj 
Rajoshwar  Sawai  Bahadur,  and  receives  a  salute  of  19  guns, 
or  21  guns  within  the  limits  of  In  l  >rc  territory. 

Besides  Dhamnar  and  Un,  tliere  arc  no  places  of  ktiown 
archaeological  importance  in  the  State.  Remains  are,  however, 
numerous  throughout  the  Malwa  district,  being  principally 
Jain  and  Hindu  temple  of  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century' ; 
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in  some  cases  the  temple^  have  been  built  from  the  ruins  of 
older  buildings,  as  for  example  at  Mori,  Indole,  Jharda,  Makla, 
and  oiany  other  places.  In  the  Nimar  and  Nemawar  dibiricts 
a  considerable  niiinber  of  Muhammadan  remains  are  to  be  met 
with,  while  forts  are  found  throughout  the  State,  those  at 
Hinglajgarh,  l^ijagarh,  and  Sendnwa  Ijeing  the  most  impurtant. 

There  liave  been  three  complete  enumerations  of  the  State,  The 
giving  1,054,237,  (1891)  1,099,990,  and  ( r<,jOi)  850,690.  P«op^*^ 

The  density  in  jqoi  was  90  perbons  to  the  square  mile,  rising 
ia  die  plcUi::«.iu  area  to  112  persons,  and  dropping  m  the  hilly 
trauL  lo  69.  The  popuIaUon  increased  by  4  per  cent,  between 
1881  and  1891,  but  fell  by  23  per  cent,  in  the  next  decade. 
The  decrease  is  mainly  due  to  the  effect  of  bad  seasons, 
notably  the  disastrous  famine  of  1 899-1 900,  from  which  the 
State  had  not  had  time  to  recover  when  the  latest  enumeration 
WS8  made. 

The  maiii  statistics  of  population  and  revenue  are  given 
below: — 
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The  chief  towns  aie  Indorb  City,  Rampur.-\,  Khargon, 
Maheshwar,  MBHIDFDS9  Barwaha,  and  Bhanpura  (ez- 
cludii>g  the  British  cantonment  of  Mi  row  and  the  civil  station 
of  Indorb).  There  are  also  3,368!  villages,  with  an  average 
number  of  952  inhabitants.  '  Classified  by  religion,  Hindus 
number  673,107,  or  79  per  cent;  Animbts,  94,047,  or 
II  per  cent ;  Musalmans,  68,863,  or  8  per  cent. ;  and  Jains, 
14,255,  or  2  per  cent.  The  languages  chiefly  spoken  are  Malwl 
and  the  allied  Nimari  and  RingrI,  spoken  by  240,000  persons, 
or  28  per  cent. ;  and  Hindi,  spoken  by  492,895,  or  57  per  cent. 

The  prevailing  castes  are  Brahmans,  71,000,  or  8  per  cent.  ;  Castes; 
Balais,  61,000,  or  7  per  cent. ;  Rajputs,  57,000,  or  7  per  cent. ; 
Chamars,  33,000,  or  4  per  cent ;  and  Giijars,  28,000,  or  3  [)er 
cent.    About  40  per  cent  of  the  population  are  supported  by 
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agriculture,  23  per  cent,  by  general  Libour,  10  per  cent,  by 
State  service,  and  5  per  cent,  by  mendicancy.  Brahnians  and 
Rajputs  arc  the  principal  landholders,  the  cultivators  being 
chiefly  iiajputs,  Gujars,  Sondhias,  Kbatis,  and  Kunbis,  and  in 
the  southern  districts  Bhilalas. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  have  tfadr  head-quartets 
in  the  Residency,  and  also  carry  on  wodc  in  Indole  city.  In 
1901  native  Christnns  numbered  91. 

Thegeneial  agricultural  conditions  vary  with  the  two  natural 
divisions  of  the  State.  The  plateau  section  shares  in  the  000- 
dttions  common  to  the  fertile  Malwa  plateau,  tiie  soil  in  this 
region  being  mainly  of  the  well-known  black  cotton  variety, 
producing  excellent  crops  of  every  kind,  while  the  population  is 
composed  of  industrious  cultivators.  In  the  Nimfir  and  Nemftwar 
districts,  the  soil  is  less  fertile,  except  actually  in  the  NarbadS 
valley,  and  the  rainfall  rather  lower,  while  the  Bhlls^  who  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  are  very  indifferent  cultiva< 
tors.  In  both  cases,  the  success  or  Mure  of  the  crops  depends 
entirely  on  the  rainfall.  The  classification  of  soils  adopted  by 
the  cultivators  themselves  is  based  on  the  appearance  and 
quality  of  the  soil,  its  proximity  to  a  village  and  its  capability 
for  bearing  special  kinds  of  crops.  The  main  cbsses  lecog- 
nized  are  mar  or  kali  maiH^  the  black  cotton  soil,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties ;  fiU^  a  light  yellow  soil ;  pandkar^  a 
white  soil,  of  loose  texture ;  antharpdtha^  a  black  loamy  soil 
with  rock  dose  below  it ;  and  kharai^  a  red-coloured  stony  soil 
According  to  their  position  and  crop-bearing  qualities,  soils  aie 
termed  chauras^  *even'j  MUu^  *  sloping';  chhapera^  *  broken' 
soil ;  or  rdkhad^  land  close  to  villages.  Land  bearing  rice  is 
called  sdigatta.  Only  the  black  soil  yields  a  spring  as  well  as 
an  autumn  crop.  Manuring  is  not  much  resorted  to,  except 
in  the  case  of  special  crops  or  on  land  close  to  villages,  where 
it  is  easily  procurable.  All  irrigated  land  produces  as  a  rule 
two  crops. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  1,280  square  miles,  or 

12  per  cent.,  are  alienated  in  grants,  leaving  8,220  square 
miles  directly  under  the  State.  Of  this,  1,738  square  miles, 
or  21  per  cent.,  were  cultivated  in  1902-3  ;  3,000  square  miles, 
or  36  per  cent.,  were  under  forest ;  1,841  square  miles,  or 
22  per  cent.,  cultivable  but  not  cultivated  ;  and  the  rest  waste. 

The  })rincipal  statistics  of  cultivation  in  1902-3  are  shown 
in  the  tiblc  on  the  next  page,  in  square  miles. 

The  chief  autumn  croj^s  are  (in  square  miles)  :  cotton  (220), 
jawdr  (178),  %ra  (93),  maize  (82),  and  fuar  (38);  the  chief 
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spring  crops  are  gram  (i|02i),  aisi  {143),  poppy  (35),  and  wheat 
(34).  The  staple  food-giains  are  maize,  jmnfor^  bajra^  wheat, 
barley,  gram,  and  tiiar. 
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83 
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All  attempts  to  introduce  new  varieties  of  seed  have  been  Improve- 
hitherto  unsuccessful.    The  State  makes  liberal  allowances  in  ^^j.** 
both  seed  and  cash  to  cultivators  in  villages  managed  directly  tural 
by  Darbar  officers.    The  advances  are  repayable  at  harvest,  praclicc. 
interest  at  the  rate  of  \i\  per  cent,  being  charged.  No 
interest  is  charged  on  cash  advances  for  the  purchase  of 
bullocks.    In  the  case  of  villages  fnrmcd  out  the  farmer  makes 
the  advances,  receiving  one  and  a  quarter  or  one  and  a  half 
timc^  the  amount  advanced. 

There  arc  two  local  breeds  of  cattle,  the  MSlwt  and  Nmiari.  Cattle. 
Those  of  the  Malwi  breed  are  medium-sized,  generally  of  a 
grey,  siiver-gi(  y,  or  white  colour,  and  are  strong  and  active. 
The  Nimari  breed  is  much  larger  than  the  Malwl,  and  we-U 
adapted  to  hea\7  work.  These  cattle  are  usually  of  a  br  )ki  n 
red  and  white  colour,  iriore  rarely  all  red  with  white  spo^. 
They  are  bought  for  mihtary  purposes. 

Only  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  culti\  ated  area  is  irrigated,  and  Irngauon. 
irrigation  is  mainly  confined  to  certain  crops,  such  as  poppy 
and  sugar-cane,  which  can  only  be  grown  by  means  of  artificial 
watering.  The  yellow  soil,  which  is  met  with  in  some  (|uamity 
in  the  Rampura-Bhilnpura  and  Nimar  districts  and  in  the 
Petlawad  parxana^  requires  watering  for  the  production  of  good 
crops  of  all  kinds,  and  irrigation  is,  therefore,  much  more 
common  in  these  districts  than  elsewhere.  Irrigation  is  usually 
done  from  wells  by  means  of  a  lift.  The  construction  of  irriga- 
tion works  was  greatly  encouraged  by  Maharaja  Tukoji  Rao 
Holkar  II.  The  wells  belong  as  a  rule  to  private  individuals, 
and  tanks  and  dams  to  the  State;  the  latter  were  formerly 
under  district  officers,  and  have,  through  neglect,  faUen  into 
bad  repair.  A  regular  irrigation  branch  has  now  been  started, 
and  large  sums  have  been  sanctioned  for  the  restoration  of  dd 
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irrigation  works  and  the  construction  of  new  ones,  Th« 
revenue  paid  by  tiie  cultivators  depends  on  the  crop  bearing 
power  of  the  soil,  the  possibility  of  irrigation,  and  its  proximity 
to  a  village,  which  facilitates  manuring. 
Forests.  Forests  cover  approximately  3,000  square  miles.  Prior  to 
1903  they  were  roughly  divided  into  'major'  and  'minor* 
jungles,  controlled  respectively  by  the  State  Forest  department 
and  the  district  officials.  Contractors  were  permitted  to  collect 
forest  produce,  pa)ing  tlic  requisite  dues  on  leaving  tlic  forest. 
An  experienced  forest  officer  ha:^  now  been  put  in  charge  with 
a  view  to  S)'sU.'inattc  niunagemcru.  Lvery  laciliiy  ib  gi\cn  in 
faiiiinc  ycais  lor  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  collection  of  jun^^le 
produce.  In  1902-3  tiie  forest  receipts  were  i-8  lakhs,  and 
the  expenditure  was  Rs.  59,000.  The  forests  lie  in  three  belts. 
In  the  hiUy  region  north  of  Hampura-Bhinpura  sadad  or  saj 
(TerminaSa  fymentosa)^  dha&ra  (Anogeissus  UUifoUa)  kndya 
{Lagersiroemia  parviflora\  khair  i^Atada  Csitoitf),  and  itndu 
(Dksfyras  tomeniasa)  prevail ;  cm  the  nain  line  of  the  Vio- 
dhyas  north  of  the  Narbada,  and  also  in  the  couotiy  south  of 
that  river«  incladiiig  the  heavy  forest  aiea  of  the  S&tpiixasi  teak, 
anfoH  (ffanbifuita  ^iaaia\  and  salai  {BasweUia  setrafa) 
occur. 

MinfinJs.      No  mineral  deposits  of  any  commercial  value  are  Jraown 
in  the  State,  although  hematite  eiists  in  large  quantities  at 
Barw2ha  and  was  fomierly  worked*  Building  stone  of  good 
quali^  is  obtained  in  a  few  places,  the  quarries  at  Ghatia  and 
Katfcllt  being  the  most  important. 
Aftt  and      The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  of  little  importaao^  but 
u^^^^  the  cotton  &brics  produced  at  Mahsshwar  are  weU'lmown. 
A  cotton  miU  has  been  in  eidstence  in  Indore  city  since  i87<h 
producing  coarse  doth,  chiefly  for  local  use.    The  mill  was 
GfliginaUy  worked  by  the  States  but  since  2903  has  been  leased 
to  a  contractor,  who  also  rents  the  ginning  factory  and  press 
attached.  About  500  hands  are  employed,  wages  ranging  from 
two  to  six  annas  a  day.  A  State  workshop  under  the  Public 
Works  department  was  opened  in  1905,  which  undertakes 
casting  and  forging,  carriage-building,  and  other  work. 
Com-         A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  hemp  fibres, 
merce  and  cotton,  and  opium,  which  are  exported  to  Bombay.  The 
^'      principal  imports  are  European  hardware^  machinery,  piece- 
goods,  kerosene  oil,  European  stores,  and  wines.   The  chief 
trade  centres  are  Indore,  Mhow,  BarwSha,  San^wad,  and 
Tarftna. 

Meant  of     The  Indore  State  is  traversed  by  the  Khandw&*.^oier 
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branch  of  the  Rajputa.na-M5lw5  Railway.    The  section  from  commimi"* 

cation. 


Indore  to  Khandwa  through  Mhnv.-  cantonment  i*^  known  as  ^**"* 


the  Holkar  State  Railway,  the  Darbnr  ha\  ing  granted  a  loan  of 
one  crore  for  its  construction.  The  line  crosses  the  Narbadi 
at  the  foot  of  the  Vindhyan  scarp  by  a  bridge  of  fourteen  spans 
of  200  feet  each.  The  Ratlim-Godhra  branch  of  the  Bombay, 
Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  passes  through  the  Petl5wad 
pargatia,  and  the  BhopSl-Ujjain  Railway  through  the  Mehidpur 
district,  with  a  station  at  Tarana  Road.  The  Nacrda-Baran- 
Muttra  Ime,  now  under  construction,  will  pass  through  the 
Mehidpur  and  Rampura-BhSnpura  districts. 

The  chief  metalled  roads  are  the  Agra- Bombay  road,  of  Roads, 
which  80  miles  lie  in  the  State  ;  the  Indore-Simrol-Khandwi 
road,  with  50  miles  ;  and  the  Mhow-Nimach  road,  12  miles  in 
length,  all  of  which  are  maintained  by  the  British  {.lovcrnmcnt. 
Many  new  roads  are  now  under  construction,  by  which  the 
territory  will  be  considerably  opened  out, 

A  State  postal  system  was  first  started  in  1873  bv  Sir  T,  Postal. 
Madhava  Rao,  when  minister  to  Maharaja  Tukoji  Rao  II,  and 
three  issues  of  stamps  have  lx>en  made.  In  1878  a  convention 
was  made  with  the  British  I'ost  Office,  by  which  a  mutual 
exchange  of  correspondence  was  arranged.  There  are  also 
twelve  British  post  offices  in  the  State,  through  which  157,156 
articles  paid  and  unpaid  were  sent  in  1903-4,  the  total  cash 
feceipts  being  Ks.  72,000. 

The  most  serious  general  fiunine  since  the  formation  of  the  Famine. 
State  was  that  of  1 899-1900,  which  visited  Mftlwfi  with  special 
severity.  The  distress  was  enhanced  by  a  succession  of  bad 
years,  in  which  the  rainfall  had  been  (1895)  29  inches,  (1896) 
26  Inches,  (1897)  30  indies,  (1898)  39  inches,  and  (1899) 
10  inches ;  and  by  the  inability  of  Che  people  to  cope  with  a 
calamity  of  which  they  had  had  no  previous  experience.  Only 
57  per  cent  of  the  land  revenue  demand  was  realized  In  1899- 
7900^  while  prices  rose  for  a  time  to  100  and  even  300  per  cent 
above  the  average  during  the  previous  five  years.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  relieve  distress,  15  hikhs  being  eiqiended 
from  State  funds  and  3  lakhs  from  charitable  grants,  in  addition 
to  various  works  opened  as  relief  works.  The  disastrous  effects 
were  only  too  apparent  In  the  Census  of  tpot,  while  the  large 
number  of  deserted  houses,  still  to  be  seen  m  every  village^ 
show  even  more  forcibly  the  severity  of  the  calamity.  The 
number  of  persons  who  came  on  relief  for  one  day  was 
572*31 7i  o*"  nnore  than  half  the  total  popuhition.  Admlnit- 

Tbe  Slate  Is  divided  for  administnrive  purposes  into  five  tmiaoa. 
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Civil  and 

criminal 
jaslioe. 


Fbaace. 


Land 
revenue. 


%Uas  or  districts,  Indore,  Mehidfur,  RAMPURA-BHANPURii, 
Njimawar,  and  Nimar,  bendes  the  isolated  pargana  of 
Alampur,  which  is  sepaxately  managed.  Each  tUa  is  in 
chaige  of  a  ^ibah^  who  is  the  revenue  officer  for  his  chaige 
and  a  magistrate  of  the  first  class.  Subdivisions  of  the  sriSv, 
called  parganaSy  are  in  chai^ge  of  aaUMf,  who  are  subordinate 
magistrates  and  revenue  officers  and  act  under  the  orders  of 
thCiSS^ 

The  chief  being  a  minoft  the  uldmate  administrative  control 
is  at  present  (1907)  vested  in  the  Resident^  who  is  assisted  bj 
a  minister  and  a  Council  of  Regency  of  ten  members,  who 
hold  office  for  three  years.  The  minister  is  the  chief  executive 
officer.  A  special  judicial  committee  of  three  membexs  deals 
with  appeals  and  judicial  matters,  while  separate  members 
individually  control  the  judicial,  revenue,  settlement,  finance, 
and  other  administrative  departments. 

The  judicial  system  consists  of  the  Sadr  or  High  Court, 
presided  over  by  the  chief  justice  with  a  joint  judges  and 
district  and  sessions  courts  subordinate  to  it  The  Sadr 
Court  has  power  to  pass  any  legal  sentence,  but  the  coafimui' 
tion  of  the  Resident  and  Council  is  required  for  sentences 
involving  death  or  imprisonment  for  more  than  fourteen  years. 
Its  original  jurisdiction  is  unlimited  ;  appeals  from  it  lie  to  the 
judicial  committee  and  Council,  while  all  appeals  from  sub- 
ordinate courts  lie  to  it.  When  not  a  minor,  the  chief  has 
full  powers  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects.  Sessions 
courts  can  impose  sentences  of  imprisonment  up  to  seven 
years.  The  district  courts  can  try  cases  up  to  Rs.  1,000  in 
value.  The  British  codes,  and  many  other  Acts  modified  to 
suit  local  requirements,  are  used  in  the  State.  In  1904  the 
courts  disposed  of  7,700  original  criminal  cases  and  331 
appeals,  and  10,763  civil  cases  and  565  appeals,  the  value  of 
property  in  dispute  being  1*3  lakhs.  The  judicial  establish* 
ment  costs  about  13  lakhs  per  annum. 

The  State  has  a  normal  revenue  of  54  lakhs,  of  which  38 
lakhs  are  derived  from  land,  2-7  lakhs  from  customs,  3'2 
lakhs  from  excise,  i-S  lakhs  from  forests,  and  10  lakhs  from 
interest  on  Government  {promissory  notes.  The  chief  he»ids 
of  expenditure  aro  :  general  administration  (14-6  lakhs),  chiefs 
establishment  (ii-8  lakhs),  army  (9.7  lakhs),  public  works 
(5-8  lakhs),  police  (3-6  lakhs),  law  and  justice  (i-6  lakhs), 
education  (Ks.  82,000),  sayar  customs  (Ks.  7I1O00),  medical 
and  forests  (Rs.  59,000  each). 

The  State  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil,  the  cultivators 
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having  only  ihe  right  to  occupy  as  long  as  they  continue  to 
pay  the  revenue  assessed.  In  a  few  special  cases  mortgage 
and  alienation  are  permisiitble.  Villages  may  be  classed  in 
two  groups  :  khaisa^  or  those  managed  directly  by  the  State ; 
and  ijdra^  or  farmed  villages.  Leases  of  the  latter  are  usually 
given  for  five  years,  the  farmer  being  res{X)nsible  for  the  whole 
of  the  revenue,  less  12^  per  cent,  commission,  of  which 
2\  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  working  expenses  and  10  per  cent, 
as  actual  profit. 

Until  1865  whole par^anas  were  granted  to  farmers,  a  general 
rate  being  assessed  of  Ks.  8  per  acre  for  irrigated  and  R.  i 
for  unirrigated  land.  In  that  year  a  rough  survey  was  com- 
plcled,  on  which  a  fiitecn  years  sctilciiient  was  made,  the 
demand  being  38  lakhs.  A  ircsh  assessment  waj>  made  in 
1881  ;  but  excessive  rates  and  mismanagement  rendered  it 
abortive,  only  about  45  lakhs  being  realized  annually  out  of 
a  demand  of  65  lakhs.  The  cultivators  despaired  of  paying 
off  their  debts  and  commenced  to  leave  their  homes,  while 
the  village  bankers  refused  to  advance  money.  For  the  best 
black  cotton  soil,  capable  erf"  bearing  two  crops  a  year,  the  rates 
at  present  range  from  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  56  per  acre.  Ordinary 
iirigited  land  pays  from  Ks.  3  to  Rs.  8  an  acre,  the  average 
being  about  Rs.  4,  and  unirrigated  land  from  a  few  annas 
to  R.  z.  In  1900  a  detailed  survey  was  commenced,  and  a 
regular  settlement  was  b^n  in  1904.  In  that  year  38  lakhs 
were  collected  out  of  a  demand  of  45  lakhs.  A  considerable 
proportion  is  derived  from  the  high  mtes  paid  for  land  bearing 

poppy- 
Opium  is  subject  to  numerous  duties.  The  crude  article,  MiMdU- 

called  cMk^  brought  into  Indore  city  for  manufacture  into  ^^^^^ 
opium,  pays  a  tax  of  Rs.  16  per  mound*  The  manufactured  Opium** 
artide^  again,  is  liable  to  a  complicated  series  of  no  less  than 
twenty-four  impositions,  of  whidi  fourteen  are  connected  with 
MoUa  transactions  or  bargain-gambling  carried  on  during  its 
sale.  The  total  amount  of  the  impositions,  including  an  export 
tax  of  Rs.  13-8-0  on  each  chest  (140  lb.)  exported  to  Bombay, 
amounts  to  Rs.  50  per  chest.  About  Rs.  30^000  a  year  is 
derived  from  the  registration  and  control  of  the  saiUt  transac- 
tions. In  190S-3,  4,767  chests  of  opium  were  exported,  and 
the  total  income  from  duties  was  about  i-8  lakhs. 

Salt  which  has  paid  the  tax  in  British  India  is  imported  for  Salt, 
local  consumption  duty  free^  under  the  engagement  of  1883, 
by  which  the  Indore  State  receives  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment Rs.  61,875  per  annum  in  lieu  of  duties  formerly  levied. 
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£xcit«.  The  excise  ftdmidsttatlon  is  as  yec  veiy  imperfect*  Tbe 
oot-^rtill  and  fiunning  systems  of.  British  India  ate  foUowed  io 

Covntey  different  tracts.  Liquor  is  chiefly  made  from  the  flowers  of  the 
mahua  (Bassia  iaH/aUa),  which  grows  plendfulljr  in  the  State. 
In  1902-3  the  total  receipts  on  aocoont  of  country  fiquor 
were  1-4.  lakhs,  giving  an  incidence  of  i  anna  10  pies  per 
head  of  population. 

CnrMDcy.  The  State  coinage  until  1903  consisted  of  various  local 
issues,  including  the  HSU  rupee  coined  in  Indore  city.  Tbe 
British  rupee  became  legal  tender  in  June^  190s. 

MmidiMl.  Municipalities  are  being  gradually  constituted  throughout 
the  State.  Besides  Indore  dty,  there  are  now  murndpalities 
at  fourteen  places,  the  chief  of  which  aze  BarwSha,  Mehidpnr, 
and  Tarina. 

Public         A  State  Engineer  was  appointed  in  the  time  of  Mahiifljft 

works.  Tukoji  Rao  II,  but  no  regular  Public  Works  department  was 
organized  until  1903.  It  now  includes  seven  divisions,  five  for 
district  work  and  two  for  the  city,  each  division  being  in  charge 
of  a  divisional  Engineer.  The  department  is  carrying  out 
a  great  number  of  works,  including  250  miles  of  metalled  and 
40  of  unmetalled  roads,  besides  numerous  buildings^ 

Amy.  Tbe  foundation  of  the  Holkar  State  army  was  laid  in 
1792,  when  Ahalya  Bai,  ioUowing  the  example  of  Mahddjt 
Sindhia,  engaged  the  services  of  Chevalier  Dudrenec^  a 
French  adventurer,  known  to  natives  as  HuxOr  Beg,  to  ra»e 
four  regular  battalions.  Though  these  battalions  were  defeated 
at  Lakheri  in  1793  by  De  Boigne,  their  excellent  fighting 
qualities  led  to  the  raising  of  six  fresh  battalions,  which  two 
years  after  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Kardla  (1795).  In  1817 
Malhar  Rao's  army  consisted  of  to, 00c  infantry,  15,000  horse, 
and  100  field  guns,  besides  Pincifins  and  other  irregulars;  but 
the  forces  were  !:ir!]:r]v  reduced  under  the  Treaty  of  Mandasor 
(i8r8).  In  1887  Holkar  raised  a  raiment  of  Imperial  Service 
cavalry,  which  in  1902  was  converted  into  a  transport  corps 
with  a  cavalry  escort.  The  State  army  at  present  consists  of 
210  artillerymen  with  18  ser\vrenb]e  p^uns,  800  cavalry,  and 
748  infantry.  The  transport  corps  is  composed  of  200  carts, 
with  300  ponies  and  an  escort  of  200  cavalry. 

Police.  The  pohcmg  of  the  State  was  formerly  carried  out  by  a 
special  force  detached  from  the  State  army,  which  consisted 
of  three  regiments  of  irregular  infantry,  a  body  of  1,100 
irregular  horse,  a  mule  battery,  and  a  bullock  baiiery.  In 
190:'  a  TL  uiil  ir  police  force  was  organized,  which  now  consists 
of  an  Iii^pcctor-General  with  the  administrative  staff  and 
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10  inspectors,  50  sub-inspectors,  2,135  constables  and  head 
constables,  and  140  mounted  police  with  1  risalddr.  The 
State  is  divided  into  seven  police  districts— Alamptir,  Rami)ura, 
Bhaiipura,  Mehidpur,  Khargon,  Indore,  and  Mandleshwar — 
each  under  a  district  inspector.  The  number  of  rural  jxdHcc 
or  cfiauktddrs  is  based  on  the  village  area,  at  the  ratio  of  one 
ihaukiddr  to  each  village  of  40  to  130  ploughs,  two  to  one  of 
130  to  190,  and  six  to  one  of  over  260  ploughs. 

There  were  no  regular  jaiLs  in  ihe  Slate  before  1875,  when  Jaili* 
Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao  built  the  Central  jail  in  Indore  city.  In 
1878  the  manufacture  of  country  cloth  and  other  articles  was 
introduced.  There  are  four  district  jails,  one  in  each  %ila 
except  Nemiwar,  the  prisoners  for  this  district  being  sent  to 
the  Nimlr  jftiL 

In  1 901,  5  per  cent  of  the  people  (9  4  males  and  0  4  Edncatioiu 
females)  were  able  to  read  and  write.  The  first  definite 
attempt  at  encouiagii^  educatioa  was  made  in  1843,  during 
the  time  of  MahMj&  Hail  Rao  HoUuur,  who  at  the  soticttadon 
of  the  Resident,  Sir  Claude  Wade,  assigned  a  large  State 
dkarmioia  for  a  school,  at  the  same  time  levying  a  small  ce» 
on  opium  chests  passing  through  the  city,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  devoted  to  its  up  keep.  Four  bmnches  were 
started,  for  teaching  English,  MarSthI,  Hindi,  and  Persian,  and 
the  institution  continued  to  increase  in  importance.  In  1891 
the  Holkar  College  was  established,  under  a  European  principaL 
Two  boardiqg'houses  were  also  constructed,  which  are  capable 
of  accommodating  40  students.  The  College  contains  on  an 
average  70  students,  and  is  affiliated  to  the  Allahibid  Uni- 
versity. Scholarships  are  also  gmnted  by  the  State  to  selected 
students  desirous  of  pursuii^  their  studies  at  the  Bombay 
Medical  Coll^  or  elsewhere.  Vernacular  education  in 
villages  was  first  undertaken  in  1865,  and  79  schools  had  been 
opened  by  1868,  including  3  for  girls.  In  1902-3  there  were 
88  schools  for  boys  with  5,987  pupils,  and  3  for  girls  with 
183  pupils. 

Till  1850  no  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  State  to  provide  Hospitals 
medical  relief  for  its  subiects.  In  185a  Tukoji  Rao  II,  on  '^^^^^ 
receiving  full  powers,  made  a  yearly  grant  of  Rs.  500  to  the 
Indore  Charitable  Hospital,  the  Resident  at  the  same  time 
undertaking  to  maintain  a  dispensary  in  Indore  city.  Soon 
after,  4  district  dispensaries  were  opened.  By  1891,  one 
hospital  and  14  dispensaries  had  been  established,  and  34 
native  Vaidyas  and  Hakims  were  employed.  There  are  now 
23  district  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  39  native  Vaidyas 
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and  Hakims,  besides  the  Central  Tukoji  Rao  Hospital  and 
dispensaries  in  the  city.  The  total  number  of  cases  treated 
in  1902-3  was  186,479,  of  which  37,819  were  treated  in  the 
Tukoji  Rao  Hospital  A  lunatic  asylum  is  supervised  by 
the  jidl  Superintendent 
Vacdiui*  Vaccination  is  carried  on  regularly,  and  7,869  persoosi  or 
9  per  1,000  of  the  population,  were  protected  in  1902-3. 

Alampar. — small  isolated  pargana  belonging  to  Indore 
State  but  situated  in  the  Bundelkhand  Agenqr,  Central  India, 
with  an  aiea  of  37  square  miles,  lying  round  the  town  of 
Alampur  (26**  3'  N.  and  78'*  48'  E.).  The  pargana  was  formed 
in  1766,  ifhiea  MalhSr  Rao  Holkar»  the  founder  of  the  house 
of  Indore,  died  suddenly  at  the  village  of  Alampur.  To 
provide  for  the  up-keep  of  his  last  resting-place^  27  villages 
were  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  chiefs  of  Gwalior,  DatiS, 
Jalaun,  and  Jhinsi,  and  their  revenues  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
The  Rajput  chiefs,  from  whom  the  villages  were  probably 
taken  by  forces  were  long  opposed  to  the  erection  of  the  dead 
MahSrftj&'s  cenotaph,  and  destroyed  it  seveial  times  when  but 
partially  complete;  finally,  however,  with  the  support  of 
Sindhia,  the  work  was  fiidshed.  The  pargana  is  managed 
direcdy  from  Indore^  and  yields  a  revenue  of  Rs.  59,000. 
The  population  in  1901  was  16,711,  compared  with  17,038  in 
1 891.  There  are  now  26  villages  in  the  pargana.  The  largest 
is  Alampur,  also  called  Malhftmagar,  with  a  population  (1901) 
of  2,843.  A  school,  a  dispensaiy,  and  a  British  post  office  are 
situated  there. 

Rftmpura>Bh&npura. — District  of  the  Indore  State^  Central 
India,  made  by  combining  the  old  uias  of  Rampura  and 
Bhanpuia.  Though  consisting  of  several  detached  blocks  of 
territory,  the  district  lies  generally  between  23**  54'  and 

25°  1'  N-  <u)<i  74^  57'  3^'  £*t  with  an  area  of  2,123 

square  miles.  The  southern  sections  lie  in  the  undulating 
MalwS  plateau  region;  but  north  of  Rampura  the  district 
enters  the  hilly  tract  formed  by  the  arm  of  the  Vindhyas  which 

strikes  across  east  and  west  from  Chitor  towards  Chanderi 
and  forms  the  border  of  the  table-land  known  as  the  Pathar. 

The  numerous  remains  scattered  through  this  district  point 
to  its  having  been  a  pl:if  e  of  im]inrt:ince  in  former  times. 
From  the  seventh  to  the  nmtii  century  it  offered  an  asylum  to 
the  Buddhists,  tlien  fallen  on  evil  days.  At  Dhamnak  and 
Poladongar,  and  at  Kholvi  and  other  places  close  by,  are  the 
remains  of  their  caves,  both  chaitya  halls  and  vihdras,  all  of 
late  date,  excavated  in  the  laterite  hiils  which  rise  abruptly 
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from  the  plateau  in  this  region.  From  the  ninth  to  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Param&ra 
Rajputs,  to  whose  rule  the  remains  of  numerous  Jain  temples 
testify.  An  inscription  belonging  to  this  dynasty  was  lately 
discovered  at  Mori  village.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  fell  to 
the  Muhammadan  dynasty  of  Malwa,  passing  in  the  last  years 
of  their  rule  lu  the  chiefs  of  Udaipur.  Under  Akbar  the 
district  lay  partly  in  the  Subah  of  Malwa  and  partly  in  that 
of  Ajmer.  The  Chandriwat  'ihakurs,  who  claim  descent  from 
Chandra,  second  son  of  RUhup,  Rana  of  Udaipur,  settled  at 
AiiLrl,  which  was  granted  to  Sheo  Singh  ChanUravvat  by 
Dilawar  Khan  of  Malwa  in  tlic  fifteenth  century.  They 
gradually  acquired  the  surrounding  country  from  the  Bhfls. 
1  o  this  day  the  head  of  the  family,  on  lus  succession,  receives 
the  iika  from  the  hand  of  a  Bhil  descendant  of  the  founder  of 
Rampura.  These  Thakurs,  though  virtually  independent, 
appear  to  have  recognized  to  some  extent  the  suzerainty  of 
Udaipur,  to  which  State  the  District  certainly  belonged  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1729  it  was  given  to  Midbo  Singh, 
second  son  of  Sawai  Jai  Singh  of  Jaipur,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  Holkar  about  1752.  The  district  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  fortunes  of  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  who  ptactically  made 
Rampura  his  capital  instead  of  Maheshwar. 

The  population  decreased  from  285,825  in  1891  to  156,021 
in  1901,  the  density  in  the  latter  year  being  73  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  district  contains  four  towns,  Rampura  (popu- 
lation, 8^a73X  Bhanpura  (4>639),  Mamasa  (4,589),  Sumbl 
(3>^55)>  Garot  (3,456),  the  head-quarters,  and  S68 

other  village  For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into 
ten  pargimas^  with  head-quarters  at  Garot,  BhSnpura,  Chand- 
wtsa,  Ziiipur,  ManSsa,  Nandwai,  N&rftyangarh,  Rimpura, 
Sunel,  and  Talen-latSherl  The  district  is  in  charge  of  a  Sibaht 
subordinate  to  whom  are  naihsubahs  at  Rftmpura  and  Bhan- 
pura, and  anam  in  the  remaining  pargjanas.  The  total  revenue 
is  6*9  lakhs. 

The  district  is  traversed  by  the  metalled  road  from  Niroach 
to  ManSsa,  where  it  meets  a  branch  road  from  Piplia  to  ManSsa 
and  continues  to  Rftropura  and  JhalrapAtan  in  Rftjputfiiuu 
Other  roads  are  in  course  of  construction ;  and  the  new  N2gda- 
Muttra  branch  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  Indian 
Railway  will  pass  through  Shamgarh,  6  miles  from  Garot. 

Mehidpur  Zila. — District  of  the  Indore  State,  Central 
India,  lying  between  23**  5'  and  23°  48'  N.  and  75**  3a'  and 
76**  3s'     in  the  Sondhwfln  division  of  Malwa,  with  an  area 
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of  840  square  miles.  It  consists  of  two  separate  sections  :  the 
main  block,  and  the  Sunclarsi  pargana  which  lies  south-east 
of  the  former.  The  country  is  typical  of  MalwS,  consisting 
of  an  open  undulating  plain  covered  with  black  cotton  soil. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Sipra,  KalT  Sind,  and  Chhoti  Kali  Sind, 
and  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  25  inches.  The  population 
decreased  from  120,869  in  1891  to  91,857  in  1901,  giving 
a  density  in  the  latter  year  of  109  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  district  contains  two  towns,  Mehidpur  (population,  6,681), 
the  head-quarters,  and  Tarana  (4,490) ;  and  432J  villages- 
The  one-third  village  is  due  to  the  curious  tripartite  possession 
of  SundarsI  by  the  Gwalior,  DhSr,  and  Indore  DarbSxs,  ettck 
State  having  an  equal  portion  of  the  place. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  distzkt  K  divided  into  five 
farganasy  with  head-quarteis  at  Mehidpur,  Jharda,  Tarina, 
Makron,  and  Snndar^  eadi  in  d»ige  of  an  amn^  while  the 
whole  is  in  duurge  of  a  SSSah,  whose  head-quarteis  are  at 
Mehidpur.  The  total  revenue  is  4*8  lakhs.  The  principal  routes 
lead  to  Nigda  on  the  Ujjain-RatlSni  and  Taitna  Road  on  the 
Ujjain-Bhopal  Railwajrs.  The  Nigdft-Mnttra  branch  of  the 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway,  now  under  con- 
struction^  will  pass  through  GodSpur,  to  miles  from  Mehidpur. 
Metalled  roads  run  firom  Taribia  to  SumrSkhem  and  from  Mehid- 
pur to  PStpIrsI,  and  a  portion  of  the  Ujjain-Agar  high  road  also 
traverses  the  district.  Several  new  roads  are  under  constructioti. 

Nemftwar.-^District  of  the  Indore  Slate,  Central  India,  lying 
between  as**  tf  and  as*  55'  N.  and  76*  30'  and  77*  11' 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  NaibadS  river,  with  an  area  of  1,059 
square  miles.  The  greater  pait  lies  in  the  fertile  alluvial  plain 
which  forms  the  valley  of  the  Narbadft.  To  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Vindhyan  range,  on  the  slopes  of  which  grow 
forests  of  considerable  economic  value  Besides  the  Narbadi, 
several  tributaries,  the  Chankeshar,  Datum,  Bagdl,  and  other 
smaller  streams  affoid  an  ample  supply  of  water.  The  ammal 
rainiall  is  29  inches. 

Nemawar  is  closely  connected  historically  with  the  neighbour* 
ing  British  District  of  Nimak,  south  of  the  river.  AlberOnl 
(a.d.  97o-'ro39)  mentions  travelling  from  DhSr  to  Nemawar. 
From  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  held  by  the 
Paramftra  kings  of  M&lwfi,  in  whose  time  the  fine  Jain  temple 
at  NemSwar  village  was  erected.  Under  Akbar  the  district 
was  included  in  the  Hindia  sarkdr  of  the  Sit  bah  of  Malwa. 
Between  1740  and  1745  part  of  this  district  fell  to  the  Peshwfl, 
some  of  its  ptrganas  passing  in  x  78a  to  Stndhia.   In  the  early 
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years  of  the  nineteenth  century  tlic  notorious  Pindari  leader 
ChiLu  made  his  head-qua.rLcrs  at  Saiwas  and  Nemawar,  and  in 
1815  collected  in  this  district  the  iargcsL  l  indan  band  ever 
assembled.  In  1844  some  par^anas  were  included  in  the 
districts  assigned  for  the  up-keep  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent. 
After  the  disturbances  of  1857  a  portion  of  Nemiwar  remained 
under  British  mansgeoMiit  ttiitil  i86i»  wbeo  it  was  made  over 
to  Holkar  io  wluuie^  for  catwn  lands  held  by  him  in  the 
Peocan. 

The  population  decreased  from  97,363  In  1891  to  74,568 
in  X901,  giving  a  density  in  the  latter  year  of  70  peiaons  per 
square  mile.  Theie  are  337  viUages.  The  district  is  in 
charge  of  a  SubaH^  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Satwas.  It  is 
divided  for  admimstxative  purposes  into  three  parganaSt  with 
head-quarteis  at  Khategaon,  Kintaphor,  and  Kannod,  each 
in  chaige  of  an  Mmn^  who  is  mi^trale  end  revenue  collector 
of  his  chaige.  The  total  revenue  is  3<6  lakha. 

Indore  ZIUL*-I)istrict  of  the  Xndoie  Statei  Cential  India, 
^riag  between  sa^  ss'  and  23^  9'  N.  and  74^  36'  and  76**  15' 
with  an  area  of  x»57o  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  cm  the 
north  by  Gwalior,  on  the  west  by  Gwaliori  Dhir,  and  the 
British  pargana  of  MSofMu;  on  the  south  by  the  NimSr  district 
of  Indore^  and  00  the  east  by  Dewis.  The  district  lies  mainly 
on  the  Malwi  plateau,  and  shares  in  the  general  conditions 
common  to  that  traoL  In  the  south,  where  it  meets  the 
Vindhyan  range,  it  is  somewhat  cut  up  by  hills.  The  popula- 
tion decreased  from  279,915  ^  '^9'  ^  954f4>3  ^  '901, 
giving  a  density  in  the  latter  year  of  i6j  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  district  contains  639  villages  and  two  towns, 
Ikdors  Oty  (population,  86,686)  and  GaUTAMPURA  (3,103), 
besides  enclosing  the  Camp  of  the  ^ent  to  the  Governor- 
General  (see  Indore  city)  and  Mhow.  It  is  in  chaige  of  a  Sudah^ 
whose  head-quarters  are  at  Indoie  city  j  and  for  administiative 
purposes  it  is  divided  into  seven  parganas^  each  in  charge 
of  an  amin^  who  is  collector  and  magistrate,  with  head-quarters 
at  Indore,  Betma,  Dep^lpur,  Petlawad,  Khurd,  Mbow,  and 
S^nwer.    The  land  revenue  i^;  about  12-6  lakhs. 

A  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  opium  is  carried  on,  these 
commodities  being  exported  mainly  from  Indore  and  Mhow. 
The  district  is  traversed  by  the  Ajmcr  Khandwa  section  of  the 
Rajputana-Malwa  Railway,  and  by  metalled  roads  from  Agra 
to  Bombay,  Indore  to  Siinrnl  and  Khandwa,  Mhow  to  Nimach, 
Indore  to  Betma,  and  Indore  to  Depaipur,  while  Amiy  new 
feeder-roads  are  under  coostructioa 
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Nimftr  Zlla. — District  in  the  extreme  south  of  tndore  State, 
Central  India,  lying  between  21®  aa'  and  aa*  3a'  N.and  74**  «o' 
and  76^  17'  £.|  partly  north  and  partly  south  of  the  Narbad2 
river,  with  an  area  of  3,871  square  miles.  The  population 
decreased  from  299,160  in  1891  to  257,110  in  1901,  giving  in 
the  latter  year  a  density  of  66  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
district  contains  three  towns,  Khargom  (population,  7,624),  the 
head-quarters^  Maheshwar  (7,042),  and  Barwaha  (6,094); 
and  1,065  villages.  The  land  lying  immediately  in  the  valley 
of  the  Narbadft  is  of  high  fertility,  but  the  rest  of  the  district  is 
broken  up  by  a  succession  of  forest-covered  ridges,  which  strike 
out  from  the  SttpuxSs.  In  the  axteenth  century  these  forests 
were  noted  for  their  herds  of  elephants. 

The  tract  in  which  this  district  lies  has  always  been  impoitant 
historically.  From  the  earliest  days  the  great  routes  from  the 
south  to  the  north  have  traversed  it.  In  the  early  Buddhist 
books  two  routes  from  the  Oeccan  to  Ujjain  are  mentioned* 
one  passing  along  the  western  side  of  the  district  and  crossing 
the  Narbadft  opposite  Mahissati,  the  modem  Maheshwar,  and 
the  other  on  the  west,  which  crossed  at  Chikalda  and  passed 
up  northwards  through  Bagh  in  Gwalior  State.  During  the 
Mughal  supremacy  also  the  main  route  from  the  Deccan  to 
Agra  and  Delhi  passed  along  much  the  same  line  as  the 
eastern  Buddhist  route,  crossing  the  river  at  the  ford  of 
Akbarpur,  now  Khalghfit.  The  Hne  of  this  road  is  still  marked 
by  the  terminations  sarai  (* resthouse ')  and  chauk.  (*  guard- 
house ')  attached  to  village  names.  In  the  fastnesses  of  NimSr 
the  aboriginal  tribes  who  were  retreating  before  the  Aryan 
invaders  found  a  last  refuge,  their  representatives,  the  Bhds, 
Gonds,  Kols,  and  Korkus,  being  to  this  day  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  tract.  It  includes  most  of  the  ancient  PrSnt 
Nimfir,  the  country  lying  along  the  Narbadi  valley  between 
70®  and  77°  E.  In  the  third  century  a.  d.  the  northern  part 
was  possessed  by  the  Haihayas,  who  made  Mahishmati  (now 
Maheshwar)  their  capital.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Paramiras 
of  Malwa  held  the  country,  and  have  left  numerous  traces  of 
their  rule  in  the  Jain  and  other  temjiles,  now  mostly  ruined, 
which  lie  scattered  throughout  the  tract,  as  at  Un,  Harsud, 
Singhana,  and  Deola.  The  Muhammadans  under  Ala-ud- 
dTn  first  appeared  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from  that 
tmie  It  became  more  or  less  subjoct  to  the  rule  of  Delhi. 
From  1 40 1  it  was  held  by  the  mdependent  Muhammadan 
kings  of  Milndu  (see  Malwa),  till  it  fell  to  Bahadur  Shah 
of  Gujar&t  in  1531  and  to  Hum&yun  in  1534. 
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It  passed  to  Akbar  with  Malwa  in  1562,  and  was  included 
in  the  Subah  of  MalwS,  to  which  tract,  however,  it  does  not 
belong  topographically,  its  territories  being  tiivided  between 
the  thr<^  sarkars  ot  liijagarh,  Hindia,  and  Mrlndii.  The  greater 
part  of  the  district  lay  in  the  Bijagarh  sarkar,  while  the  head- 
quarters were  at  the  town  of  Jalalabad,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bijagarh  fort,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  standing.  The 
fort  was  built,  it  is  said,  by  a  (lauli  chief,  Bijil,  of  the  same 
tribe  as  Asa  of  Aslrgarh,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Under 
Aurangzeb,  most  of  Nimar  was  included  in  the  Subah  of 
Aurangabad.  The  high  state  of  prosperity  reached  in  those 
days  is  proved  by  the  ruins  of  numerous  mosques,  palaces,  and 
tombs,  now  buried  in  jungle.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  M:ir;lthris  entered  the  district,  ravaging  as 
far  as  Dhafainpuri  in  i6yc,  but  the  suzerainty  of  the  Peshwi 
was  not  firmly  established  over  the  tract  till  between  1740 
and  1755.  Under  Maratha  rule  the  district  rapidly  lost  its 
prosperity,  suffering  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  Bhils, 
whom  the  harsh  measures  of  the  MaiithS  officials  entirely 
failed  to  reduce  to  order.  Between  1764  and  1788  ^ 
country  fell  to  Holkar,  Sindhia,  and  the  PonwSr  of  DbSr,  while 
Irom  1800  to  x8i8  it  was  overrun  by  the  destructive  aimies  of 
the  great  Maritthft  chieft  and  the  Pindflri  bands. 

By  the  agreement  signed  at  Gwalior,  in  1823,  mostofNimflr, 
which  then  bdonged  to  Sindhia,  was  placed  under  British 
management  to  improve  its  condition.  As  late  as  1855  the 
country  was  more  than  half  depopulated,  and  it  was  only  subse- 
quent to  the  disturbances  of  1857  that  it  recovered  part  of  its 
old  prosperity.  The  superior  control  rested  with  the  Resident 
at  Indore  (after  1854  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in 
Central  India),  the  immediate  charge  being  entrusted  to  an 
officer  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Mandleshwar.  In  i86x 
the  district  was  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  British  Govern* 
nient,  and  in  1864  was  incorporated  in  the  Ontral  Provinces, 
but  in  1867  was  restored  to  Holkar  in  exchange  for  certain 
lands  held  by  him  in  the  Deccan  and  elsewhere. 

The  district  is  in  charge  of  a  Su^ah ;  and  for  administrative 
purposes  is  divided  into  eleven  parganas,  with  head-quarters  at 
BarwSha,  Bhikangaon,  Chikalda,  Kasr^wad,  Khargon,  LawSnl, 
Maheshwar,  Mandleshwar,  SanSwad,  Sendbwa,  and  Silu,  each 
in  charge  of  an  amm*    Ttv  t  t  il  revenue  is  9  4  lakhs. 

Barw&ha  (or  Barwai). — Town  in  the  Nim^r  district  of 
Indore  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  ss^  15'  N.  and 
76°  3'  E.,  33  miles  south  of  Mhow  cantonment  on  the  Indore- 
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Kfaandwft  road  and  the  Khaxidwft-Ajmer  branch  of  the  Rajpo- 
tfiaa-Mfilwft  Rftilwa) ,  which  both  croas  the  Harbadft  by  a  fine 
Imdge  two  miles  south  of  the  town.  It  occupies  a  highly 
picturesque  site  on  the  bank  of  the  Choral,  a  tributaiy  of  the 
NarbadA.  Popubition  (1901),  6,094.  Batwiha,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Babullkheta,  was  founded  in 
1678  by  RAnft  SQraj  Mai,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  watmrnian. 
It  is  a  place  of  some  importance^  and  was  always  a  iavouiite 
resort  with  Stvajl  Kao  Holkar,  who  built  a  fine  palace  on  die 
ridge  overlooking  the  Choral  valley.  An  old  fort,  now  used 
for  the  district  offices,  and  an  old  temple  to  JayantI  Mtta  stand 
near  the  town.  A  municipal  committee  has  been  formed, 
which  has  an  income  of  Rs.  1,300  a  year,  chiefly  derived  from 
octroi  and  other  taxes.  The  town  contains  a  British  and  a 
State  post  officei  a  school,  a  dispensary,  a  sarm^  and  a  Public 
Works  inspection  bungslow. 

BbAnpiinu— Head-quarters  of  a  naib-tuMk  ki  the  Rim- 
pum-Bhanpum  district  of  Indore  Slater  Centnl  India,  situated 
in  34"  31'  N.  and  75^  45'  E.,  1,344  feet  above  sea-level,  below 
the  arm  of  the  Vindhyan  range  which  strikes  east  from  Chitor. 
Population  (1901),  4,639.   The  foundation  is  ascribed  to  one 
Bhkna,  a  Bhil.    In  the  fifteenth  century  it  passed  to  the 
ChandrSwats  of  RiUnpura.    The  town  was  long  held  by 
Udaipur,  passing  from  that  State  to  Jaipur,  and  finally,  in  the 
ei|^eenth  century,  to  Malli^  Rao  Holkar  I.    Bhlnpura  was 
one  of  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar's  favourite  places  of  residence. 
During  the  period  of  his  insanity,  he  was  removed  to  Gard^ 
as  it  was  supposed  that  his  madness  was  caused  or  augmented 
by  the  evil  influence  of  a  local  demon,  but  he  was  taken  back 
and  died  at  BhSnpum  in  October,  181 1.    His  cenotaph 
stands  near  the  town,  a  substantial  building  of  no  architectural 
merit,  surrounded  by  a  castellated  wall.   In  the  town  ace  a 
palace  containing  a  marble  statue  of  Jaswant  Rao,  and  an 
unfinished  fort  commenced  by  the  same  chief,  and  also  the 
offices  of  the  naib-subah^  a  school,  a  jail,  a  dispensary,  and  an 
inspection  bungalow.    In  former  days  iron  smelting  was  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Navali  village,  10  miles  north- 
east of  the  town.    Jaswant  Rao  took  advantage  of  th?s  to 
establish  a  p:un  fmindry  at  Bhanpura.    Oranges  grown  in  Jas- 
want Rao's  garden  are  well-known  in  MilwA.    A  municipality 
was  constituted  in  1005. 

Dhamn3,r. — Village  in  the  Indore  State,  Central  Indin, 
situated  in  24*  12'  N.  and  75""  30'  E.,  of  interest  on  account  of 
the  numerous  old  excavations,  Buddhist  and  Brthmanical, 
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which  exist  in  a  low  hill  of  coarse  lalerite  of  a  very  friable 
descriptiuti.  The  Buddhist  excavations  are  situated  at  three 
points  on  tlie  scarp  of  the  hill,  but  only  those  on  the  southern 
face  are  of  any  importance.  These  consist  of  a  series  of  rock- 
cut  caves,  some  being  dvvciling-rooms  and  others  vtkaras 
(uiouasteries)  and  chaitya  halls  (churches).  There  are  fourteen 
caves  of  impoi  uuice,  uf  which  the  Bari  Kacherl  (*  big  court- 
house') and  Bhim's  Bazar  arc  tlie  finest.  The  Ban  Kaclieri 
consists  ul  a.  cJuiiIya  liall,  20  teel  bquarc,  coti taming  a  s/u/a. 
It  ha.^  a  pillared  portico,  enclosed  by  a  sluiic  railing  cut  to 
imitate  a  wooden  structure.  Bhim  s  Bazar,  the  largest  cave  in 
the  series,  measuring  115  feet  by  80,  is  curious  as  being  a 
combined  vihdra  and  chaitya  hall.  The  roof  has  fallen  in, 
but  that  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  stupa  is  situated  was 
fibbed  in  imitation  of  woodoi  rafters.  The  remaining  caves 
are  maUer.  One  contains  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  dying 
Buddha ;  and  figures  of  Buddha  occur  in  other  caves.  The 
age  of  these  constructions  is  put  between  the  fifth  and  seventh 
centuries,  a  century  or  two  earlier  than  those  at  Kholvi. 

The  Brfthmaniad  excavation  lies  north  of  these  caves.  A 
pit  to4  feet  by  67  and  50  feet  deep  has  been  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
so  as  to  leave  a  central  shrine  surrounded  by  seven  smaller 
ones.  The  shiines  have  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  temple^ 
but  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  which  the  pit  was  sunk,  the 
spire  of  the  central  temple  being  on  a  level  with  the  ground  at 
the  edge  of  the  pit  A  long  passage  cut  through  the  rock  leads 
into  the  pit  from  the  east  The  temple  was  originally  dedi- 
cated to  Vishnu  and  contained  a  four-armed  statue  of  that 
deity,  but  a  Sngam  has  been  added  in  front  of  the  statue. 
From  its  geneial  similarity  to  the  temple  at  BaroUl,  Feigussoa 
assigned  it  to  (he  eighth  or  ninth  century,  a  date  which 
is  supported  by  some  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  by 
Cunningham. 

A  similar  series  of  caves  is  situated  at  Pol&dongar  near 
Garot,  and  others  are  found  at  Kholvi,  Awar,  and  Benaiga  in 
Jh&Iawir  and  at  Hfttigaon  and  Rimagson  in  Tonk,  all  within 

n  radius  of  20  miles. 

[A.  Cunningham,  Arekaeologtcal  Survey 9/ India^yoV  ii,  p.  270.] 
Garot — Headquarters  of  the  Kampura-Bhanpura  district 
and  of  the  pargana  of  the  same  name  in  Indore  State,  Central 
India,  situated  in  24^  19'  N.  and  75**  42'  £.  Populatica 
(1901),  3,456.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
Bhil  settlement,  which  fell  to  the  Chandriwat  Rajputs  of 
Klrnpom  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Historically,  Garot  is 
cf.  Q 
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impoftaat  as  the  place  from  iriuch  Coloiiel  Monson  oommenoed 
his  fetnat  Wore  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  which  cuhninated  in 
the  disaster  in  the  Mukundivira  pass,  in  1804.  At  PQilia 
village,  4  miles  nortb«ast  of  Garot»  Monson's  rearguard, 
under  Lucan  and  Amar  Singh  of  Koela,  made  die  despeiate 
stuid  against  the  whole  Martthft  army  which  enabled  Monson 
to  retire.  The  cenotaph  of  Amar  Singh  still  stands  on  the 
field ;  Lucan,  whom  Tod  erroneously  supposes  to  have  been 
also  killed,  was  taken  to  Kotab,  where  he  died  of  hts  wounds. 
In  181 1  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar  was  removed  from  Bhftnpon  to 
Garo^  as  the  madness  from  which  he  was  then  suflfering  was 
attributed  to  a  local  demon,  who  haunted  the  former  place ; 
later  on  he  was  taken  back  to  BhSnpun,  and  died  there  the 
same  year.  At  one  time  the  Sondhiis,  who  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  surrounding  population,  caused  much  trouble  by  their 
turbulent  behaviour,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Mebidpur  Contin- 
gent troops  was  stationed  in  the  town  from  1834  to  1842. 

Besides  the  ula  and  pargana  offices  and  the  SbMis  official 
residence^  a  school,  a  dispensary,  and  an  inspection  bungalow 
are  situated  in  the  town.  The  decrease  in  prosperity  has  been 
caused  by  its  distance  from  roads  and  railways.  It  has  lately, 
however,  been  made  the  h cad-quarters  of  the  district,  and  the 
Nagda-Muttra  branch  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India  Railway  will  pass  about  3  miles  east  of  the  town.  A 
metalled  road  to  ChandwSsa,  B&lia,  and  Rimpura  is  under 
construction. 

[J.  Tod,  Rajastharty  vol.  ii ;  Personal  Narrative^  ch.  xii.] 
Gautampurft.— Townin  the  Indore  district  of  Indore  States 
Central  India,  situated  in  22**  59'  N.  and  75*^  33'  E.,  33  miles 
north-west  of  Indore  city,  and  3  miles  from  the  Chambal 

Station  on  the  Rdjputana-Malwi  Railway.  It  is  usually  called 
Runaji-Gautampura  to  distinguish  it  from  other  tc^-ns  of  the 
same  name.  Population  (1901),  3,103.  The  town  is  com- 
p>arattvely  a  modern  one,  having  been  founded  by  Gautama 
Bai,  wife  of  Malhar  Rao  Hnlkar  (1728-66),  after  whom  it  was 
called.  A  curious  concession  was  made  regarding  residence 
in  the  town,  all  malefactors,  even  murderers,  being  safe  from 
pursuit  within  its  walls.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Rnni  and 
her  famous  daughter-in-law,  Ahalya  Bai,  the  place  soon  reached 
a  flourishing  state.  Gautampura  is  reputed  for  its  calico-print- 
ing industry,  the  products  of  which  find  a  readv  market  at 
Indore  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  coinimitce  has  been 
lately  (1905)  constituted  for  the  control  of  municiiwl  affairs. 
In  the  town  are  a  large  temple  to  Siva  as  Achaleshwar 
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Mabadeo,  built  by  Gautama  Bai,  several  smaller  edifices,  and 
a  monastery  of  the  Rimsanehi  sect  of  devotees,  besides  a 
school  and  a  dispensary. 

Indore  City  (or  Indur). — Capital  of  the  State  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  situated  in  22°  43'  N,  and  75**  54'  E., 
on  the  banks  of  two  small  streams,  the  Saraswati  and  Kh5n, 
tributary  to  the  Sipra,  and  on  the  Ajmer-Khandwa  scciion  of 
the  Rajputana-Malwa  Railway,  440  miles  from  Bombay.  The 
city  stands  1,738  feet  above  sea-level,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  5  square  miles.  A  \  ill  igc  appears  to  have  been  founded 
here  in  17 15,  when  certain  zamifiddrs  from  the  Milage  of 
Kampel,  16  units  east  of  Ind^ire,  came  and  setiled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Khan  nvcr,  attracted  by  the  trade  with  the  camps 
of  the  Maratha  chiefs  passing  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
Deccan,  this  spot  being  one  of  the  regular  stages  on  the  route 
north  of  the  Narbada.  In  1741  they  erected  the  temple  of 
Indresfawar,  of  which  the  present  name  is  a  very  common 
oomipdon. 

Ahalyft  Bai  is  said  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  place,  and 
though  Maheshwar  remained  the  chief  town  m  Holkax's  terri- 
tory, she  moved  the  district  head-quarters  here  from  KampeL 
In  1801,  however,  the  growing  prosperity  of  Indore  received 
a  severe  check,  during  the  hostilities  between  Datdat  Rao 
Sindhia  and  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar.  An  engagement  took  place 
in  which  Jaswant  Rao  was  defeated  and  forced  to  retire  to  Jfim 
In  the  Vindhyas.  The  town  was  delivered  up  to  the  mercies  of 
the  notorious  Saije  Rao  Ghltke^  who  plundered  die  hazar, 
nued  all  houses  of  any  importance  to  the  ground,  and  inflicted 
every  form  of  atrocity  on  the  inhabitants,  so  that  the  wells  in 
the  naghbourfaood  were  filled  with  the  corpses  of  unfortunate 
women  who  had  committed  suicide  to  escape  dishonour.  Jas- 
want Rao  always  made  Rflmpura  and  BhSnpura  his  administra- 
tive head-quarterSy  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Ttety  of 
Mandasor  (iSx8)  that  Indore  became  the  capital  of  the  State 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  In  1857  Indore  and  the  Residency 
were  the  scene  of  considerable  disturbances.  Holkar's  Muhani> 
madan  troops  mutinied  and,  after  attacking  the  Resident's 
house  on  July  i,  marched  northwards  to  join  the  rebels  at 
Gwalior.  The  Mah^rSlj^  however,  gave  all  the  assistance  he 
could,  and,  in  spite  of  the  demands  of  his  troops,  refused  to 
surrender  a  number  of  Christians  to  whom  he  had  given 
sanctuary  in  his  palace. 

Population  is  rising  steadily:  (1881)  75,401,  (1891)  83,984, 
and  (1901)  86,686.   These  figures  do  not  include  the  resi- 
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dents  in  the  adjoining  tract  called  the  Agent  to  the  G  ^vernof 
Generars  Camp,  which  is  described  below.    In  tqoi  Hindus 
i\unil)cred  65,103,  or  75  per  cent.  ,    Musalniaiis,  18,652,  or 
21  per  cent. ;  Jains,  2,558  ;  and  Pirsis,  7. 

Indore,  always  an  important  commercial  town,  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  trade  centres  in  Central  India,  and  the  chief  collect- 
ing and  distributing  centre  for  Soutiiem  Malwd.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  gmm,  tobacco,  opium,  country  paper, 
clotha»  and  metal  vessels ;  the  chief  impoits  aie  Eniopeaa 
haxdware,  doth,  stores,  tnadiinery,  boildii^  niaterial^  kerosene 
oil,  and  taw  cotton.  There  are  no  arts  or  mana&ctures  of  any 
importance^  except  the  weaving  of  coane  do^  carried  on  in 
the  dty  cotton  mill 

The  dty  is  divided  into  two  main  divisions :  Old  Indorse 
and  the  modem  city  with  its  continually  spreading  suburbs. 
The  main  thoroughfiire  leads  across  the  Khin  river  into  the 
great  square  in  front  of  the  palaces,  and  the  remaining  streets 
are  poor  and  narrow.  No  buildings  have  special  daims  to 
architectural  importance  in  the  dty,  the  most  striking  being 
the  old  pahoe,  a  lofty  and  impodng  structure  towering  above 
all  other  buildings ;  but  many  houses  are  adorned  with  fine 
wood-carving.  Outside  the  dty  proper,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  lailway,  lie  the  ootlon-milts,  the  new  town4um,  called  the 
King  Edwatd  Hall,  and  the  State  officers'  club ;  while  to  the 
east  a  new  quarter  known  as  Tukogsnj  is  being  opened  out, 
containing  the  official  residences  of  State  officers  and  othv 
houses.  The  remaining  buildings  of  importance  are  the  new 
palace  constructed  by  MahMjft  Sivajl  Rao  Holkar,  the  Tukoji 
Rao  Hospital,  State  offices,  guesthouse,  English  school,  jail, 
banacks  for  the  Imperial  Service  and  State  troopS,  and  ceno- 
taphs of  deceased  chiefs.  The  Holkar  College  stands  upon 
the  Agra-Bombay  road,  about  s  miles  from  the  city. 

Munidpal  self  government  was  instituted  in  1870,  and  the 
committee  consists  of  seventeen  members,  four  of  whom  aie 
State  officials.  The  conservanc>%  hghting,  roads,  and  general 
administration  of  the  city  are  in  its  hands.  Funds  are  obtained 
from  octroi  and  other  taxes,  the  annual  income  amounting  to 
about  Rs.  70,000. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Mandasor  in  i8r8,  a  piece  of  land  with 
an  area  of  1«3S  square  miles  was  assigned  by  the  Indorc 
Darbar  for  the  use  of  the  Resident  at  the  court  of  Holkar  In 
1854,  on  the  appointment  of  an  Agent  to  the  dovemor-General 
for  Central  India,  this  became  his  head  quarters,  and  is  still 
commonly  known  to  £ur<^>eans  as  the  Residency  or  Camp. 
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In  1857,  during  ihe  Mutiny,  the  officiating  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General,  Colonel  Durand,  was  oblicjed  to  retire  to 
Sehore.  The  Residency  house,  which  wa.s  built  between  1820 
and  1827,  is  a  substantial  structure  of  basalt,  standing  in  line 
open  park-like  surroundings  near  the  klian  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Sipra,  which  has  been  dammed  so  as  to  form  a  lake. 
Besides  the  Residency,  the  Camp  contains  official  houses  for 
the  Resident  at  Indore  (see  Indorl  RLiiDLNcv),  two  Assis- 
tants to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General,  the  Residency 
Surgeon,  and  other  officers.  Other  buildings  of  importance 
are  the  head-quarters  offices,  the  Daly  College  for  sons  of 
Cential  India  chiefs,  a  diuich  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  large  civil  hospital,  and  a  Central  jail.  The  station  is 
garrisoned  by  one  company  of  Britnh  inftntry  and  the  Malwa 
Bhil  Corps,  besides  the  Agent's  escort  of  a  detachment  of 
Central  India  Horse.  The  population  tn  1901  was  11,118. 
The  head-<iuarter8  of  the  Canadian  Ptesbyterian  Mission, 
including  a  large  college,  are  situated  in  the  station.  The 
Residency  bazar,  originally  a  small  settlement,  has  expanded 
into  a  huge  trade  centre,  and  is  under  the  immediate  adminis- 
trative control  of  an  Assistant  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor* 
General.  A  considerable  income  is  derived  from  cesses  and 
taxes^  yielding  Rs.  50,000  per  annum,  which  is  expended  on 
sanitation,  education,  medical  relief^  and  the  policii^  of  the 
station.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Milwft  Opium  Agency  are 
also  situated  here,  including  a  set  of  Government  scales  at 
which  duty  is  paid  on  opium  for  export  Administrative  and 
jurisdictioiial  powers  within  Residency  limits  are  vested  in  the 
Agent  to  the  Govemor-Geneml  (see  Cbntral  India). 

BJiargon. — Head-quarters  of  the  Nimir  district*  Indore 
State,  Central  India,  situated  in  si*  50'  N.  and  75*  37'  £.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kundl  river,  a  tributary  of  the  NarbadS. 
Population  (1901),  7»6s4«  Khargon  appears  to  have  been 
founded  under  the  Mughals.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  a  mahal 
in  the  Bijagarh  satk&r  of  the  SSibak  of  MfllwS,  and  later  on 
became  the  chief  town  of  ^the  sarkar.  Its  importance  in  those 
days  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  hu:ge  houses  and  numerous 
tombs.  Besides  the  district  and  pargana  offices,  a  jail,  a 
school,  a  dispensary,  a  public  library,  and  a  State  post  oflke 
are  situated  in  the  town.  Local  affairs  are  managed  by  a 
municipality,  with  an  income  of  Rs.  500,  chiefly  derived  from 
octroi  and  other  taxes. 

Kaheshwar, — ^Town  in  the  Nimar  district  of  Indore  State, 
Central  India,  situated  in      w*  N.  and  75°  36'      on  the 
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north  bank  of  the  Narbada  river.  Population  (1901),  7,04^. 
It  is  usually  called  Choli-Maheshwar,  from  the  town  of  Choli, 
7  milci^  north  of  it.  Maheshwar  occupies  a  most  picturesque 
position  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Broad  ghdis  sweep  upwards 
from  the  stream  towards  the  fort  and  the  numerous  temples 
which  stud  the  shore,  while  behind  them  towers  the  lofty 
palace  of  Ahalya  Bai,  the  famous  princess  of  the  house  of 
Hollcar,  temples,  ghats^  and  palaces  being  reflected  in  the 
wide  stretch  of  deep  quiet  water  at  their  feet 

Mahesbwar  is  the  Mfthishmatl  or  Mahissatl  of  early  days,  the 
name  being  derived  from  the  prevalence  of  buffaloes  {^nakUha). 
It  is  connected  traditionally  with  the  ubiquitous  Pftndavm 
brothers^  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Rftmayana  and  Mahftbbliata, 
whUe  the  PurSnas  refer  to  Mahishas  and  Mahishakas,  the 
people  of  MShishmatl.  In  Buddhist  literature  MahishmatI 
or  Mahissatl  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  r^lar  stages  on  the 
route  from  Paithana  (Paithan)  in  the  Deccan  to  Srivasti;  these 
stages  being  Mahissat!,  Ujjain,  Gonaddha,  Bhdsa,  KausSmbhl, 
and  Saketa*  Cunningham  has  identified  the  Mihisbmatl  or 
Maheshwapun  of  Htuen  Tsiang  with  MandUl  in  the  Central 
PtDvinoes ;  but  the  Chinese  pil^m  states  that  he  went  from 
Jijhoti  or  Bundelkhand  north  or  nortbeast  to  Maheshwapura, 
which  is  a  wrong  bearing  for  either  Mandlft  or  Maheshwar,  and 
may  be  a  misstatement  for  south-west  Numerous  pbu:es  which 
the  Mshishmati  Mahatmya  enjoins  pilgrims  to  visit  can  be 
identified  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  earliest  historical  connexion,  however,  is  with  the 
Haihaya  chiefs,  the  ancestors  of  the  Kalachuris  of  Chedi,  who, 
from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  held  much  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Central  India  (see  Baghelkhand).  Their  reputed 
rinrcstor,  KflrtyavIryXijuna,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  here.  The 
Haihayas  were  subdued  in  the  seventh  century  by  Vinayftditya, 
the  Western  Chalukya  king,  and  MahishmatI  was  incorponted 
in  his  kingdom.  The  Haihaya  chiefs  then  served  as  govemois 
under  the  Chalukyas,  and  are  always  designated  as  hereditary 
'  lord  of  MahishmatI,  the  best  of  towns.'  On  the  fall  of  Mdlwft 
to  the  Paramaras  in  the  ninth  century,  Maheshwar  seems  at 
first  to  have  been  one  of  their  principal  cities.  It  lost  its 
importance  later  on,  and  during  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan 
kings  of  Malwa  was  regarded  merely  as  a  frontier  post  on  the 
fords  of  the  Narbada.  In  1422  it  was  captured  by  Ahmad  I 
of  Gujarat  from  Hoshang  Shah  of  Malwa.  Under  Akbar  it 
was  the  head  quarters  of  the  Choli-Maheshwar  mahal  of  the 
Mindu  sarkar  in  the  Subah  of  Malwi,  Choli  being  the  civil 
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adniimstrative  headquarters  and  Mah^hwar  the  military 
post. 

About  1730  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Malhar  Rao 
Holkar,  but  did  not  become  a  place  of  impurta.nce  until  1767, 
when  Ahalya  Bai,  on  the  dcatli  of  Malhar  Rao,  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  and  selected  Maheshwar  as  her  capital. 
Under  her  auspices  it  rapidly  became  a  place  of  the  first 
importance,  politically  and  commercially,  while  its  appearance 
was  improved  by  the  erection  of  numerous  temples  and  palaces. 
Tukoji  Rao,  who  succeeded  in  17951  maintained  Maheshwar 
as  the  capital,  but  during  the  confusion  which  followed  his 
death  in  1797  its  prosperity  rapidly  dedined.  In  1798 
Jaswant  Rao  HoUtar  plundered  the  treasury,  and.  during  his 
stay  here  lost  his  eye  by  the  bursting  of  his  matchlock  while 
sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  Narbada  amusing  himself  with  firing 
at  a  lighted  torch  floatiiig  on  the  river.  Maheshwar  continued 
to  decline  in  importance,  as  Jaswant  Rao  on  his  accession  to 
power  resided  chiefly  at  Rampura  and  Bhinpura ;  and  after 
his  death  in  181 1  and  the  Treaty  of  Mandasor  in  181 8,  Indore 
finally  became  the  real  as  well  as  the  tumiinal  capital.  From 
1819  to  1854  Hazi  Rao  Holkar  was  confined  in  the  fort. 
Malcolm  states  that  in  1890  the  town  still  had  3,500  houses, 
which  would  give  a  population  of  about  17,000  persons. 

There  are  many  buildinga  of  interest,  though  none  is  of  any 
great  age.  The  fort,  as  tt  exists  at  present,  is  of  Muhammadan 
foundation,  but  an  older  structure  must  have  stood  there  in 
Hindu  days^  Some  mosques  with  Muhammadan  lecoids, 
dated  in  1563,  1683,  and  1713,  stand  in  it  Among  the 
numerous  temples  and  shrines,  the  most  important  is  the 
cenotaph  of  AhalyS  Bai*  A  fine  flight  of  steps  leads  up  from 
the  river  to  the  richly  carved  shrine,  which  contains  a  lingam 
with  a  life-size  statue  of  Ahalya  Bai  behind  it  An  inscription 
records  that  this  shrine  and  ghat  to  the  memory  of  Ahalyi  Bai, 
who  resembled  the  Ahalya  of  ancient  days  (Le.  the  wife  of 
Gautama  Rishi),  and  Tukoji,  who  is  designated  the  great  and 
generous  sii^aAddr,  were  commenced  by  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar 
in  1799  and  completed  in  1833  by  Krishnl  Bai  his  wife. 
Other  notable  buildings  are  the  shrine  of  Vithoba  or  Itoji, 
Jaswant  Rao's  brother,  and  the  palace  with  the  fieunily  gods  of 
the  Holkars. 

Maheshwar  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a  special  kind 
of  coloured  ftfw  and  silk-bordered  dhotis^  which  are  exported 
in  some  quantity.  It  contains  a  school,  a  hospital,  and  a 
State  post  office. . 
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Manftsa.— Town  in  the  Rlmpum-Bhftnpura  district  of 
Indore  State,  Central  India,  and  head-quarters  of  the  pargama 
of  the  same  name,  situated  in  34°  29'  N.  and  in  75""  11'  E., 
1.440  feet  above  sea-level.  Population  (1901),  4,589.  The 
town  18  said  to  have  been  founded  by  MSna  Patel  of  the  Mini 
tribe.  From  an  inscription  in  the  temple  to  Kherapati,  it  must 
have  been  in  existence  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  1 749  it  was 
held  by  Raj&  MSdho  Singh  of  Jaipur,  falling  to  Holkar  in  175s 
with  the  Rlmpura  district  Besides  the  parga$m  offices,  a 
school,  a  dispensaiy,  a  State  post  office,  and  an  inspection 
bungalow  are  situated  in  the  town. 

Mandleshwar.  Head-quarters  of  the pargana  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Indore  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  22^  1 1'  N. 
and  75**  4a'  £.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Narbada,  at 
a  narrow  point  where  in  the  monsoon  the  Stream  often  rises 
60  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  becoming  a  roaring  torrent 
Population  (1901),  2,807.    I*  ^^^^  Peshwa  in  the 

eighteenth  century,  and  in  1 740  was  granted  by  Malhir  Rao 
Holkar  to  a  Brihman,  VyankatrSm  Shastrl,  whose  family  still 
holds  a  sanad  for  it.  In  1823  it  became  the  head-quarters  of 
the  District  of  Nimir,  which  imtil  1864  was  managed  by  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  at  Indore.  In  1864,  on  the 
transfer  of  Nimar  to  the  Central  Provinces  administration, 
the  head-quarters  were  moved  to  KhandwS,  a  station  fit  the 
junction  of  the  Great  Indian  Penmsula  and  Rajjmtana-Malwi 
Railways.  Mandleshwar  was  restored  to  Holkar  in  1867  The 
town  contains  a  pnlai  l,  and  several  bungalows  erected  under 
British  rule,  and  also  a  British  and  State  post  office,  a  school, 
a  dispensary,  and  an  ins()ectton  bungalow. 

Mehidpur  Town  (also  Mahatpur  or  Mahidf^ur).^Wc:s,A- 
quarters  of  the  pargana  and  district  of  the  same  name  m  indore 
State,  Central  India,  situated  in  23**  29'  N.  and  75 '  40'  E.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  sacred  Sipra  river,  24  miles  north  of  Ujjain, 
1,543  feet  above  sea-level.  Population  (iqoi),  6,681,  The 
town  is  divided  into  two  separate  sectioni>,  known  as  the  kilaox 
fort  and  the  purasa  or  hamlet.  The  kila  is  an  isolated  quarter, 
surrounded  by  a  bastioned  stone  wall,  and  situated  on  the 
river  bank.  It  was  built  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
Vagh  Saranjauii  sarddrs,  locally  known  as  the  Vagh  Rajas.  Its 
streets  are  dark  and  narrow,  with  tall  stone  houses  on  either 
side,  often  ornamented  by  graceful  balconies  and  windows 
of  carved  wood.  Throughout  the  kila  and  on  the  ghdis  alung 
its  western  front  are  numerous  remains  of  Hindu  temples, 
destroyed  during  the  Muhammadan  occupation.    1  he  putwa  is 
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also  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  and,  though  formerly  a  place  of 
importance,  is  entirely  lacking  in  buildings  of  merit  or  interest. 
To  the  east  stands  the  tomb  of  Godar  Shah,  a  Miihammadan 
saint,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  river  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  obtained.  To  the  south,  along  the 
steep  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  lie  the  remains  of  the  old  can- 
tonment, with  its  long  avenue  of  lofty  Millingtonias  and  the 
remains  of  the  picturesquely  situated  bungalows  ;  to  the  west 
stands  the  punva  with  the  kila  Ijcyond  it,  and  across  the 
streaii^  a  wide  open  plain,  the  held  of  the  battle  referred  to 
below. 

Mehidpur  is  supposed  by  Hindus  to  stand  in  the  Mahakalban 
or  great  sacred  forest  of  Mahakal,  which  is  said  to  have 
formerly  covered  all  the  country  round  Ujjain.  From  this 
circumstance  it  derives  special  sanctity;  and  in  1897,  when 
cholera  interfered  with  the  attendance  at  the  great  Sinhast 
idigiovis  &ir  at  Ujjain,  about  5,000  sSdkus  performed  their 
ablutkmt  in  the  Stpift  at  Mehidpur  instead.  After  the  occu- 
pation of  Mslw&  by  the  Muhammadans,  it  was  renamed 
Muhammadpur  and  appears  under  that  name  in  local  docu- 
ments, and  in  the  Aift4'AA^rf,  where  it  is  shown  as  the  chief 
town  of  a  mahal  in  the  S&rangpur  sarkdr  of  the  JSi^A  of 
MUwi.  This  name,  however,  has  never  come  into  general 
use.  About  1740  it  was  assigned  as  a  saranjami  Jdgir  by 
Malldr  Rao  Holkar  I  to  his  feudatories  the  so^adled  VSgh 
RfijSs,  who  until  1817,  when  MalhSr  Rao  II  confiscated  their 
holding,  virtually  ruled  this  part  of  Mfilwfl.  The  descendant 
of  the  VSgh  Rftjas  still  lives  in  the  fort  and  holds  a  small 
grant  of  land. 

About  2  miles  to  the  south-west  across  the  river  the  battle* 
field  of  Mehidpur  is  still  marked  by  a  small  cemetery  contain- 
ing the  graves  of  nine  officers  who  fell  on  that  occasion.  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  who  commanded  the  forces  engaged  in  this 
battle,  arrived  at  Gannia  vilhige^  so  miles  south  of  Mehidpur, 
on  December  19,  181 7.  On  ihe  morning  of  the  soth  Tulsl 
Bat  was  murd^ed  by  Ghafftr  KhAn,  and  all  n^otiations  fell 
through.  Malcolm  then  pushed  on  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  SipriL  The  enemy  were  drawn  up  on  the  left  bank,  so  as 
to  form  the  chord  of  a  bend  in  the  stream.  The  river  was 
forded  under  a  heavy  fire  and  the  position  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  Except  the  artillerymen,  who,  as  usual,  stood 
to  their  guns  till  they  were  bayoneted,  HoUcar's  troops  offered 
no  effective  resistance.  The  losses,  which  were  entirely  due  to 
the  fire  of  Uolkar's  gunsi  amounted  to  174  killed,  including 
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9  British  officers,  and  606  wounded.  Malcolm  moved  on  to 
Mandasor,  where  a  treaty  with  Holkai  was  signed  on  January  6, 
1818. 

Mehidpur  was  selected  as  a  station  for  the  Mehidpur  Con- 
tingent raised  under  the  treaty  of  f  818,  and  remained  a  military 
slatioii  till  i88fl.  On  November  8^  1857,  the  troops  were 
attacked  by  a  number  of  RohiUas  from  die  town,  the  Muham- 
madans  in  the  Contingent  joining  with  the  mutineers.  Two 
British  officers  were  killed,  the  European  seigeant  escaping  to 
Indore,  escorted  by  some  Hindu  troops  of  the  corps.  After 
the  Mutiny,  Mehidpur  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Western  Milwft  Political  Charge  until  i860,  when  they  were 
transfi»red  to  Agar. 

Trade  is  declining  for  want  of  good  communications,  though 
a  consideiable  amount  of  poppy  is  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  crude  opium  is  sent  to  Ujjain  tor  manufiictuie;  A 
municipality  has  recently  been  constituted*  Mehidpur  contains 
the  tUtt  and  pargana  offices,  a  British  post  office^  several 
schools,  a  hospital,  and  an  inspection  bungdow. 

Mhow  {Mta^^ — British  cantonment  in  the  Indore  States 
Central  India,  situated  in  2%^  33'  N.  and  75**  46'  E.,  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Mslwft  plateau,  and  on  the  Ajmer- 
Khandwl  branch  of  the  RSjputina-MSlwft  Railway.  Popula- 
tion (190Z),  36^039.  It  stands  on  a  somewhat  narrow  ridge  of 
trap  rock,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  x,8oo  feet,  the 
highest  point  near  the  barracks  of  the  European  infantry  betqg 
1,919  feet  above  sea-level.  The  ridge  falls  away  abrupdy  on 
the  south  and  east,  but  slopes  away  gradually  on  the  west,  form- 
ing a  broad  plain  used  as  a  brigade  parade  ground.  Mhow  was 
founded  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  x8i8,  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mandasor  (see  Indore  State),  and  remained  his  head-quarters 
till  182 1  while  he  held  general  political  and  military  charge  in 
Central  India.  In  1S57  the  garrison  at  Mhow  consisted  of 
a  regiment  of  native  infantry,  the  wing  of  a  regiment  of  native 
cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  field  artillery,  manned  by  British 
gunners,  but  driven  by  natives.  An  outbreak  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  July  i,  but  order  was  rapidly  restored,  and 
only  a  few  lives  were  lost,  the  Europeans  taking  refuge  within 
the  fort.  The  cantonment  is  now  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Mhow  division  in  the  Western  Command.  The  garrison 
consists  of  one  regiment  of  British  ravalr^',  two  batteries  of 
horse  artillery,  one  regiment  of  British  infantry,  one  ammuniti<Hl 
column,  and  two  regiments  of  native  infantry. 
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The  population  in  1872  was  17,640;  in  1881  it  was  15,896, 
the  decrease  being  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  coolies 
employed  in  constructing  the  Rajput&na-M§lwS  Railway  in 
1875  ;  in  1891,  28,773  ;  and  in  1901,  28,457.  Mhow  has  no 
export  trade  properly  speaking,  but  the  imports  are  considerable. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  cantonment  fund  in  1903-4  amounted 
to  i'4  lakhs,  including  receipts  from  octroi  (Rs.  50,000), 
chaukiddri  tax  (Rs.  22,000),  grants-in-aid  (Rs.  31,000),  and 
excise  (Rs.  18,000).  The  chief  h(?ads  of  expenditure  are 
medical  and  conservancy  (Rs.  31,000  each),  police  (Rs.  19,000), 
public  works  (Rs.  17,000),  general  administration  and  collection 
of  revenue  (Rs.  10,000),  water-supply  (Rs.  3,000),  and  eduaiuoii 
(Rs.  1,400).  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  cantonment  has 
been  much  improved  of  late  years,  a  regular  water-supply 
having  been  completed  in  1888.  The  Cantonment  Magi  ,traie 
exercises  powers  as  a  District  Judge  and  Judge  of  the 
Small  Cause  Court,  his  Assistant  being  a  magistrate  of  the 
second  class  and  a  judge  of  the  Small  Cause  Court  for  petty 
suits.  Appeals  from  the  Cantonment  Magistrate  lie  to  the 
First  Assistant  Agent  to  the  Governor-General,  who  is  Sessions 
Judge  and  first  Civil  Appellate  Court,  the  Agent  to  the 
Govenior-Geiienl  being  the  High  Court  The  police  belong 
to  the  Central  India  Agency  force^  and  number  107  men 
under  a  European  Inspector.  Three  schools  in  the  canton- 
ment— the  PftrsI  school  with  400  boys  and  60  girls,  the  railway 
school,  and  the  convent  school-— receive  grants-in-aid  from 
cantonment  funds.  Besides  the  military  hospitals,  a  civil 
hospital  is  maintained  by  local  charity  and  a  grant  from 
cantonment  funds. 

RSmpiinu— Town  in  the  RAmpum-BhSnpura  district  of 
Indoie  SUte,  Central  India,  situated  in  34*  28'  N.  and  75** 
37'  E.,  t,3oo  feet  above  searlevei,  at  the  foot  of  the  branch 
of  the  Vindhyan  range  which  strikes  across  from  west  to  east, 
north  of  Nimach.  Popuhition  (i9oi)b  8,273.  Rftmpura  derives 
its  name  from  a  Bhil  chief,  lUma,  who  was  killed  by  Thftkur 
Sheo  Singht  Chandrftwat  of  Antrl,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  As 
a  sign  of  their  former  sovereignty,  the  descendants  of  Kama 
stiU  affix  the  tika  on  the  forehead  of  the  chief  of  the  ChandrSp 
wat  fiunily.  As  the  town  stands  at  present,  it  is  entirely 
Muhammadan,  the  city  wall  and  principal  buildings  being 
constructed  in  the  Muhammadan  s^le.  The  town  long  be- 
longed to  the  chieb  of  Udaipur,  but  was  seised  in  1567  by 
Akbar's  general,  Asaf  Kh2n,  and  was  made  the  chief  town  of 
the  sarkar  oi  Chitor  in  the  SUM  of  Ajmer.   During  the 
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Maratha  period  it  fell  to  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  who  made  it 
one  of  his  chief  places  of  residence.  The  Chandrawat  Thikurs, 
who  were  the  original  holders,  gave  much  trouble,  until  they 
were  subdued  by  force  and  later  on  received  a  jdgir  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  where  they  still  reside.  The  town  was  formeriy 
fiunotis  for  its  silver-work  and  manuiacture  of  swords.  Besides 
the  district  offices,  it  contains  a  State  post  office,  a  jail,  a  poUoe 
station,  a  sdiool,  and  a  (tispensary. 

Satwfta. — Head-quarters  of  the  Nemftwar  district  of 
Indore  States  Cmtral  India,  situated  in  sa^  33'  N.  and 
76°  43'  £.,  between  the  Chankeshar  and  Datunl  rivers,  in  the 
NarbadA  valley.  Population  (xgci),  1,743-  The  village  »  an 
old  one,  and  from  the  numerous  remains  which  it  contains 
must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  under  the 
Mi^halsi  when  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  mmhal  in  the 
saMr  of  Hindia  in  the  Sihak  of  Milwi,  A  fort  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  village.  Three  miles  soutfa<east  is  a  fine  6kl 
dam  across  the  Datunl  river,  now  much  out  of  repair.  In  1801 
a  severe  encounter  took  place  at  Satwis  between  Jaswant  Rao 
Holkar  and  Major  Brownrigg,  who  was  commandtiig  a  force  of 
Sindhia's  troops.  A  little  later  the  notorious  Pindiri  leader 
ChllQ  obtained  land  in  this  district,  and  made  Satwis  and 
Nemtwar  his  two  principal  places  of  residence.  From  1844 
it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities  till  1861, 
when  it  passed  to  Holkar.  Besides  the  district  offices,  the 
town  contains  a  State  post  office,  a  school,  and  an  inspection 
bungalow. 

Stinel. — Town  in  the  RSmpum-BhSnpura  district  of  Indore 
State,  Central  India,  and  head-quarters  of  the  Sunel  parganoy 
situated  in  34*^  32'  N.  and  76*^  o'  E.,  one  mile  from  the  bank  of 
the  Au  river,  a  tributary  of  the  K&li  Sind.  Population  (K901X 
3,655.  The  place  belonged  in  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
Gahlot  Rajputs,  some  of  whom  still  live  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  under  Akbar  became  the  chief  town  of  a  makal  in  the 
sarkdr  of  Gigraun  in  the  Suitah  of  M&lwfl.  In  r743  it  was 
included  in  the  territory  made  over  to  Sawai  Jai  Singh  of 
Jaipur,  passing  in  1739  to  tlie  Marithas.  It  was  then  held  by 
the  PonwSrs  of  DhSr,  who  assigned  it  in  ja^r  together  with 
Agar  to  Sivajl  Shankar  Orekar,  minister  of  Dhir  State.  In 
1800  it  was  temporarily  seized  by  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar.  Later 
it  fell  to  Sindhia,  who  was  called  in  by  Rang  Rao  Orekar,  then 
at  feud  with  the  Dhar  chief.  In  1804  it  again  passed  to  Holkar, 
in  whose  possession  it  has  since  remained.  The  place  was 
sacked  by  TiLntia  Topi  in  185  7*  A  temple  situated  in  the 
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town  was  built  in  1753,  and  a  large  religious  fair  is  held  yearly 
in  March.  A  municipality  has  lately  been  constituted.  Besides 
the  pargana  offices,  a  school,  a  dispensary,  and  British  and 
State  post  of>i(  t  s  are  maintained  here. 

Tarana. —  I iead -quarters  of  a  parj^^ifui  m  the  Mehidpur 
district  of  Indore  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  23*^  20'  N. 
and  76°  3'  E.,  44  miles  from  Indore  city,  and  8  miles  ironi 
the  TarlLna  Road  station  onthe  Ujjain-BhopJll  Railway.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  4,490.  Under  Akbar,  it  wai  the  head  t|uarlcrb  of 
a  mahal  in  the  Sarangpur  sarkar  of  the  Subah  of  Malwa,  and 
was  known  as  Naugaon.  In  the  later  Mughal  revenue  papers 
it  appears  as  Naugama-Tarina.  The  large  nuriiber  of  fme 
trees  which  surround  it  and  the  numerous  traces  of  old  founda- 
tions show  that  it  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  considerable  size. 
At  yifcst  nt  it  consists  of  a  small  partially  ruined  Muhammadan 
fori,  surrounded  by  poorly  built  houses,  none  of  which  is  of 
any  size.  The  town  came  into  the  po.ssession  of  Holkar  ui  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
personal  ja^r  of  the  famous  Ahalya  Bai,  who  built  the  temple 
of  Tilbh&nd^shwar  and  is  said  to  have  planted  a  large 
number  of  trees.  On  the  marriage  of  Jaswant  Rao  Phanse 
with  ber  daughter  Mukta  Bii,  Taiflna  was  granted  bim  in  jt^r 
and  vemaiiied  in  the  Phanse  family  antil  1849^  when  it  was 
fcsumed  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  RSjt  Bhao  Phans& 
Taiina  was  created  a  raunicipaUty  in  1903.  Besides  the 
pmrgema  offices,  a  State  post  office^  a  police  station,  a  school, 
A  dispensaiy,  and  an  inspection  bungalow  are  situated  in 
the  town. 

UiLr-Old  site  in  the  Nimlr  district  of  Indore  Stat^  Centnd 
India,  situated  in  si**  49'  N.  and  75*  38^  £.  Popuktion  (1901), 
1,356.  The  piaoe^  though  formerly  of  some  sise,  is  now  only 
a  small  village,  its  importance  consisting  in  the  old  Jain  temples 
wliich  still  stand  there.  These  belong  to  the  twelfth  oentuiy, 
and  one  contains  an  inscripdon  of  one  of  the  Pammim  kings 
of  Dhar.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  temples  by 
a  Muhammadan  contractor  employed  by  MahSrSjA  Tukoji  Rao 
Holkar  II  to  build  tanks^  who  used  these  buildings  as  a  quany. 
A  State  post  office  and  a  school  are  maintained  in  the  village- 


BHOPAL  AGENCY 

Bhop&l  Agency. — A  collection  of  Native  States  in  charge 
of  a  Politica]  Agent  under  the  Agent  to  the  Govemor>Geneial 
in  Central  India,  lying  between  19'  and  94?  ai'  K.  and 
76*  13  and  78°  51'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  sooth  and  east  by 
the  Central  Provinces ;  on  the  north  by  the  RajputSna  Agency 
and  GwSlior  State ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  KSlI  Sind,  whidi 
separates  it  from  the  Mftlwft  Potitical  Chaige.  The  Agency 
has  an  area  of  1 1*653  square  miles,  and  a  total  popubrtion  of 
'>i57i697>  giving  a  density  of  99  persons  per  square  mile 
Hindus  number  912,111,  or  79  percent. ;  Musafanflns,  124,425, 
or  10  per  cent;  Animists^  1x0,018,  or  9  per  cent  (chiefly 
Gonds) ;  and  Jains,  10,171.  The  principal  towns  are  Bropal 
(population,  77,023),  Sbhorb,  including  military  station 
(16,864)^  Naiisingrgarh  (8,778),  Sarangpvr  (6,339X  Raj- 
GARH  (5t399)«  Krilcrifur  (5,121),  and  Bbrasia  (4,276.) 

This  chaige  was  created  in  18x8,  when  a  Political  officer  was 
accredited  to  the  BhopOl  Darbftr  with  colhUenl  chaxge  over 
other  States  in  the  vicinity.  He  ranked  as  an  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General  till  1842,  when  the  charge  was  made  into 
a  Political  Agency.  It  now  includes  the  treaty  State  of 
Bropal,  and  the  mediatized  States  of  Rajgarh,  Narsirgh- 
GARH,  K0RWAI,  KHiLCRiPtm,  Maksudanoarr,  Muhammad- 
GARH,  BAS0DA,and  Pathar!,  with  sixteen  petty  holdings.  The 
SiRONj  pargana  of  the  Tonk  State  in  Rajputina  and  portions 
of  Gwalior,  Indore,  DhSr,  and  DewSs  fall  also  within  its  limits. 

The  Agra-Bombay  high  road  and  the  Ilarsi-Jhansi  and 
BhopAl'Ujjain  sections  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
traverse  the  chaige.  The  Political  Agent,  who  has  his  head- 
quarters at  Sehore,  exercises  geneial  Btq)ervision  over  the 
affairs  of  the  States,  and,  in  the  case  of  all  but  Bhopftl, 
personally  deals  with  criminal  cases  of  a  heinous  character. 
He  is  a  Sessions  Judge,  and  hears  appeals  from  the  Superin- 
tendent  of  Sehore,  and  also  exercises  the  powers  of  a  District 
Magistrate  and  District  and  Sessions  Judge  over  that  portion 
of  the  Itarsi-Jhansi  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Rail- 
way which  lies  in  the  Rhopn]  rind  Korwai  States,  and  over  the 
whole  of  the  Bhopal-Ujjain  Railway. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  States,  estates,  and  portions 
of  States  comprised  in  the  Agency  : — 


Nmm. 

Title. 

CMttorcha. 

Aftta  in 

square 
miles. 

Population 

lOtai 

Hhopal 

1  II.H.N»wIb 

Pathan  Musnlroan 

6.902 

665,961 

(  licgam 

25,00,000 

Kajgarh 

H.  H.  Raja 

Umat  Rajput 

940 

8»,370 

4 .  r  n  Q.To 

Narsinghgarh 

11.  H.  Raja 

umat  ivajput 

74' 

92,093 

5,00,000 

Korwai 

Nawab  . 

F'atJian  Musahnan 

V  T  S 

Khilchipur 

Rao  Uahadur 

ivniciii  Kajpui 

3^'43 

1 ,14,000 

Raja  . 

Ki 

37,000 

Nawib  . 

OaaWXm    %   1 — »  — 

rAUiui  Mttsaiman 

99 

7,000 

1>  —  ^  A  ^ 

nasnua 

Nawab  . 

Pathan  Mu:>almati 

40 

4»»97 

19,000 

Path&ri 

Nftwab  . 

Pathan  Musalman 

22 

3,704 

9,000 

iJUm  KiMIl 

ThSlnir  . 

• 

Rnryfjjar  Rajput  , 

it 

442 

7^500 

ln)aDia  i^nir 

Tbikur  . 

• 

Uargujar  Rajput  . 

I  J 

10,000 

LFII|{n  • 

Thiimr  • 
Hiin 

riiiasra  Musaiinan 

f, 
u 

3 

000 

•44 

1,500 

Hirapiir  . 

Rao 

Korku . 

6 

448 

7,000 

Jabria  Bhil 

Mian 

Pind  ara  Musalman 

903 

«i,ooo 

Jhalera 

Rao 

Rathor  Raji>ut 

1,300 

Kam&Ipojr. 

Thakur  • 

Hargujar  Rajput  . 

0 
8 

5«9 

11,000 

Kbajurt 

Mian 

Piiulara  M  usalman 

1 

3,400 

Knarii  . 

Rao 

Rathor  Rajput 

1,700 

1  aliiarui  . 

Thilrar  . 

C-hauhan  K  :     t  . 

7 

44' 

a,ooo 

I'iplianngar 

Mian  • 

Pindara  Musalman 

I 

2,000 

RamgaxU  • 

Rao  . 

• 

v^uaunan  tsajpui  . 

0,000 

r^-  »    » « — » 

Thiknr  . 

• 

Bargujar  Rajput 

9,000 

cDtnallA  • 

Thakur  . 

Umat  Rajput 

4»'523 

20,000 

Tappa  . 

Thikor  . 

• 

Se&dhu  Kajpul  . 

»6 

002 

3,400 

Portions  of 

I>eiri»  State, 

61 

10,604 

63,000 

Dewas  State, 

Junior  Bnmch 

•  •  •          • « • 

61 

10,454 

55-300 

Dhar  . 

•  •  •        •  *  ■ 

» « *          »« • 

10 

>.4>5 

5,000 

GwaUor  . 

•■« 

1,386 

»i8,542 

7.75.COO 

Indoie  . 

n 

23,000 

Tonk  (Raj- 

put in) 

879 

1,30,000 

Railways  asd 

cantoniacna  . 

•  a*                     • »  > 

13.349 

•  •  • 

Total 

11,653 

48,19.200 

•  No  viiiagc 

Bhopal  State  (Bkupal^ — A  State  in  Central  India,  under  Bonn- 
the  Bhopal  Agency,  and  next  to  Hyderabad  the  most  im-  fi^Sj^' 
portant  Muhammadan  State  in  India,  lying  between  22®  29'  and  hill  * 
and  if  54'  N.  and  76°  28'  and  78°  51'  E.,  with  an  area  oi^^ 
6,903  square  miles.    It  stands  on  the  eastern  confines  of^ 
Miilwi,  its  most  eastern  districts  bordering  on  Bundelkhand, 
and  its  southern  districts  being  in  the  Gondwina  tract  Unlike 
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the  other  large  States  of  the  Agency,  its  territory  is  comprised 
in  one  compact  block,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  States  of 
Giralior,  BSsoda,  Kofmi,  Maksudangarh,  and  Narsinghgarh, 
the  Sironj  pargana  of  Took  State^  and  the  Saugor  District  of 
the  Central  Prcyvinoes;  on  the  south  by  the  KarbadA  river, 
which  separates  it  from  the  HoshangSbSd  District  of  die 
Central  Provinces ;  on  the  east  by  the  Saugor  and  Narsinghpur 
Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Gwalior  and  Narsinghgarh  States.  The  name  is  populariy 
derived  from  Bhojpftl,  or  'Bhoj's  dam,'  the  great  dam  which 
now  holds  up  the  BhopSl  city  lakes,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  a  minister  of  lUjft  Bhoj,  the  Paramira  ruler  of  Dfair, 
the  still  greater  work  which  formerly  held  up  the  TSl  lake 
being  attributed  to  this  monarch  himself  (see  Bhojpur). 
The  name  is,  however,  invariably  pronounced  Bhflpal,  and 
Dr.  Fleet  considers  it  to  be  derived  simply  from  BhUpala, 
a  king,  the  popular  derivation  being  an  instance  of  the  striving 
after  a  meaning  so  common  in  such  cases. 

The  country  varies  markedly  in  different  parts.  Most  of 
the  State  lies  on  the  Malwa  plateau,  and  presents  the 
familiar  aspect  of  that  region,  rolling  downs  of  yellow  gnus, 
inteispersed  with  rich  fields  of  black  cotton  soil.  To  the 
south-east,  however,  it  is  traversed  by  a  succession  of  sandstone 
hills,  fomiiiig  an  arm  of  the  great  Vindhya  mnge,  while 
another  branch  of  the  same  range  strikes  northwards,  to  the 
west  of  Bhopal  city.  South  of  the  State  lies  the  main  Une  of 
the  Vindhyas»  with  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Narbadft  beyond. 

Numerous  streams  flow  from  the  Vindhyan  barrier  north- 
wards,  of  which  the  Betwi  and  P&rbati  are  the  largest,  their 
tributaries,  the  Kali£sot,  Ajnar,  Papras,  and  Pin^  and  many 
smaller  affluents  contributing  to  the  water  supply.  The 
NaaBADA  and  its  tributaries  water  the  valley  south  of  the  great 
range.  Two  large  lakes  afford  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  the 
city  and  surrounding  country  (see  Bhopal  City).  In  former 
days  the  enormous  Bhojpur  lake  occupied  what  is  now  the 
fertile  tahs'tl  of  Tal. 
Gcol<^.  The  geology  of  the  State  possesses  unusual  interest,  but 
imfortunately  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  worked  out,  only  the 
southern  portion  having  been  examined  in  detail.  The  most 
important  rocks  belong  to  the  Vindhyan  scries,  of  which  the 
Rewah,  Bandair  (Bh3nder),  and  Kaimur  sandstones,  the 
Kaimiir  conglomerate,  and  the  Sirbu,  Jhirl,  and  Ginnurgarh 
shales  are  represented.  Up  to  the  Cinnurgarh  fort  (22°  49'  N. 
and  77^  36'  £.),  the  Yindhyas  maintain  the  characteristics  they 
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possess  from  the  bend  of  the  Son  river  westwards  ;  but  at  this 
point  they  change  suddenly,  being  replaced  by  basalts  of  the 
Deccan  trap,  though  they  still  maintain  their  former  physical 
conformation.  A  north-westerly  arm  reaches  up  to  Bhopal  city, 
but  is  concealed  by  basalt,  except  in  the  region  lying  im- 
mediately east  and  south-east  of  the  city,  where  its  hio:be^t  beds, 
of  upper  Bandair  sandstone,  are  well  exposed  along  die  axis  of 
the  synclinal  fold,  the  original  rover  of  basalt  having  been 
here  removed  by  subaerial  dcnudaiion.  East  and  west  of  the 
main  outcrop  the  denudation  is  less  complete,  and  the  table- 
land is  often  crowned  wnth  a  highly  ferruginous  laterite.  The 
basalts  met  with  are  petrologically  of  great  interest,  varying 
considerably  in  constitution,  coarse,  fine-grained,  compact,  and 
vesicular  varieties  being  all  met  with.  The  vesicular  basalts 
often  contain  gcodes  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  full  of  crystals  of 
zeolite,  and  intertrappean  fresh-water  beds,  with  fossil  spores 
of  aquatic  j)lants  of  the  genus  Chara. 

Many  of  the  stones  are  of  great  economic  value.  The 
Kaimur  sandstone  has  been  extensively  quarried,  and  yields 
an  admirable  stone  for  building  and  ornanierjial  ))urposes  ;  the 
upper  Rcwah  formation,  which  furnishes  flai,stones  of  great 
size,  and  llic  UancLuTS  are  also  extensively  used.  Tlic  lower 
Bandairs  are  here  of  a  very  fine  and  c\  cn  grain,  quite  unlike 
the  coarse  gritty  stone  of  this  formation  met  with  in  Bundel- 
khand  and  Baghelkhand,  and  are  thus  a  most  valuable  source 
of  building  material.  A  dark  purple-red  stone  of  fine  grain 
found  in  the  upper  Bandairs  has  been  used  in  many  buildings. 

Another  deposit,  of  which,  however,  adequate  commercial 
advantage  has  not  as  yet  been  taken,  is  the  limestone  rock  at 
Ginnurgarli,  which  is  over  100  feet  thick  and  admirably  suited 
to  burning  for  lime. 

The  flora,  of  the  sandstone  region  differs  markedly  from  that  Botany, 
on  the  Deccan  trap  area.  In  the  former  the  jungle  is  much 
closer,  trees  are  more  abundant  and  of  a  much  greater  variety. 
On  the  trap  area  the  trees  consist  mainly  of  acacias  and  dhhk 
(BuUafivndffsa),  the  change  to  a  sandstone  soil  being  at  once 
signalled  by  the  presence  of  teak,  iendu  {Dhs/ytw  iomenUua), 
sal  (SAorea  rodusia),  and  saiai  {Basweiiia  serraia).  Other 
species  met  with  are  Tirmmaffa,  AfUfgeisstts,  Sleph^ym^  and 
Buehanama^  often  interspersed  with  stretches  of  Dendr^- 
ia/amus  siriitus*  The  undergrowth  contains  ZivyphuSf  CappmiSf 
Gnwia^  Casearid,  BAyUanfAus,  AtUidesma^  CamsOf  and  other 
species. 

The  jungle  in  the  sandstone  area  affords  ample  cover  to  wild  Favna. 
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animalS)  tigers,  leopards,  sambmr  (Cgrms  unMS^r),  and  iMtiai 
(Cenms  axis)  being  common.  Formerly  Inson  {Bcs  gaurus) 
were  found  in  the  south  of  the  State,  but  thejr  are  now  ahnosi; 
if  not  entirely,  extinct  in  this  legioo.  AS  the  ordinary  wild- 
fowl are  found,  duck  and  snipe  in  large  numbers  frequenting 
the  big  tank  to  Ihe  west  of  the  dty. 

Climate  The  dimate  over  most  of  the  State  is  the  same  as  that  of 
MSlwS,  but  in  the  hilly  regkm  to  the  south  greater  extremes  of 
heat  and  cokl  are  encountered.  The  rainfidl  recorded  at 
BhopSl  city  gives  an  average  of  4a  inches,  a  maximum  of  65 
being  recorded  in  1875  and  a  minimum  of  25  in  1897.  The 
destructum  of  the  great  Bhojtmr  take  in  the  fifteenth  century 
appears  to  have  modified  the  climate  considerably.  The 
winds  which  blew  over  this  expanse  of  water,  exceeding 
aoo  square  mfles  in  extent,  must  have  had  a  marked  effect  oo 
tiie  dimate  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Histovy.  The  founder  of  the  Bhop^I  family  was  Dost  Muhammad 
Khan,  an  Afgh&n  from  Tirfth,  belonging  to  the  Mirzai  Khel 
of  the  Barakzais.  He  came  to  Delhi  during  the  first  years 
of  BahSdur  Sh^Lh's  reign  (1708)  in  search  of  employment  In 
X709  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the  Berasia pargana  and,  rapidly 
extending  his  dominions,  founded  the  towns  of  IsUmnagar 
and  Bhop^I,  making  the  latter  place  his  head-quarterSi  and 
building  the  Fatehgarh  fort.  Later  on  Dost  Muhammad 
assumed  independence  and  adopted  the  title  of  Nawib.  In 
1720  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Nizfim,  but  made  terms, 
sending  his  illegitimate  son  Yar  Muhammad  Khan  as  a  hostage. 
Dost  Muhammad  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  was  con- 
sidered, even  m  a  tribe  where  valour  is  a  common  quality, 
to  possess  remarkable  courage.  His  memory  is  still  fondly 
cherished  by  the  laniily  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  He 
died  about  1740,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  the  chief  nof)!es 
of  the  State  placed  Muhammad  Khan,  a  child  of  er^^dit,  on  :he 
mastmd.  The  latter  was,  however,  on«;ted  «;rK)n  after  l)y  Var 
Muhammad  Kliari,  wlio  returned  from  Hyderaliad,  and  whose 
succession  wa.s  Mjpported  by  the  Nizam.  The  Nizfim  at  the 
same  time  conferred  on  him  the  Mahi  Mardtib  or  insignia 
of  the  Fish,  one  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  Mughal  empire. 
Owing,  however,  to  his  illegitimacy,  \  ar  Muhammad  was  never 
formally  installed  as  Xawab.  His  rule  was  uneventful.  He 
died  in  1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Faiz  Muhammad 
Khan,  then  eleven  years  of  age.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  push  his  claim  by  arms  was  made  by  his  uncle  Muhammad 
Khan,  who  was  defeated  and  retired  to  R^atgarh,  which  was 
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granted  him  in  j'a^  on  the  intercession  of  YSr  Muhammad's 

widow. 

Faiz  MTibammad  was  a  religious  recluse,  quite  unfit  to  rule 
a  large  btatc,  though  in  personal  appearance  he  was  a  giant, 
being  only  just  under  7  teet  in  height,  The  State  was 
admini«;tered  by  a  Hindu.  Baiji  Rr.m,  who  was  an  energetic 
and  excellent  administrator,  and  extended  the  dominions  con- 
siderably. Later  on,  however,  he  wn^  obliged  to  surrender 
half  the  Bhopal  possessions  to  the  Peshwa  Bajl  Rao.  Faif 
Muhammad  died  childless  in  1777,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Hay5t  Muhammad  Kh&n,  who  was  also  a  relit^'ons 
recluse  and  a  weak  and  incapable  ruler.  He  adoptetl  as 
a  meritorious  act  four  boys  as  his  (/if /as,  one  a  Gond,  one  the 
son  of  a  Gosain,  and  two  Brabmans,  whom  he  brought  up  as 
Muhammadans. 

In  1778  the  Gond  Faulad  Khan  was  minister,  and  was 
instrumental  in  assisting  Colonel  Goddard  on  his  famous 
march  from  Bengal  to  Bombay  to  support  the  claims  of 
Raghuba  to  the  Peshwaship.  While  every  obstacle  was  put 
in  the  way  of  the  force  by  the  Marathas,  the  Bhopal  officials 
treated  the  British  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  hospiuluy, 
furnishing  them  with  supplies  and  giving  every  possible  assis- 
tance, though  they  suffered  severely  in  consequence  from 
Maratha  depredations.  Faulad  Khan's  rule  was,  however, 
oppressive;  and  on  his  death  in  1 779,  Mamullah,  the  widow 
of  Yar  Muhammad  Khan,  appointed  Chhote  Khan,  one  of  the 
two  Brahman  proteges  of  Hayit  Muhammad,  as  minister.  This 
lady  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  power,  and  fully  deserves 
to  nnk  with  her  contemporary  Ahaly&  Bai  of  Indoie.  She 
fired  to  the  great  age  of  eighty^  and  for  fifty  years  entirely 
controlled  the  councils  of  the  State.  After  the  death  of  Chhote 
KhSn,  in  1798^  a  succession  of  weak- ministers  rapidly  brought 
the  State  into  imminent  danger  of  total  destruction  at  the 
bands  of  the  Pind&ri  hordes  and  great  Marithft  chiefs.  Fro> 
videndally  a  saviour  appeared  in  Wazir  Muhammad  Rbtai 
a  cousin  of  tbe  Nawftb^  who  assumed  the  sole  direction  of 
affiurs,  and  by  his  bold  and  energetic  policy  rapidly  retrieved 
the  follen  fortunes  of  the  State.  HaySt  Muhammad  would 
have  appointed  him  minister,  but  for  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  his  son  Ghaus  Muhammad  Khin  and  his  mother,  who 
obtained  this  position  for  Murfd  Muhammad  KhIn  of  Rfthat- 
garb.  Muild  was  an  unprincipled  scoundrel,  whose  acts  of 
tyranny  soon  disgusted  the  Afghan  nobles.  Failing  in  his 
repeated  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of  Wasir  Muhammad 
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Khan,  he  appealed  to  Sindhia,    The  Fatehgarh  fort  in  Bhop^ 
was  handed  over  to  Amir  KhAn  (see  Tonk),  then  in  Sindhia's 
service,  and  Wazir  was  forced  to  leave  the  country.  Disturb- 
ances at  Gwalior,  however,  caused  Sindhia  to  recall  his  troops, 
and  VVazIr,  retunung  at  the  head  of  4  considerable  force,  ex- 
pelled the  MaiftthSs  fiom  the  fort.   Muild  was  taken  away  as  a 
hostage  by  the  MaiftthS  general,  and  shortly  after  died.  WaA 
then  assumed  charge  of  the  State;  and,  though  the  revenues 
were  reduced  to  only  Rs.  50,000,  he  managed  to  raise  an  army 
and  recapture  the  lost  districts  on  the  NarbadS.  Ghaus 
Muhammad's  jealousy  was  roused  by  this  increasing  power, 
and  he  intrigued  with  the  PindSri  leader  KaiUn  Khan,  who 
was  in  the  pay  of  Bhopal,  to  destroy  him*  WazOr  was  agiun 
obliged  to  retire,  but  returned  soon  after  and  drove  out  the 
Findiris.   Ghaus  Muhammad  then  again  turned  to  Sindhia, 
agreeing  to  give  up  the  IsUUnnagar  fort  and  pay  a  laigje  som 
of  money  if  Wa^  were  escpelled.  This  year  (1807)  Nawftb 
HaySt  Muhammad,  who  had  long  withdrawn  froin  all  active 
participation  in  public  life^  died. 

In  1807  the  Nagpur  forces  under  Sfidik  All  seised  several 
outlying  districts,  and  at  Ghaus  Muhammad's  special  request 
advanced  to  Bhopfil  itself.  Wasfir  retired  in  disgust  to  the 
Ginnurg^rh  fort,  and  Sadik  All  after  staying  six  weeks  returned 
to  Nfigpur,  taking  Ghaus  Muhammad's  son  as  a  hostage: 
Wa^r  at  once  came  back  and  took  possession  of  the  Fatehgarh 
fort  Ghaus  Muhammad  now  admitted  that  he  had  been  led 
astray  by  evil  counsels ;  and  Wazir  with  his  usual  vigour  rapidly 
recovered  the  territory  taken  by  Sadik  Alf,  and  made  a  strenU' 
ous  effort  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  British,  sending  Inajrat 
Masih,  alias  Salvador  Bourbon,  one  of  the  Bhopdl  Bourbon 
fiunily,  descended  from  the  royal  house  of  Navarre  (see 
Ichhawar),  to  represent  him.  The  appeal  was,  however, 
rejected,  and  Wazir  was  left  to  cope  single-handed  with  his 
powerful  enemies.  In  18 13  the  combined  forces  of  Gwalior 
and  Nagpur  advanced  against  Bhopal,  which  was  defended  for 
eight  months  with  consummate  courage  and  skill.  A  fresh 
siege  was  averted  only  by  quarrels  between  Sindhia's  generals 
and  the  intervention  of  the  British  Government.  In  i8r6 
Wazir  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  after  ruling  Bhopal  for  nine 
years.  He  was  a  niati  ot  remarkable  character  and  of  unrivalled 
valour.  His  maniuMs-  were  mild  and  pleasing,  but  his  lcx)k 
and  stature  were  alike  commanding,  and  the  sternness  and 
determination  of  purpose  in  his  disposition  inspired  awe. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Nazar  Muhammad 
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Khrln,  who  had  married  Ghaus  Muhammad's  daughter,  Kudsia 
Begam.  His  first  action  was  to  renew  his  father's  appeal  to 
the  British  authorities.  The  request  was  complit'd  with  :  and 
an  aL;rcement  was  made  in  1817,  by  which  Xa/ar  ^^llhamI^ad 
undertook  to  assist  the  British  with  a  contin^:f'nt  force  and 
to  co-opt  rate  to  his  utmost  in  suppressing  the  ]  'indari  bands. 
'No  obligations,'  sav  Malcolm,  'were  ever  more  faithfully 
(olfilled.'  In  181 8  tlie  terms  ot  this  agreement  were  embodied 
in  a  formal  treaty ;  and  the  five  parganas  of  Devipura,  Ashta, 
Sehore,  Duraha,  and  IchhSwar  were  made  over,  together 
with  the  fort  of  Isldmnagar,  recovered  from  Sindhia.  Nazar 
Muhammad  was  killed  soon  after  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  pistol.  Though  out  of  deference  to  Ghaus  Afuliammad 
he  had  never  assumed  the  title  of  Na\vi\b,  he  \^  is  always  so 
addressed  by  the  British  Government,  and  was  in  fact  the  real 
ruh^r.    He  left  one  child,  an  infant  daughter,  Sikandar  Begam. 

It  wa^  arranged,  wuh  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of  the  State 
and  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government,  that  Nazar 
Muhammad's  nephew,  Munir  Muhammad  KhSn,  should 
succeed  under  the  regency  of  Kudsia  Begam,  and  that  Munir 
should  marr)'  Sikandnr  Begam,  thus  securing  the  rule  in 
Wazir's  family.  To  ihii^  arrangement  neither  Chaus  Muham- 
mad nor  any  members  of  his  immediate  family  raised  any 
objections.  In  1827,  however,  Munir  attempted  to  assert  his 
authority,  but,  being  unsupported  by  Kudsia  Begam,  resigned  in 
fiivour  of  his  younger  brother  Jahanglr  Muhammad  KhSn,  and 
received  a  jdglr  of  Rs.  40,000  a  year  as  compensation.  Kudsia 
Begam,  amdoas  to  retain  the  power  in  her  own  bands,  delayed 
the  marriage  of  Jahtoglr  with  her  daughter  until  1835.  Dis- 
tenskms  soon  arose,  as  both  Jahanglr  and  Sikandar  Begam 
wished  to  hold  the  reins  of  power.  A  plot  was  devised  by 
JahSng^  in  1837  to  seize  Kudsia  Begam,  but  was  detected 
and  Jahingtr  had  to  fly  from  the  Statft  The  British  Govern- 
ment finally  mediated  between  them,  and  the  management 
of  aflairs  was  entrusted  to  the  Nftwab,  Kudsia  Begam  retiring 
on  a  life  pension  of  5  lakhs  (Bhopal  currency). 

In  X844  Nawftb  Jahinglr  died,  leaving  a  will  by  which  he 
desired  that  his  illegitimate  son,  Dastglr  Muhammad  Khftn, 
should  succeed.  This  will  was  set  aside,  and  the  daims  of  his 
daughter  Shah  Jahln  Begam  were  recognised,  Faujdir  Muham- 
mad Khan,  nutemal  undo  of  Sikandar  B^am,  being  appointed 
regent  In  1847  be  resigned  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and  Sikandar  Begam  became  regent.  She  was  an 
admirable  administrator  and  eflected  many  salutary  reforms. 
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indttding  the  abolition  of  the  fitrmiiig  of  revenues  and  trade 
monopolies,  the  leoigmization  of  the  police  and  mlntS)  and 
the  liquidation  of  debt  In  1855  her  daughter  Shfih  Jabftn 
mairi^  BakhshI  BSkX  Muhammad  Khfln.  As  he  did  not 
beloqg  to  the  ruling  house  his  status  was  that  of  Nawtb> 
Consort,  ShAh  Jahftn  beiug  recognized  as  chief  of  the  State, 
and  Sikandar  Begsm  conttnubg  to  act  as  regent  till  Shih 
JahSn  was  of  age.  To  this  arrangement  Sikandar  Begam 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  a  chief  in  her  own  right 
as  much  as  her  daughter,  who  should  not  have  been  recognized 
as  ruler  during  her  life.  A  compromise  was  effected  by  Shah 
Jahan,  who  voluntarily  resign^  all  claim  to  rule  during  her 
mother's  lifetime.  Sikandar  Begam  was  a  woman  of  strong 
character,  and  during  the  disturbances  of  1S57  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  British  Government.  Even  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  misfortune  she  never  swerved  for  a  moment  from  her  loyalty. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  grant  in  i860  of  the  district  of 
Berasia,  originally  a  part  of  Bhop&l  State,  which  had  been 
confiscated  from  the  Dhar  BarbSr,  and  the  award  of  the 
G.C.S.I.  in  1861.  In  i86a  a  sanad  was  gianted  permitting 
succession,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  in  accordance  with 
Muhammadan  law.  Sikandar  Begam  died  in  1868,  and  Sh^ 
Jahan  was  formally  installed  as  the  ruling  chief,  her  daughter 
and  only  child  Sult^  Jahan  being  recognized  as  her  heir. 
Bakhshr  BakI  Muhammad  Khan  had  died  in  1867  ;  and  in 
1 87 1  the  Bogam  married  Maulvi  Siddik  Hasan,  who  received 
the  honorary  title  of  Nawab.  Shah  Jahan,  like  her  mother, 
was  a  woman  of  great  administrative  ability.  She  came  out 
of  parda  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  but  retired  again 
on  her  second  marriage.  In  1880  she  agreed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  railway  from  Hoshangtbad  to  BhopSl,  and  in  i88r 
to  abolish  all  transit  duties  on  salt.  In  1891  land  for  the 
Bhopal  Ujjain  line  was  ceded,  and  a  contribution  made  towards 
its  construction.  After  her  second  marriage  di  tensions  arose 
between  Sh5h  Jah5n  and  her  daughter,  fomented  by  the 
Nawab.  By  1884  a  regular  impasse  had  been  reached,  and 
the  Government  of  India  was  obliged  to  intervene  and  deprive 
the  Nawab  of  all  his  honours,  titles,  and  salute.  He  died  of 
dropsy  in  1890.  The  Stiite  was  thenceforward  managed  by 
the  Begam  herself,  assisted  by  a  minister.  Sh5h  Jahin  died 
in  1 90 1,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sultan  Jahan  Begam,  the 
present  ruler,  who  persnnally  directs  the  administration  of  her 
State,  assisted  by  Xj.wa,b  Muhammad  NasU  ullah  Khan,  her 
eldest  son.    Her  two  other  sons  are  Sahibzada  Lbaid-uiiah 
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Kh£n,  who  commands  the  Imperial  Service  lancers,  and 
Hamld-ullali  Khan.  The  titles  of  the  ruling  chief  arc  Her 
Highness  and  Nawab  Begam,  and  she  receives  a  salute  of 
19  guns  (21  within  Bhopd.1  territory).  The  present  Begam 
received  the  G.C.I.E.  in  1904. 

The  prindpBl  objects  of  archaeological  importance  in  Bhop&I  Aidwco. 
axe  the  great  sfd^  at  SiufCHi  erected  in  the  third  century  b.  c, 
with  its  magnificent  monolithic  lasltng  and  finely  carved  gate- 
ways, and  the  fine  old  temple  and  dam  at  Bhojpur.  Nume- 
rous forts  are  scattered  throughout  the  States  those  at  Kaisen, 
Ginnurgarh  (see  Nizamat-i-Janub),  Siwins,  and  Chaukigarh 
being  of  some  interest  Besides  these  places  remains  of  lesser 
importance  are  numerous.  A  colossal  figure^  which  appears  to 
have  been  once  surroynded  by  a  temple,  is  still  standing  at 
Mahilpur  (23''  16'  N.  and  78**  6'  £.).  The  carving  is  fine,  and 
the  Kaimur  sandstcme  from  which  it  was  cut  must  have  been 
bioui^t  from  some  distance.  At  Samasgarh  (33*  8'  N.  and 
77^  83'  E.),  10  miles  from  BhopSl,  is  a  small  temple  in  a  more 
or  less  ruined  state^  which  must  have  been  almost  a  replica  of 
the  square  shrine  at  Bhojpur.  Three  images,  one  colossal,  are 
still  standing,  and  the  fragments  of  a  very  fine  ceiling  and 
richly  carved  lintel  lie  dose  by.  Narwar  (23^  19'  N.  and 
78^  o'  E.)  is  practically  built  from  the  remains  of  temples, 
brought,  it  is  said,  from  Sicher,  4  miles  north-north-west,  which 
was  destroyed  about  200  years  ago.  jSmgarh  (13^  6'  N.  and 
78^  so'  £.)  contains  a  desetted  twdfth-century  temple  in  a  fiur 
state  of  preservation. 

Of  modem  buildings  there  are  none  of  great  note.  The  palaces  Archttec- 
are  irregular  piles,  built  from  time  to  time  by  difierent  rulers 
without  any  special  attention  to  architectural  beauty  or  fitness. 

The  }Ima  Masjid  of  Kudsia  Begam  is  constructed  in 
modem  Muhammadam  style,  and  derives  its  beauty  entirely 
from  the  fine  coloured  stone  of  which  it  is  built. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Shfth  Jahin  Begam  that  Bhopil  should 
possess  one  mosque  of  surpassing  grandeur.  She,  therefore^ 
commenced  the  great  Tftj-ul-Masftjid,  which  is  modelled  gener- 
ally on  the  plan  of  the  great  mosque  at  Delhi.  If  it  is  ever 
completed,  it  will  be  the  dominating  feature  of  the  city,  visible 
from  all  sides.  The  main  hall  with  its  interarching  roof,  broad 
fii^ule,  and  great  courtyard  presents  an  imposing  appearance, 
but  the  foundations  unfortunately  are  said  to  be  too  weak  to 
admit  of  the  erection  of  all  three  domes. 

The  population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was  :  (i88r)  The 
952,486,  (1891)  954,90i>  and  (1901)  665,961,  giving  a  density  F^P^^ 
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of  96  persons  per  square  mile.  During  the  last  decade^  the 
population  decreased  by  no  less  than  50  per  cent  This 
diminution  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  (amines  of  1B96-7 
and  1899-1900^  of  which  the  effects  are  even  now  only  too 
patent*  in  the  numerous  ruined  houses  to  be  seen  in  every 
village.  The  State  contains  five  towns:  Bhopal  Citv  (popo- 
1ation«  77,033),  the  capital ;  Sehors  (16,864,  including  the 
military  station);  Asbta  (5,534),  Ichhawar  (4,353),  and 
Bbrasia  (4,376).  Except  the  dty,  Sehore,  and  Ashta,  the 
population  has  In  each  case  (alien  since  1 891  to  bdow  5,000. 
The  villages,  of  which  there  are  3,073,  belong  mainly  to  the  class 
with  a  population  of  under  500  persons,  the  average  village 
containing  i8a 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  statistics  of  populatian 
and  revenue  by  mMomais  (districts) : — 
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Classified  by  religion,  Hindus  number  483,61 1,  or  73  per  cent.; 
Animists,  91,441,  or  14  per  cent,  (chiefly  Gonds);  Musalmans, 
83,988,  or  13  percent.  ;  and  Jains,  6,397.    In  BhopJlcity  the 

Muhammadan  element  largely  predominates.  The  languages 
prevalent  in  Ihe  State  are  "\^''e"tern  Hindi,  M5.1\vi,  and  Urdu, 
43  per  cent  of  those  speaking  the  last  language  residing  in 
the  city. 

Castes  and  T^e  chief  castes  and  tribes  are  :  among  Tinulus,  Chimars 
{fSih*"     ('^^^'■^^^'^"^'^^'■^^''■s  labourers),  53,783;  Thakurs,  Chhatris, 

and  Rajputs,  43,711  ;  Brahmans,  29,076  ;  T ,odhIs  (cultivators), 
26,534  ;  Balais  (village  servants  and  labourers),  24,165  ;  Kh  rls 
(cultivators),  19,839;  KachhTs  (cultivators,  gardeners,  and 
vegetable  growers),  18,882 ;  Ahirs  (cowherds)  and  Kurmis 
(cultivators),  14,000  each.  Among  Musalmans,  Pathans 
(21,863)  Shaikhs  (26,876),  and  among  the  animistic 
tribes,  Gonds  (31,809),  Kirars  (22,106),  and  MinSs  (15,065), 
are  the  most  numerous.  The  fall  in  the  number  of  Gonds 
returned  since  1S81  indicates  the  growing  reluctance  of  the 
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members  of  that  tribe  to  acknowledge  their  connt  xion  with  it. 
As  many  as  43  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  supported  by 
ogriculttire,  14  per  cent,  by  p;eneral  labour,  and  2  per  cent,  by 
pcr.sunal  service.  Brahmans  and  Rajputs  are  the  principal 
landholders,  and  Lodhis,  KMtis,  Kilchhis,  and  Kurmis  are  the 
principal  cultivators. 

There  were  210  Christians  in  1901  in  the  State  of  wlmm 
189  resided  in  Bhopal  city.  A  branch  of  the  Friends  Mission 
of  Sehore  is  located  at  Bhop5l. 

The  crops  in  Bhopal  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  rainfall, 
irrigation  being  but  little  resorted  to.  The  most  fertile  soil  in 
tijc  State  is  found  in  the  Nizamat-i-Maghrib,  or  western  district, 
round  Ashta.  The  soil  is  classed  locally  on  two  systems, 
either  by  its  colour  and  consistency  or  by  its  position.  The 
two  principal  classes  are  known  as  kald  matt  or  'black  soil,'  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  and  bhanwar.  The  former  is 
the  well-known  black  cotton  soil,  and  is  used  chicily  tor 
growing  wheat,  masur,  and  gram.  Bhanwar  is  a  grey  soil  of 
light  sandy  nature,  not  so  retentive  of  moisture  as  the  other, 
and  chiefly  produces  jawdr  and  maize,  or,  if  irrigable,  sugar* 
cane.  Either  soil  is  capable  of  bearing  both  autumn  {kharif) 
and  spring  {roH)  crops.  Other  lighter  soUsare  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  JcwSr,  maize,  kuiki^  ram/if  /;/,  and  the 
less  important  crops  generally. 

The  chief  statistics  of  cultivation  in  1902-3  are  given  belowi 
in  square  miles : — 
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The  system  of  cultivation  is  the  same  as  that  followed  else- 
trhere  in  Centml  India.  The  chief  kkat%f  oops  are  j<mar^ 
maisse^  arn^  iSor,  nmng^  koim^  and  bajra^  with  supernumerary 
crops  of  rameHt  and  til.  In  the  rtM  wheat,  gram,  and 
barley,  with  poppy,  linseed>  and  sugar-cane^  are  grown.  The 
staple  food-grains  for  the  common  people  are  maize  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  jawar  and  bdjra  at  other  times.  The  rich 
use  wheat  and  rice,  and  the  jungle  tribes  kodtm  and  kutH 
(PanicuM  mUiart).  The  usual  spices  and  vegetables  are  grown 
in  gardens. 
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The  avenge  area  cultivated  annuaOy  was  2,751  square  miles 
between  1881  and  1890,  and  2,009  during  the  next  decade. 
In  Z901  the  area  decreased  to  1,737  square  miles.  The  huge 
contraction  is  in  part  due  to  bad  yearsi  but  mainly  to  the 
greatly  reduced  popuhition,  which  has  resulted  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  fields  lying  far  Irom  villages.  In  1902-3  wheat  oocu* 
pied  671  square  miles,  or  39  per  cent ;  jmuar^  302  square 
miles,  or  18  per  cent;^ywM,  930  square  mile%  vomt  32, 
poppy  s5,  and  cotton  66.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  intio< 
duce  new  varieties  of  seed,  but  without  success.  Advances  or 
loans  are  freely  given  to  cultivators^  and  suspendons  are  made 
in  bad  years*  In  1894  7  lakhs  were  suspended,  and  in  1900 
8  bddis. 

IntptiqQ.  Irrigation  and  manuring  are  usually  practised  only  in  fields 
dose  to  villages  or  towns,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of  oops 
of  importance,  such  as  poppy  and  sugar-cane  or  vegetables. 
Water  is  suppUed  from  wdls  worked  by  water-lifts. 

Cattle.  There  are  no  special  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  States  though  the 
grass  supply  is  ample  and  large  herds  are  kept  by  the  vtUagen. 

FaiiB.  The  principal  fitirs  axe  those  at  Sehor e,  held  in  the  month 
of  fiaisakh  (April) ;  the  Kalu-bhSn  fair  in  the  Udaipura  iahal 
in  Paus  or  MSgh  (January  or  February) ;  and  the  Jhagoria  Our 
in  the  Bilk]$ganj  tahal  in  Chaitra  (March). 

Wigci.  Generally  speaking,  wages  throi^;hout  the  State  have  risen  of 
late  years,  the  rates  having  increased  with  the  diminution  of 
the  supply  of  labour.  Wages  for  agricultural  operations  are  stiU 
paid  in  kind  in  the  districts.  For  reaping  jowHr  or  maiaer 
2  seers  of  the  grain  are  given  per  diem ;  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
one  gawd  or  bundle  is  given  out  of  20  gawds  made  up,  a  gawa 
weighing  about  2\  seers.  When  the  price  of  grain  is  low,  more 
bundles  are  given.  Labour  required  in  the  cultivation  of  poppy 
is  usually  paid  in  cash,  from  a  to  2^  aimas,  and  of  late  years 
even  3  or  4  annas,  being  given  per  diem  for  the  chirai  or 
incising  operation.  The  crop  is  so  valuable,  and  it  is  so 
essential  that  the  different  processes  should  be  done  exactly  at 
the  proper  moment,  that  high  rates  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
owners  of  poppy  fields.  Wages  for  skilled  labour  are  con- 
siderably higher  in  the  cit)'  than  in  the  districts,  blacksmiths 
receiving  4  annas  a  day  in  the  former  and  2  annas  in  the  latter. 

Prices.  1  he  prices  of  grain  have  also  risen  considerably  in  the 
vicinity  of  metnllcd  roads  or  railways  and  in  large  places  such  as 
Bho[>al  city.  Thus,  when  wheat  sells  in  the  city  at  15  seers  to 
the  rupee,  the  price  at  Siwans,  64  miles  from  Bhopal  and  off 
the  road,  is  22  seers  \  gram  sells  in  Bhop^  city  at  18  and  at 
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Deori  at  26  seers ;  jowar  in  the  city  at  27  and  at  Bilkisganj  at 
35  seers;  and  maize  in  the  city  at  27  and  in  Barellat  32  seers. 

The  standard  of  luxury  is  rising  among  the  better-educated  Material 
classes,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  permeating  even  the  agri-  ^*J^^*^** 
cultural  community.     Many  now  possess  holiday  garments  people, 
who  formerly  never  even  desired  to  have  them.    The  mercan- 
tile classes  have  benefited  most,  and  the  class  which  serves 
as  clerks  least.    The  latter  arc  almost  always  heavily  indebted, 
being  obliged  to  maintain  an  appearance  beyond  their  means, 
while  living  in  a  style  considerably  above  tiiat  in  which  their 
forefathers  lived. 

The  forests,  which  cover  1,714  square  miles,  are  divided  i'orests. 
into  three  classes:  'reserved,'  protected,  and  village  protected. 
The  'reserved  '  forests  are  closed  to  the  cutting  of  timber.  In 
the  protected  area  the  removal  of  certain  trees  is  prohibited  : 
namely,  teak,  sdj  {Terminalia  tomento5a\  tendu  {Diospyros 
tomentosa),  sfusham  (Daldergia  Stssoo),  iija  (Pterocarpus  Mar- 
supium\  sandal  (Saniahm  alhtm),  and  AoMa  {Thrmmaffa 
Afjuna)^  on  account  of  their  timber ;  and  mango  (Mangifsra 
Miai^t  (Buckamatikt  ioHfaUd^  mahta  {Bassia  latifolia\ 
kkma  {Mmmst^  kexamira),  and  the  date-palm  {Phaemx 
Hfhfesirif),  on  aocoont  of  their  fruit 

Tbeie  are  two  forest  oflScers,  with  an  establishment  for  watch 
and  ward,  oonsistiiig  of  a  datviga  or  overseer  with  a  patrol,  and 
the  ntwatia  mgar  or  collector  of  dues.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tillages  on  the  forest  border  are  allowed  to  have  wood  free,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  protect  the  forest  and  report  acts 
committed  agauist  forest  rides.  In  other  places  villagers  are 
allowed  to  cut  wood  free  to  a  value  of  5  per  cent  of  their 
assessed  revenue.  Firing  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
forest  is  a  criminal  offence.  The  forest  work  is  done  hf  the 
Gonds^  Kols,  Korklis,  Dhlnuks,  and  other  jungle  tribes,  who 
receive  Rs.  3  to  4  a  month  for  their  services.  An  income  of 
Rs.  7,Soo  per  annum  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  forest  produce; 
the  expenditure  is  Rs.  10^600. 

The  chief  minend  products  are  the  magnificent  sandstones  Hioeralii 
met  with  in  many  places,  which  have  been  extensively  used  in 
construction  from  the  building  of  the  SSnchI  stiipa  (as  a.c.), 
up  to  the  present  day.  At  Ginnuigarh  lime  is  worked  to  a 
small  extent  by  the  State  Public  Works  department,  but  it 
is  ordinarily  obtamed  from  the  kankar  or  nodular  limestone  of 
the  Narbada  valley.  Ironstone  is  also  found  in  some  parts, 
and  the  metal  is  still  worked.  J&mar  village  (23°  18'  N.  and 
78**  12'  £.)  has  long  been  famous,  and  the  iron  made  here  is 
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even  now  preferred  to  that  from  Europe  for  some  purposes. 
The  stone  used  is  a  rich  hematite,  which  is  smelted  with 
charcoal.  The  industry  has,  however,  declined  since  the 
famme  of  1 899-1 900.  Till  then  Rs.  2,000  a  year  used  to  be 
advanced  by  Bhopal  traders  to  the  workmen,  and  the  State 
levied  a  duty  of  Rs.  4  per  furnace  and  one  anna  per  maund  of 
iron  produced. 

Arts  and      The  jewellery  of  Bhopal  and  the  cloth  of  Sehore  and  Adila 
^^^^  have  always  had  a  high  reputation.   The  usual  coaise  country 
cloth,  blankets,  and  davU  or  ootton  rugs  are  made  in  the  city 
and  large  towns.  A  combined  ginning  factory,  8aw-mil]«  grass- 
press,  and  flou^m^U  is  worked  by  the  State  at  Bhop^,  employ- 
ing about  300  hands,  paid  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  4  to  Rs.  7  a  month. 
Com-         Trade,  especially  that  of  the  city,  has  increased  enormously 
"^ce      sjnce  the  opening  of  the  Indian  Midland  and  Bhopil-Ujjain 
^     Railways.  The  metalled  feeder-roads  constructed  in  the  last 
twenty  yean  have  also  increased  the  export  trade  from  the 
districts.  The  chief  articles  exported  are  grain,  ^  seed,  poppy 
seed,  opium,  and  cotton  to  Bombay,  lac  and  gum  to  Mircipur, 
and  hides  aiul  horns  to  Oiwnpore.  Thediief  imports  are  salt 
from  Pachbhadra  in  Rftjputfina,  sugar,  European  hardware^ 
English  boots  and  shoes^  and  kerosene  oiL  A  certain  amount 
of  fine  doth  is  imported  from  Cbandbri  in  Gwalior.  White 
metal  utensfls  are  brought  from  Bombay,  MorSdabad,  and 
Bhdwfira  in  Rftjpufina.  BhopSI  dty,  Sehore,  IMp^  Barkhera, 
and  DlwSnganj  are  the  pfindpal  markets.  A  bulk  oil  d^pOt 
has  been  established  by  a  European  firm  at  BhopaL  The 
chief  trade  routes  are  the  two  railways  and  the  metalled  road 
firom  Bhopal  to  DewSs  and  Indore  via  Ashta. 
Means  of     The  principal  means  of  communication  are  the  Great  Indian 
^o^tmi.  Peninsula  Railway,  of  which  the  main  line  between  Bombay  and 
RailwAji.  Agra  passes  through  Bhopal  city,  and  the  Bhop&l-Ujjain 
Railway  connecting  Bhopal  with  the  R&jputina-M^w£  Railway 
running  to  Indore  and  Ajmer.  The  State  contributed  50  lakhs 
towards  the  construction  of  the  ItSrsi-Bhopal  section  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula,  which  is  known  as  the  BhopAl  State 
Railway.   It  is  managed  by  the  company,  the  State  receiving 
dividends  on  the  ca]»tal  supplied.   A  similar  arrangement  has 
been  made  regarding  the  Bhopai-Ujjain  line. 
Roada.        The  chief  metalled  roads  are  the  Bhopal-Sehore  and  Ashta 
road  (47  miles),  passing  on  to  Dew^  and  Indore,  and  the 
feeder-roads  from  Bhopal  to  Siampur  and  Hingoni  (26  miles), 
where  there  is  an  inspection  bungalow,  to  Narsinghgarh  (ly 
miles)^  and  the  Bhopftl-HoshangjLbad  road  (45  miles)^  now 
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little  used  on  account  of  the  railway.  Other  feeder-roads  lead 
from  Salamatpur  station  to  Raisen  {\\\  miles),  from  Bhop^ 
to  isiamnagar  (5  miles),  and  on  tu  Berasia  (21  miles),  besides 
those  immediately  round  the  city.  Altogether  173  miles  of 
metalled  roads  are  maintained,  exclusive  of  those  round  the 
city.  The  value  of  improved  communications  was  immediately 
apparent  in  the  famine  of  1899- 1900,  grain  pourmg  in  and 
removmg  all  danger  of  actual  starvation. 

A  postal  system  was  first  introduced  in  1862,  but  no  charge  Post  and 
was  made  for  the  carriage  of  letters  till  1869,  when  the  system  ^<^i^i?aphs. 
was  modified  and  that  in  British  India  was  started,  stamps 
and  subsequently  postcards  being  sold.  Four  local  issues  of 
sLdiiip^  h  ive  been  made,  but  all  are  now  obsolete.  In  1901, 
47,680  private  letters,  951  newspapers,  513  packets,  165  parcels, 
and  7,268  value  payal)le  parcels  were  carried.  The  revenue 
amounted  to  Rs.  1,900  and  the  expenditure  to  Rs.  13,000. 
The  loss  is  accounted  for  by  the  free  carriage  of  all  service 
correspondence,  amounting  to  600,000  letters  and  packages  of 
all  sorts.  The  length  of  postal  lines  covered  by  the  system  in 
1863  was  108  miles,  and  in  190 1  had  risen  to  619  miles.  There 
are  combined  post  and  telegraph  offices  at  BhopSl  and  Sehore^ 
and  teiegiapb  offices  at  all  lailwaj  stations. 

Ciop  fidlures  in  Bhopal  have  ordinarily  been  due  to  exces-  Ftmbe. 
sive  lainfatt  in  the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  a  fiict  which 
may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  extent  of  forest  in 
those  regions.  In  1 899-1 900,  however,  the  great  drought 
which  attacked  all  MUw&  affected  this  region  also^  and  caused 
a  very  serious  diminution  of  the  population,  from  which  the 
country  has  not  yet  reooveied.  In  every  village  many  houses 
are  to  be  seen  roofless  and  in  a  state  of  decay*  In  1905  great 
damage  was  wrought  to  spring  crops^  especially  poppy  and 
gnun,  by  bail  and  frost  This  produced  some  distress  and 
much  pecuniary  loss  to  the  State  and  the  individual  cultivator, 
but  did  not  cause  &mine,  as  the  autumn  crops  were  excellent 

For  administrative  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  four*  Admiois- 
districts  (msmwaXr) :  the  Kizamat-i-Shim al,  or  northern  district ;  tntUm. 
Nizamat-i-JanOb^  or  southern ;  Nizamat-i-Mashrik,  or  eastern; 
and  the  Nizamat-i-Maghrib,  or  western  district,  which  are 
subdivided  into  Uthdh.   There  is  also  a  special  district  for  the 
dty,  called  the  Sihkrofd^  or  sax  miles  radius. 

Bhop&l  being  a  first-dass  State,  the  chief  has  full  powers  in 
ill  admmistrative  matters,  both  judicial  and  general,  including 
the  power  to  pass  sentence  of  death.    Two  ministers  assist  in 
1  Since  thii  Mcotmt  was  written  the  nia&mats  hAve  beea  redaoed  to  three. 
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the  administration :  the  Mtdn-ul-Muham^  who  is  in  charge  of 
revenue  affairs ;  and  the  NaoT'Ui-Muhdm,  who  has  charge  of 
police  and  judicial  matters.  There  are  also  tfaiee  councils: 
the  Ijlas-i'Kdmil^  of  four  inembei9»  which  advises  the  chief  and 
inquires  into  matters  specially  referred  to  it;  ^Sba Kamiii4-Mai^ 
of  eight  members^  which  fhunes  rales  for  finandal  matters ; 
and  the  XamiU4'Faujddri,  which  deals  with  legislative  wosIl 
The  other  important  branches  of  administration  are:  the 
Deorht4'JMs^  or  chiefs  private  oflices ;  the  office  of  the  Slate 
Mufiii  the  ITtfsr,  who  announces  yfa/uwf  or  rulings  according 
to  the  KorSn ;  the  Majlis4-Vktma^  consisting  of  four  members, 
which  decides  in  cases  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Kan  and  the  MufH\  the  MunioMm^  or  inspector-general  of 
police ;  the  Public  Woilcs  department ;  the  Forest  department ; 
the  VakUd-JtiSsaif  through  whom  pass  all  communications 
between  the  chief  and  the  Political  Agent ;  the  I>efiar4-NHir^ 
or  office  of  accountant-general ;  the  KkaaSna^  or  treasury ;  the 
BaMaMgirMsab^  or  paymaster's  office;  and  the  B4Msk(gu4-> 
^Miif,  or  office  of  the  commander-in^ief. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  proper  system  into  the 
judidai  work  of  the  State  was  made  by  Sikandar  Bc^gim.  In 
1884  her  system  was  revised  and  regular  courts  were  oonsti- 
tttted  on  the  British  model.  The  lowest  courts  are  those  of 
the  taMJdSrs,  who  are  magistrates  of  the  first  or  second  class* 
appeals  from  them  lying  to  the  Ndzims  in  charge  of  Niz3- 
Mo/r,  and  from  them  to  the  court  of  the  Sadr-us-Sadur  and 
Naar-ul-Muhdm  at  Bhop&l,  and  finally  to  the  chief  through  the 
council.  The  city  forms  a  unit,  in  which  the  jurisdiction  is 
separate  from  that  of  the  districts.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Judicial  staff  is  &s.  70,000  per  annum.  All  matters  of  a 
religious  nature  and  civil  cases  requiring  the  issue  of  a  fatma^ 
or  opinion  on  a  point  of  Muhammadan  law,  are  zeferred  to  the 
State  Kd&y  from  him  to  the  Mufti,  and  in  case  of  a  diflerence 
of  opinion  between  the  KdA  and  Mu/H  are  finally  disposed  of 
by  the  MajUs-i-Ulama. 

Up  to  the  year  181 8  the  finandal  resources  of  the  State  were 
of  a  highly  unstable  character,  depending  entirely  on  the  power 
of  the  ruler  of  the  day  to  repel  the  inroads  o{  Maratha  and 
Pindari  raiders.  At  Hayat  Muhaiiunad's  accession  in  1777 
the  revpTiue  was  about  20  lakhs  of  rupees  ;  and  it  was 
customary  to  demote  one  quarter  to  the  personal  expenses 
of  the  Nawab,  who  was  held  to  have  no  interest  or  concern 
with  State  revenues  over  and  above  this  assignment,  other 
revenues  being  under  the  control  of  the  minister  for  general 
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administrative  purposes.  In  1800  the  revenues  fell  as  low- 
as  Rs.  50,000.  By  1818,  as  a  result  of  the  energetic  rule  of 
WazTr  Muhammad  find  his  son  Nazjir,  and  tlie  allianre  with 
the  Ikitish  Governnieni,  the  income  rose  to  9  lakhs.  Sikandar 
JBegam  divided  the  country  into  three  regular  districts  for  land 
revenue  pur^xises,  and  in  1872  ShSh  JahSn  Begam  eflected  a 
r^ular  settlement  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  and  redistriimtcd 
the  State  into  four  districts.  The  total  normal  revenue  of 
the  State  is  25  lakhs,  the  principal  sources  being  land 
(20-1  lakhs),  customs  (3-1  lakhs),  tribute  (i«6  lakhs),  excise 
(Rs.  40,000),  and  stamps  (Rs.  37,000).  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are  :  general  administration  (4  lakhs),  chiefs  estab- 
lishment (3  lakhs),  police  (i-6  lakhs),  Bhopal  Infantry  (2  lakhs), 
Imperial  Service  lancers  (2  lakhs),  State  army  (3'4  lakhs).  The 
income  of  alienated  lands  is  5*6  lakhs.  Since  1897  the  British 
rupee  has  been  the  only  legal  tender. 

Until  1832  the  revenue  was  collected  after  an  appraisement  Land 
of  the  standing  crops,  and  leases  were  granted  for  the  year  only,  re^ww* 
Since  that  date,  however,  the  rates  have  been  settled  for  terms 
of  years.  During  the  time  of  Sikandar  Begam  the  farming  of 
the  revenue  was  abolished.  It  is  now  collected  through 
farmers  (mustajirs)^  but  the  rates  are  fixed  by  the  Sute 
Revenue  department.  The  ocdinaty  rates  for  irrigated  land  of 
good  quality  are  Rs.  17  to  Rs.  9  per  acre,  and  for  Irrigated 
land  of  pooler  classes  Rs.  3  to  Rs»  a,  Unirrigated  land  pays 
from  Rs.  4  to  R.  I  per  acre  for  kSl&  maH^  Rs.  4  to  13  aonaa  for 
bhanwar^  and  R.  i  to  3  annas  for  the  poorest  soils.  When 
poppy  or  sugar-cane  Is  grown,  the  rates  vary  from  Rs.  17  to 
Rs.  1 1  per  acre,  and  for  cotton  from  Rs.  5  to  R.  t.  Some 
highly  fertile  land  immediately  round  the 'dty,  called  fum  Mar, 
where  special  fiuifities  exist  for  manuring  and  watering,  is  let 
for  Rs.  32  per  acre  and  produces  poppy  and  garden  oops. 

Revenue  is  collected  by  the  State  in  cash,  but  cultivators 
occasionally  pay  the  fanners  in  kind.  In  1837  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made,  for  three  years,  the  demand  being  10  lakhs. 
Revisions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  revenue  fixed 
m  1855  for  fifteen  years  amounted  to  20  lakhs.  The  last 
settlement  was  made  in  2903,  for  five  years,  with  a  demand  of 
so*8  lakhs,  which  gives  the  moderate  incidence  of  Rs.  X"-r3--4 
per  acre  of  cultivated  land,  and  7  annas  per  acre  on  the  total 
area  of  the  State.  The  farmers  receive  a  commission  of 
ID  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  collected,  and  are  unable  to  alter 
the  assessed  rates,  but  have  power  to  eject  a  tenant  whorefrises 
to  pay.  The  revenue  is  collected  in  four  instalments. 
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Mitoel*        An  important  source  of  miscellaneous  revenue  is  opium.  A 

laneoas  ^j-       ^  was  levied  on  each  maund  of  c^k  or  crude 

rcvenne.         .  . 

Opium.  opium  till  1904,  when  it  was  raised  to  Rs.  6.  A  further  duty 
of  Rs.  12  (Rs.  16  since  1904)  is  levied  by  the  State  on  each 
chest  (140  lb.)  of  manufactured  opium  taken  to  the  Govern- 
ment scales.  Fiom  z8Si  to  1890  this  duty  averaged  about 
Bs*  19,000  per  annum.  During  the  next  decade  the  average 
inoome  was  Rs.  16,000.  In  1901  only  613^  chests  passed 
the  scales^  while  5  maunds  were  sold  retail,  the  duty  being 
Rs.  7,000.  All  opium  grown  for  export  is  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment scales  in  the  dty.  The  fell  in  the  out-turn  is  due  to  a 
series  of  deficient  lains,  and  the  decrease  in  the  village  popu- 
lation, which  have  made  it  impossible  to  cultivate  a  crop 
requiring  so  much  irrigation  and  attention. 

Exdw.  Excise  is  levied  on  country  liquor  and  drugs.  The  country 
liquor,  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  mahua  tree  (Basna  iai^^iia)^ 
is  all  distilled  at  the  central  godown  in  Bhopil  city,  whence  It 
is  issued  to  the  holders  of  contracts  for  its  sale.  The  yeariy 
revenue  from  liquor  averages  about  Rs.  3r,ooo^  and  from  drugs 
Rs.  9,000,  giving  an  inddenoe  of  about  one  anna  per  head  of 
population.  In  r90i,  97,555  g^lons  were  made,  bringing  in 
Rs.  43^00  duty;  and  in  1903,  92,044  gallons,  bringing  in 
Rs.  35,808.  The  use  of  European  liquors  is  becoming  very 
common  among  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  is 
quite  unknown  to  the  villager.  A  duty  was  formerly  levied  on 
salt  passing  into  the  State ;  but  this  was  abandoned  in  x88i^ 
the  British  Government  paying  Rs.  10,000  yearly  as  compen- 
sation in  lieu  of  it. 

FttbUc  ■      The  Public  Works  department  is  divided  into  five  sections. 

^^"^  The  first  is  under  the  State  Engineer  (a  European),  and  is 
concerned  with  all  roads  (except  those  of  the  city),  water-works^ 
bridges,  staging  bungalows,  and  '  major '  district  works  gener- 
ally. The  second  section  is  under  the  Mufitamim-i  tdmiraiy  and 
is  concerned  with  palaces,  barracks,  and  public  offices.  The 
third  section,  under  another  official,  deals  with  '  minor '  works 
in  the  districts.  The  fourth  is  under  the  Municipal  Engineefi 
and  deals  with  works  in  the  city.  The  last  section  is  con- 
cerned only  with  t!ie  Deorhi-i khas^  or  private  residences  of  the 
chief.  The  department  has  done  much  excellent  work. 
Amonp;  the  principal  constructions  during  the  last  ten  years 
are  the  water-works  which  supply  the  whole  city  and  its 
suburbs  (costing  18  lakhs),  the  large  tent  and  furniture  store- 
house in  ]  ihangirabad  (2 •3  lakhs),  the  Lansdowne  Hospital 
for  Women  ^Ks.  28,000),  the  Imperial  Service  Cavalry  Lines 
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(5  lakhs),  the  new  Central  jail  (1*5  lakhs)^  and  metaUed  roads 

<i8  lakhs). 

A  regiment  of  Imperial  Service  ravalry,  consistiriL^  f>f  tiiree  Army, 
squadrons  of  400  of  all  ranks,  is  maintained.  It  is  called  the 
Victoria  Timers,  and  is  commanded  by  Colonel  SahibzSda 
Ubaid-ullah  Khan,  second  son  of  the  present  ruler.  The  regi- 
ment is  composed  of  five  troops  of  Muhammadans  and  one  of 
Sikhs,  and  costs  2  lakhs  a  year.  The  State  troops  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  regular  and  irregular.  1  he  former  act  as  a 
personal  guard  to  the  i  hief,  and  are  equipped  more  or  less  like 
native  cavalry  regimenls.  They  number  190  of  all  ranks.  A 
regiment  of  regular  infantry,  536  strong,  provides  palace 
guards.  The  irregulars,  who  consist  of  396  cavalry  and  500  foot, 
are  equipped  iti  naLive  style,  and  act  as  orderlies,  and  assist  the 
police  and  district  officials.  Besides  these,  \  2i  artillerymen, 
with  24  guns  and  50  horses,  are  also  mainiaiiicd.  i  lie  loLal 
strength  of  the  State  army  is  1,744  men,  and  its  annual  cost 
about  3*4  lakhs. 

A  regular  police  force  was  started  in  1857,  and  now  consists  Police 
of  i>7oo  of  all  ranks,  giving  one  policeman  to  every  4  square  "^dj^^l** 
miles  and  to  every  333  persons.  Constables  are  paid  Rs.  5 
to  Rs.  6  a  month.  They  cany  mimle-loading  rifles  in  the 
coontry  and  truncheons  in  the  dty.  A  mounted  police  force  is 
drawn  from  the  inHtamia  (irregular)  cavalry.  The  r^stration 
of  finger-prints  of  convicted  criminals  has  been  commenced. 
The  niial  police  {e^auMdars)  perfonn  the  duties  of  watch  and 
ward  in  the  villages.  They  also  present  a  weekly  report  to  the 
nearest  police  station  in  their  disuict,  making  special  reports  of 
suspicious  deaths,  murders,  cases  of  plague,  cholera,  or  small- 
pox  I  and  they  assist  the  regular  police  in  detecting  crime. 

A  Central  jail  has  been  built  in  BhopSl  city,  and  there  are 
four  suboidinate  district  jails  in  the  mMdmais,  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  in  1902-3  was  722.  The  annual  expen- 
diture is  about  Rs.  30,000. 

A  regular  system  of  education  was  set  on  foot  by  Sikandar  Edneatioa. 
Bq;am  in  i860.  Sh2h  Jahan  B^m,  in  order  to  increase  the 
numbers  attending  schools,  forbade  the  employment  in  any 
State  department  of  persons  who  had  not  obtained  an  educa* 
tional  certificate.  The  number  of  schools  has  risen  from  93 
in  1 88 1  to  253  in  1902-3,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  latter 
year  being  39,232,  of  whom  295  were  girls.  The  chief  insti- 
tution is  the  Sulaiminia  High  School  at  Bho[>al  city.  A 
special  school  is  maintained  in  which  the  State  Medical  Officer 
trains  students  an  the  practice  of  medicine^  on  European 
CI.  s 
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methods.  It  usually  contains  about  30  students.  A  girls'  school 
was  started  in  1891  where  sewing  and  emhroideiy  are  taught, 
but  an  attempt  to  teach  English  met  with  no  support.  No  fees 
whatever  are  levied  for  education  in  the  State.  The  annual 
expenditure  is  about  Rs.  47,000.  In  1901,  4*5  per  cenL  of  the 
people  (79  males  and  0-9  females)  were  able  to  read  and  write. 

A  State  Gazette  called  the  Jarida4'Bhopal  is  published,  wliicfa 
is  purely  offidal  in  character. 
Hotpitali  The  Medical  department  was  oig^nized  by  Sikandar  Begam 
in  1854,  and  a  qualified  Medical  Officer  was  appointed.  In 
1902-3  there  were  two  hospitals  and  six  dispensaries,  costing 
Rs.  16,000,  witK  a  daily  average  attendance  of  486  patients. 
The  Lady  Lansdowne  Hospital,  which  was  opened  in  1891, 
provides  attendance  for  paria  women,  and  a  midwifeiy  school 
is  attached  to  this  institution*  A  leper  asylum  was  opened 
at  Sehore  in  1891.  Medical  treatment  after  the  native  system 
was  provided  in  1902*3  at  32  institutions,  with  a  daily  atten- 
dance of  1,380  patients,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  19,000. 
Vaccina-  Vacdnation  is  growing  in  popularity,  and  the  total  number 
of  persons  vacdnated  in  1902-3  was  25,048,  giving  a  propor« 
tion  of  38  per  1,000  of  population. 
Snnrays.  There  have  been  three  surveys  of  the  State.  Nawftb  Sikan* 
dar  Begam  first  undertook  a  survey  for  revenue  purposes,  land 
under  cultivation  being  measured  by  the  Mughal  chain.  Shftb 
Jah&n  Begam  instituted  a  plane-table  survey,  and  in  1872  the 
State  was  surveyed  trigonometrically  by  the  Surv^  of  India 
Department.    A  regular  revenue  survey  is  now  in  [>ro-ref;s. 

Nizamat-i-Shim§i. — Northern  district  of  the  Bhopal  State, 
Central  India,  lying  between  23^  4'  and  23°  52'  N.  and  77°  \' 
and  77°  49'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,417  square  miles.  The 
whole  district  lies  in  Malwa,  and  is  watered  by  the  Pirbati, 
which  flows  along  its  western  border,  and  by  numerous  affluents 
of  that  stream  and  of  the  Betwa. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  part  of  this  district  as  the  nucleus 
from  which  Hhnpal  State  was  developed.  About  1 709  Host 
Muhammad  Khan  obtained  the  Berasia  pari^ana  from  Bahadur 
Shah,  and  on  this  foundation  he  and  liis  successors  gradually 
built  up  the  State.  In  Akbar's  time  it  had  formed  part  of 
the  Raisen  sar/tdr  oi  the  SuIhj/i  of  Malwa,  In  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Bcrahia  pargana  was  seized  by  ihe 
MarathS  chief  of  Dhar,  and  for  some  time  between  1821  and 
1835  it  was  un(i«*r  British  management.  After  the  rebellion  of 
1857  it  was  cuiiliscated,  and  in  r86o  was  assigned  to  the 
Bhopal  State  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  in  the  Mutiny. 
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I  iie  populaiiun  m  lyoi  was  204,445,  of  whom  Hindus  nuui 
bered  140,047,  or  69  per  cent.,  and  Musalmans  52,868,  or 
26  per  cent.  The  nizdmat  contains  two  towns,  Bhopal  City 
(population,  77,023)  and  Berasi.x  (4,276),  the  head-quarters; 
and  842  villages.  It  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
six  tahsils,  each  under  a  tahsildar^  with  head-quarters  at  Berasi^ 
Istibnnagar,  Devipura,  Diwanganj,  Dur&h^  and  N^Irabad, 
the  whole  being  in  charge  of  a  Nazim  whose  head-quarters  are 
at  Beiasifi.  The  total  revenue  is  3  6  lakhs.  At  Islimnagar 
stands  a  foit  buOt  by  Dost  Muhammad  in  1 716,  which  was  his 
principal  stronghold ;  it  was  afterwards  ( 1 736)  greatly  strength- 
ened and  beautified  by  Buji  RAm,  minister  to  Nawfib  Faiz 
Muhammad.  Sindhia  hdd  IslSmnagar  fort  from  1806  to  181 7, 
when  it  was  restored  to  Bhopal  by  treaty.  At  Sanchi  and  in 
its  neighbourhood  are  numerous  archaeological  remains  of 
great  antiquity.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  metalled  road 
from  Sehore  to  Narsinghgarh. 

Nizimat'l-Kaabrlk.— Eastern  district  of  the  Bhopal  States 
Central  India,  lying  between  %f  \*  and  34^  4a'  N.  and  77*  41' 
and  78®  51'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,691  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Saugor  IHstrict  of  the  Central 
Provinces  and  the  States  of  Gwalior  and  NawAb-BSsoda ;  on 
the  south  by  portions  of  BhopSl  and  the  Narbadft  river,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Central  Provinces ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Saugor  and  Narsinghpur  Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces; 
and  on  the  west  by  Gwalior  and  portions  of  BhopiL  The 
district  is  somewhat  cut  up  in  its  eastern  section  by  outliers  of 
the  Vindhyas.  It  is  watoed  by  the  Narbadft  and  numerous 
minoT  streams.  The  forests  in  this  tract  are  of  considerable 
commercial  value. 

The  popuktion  in  1901  was  131,370^  of  whom  Hindus  num- 
bered  94,953,  or  72  percent. ;  Aidmtsts,  25,923,  oriQ  per  cent. ; 
and  Musalmins,  8,800,  or  7  per  cent.  The  number  of  villages 
is' 811,  and  the  revenue  is  3*7  lakhs.  The  district  is  in  charge 
of  a  Ndzim,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Raisen.  It  is  divided 
for  administrative  purposes  mto  ten  tahsils^  each  under 
a  taknUdar^  with  head-quarters  at  Raisen,  Bamori,  Jaitharf, 
Dehgaon,  Deori,  SilvanT,  SiwSns,  Gairatganj,  Garhl,  and 
Piklon.  The  only  metalled  road  is  that  from  Raisen  to 
Saldmatpur  station  on  the  Midland  Section  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 

Niz&mat'i'Janiib. — Southern  district  of  the  Bhopal  State, 
Central  India,  lying  between  22°  34'  and  23°  1 7'  N.  and  77°  10' 
and  i^i*  41^       with  an  area  of  3,191  square  miles.  The 
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district  shares  in  the  general  conditions  common  to  Malwa. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Narbad^  Betwi,  and  numerous  tribu- 
taries of  these  streams.  The  whole  of  this  district  belonged 
originally  to  the  Gond  chiefs  of  GarhA-MandlA,  their  principal 
stronghold  being  Gtnnuigarh,  which  stands  on  an  isolateil  hill, 
38  miles  south  of  Bhopfil  city,  in  32""  49'  N.  and  if  j6'  £. 
This  fort  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dost  Muhammad  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  reward  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Gond  chief  Newal  SfaAh,  Dost  Muhammad  received  a  residence 
in  the  fort  At  Newal  Shfth's  death  he  constituted  himsdf 
manager  on  behalf  of  the  chiefs  widows^  and  soon  after  filled 
the  fort  with  his  own  adherents,  though  the  widows  were 
always  treated  with  consideration.  The  fort  was  later  on  used 
by  Wazir  Muhammad  as  a  place  of  retreat  when  he  was  driven 
out  of  Bhopil  by  his  enemies.  The  remains  of  a  large  palace 
belonging  to  its  original  Gond  owners,  a  mosque^  and  some 
other  buildings  are  still  standing.  Two  interesting  Gond  forts 
enst  at  Ban  and  Chaukljgarh. 

The  population  in  190Z  was  198,104,  of  whom  Hindus  num* 
bered  155,5991  or  68  per  cent;  Antmists, 51,043,  or  26  per 
cent,  j  and  MusalmAns,  10,438,  or  5  per  cent  The  district 
contains  798  villages,  and  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  eight  iakals^  with  head-quarters  at  Udaipura,  BaieU;  Bixl, 
Behronda,  Chftidpura,  ShSbgiuij,  Kaliakheif,  and  Mard2npur, 
each  under  a  takstldar^  the  whole  district  being  in  charge  of 
a  Nazim^  whose  head-quarters  are  at  KauakhsrL  The  total 
revenue  is  S  i  lakhs. 

Nizamat-i-Maghrib. — ^Western  district  of  the  Bhopal  State. 
Central  India,  lying  between  as*  34'  and  23*  17'  N.  and 
76°  28'  and  77*^  31'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,603  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Gwalior  State,  on  the  south  by 
Indore  State  and  the  Narb&da  river,  on  the  east  by  portions  of 
Bhopal  State,  and  on  the  west  by  Gwalior.  The  Narbada  and 
Pfirbati  rivers  buth  flow  through  the  district  It  fell  to  Dost 
Muhammad  Khan  in  17 16;  about  1745  it  wri<^  seized  by  the 
Peshwa,  but  in  181S  was  restored  to  the  Bhopil  State  by 
the  British  Government. 

The  population  in  1901  was  132,042,  of  whom  Hindus 
numbered  113,042,  or  86  per  cent.;  Masalmans,  11,882,  or 
9  per  cent.  ;  and  Animist.s,  5,226,  or  4  per  cent  The  district 
contains  three  towns,  Sehore  (population,  16,864),  Ashta. 
(5,534),  the  head  quarters,  and  Ichhawar  (4,352) ;  and  622 
villages.  It  is  in  cliarge  of  a  iVazim,  and  is  divided  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  into  seven  taJtsils,  with  head-quarters  at  Ashta, 
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IchhSwar,  Bilklsganj,  J5war,  Chhipaner,  Sehore^  and  SiddTk* 
ganj,  each  under  a  iahstlddr.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
4*7  lakhs.  The  district  is  traversed  by  three  metalled  roads — 
Ashta  to  Sehore,  28  miles ;  Dodai  to  Sehore,  42  miles  ;  and 
S  c  h  t  re  town  to  the  station  on  the  Midland  section  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 

Ashta. —  Head  rjuarlers  of  the  Nizamat-i-Maghrih  or  western 
(listrirt  of  Bhopai  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  23°  i'  N. 
and  70"  46'  E.,  on  the  cast  hank  of  the  Parbati.  I'opulation 
(1901),  5,534.  Thi"  site  is  traditionally  said  to  be  a  very  old 
one,  but  the  present  town  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  Akbar's  time  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  mahal  in  the 
Sarangpur  sarkar  of  tlie  Sudah  of  Malwa.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fortified  wall,  and  contains  a  small  fort  built 
by  Dost  Muhaniniad  Khan  in  1716;  both  are  now  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  In  1745  Ashta  was  seized  by  the 
Marathas,  but  was  restored  to  lihopal  under  the  treaty  of  181 7. 
A  mosque  built  in  1602  htands  m  the  town.  In  1837  Nawab 
Jahangir  Muhammad  Khan  was  besieged  in  Ashta  by  the 
forces  of  Kudsia  Begam.  The  chief  industries  are  weaving, 
dyeing,  and  printing  of  cotton  cloth.  A  considerable  trade  in 
opium  is  carried  on  here  j  and  the  town  contains  a  school, 
a  dispensary,  British  and  State  post  offices,  and  an  inspection 
bungalow. 

BerasiS.  {Barasta). — Head  quarters  of  the  Ni/amat-i-Shimal 
or  northern  district  of  the  Bhopai  State,  Central  India,  situated 
in  23°  38'  N.  and  77"^  27'  E.,  24  miles  by  metalled  road 
from  Bhopai  city.  Population  (1901),  4,276.  Under  Akbar 
Berasifi  was  included  in  the  sarkar  of  Raisen  in  the  Suhak  of 
Mftlwft.  In  1 709  Dost  Muhammad  Kh9n  acquired  the  neigh- 
bouring country  on  lease,  and  by  rapidly  extending  his  do> 
minions  founded  the  Bhopftl  State.  In  the  eig(hteenth  century 
the  tract  was  seized  by  Jaswant  Rao  Ponw2r  of  Dhir,  and  sub- 
sequently fell  to  Amir  KhSn,  who  made  it  over  in  jCi^r  to  the 
famous  Pindftri  leader  Karim  Khin.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  Pindaris  in  1S17  it  was  restored  to  Dhfir,  but  confis- 
cated in  1859,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  over  to 
BhopSl  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  during  the  Mutiny. 
In  the  town  stands  a  mosque  built  by  Dost  Muhammad  in 
1 7 16,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  his  father,  Nur  Muhammad 
Khftn.  Besides  the  usual  oflices,  a  school,  a  dispensary, 
a  British  and  a  State  post  office  are  maintained  here. 

Bbojpur  Village.— Village  in  the  Bhopai  State,  Central 
India,  situated  in  aj^    N.  and  70^  38'  £.,  celebrated  for  the 
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remains  of  a  magnificent  temple  and  cyclopean  dam.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  237.  The  great  Saivite  temple  is  in  plan  a  simple 
square,  wth  an  exterior  dimension  of  66  feet,  and  is  devoid  of 
the  re-entrant  angles  usual  in  such  buildings.  Insidr  are  four 
massive  pillars, 40  feet  high,  svipix>rting  an  incompletr  hiu  magni- 
ficent dome,  covered  with  rich  carving.  The  pillars,  though  verj 
massive,  have  i  lapci mg  appearance,  as  they  are  made  in  tliree 
sections,  the  lowest,  an  octagon  wiih  facets  of  2^  feet,  sur- 
mounted by  a  second  octagon  with  facets  of  2|  feet,  from  which 
springs  a  24-fa(x^d  section.  I  lie  doorway  is  richly  L  .ir\ed 
above,  but  plum  below,  while  two  sculptured  hgurcb  ul  uiiusua.» 
merit  stand  uu  either  hand.  On  the  other  three  sides  of  the 
building  arc  balconies,  each  supported  by  massive  brackets 
and  four  richly  carved  pillars.  The  temple  was  never  com 
pleted,  and  the  earthen  ramp  used  to  raise  stones  to  the  level 
of  the  dome  is  StiU  standing.  The  lingam  inside  is  of  great 
size  and  unusual  elegance^  being  7^  feet  high  and  17  feet 
8  inches  in  drcumferenee.  It  stands  on  a  massive  piatfonn 
21}  feet  square,  made  of  three  superimposed  blocks  of  sand- 
stone ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  great  sise,  the  lingam  and  its  pedestal 
are  so  well  proportioned  as  to  produce  a  general  effisct  of 
solidity  and  lightness  truly  remarkable.  The  temple  probably 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  oentuty.  Had  it  been 
completed,  it  would  have  had  few  rivals. 

Close  to  this  temple  stands  a  Jain  shrine  containing  three 
figures  <^  Tirthankars,  one  being  a  colossal  statue  of 
Mahftvira  20  feet  high,  and  the  other  two  of  PftrasnStb.  This 
temple  is  also  rectangular  in  plan  and  was  possibly  erected  at 
the  same  time ;  but,  like  the  Hindu  temple,  it  was  left  un- 
finished,  and  bears  a  similar  ramp  for  raising  stones. 

West  of  Bhojpur  once  lay  a  vast  lake^  but  nothing  remains 
except  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  old  dams  by  which  its 
waters  were  held  up.  The  site  was  chosen  with  great  skill,  as 
a  natural  wall  of  hills  enclosed  the  whole  area  except  for  two 
gaps,  in  width  100  yards  and  500  yards  respectively.  These 
were  closed  by  gigantic  dams  made  of  earth  &ced  on  both 
sides  with  enormous  blocks  of  sandstone,  many  being  4  feet 
long  by  three  feet  broad  and  2\  feet  thick,  set  without  mortar. 
The  smaller  dam  is  44  feet  high  and  300  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
the  larger  dam  24  feet  high  with  a  flat  top  100  feet  broad. 
These  embankments  held  up  an  expanse  of  water  of  about 
250  square  miles,  its  southernmost  point  lying  just  south  of 
Kaliakher!  town,  which  stands  in  what  was  formerly  the  bed 
of  the  lake^  and  its  northernmost  point  at  Dumkhera  village 
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near  Bhopil  city.  Tradition  ascribes  this  great  work  to  R5j5 
Bhoj  of  Dhar  (1010-53),  but  it  may  possibly  be  of  earlier  date. 
The  Betwa  river  being  insufficient  to  fill  the  area  enclosed,  the 
great  dam  between  the  lak<  s  at  Bhopal  city  was  built,  by  which 
the  stream  of  the  Kahasot  was  turned  from  its  natural  course 
so  as  to  feed  this  lake.  Close  to  Bhoj  pur  and  east  of  the  great 
dam  i5  a  waste  weir,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  one  of  the 
lower  hills. 

The  lake  was  destroyed  by  Hoshang  Sliah  of  Mahv5 
(1405  34),  who  cut  through  the  lesser  dam,  and  thus,  either 
intentionally  or  in  a  fit  of  destructive  passion,  added  an  enor- 
mous area  of  the  highest  fertility  to  his  possessions.  The 
Gonds  have  a  tradition  that  it  took  an  army  of  them  three 
months  to  cut  through  the  dam,  and  that  the  lake  took  three 
years  to  empty,  while  its  bed  was  not  halntable  for  thirty  years 
afterwards.  The  dimate  of  MSlwft  Is  said  to  have  been 
materiaUy  altered  by  the  removal  of  this  vast  sheet  of  water. 

[Journal,  Royal  AsUUk  Sodety,  Bomhn^^  vol.  viii  (ii),  p.  805  ; 
vol.  xvi  (ii),  p.  739  ;  Imliam  Antiquary^  vol.  xvii,  p.  348.] 

BhopAl  City  {Bhupar),—CKgk\a\  of  the  State  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  situated  in  23*  16'  N.  and  77''  2$'  E., 
on  a  sandstone  ridge,  1,653  feet  above  sea-level,  and  occupying 
together  with  its  suburbs  an  area  of  8  square  miles.  Bhopftl 
is  the  junction  of  the  Midland  section  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsola  and  Bhopfil-Ujjain  Railways,  521  nvles  from 
Bombay. 

It  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  great  lake^  the  Pukhta-Pul  Talao 
('lake  of  the  bridge  of  stone'),  with  a  still  larger  one,  the 
Bara  Talao  ('  great  lake lying  to  the  west  Few  phbces  can 
boast  so  picturesque  a  situation  as  Bhopftl  city.  From  the 
borders  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  500  feet 
above  it,  the  town  rises  tier  on  tier,  an  irregular  mass  of  houses, 
large  and  small,  interspersed  with  gardens  full  of  big  and  shady 
trees,  while  in  the  centre  the  tall  dark  red  minarets  of  the 
Jftma  Masjid  of  Kudsia  Begam,  crowned  with  glittering  golden 
spikes,  tower  above  the  city.  Near  the  dam  which  separates 
the  two  lakes  is  a  great  jnle  of  white  palacesi  from  which 
a  broad  fiight  of  steps  leads,  through  a  lofty  gateway,  to  the 
water's  edge,  while  upon  the  heights,  to  the  west,  stands  Dost 
Muhammad's  fort  of  Fatehgarh.  Two  lines  of  fortification 
embrace  the  city,  the  inner  ring  enclosing  the  old  town,  the 
Skakr-i'Mkds  or  •  city  proper,'  and  the  outer  the  more  modern 
quarters  and  suburbs.  The  two  great  lakes  which  lie  at  the 
foot  of  the  town  are  a  notable  feature.   The  latger  is  held  up 
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by  the  dam  which  now  separates  the  two  lakes,  built,  it  is  said, 
by  a  minister  of  RSja  Bhoj  of  Dhftr.  The  second  dam  which 
retains  the  lower  lake  was  built  about  1794  by  Chbote  KhSn, 
when  minister  to  Naw&b  Hay&t  Muhammad.  The  area  of  the 
great  lake  is  3^  square  miles,  and  that  of  the  lower  lake 
\  square  mile.  The  two  are  connected  by  an  aqueduct,  ad- 
mitting of  the  control  of  the  flow  and  the  regulation  of  the 
water-supply  of  the  dty,  which  is  drawn  from  the  lakes.  Water 
is  pumped  up  from  the  upper  lake  by  an  engine^  and  from  the 
lower  by  a  water- wheel  worked  from  the  overflow. 

Tradition  relates  that  the  city  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old 
town  founded  by  Raja  Bhoj  of  Dhar  (1010-53),  who  is 
credited  with  the  erection  of  the  old  fort,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  town  still  known  as  Bhojpura,  and  till  lately  used  as  a  jaiL 
A  R&nl  of  Raja  UdaySditya  Param^  (1059-80),  grandson 
of  Bhoj,  is  said  to  have  founded  a  temple  known  as  the 
Sabha-mandala,  which  was  completed  in  11 84,  and  occupied 
the  site  on  which  the  JSma  Masjid  of  Kudsia  Begam  now 
stands.  It  appears,  however,  that  no  town  of  any  size  existed 
here,  though  possibly  one  was  in  contemplation  or  even  cc«n- 
menced.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  declining  power 
of  the  Paraniara  chiefs  of  Dhar  at  the  period.  In  1728  Dost 
Muhammad  built  the  Fatehgarh  fort,  and  connected  it  with 
the  old  fort  of  Raja  Bhoj  by  a  wall,  which  he  carried  on  till  it 
enclosed  a  site  large  enough  for  the  city  ;  the  area  so  enclosed 
is  that  still  known  as  the  S/iahr-i-khds,  or  '  city  proper.' 

In  Nawab  Yar  Muhammad's  time  the  capital  was  situated  at 
Islamnagar  (23°  22'  N.,  and  77*^  25'  E.) ;  hut  Faiz  Muhammad 
returned  to  BhopSl,  which  has  since  been  tlie  chief  town.  In 
1812-1;.  during  the  attacks  by  the  Nagpur  and  Gwalior  forces 
the  wliole  town  outside  the  great  wall  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  it 
was  not  till  Nazar  Muhammad's  rule  in  the  nmeieenth  ccntur)' 
that  it  commenced  to  recover,  'i  imes  were,  however,  still 
unsettled,  and  the  houses  erected  even  then  were  poor 
structures  with  thatched  roofs.  Up  to  the  end  of  Kudsia 
Begam's  rule,  indeed,  the  population  consisted  mainly  <>\ 
Afghan  adventurers  seeking  military  service,  who  had  no 
intention  of  settling  down.  Nawab  Jjihanglr,  however,  tried 
to  induce  people  to  settle  permanently  and  build  good  houses. 
As  a  preliminary  step  he  himself  removed  the  troojis.  a  some- 
wlial  disturbing  element,  out  of  the  city  limits  to  Jahaii^irabad 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  Sikandar  Begam  on  her 
succession,  with  the  characteristic  energy  which  distinguished 
her  rule  in  every  branch,  at  once  set  to  work  to  improve  the 
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city  by  making  proper  roads  and  lii^hting  them  with  lamps. 
Shah  Jahan  Begani  added  many  buildmgs,  of  which  the  l  aj 
Mahal  and  Bara  Mahal  palaces,  the  great  Taj-ul-Masajid 
mf)S(iiie  as  yet  incomplete,  the  Lai  Kothi,  the  new  Tpritrai  or 
Prince  of  Wales's  Hospital,  the  Lady  Tvansdownc  Hospital  for 
Women,  and  the  new  jail  are  the  most  important.  Many  build- 
ings are  being  added  by  the  present  chief,  who  is  founding 
the  new  suburb  of  Ahmadabad  some  distance  west  of  the  citv. 

There  are  no  buildings  of  antiquarian  interest  and  few  of 
architectural  merit  in  the  city.  Many  of  the  streets,  however, 
are  by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty,  the  irregularity  ot  the 
houses  which  form  them,  the  sudden  turns,  and  the  great  gate- 
ways which  pierce  llie  avails  of  bigger  dwellings  adding  much 
to  the  picturesqueness.  Of  individual  buildings,  the  great 
unfinished  mosque  of  .Shah  Jaluui  Begam  is  the  only  one  with 
any  pretensions  to  architectural  merit,  though  the  Jama  Masjid 
of  Kudsia  Begam,  built  of  a  fine  purple-red  sandstone,  and  the 
Moti  Masjid  are  not  unpleasing.  The  palaces,  an  irregular  pile 
of  buildings  added  to  by  each  successive  ruler  and  constructed 
without  any  definite  plan,  have  little  to  recommend  them.  The 
influence  of  European  architecture  is  noticeable  everywhere, 
and  markedly  so  in  the  buildings  now  under  construction. 

The  Fatehgarh  fort,  built  in  the  usual  style,  can  never  have 
been  a  very  formidable  stronghold  as  regards  either  its  posi- 
tion or  structure.  It  now  contains  a  State  granary,  an  arsenal 
of  old  arms,  and  nine  old  guns  on  the  ramparts.  A  finely 
illuminated  copy  of  the  Koiftn,  5  feet  2^  inches  long,  is  also 
kept  here. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
line  in  1885,  and  the  Bhopftl-Ujjain  branch  in  1895,  the  trade 
of  the  city  has  expanded  rapidly  and  with  it  the  population, 
which  has  been:  (r88i)  55,408,  (1891)  7^*33^  ^  (<9oi) 
77,033.  Hindus  number  33,059,  or  43  per  cent ;  Musalmftns, 
41,888,  or  54  per  cent. ;  and  Jains,  1,317. 

The  principal  articles  exported  are  grain,  cotton,  poppy  seeds, 
iil^  opium,  ^Af,  hides,  and  horns ;  the  imports  are  salt,  sugar, 
hardware,  and  piece-goods.  The  chief  industries  are  weaving 
and  printing  of  cotton  cloth,  the  making  of  jewellery,  and  the 
preparation  of  gutka^  a  mixture  of  saffron,  lime,  and  other 
ingredients  eaten  with  betel-leaf,  of  which  the  Bhopftl  variety  is 
famous  all  over  India.  A  combined  ginning  factory,  saw-mill, 
grass-press,  and  flour-mill  is  worked  by  the  State,  and  a  bulk 
oil  dep6t  has  been  established  here  by  a  European  firm. 

The  city  is  managed  by  a  municipality,  which  was  constituted 
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in  1905.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  nominated  by 
the  State  and  number  39,  of  whom  5  are  offidab  appointed 
€x  ojjldo,  including  the  State  engineer  and  Medical  officer ;  of 
the  rest,  1 1  are  selected  from  among  officials,  and  23  from  non- 
officials.  The  municipal  income  b  Rs.  50,000  a  year,  allotted 
from  State  revenues.  The  conservancy,  lightings  and  mainten- 
ance of  roads,  demolition  of  daugerous  buildingSi  and  control 
of  cemeteries  axe  the  most  important  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  is  a  police  force  of  416  men  under  a  special 
officer.  Bhopil  contains  a  school  for  the  sons  of  State  Sardits 
under  a  European  principal,  and  three  other  State  schools  with 
about  600  pupils,  besides  numerous  private  institutions. 
Special  schools  for  instruction  in  medicine  and  midwifezy  aie 
attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  and  Lady  Lanadowne 
Hospitals ;  there  are  also  two  girls'  schools,  and  an  industrial 
school  for  females.  Seven  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are 
maintained  in  the  city,  besides  tiiree  institutions  for  medtcal 
treatment  after  native  methods. 

Ichh&war.  —Town  in  the  Nizamat-i-Maghrib  or  western 
district  of  BhopAl  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  23°  2'  N. 
and  77°  i'  £.  Population  (1901),  4,352.  The  site  is  anoldone, 
the  present  town  having  been  built  on  the  foundations  of  the 
village  of  Lakshmipura.  A  small  fort  in  the  place  was  built  by 
the  Marathas,  who  seized  it  in  1716.  Ichhawar  was  made  over 
to  the  fihopal  State  under  the  treaty  of  1818.  The  Ichhawar 
tahsil  was  for  many  years  held  in  jagLr  by  the  Bhopal 
Bourbons,  who  have  given  a  succession  of  shrewd  councillors 
and  valiant  soldiers  to  the  State.  About  1 560  Jean  Philippe 
Bourbon  of  Navarre,  a  cousin  of  Henry  IV,  came  to  India. 
He  entered  the  service  of  Akbar,  married  Juliana,  said  to  have 
been  a  sister  of  Akbar's  *  Christian  wife,'  and  was  created 
a  Nawab.  The  family  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Delhi 
emperors  till  1739,  when  on  the  sack  of  that  city  by  Nadir 
Shah  they  fled  to  the  fort  of  Shergarh  (25''  35'  N.  and  77°  58'  E.), 
which  they  held  in  jCii^'ir  in  the  territory  of  the  Narwar  chief. 
The  family  remained  in  Narwar  in  safety  till  i77^>,  when  ilie 
Raja,  who  was  jealous  of  his  powerful  feudatory,  attacked 
Shergarh  and  massacred  all  but  four  of  the  family,  who 
managed  to  escape  to  Gwalior.  After  the  capture  of  Owalior 
in  1780  by  Major  Pophani,  b  tnu  ti mtory  was  assigned  to  them, 
and  soon  after  Salvador  Bourbun  took  service  in  the  Bhopal 
State,  and  became  a  i.'fnrral  in  the  State  army.  Salvador's 
son  Balthasar  w  i  -  lu  iii  if  r  to  Wazir  Muhammad,  and  was 
instrumental  m  concluding  the  treaty  of  18 18  with  the  British 
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Government,  he  being  one  of  the  signatories.  During  the 
Mutiny  of  1857  the  fugitives  from  Agar  were  hospitably 
received  by  Jean  de  Silva  and  several  of  the  Bourbon  fiunily 
who  were  then  residing  in  the  town.  Members  of  the  lamily 
still  live  in  tlie  State 

Kali3.kheri. — Head-quarters  of  the  Nizamat-i-Janub  or 
southern  district  of  Bhopal  State,  Central  India,  situated  in 
23°  2'  N.  .nnd  77°  40'  E.,  6  miles  hy  metalled  road  from 
Hirania  station  on  the  Midland  section  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway.  Population  (1901),  1,333.  1'  contains  a 
school  and  British  and  State  post  otTices. 

Raisen. — Head-quarters  of  the  Niz^mat-i-Mashrik  or  eastern 
district  of  Bhopal  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  23°  20'  N. 
and  77°  47'  E.,  12^  miles  by  metalled  road  iidm  the 
SalSmatpur  station  on  the  Indian  Midland  section  ot  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Population  ( 1 901),  3,495.  Raisen 
always  played  an  iniiK)rtant  part  in  the  history  of  eastern 
Malwa,  especially  during  the  Muharnmadan  period.  The  fort 
stands  on  the  northern  end  of  a  spur  of  the  Vindliyas,  the  town 
lying  at  its  foot.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  foundation  of  the 
fort,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  1  lindu:>,  bui  its  luime 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  RajavJisnu  or  the  'royal  resi- 
dence.* The  wall  is  built  of  massive  sandstone  blocks  and  is 
pierced  by  nine  gates.  Inside  are  numerous  ruins  and  a  few 
buildings  in  a  state  of  fair  preservation,  including  three  Hindu 
palaces  and  a  mosque.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Raisen  was 
the  stronghold  of  Silharf,  a  Gahlot  Rajput.  After  his  death  the 
fbft  was  held  by  Puran  Mai,  as  guardian  to  PratSp  Singh, 
the  infont  grandson  of  Silharf.  In  1543  PQran  Mai  incuired 
the  enmity  of  Sher  Shfth,  and  the  fort  was  attacked.  After 
ft  prolonged  and  strenuous  Tcsistance  Pfifan  Mai  surrendered 
on  a  promise  of  honourable  treatment,  but  was  promptly 
murdered  and  his  family  sent  into  slavery.  Raisen  then 
became  a  part  of  ShujSat  Khftn's  territory,  and  subsequently 
under  Akbar  was  the  chief  town  of  a  sarkar  in  the  ^bah  of 
MalwL  A  British  and  State  post  office  and  a  school  are 
maintained  in  the  towiL 

^UicliL— Ancient  site  in  the  Bhopal  States  Central  India, 
situated  in  33^  39'  N.  and  77*  45^  E.,  5^  miles  from  Bhllsa,  on 
the  Midland  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 
The  country  between  SSnchi  and  Bhilsa  is  famous  as  the  site 
of  the  most  extensive  Buddhist  remains  now  known  in  India, 
though,  as  Feigusson  has  pomted  out,  they  may  not  have 
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possessed  the  same  importance  in  Buddhist  times,  and  owe 
their  survival  to  their  situation  in  a  remote  and  thinly -peopled 
country.  The  present  village  of  Sanchi  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a  small  flat-topped  hill  of  sandstone  rising  300  feet  above 
the  plain.  On  the  centre  of  the  level  summit,  and  on  a  nanow 
belt  leading  down  the  western  'slope  of  the  hilt,  stand  the 
principal  remains,  which  consist  of  the  great  stupa^  a  smalks' 
one,  a  chaitya  hall,  and  some  ruined  shrines. 

The  great  stupa^  the  chief  object  of  interest,  stands  conspicu- 
ousljr  in  the  centre  the  hill.  This  building  forms  a  segment 
of  a  sphere,  solid  throughout,  and  built  of  red  sandstone 
blocks,  and  has  a  diameter  of  1 10  feet  at  the  base.  A  berm 
15  feet  high,  sloping  outwards  at  the  base^  forms  a  raised  path- 
way 5  J  feet  wide  round  the  sHipa^  giving  it  a  total  diameter  of 
121  feet  6  inches.  The  top  of  the  mound  is  flat  and  originally 
supported  a  stone  railing  and  the  usual  pinnacle.  This  railing 
was  still  standing  in  1819.  When  complete,  the  full  height 
must  have  been  77^  feet.  The  siup^  is  enclosed  by  a  massive 
stone  railing,  with  monolithic  uprights  11  feet  high,  which  is 
pierced  by  four  gates  covered  with  carving  both  illustrative 
and  decorative.  To  the  north  and  south  originally  stood  tuo 
monoliths,  which  may  have  borne  edicts  of  Asoka,  one  of 
which  near  the  east  gate  was  still  entire  in  1862  and  measured 
15  feet  2  inches  in  height  Just  inside  each  gate  is  a  neariy 
life-size  figure  of  one  of  the  DhySni  Buddhas ;  but  unfortunately 
they  have  been  moved,  and  no  longer  occupy  their  original 
positions.  The  carved  gates  are  the  most  strildng  features  of 
the  edifice.  They  stand  &cing  fhe  four  cardinal  points^  and 
measure  28  feet  5  inches  to  the  top  of  the  third  architrave,  and 
with  the  ornamentation  above,  33  feet  11  inches.  They  are 
cut  in  a  white  sandstone  rather  softer  than  the  red  stone  used 
in  the  mound,  and  are  profusely  carved  with  scenes  from  the 
Jstaka  stories  and  other  legends.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Buddha  himself  is  nowhere  delineated.  BodhI  trees  or  foot- 
prints alone  represent  him ;  of  the  meditating  or  preaching 
figures  common  in  later  Buddhist  sculpture  there  is  no  trace. 

The  construction  of  the  mound  is  assigned  to  250  B.C.,  and 
it  was  probably  erected  by  Asoka.  The  gates,  judging  from 
the  inscriptions  upon  them,  are  slightly  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  Of  the  history  of  SSnchl  we  know 
nothing.  Neither  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  Fa  Hian  or  Hiucn 
Tsinni:,  mnkes  any  mention  of  the  place,  while  the  Mahavanso 
merely  narrates  n  tnle  of  how  Asoka,  when  sent  as  a  young  man 
to  be  governor  of  Ujjain,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Sreshtin 
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or  headman  of  CIi:utiyagiri  or  Vasanta-nagar,  of  which  the 
ruins,  now  known  ai>  iieshnag^ur,  nay  be  seen  near  Bhilsa,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  this  siupa. 

Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple,  buiU  m  (jupta 
style,  and  probably  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  Beside  it  ^Land 
the  ruins  of  a  chaitya  hall  or  Buddhist  church,  which  is  of 
great  importance  architecturally,  being  the  only  structural 
building  of  its  kind  known  to  us,  the  other  examples  of 
MofVya  halls  being  rock-cut.  All  that  remains  are  a  series  of 
lofty  pillars  and  the  foundations  of  the  wall,  which  show  that 
it  was  terminated  by  a  solid  apse.  To  the  north-east  of  the 
great  stupa  formerly  stood  a  smaller  one^  which  ts  now  a  heap 
of  bricks  with  a  carved  gateway  before  it  To  the  east  on 
a  kind  of  tenaoe  are  several  shrines  with  colossal  figures  of 
Buddha.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  down  which 
a  rough  flight  of  steps  leads,  is  the  smaller  itupa^  surrounded 
by  a  railing  without  gates. 

Several  relic  caskets  and  more  than  four  hundred  epigmphical 
records  have  been  discovered,  the  last  being  cut  on  tiie  railings 
and  gates.  A  fiagment  of  an  edict  pillar  of  the  emperor 
Asoka,  carrying  a  record  similar  to  that  on  the  Allahftb&d 
pillar  and  the  pillar  lately  discovered  at  SamSth,  has  also  been 
unearthed  here.  The  record  is  addressed  to  the  Maha-nUttia 
in  charge  of  MalwS,  and  appears  to  refer  to  the  up>keep  of 
a  road  leading  to  or  round  the  iiS/a.  Great  interest  attaches 
to  the  ntmierous  inscriptions  on  the  gates  and  railings*  Some 
are  from  corporate  bodies,  as  from  the  guild  of  ivory-workers 
of  Vidisha  (Bhllsa)»  and  from  private  individuals  of  all  classes, 
landholders,  aldermen  (Sethi),  traders,  royal  scribes,  and 
troopers,  showing  how  strong  a  hold  Buddhism  had  obtained 
on  ail  classes  of  the  people.  No  different  sects  are  mentioned, 
such  as  are  met  with  in  Buddhist  cave  records,  but  the 
presence  of  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  names  proves  the  existence  of 
these  forms  of  belief  at  this  period.  The  donors  live  at  various 
places,  Eran  (Eranika),  Pushkara  (Pokhara),  Ujjain  (Ujeni),  and 
elsewhere.  The  records  run  from  the  first  or  second  century  B.C. 
to  the  ninth  and  tenth  a.d.,  and  include  some  of  unusual 
interest.  One  assipms  the  gift  of  an  upper  architrave  on  the 
south  gate  to  Rano  Sari  Satakami,  one  of  the  Andhra  kings, 
in  characters  which  fix  the  date  of  its  erection  in  tin  first  half 
of  the  second  century  b.  c.  Two  records  dated  (in  the  Gupta 
era)  in  A.D.  412  and  450  record  grants  of  money  for  the 
feeding  of  beggars  and  lighting  of  lamps  in  the  great  vihara 
(monastery)  of  Kakanidabota.   Another  record  appears  tp 
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refer  to  a  Kushan  king;  probably  Jushka  or  VSsudeva.  In 
these  records  the  name  of  the  place  is  written  Kakangda,  or 
in  PSli  Kakan&va,  the  name  SftnchI  nowhere  occurring. 

The  sH^  was  first  discovered  by  General  Taylor  in  1818^ 
and  was  described  by  Captain  Fell  in  18 19.  It  has  since  been 
the  subject  of  accounts  by  various  writers,  besides  forming 
the  basis  of  two  books:  A.  Cunningham,  BMtsa  (1854); 
and  J.  Fecgusson,  Thee  and  Serpeni-WarsMp  (1868  and  1873)^ 

In  1828  Mr.  Maddock,  Political  Agent  at  Bbqpal,  and 
Captain  Johnson,  his  Assistant,  injured  the  two  siupas  bj 
a  careless  examination.  Though  then  well-known,  the  place 
was  piactically  neglected  till  i88x-a,  when  the  brach  in  the 
great  siupa  was  filled  in  and  die  Alien  g^utes  were  re^erected. 
The  site  is  now  in  cfaaige  of  the  Director-General  of  Archae- 
ology, the  BhopBl  Darb&r  giving  a  yearly  grant  towards  its 
ttp*keep.  In  1868  the  emperor  Napoleon  III  wrote  to  the 
Begam  asking  for  one  of  the  gates  as  a  gift.  The  Government 
of  India,  however,  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  removed,  and 
instead  plaster  casts  were  taken  and  sent  to  Paris ;  there  are 
also  casts  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  London,  at 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere. 

(J.  Burgess,  /tmmal  of  th£  Royal  AsiaHc  Society  (  t  903),  p.  323 
(gives  a  summary  of  SAnchI  literature);  M^grapMa  ItuUctt^ 
vol.  viii,  p.  166.] 

Sehore  (5/^^7r).— British  military  station  and  headquarters 
of  a  State  tahs'ii  and  of  the  Bhopil  Agency,  situated  in  the 
NizSmat-i-Maghrib  or  western  district  of  Bhopil  State,  Central 
India,  in  23°  12'  N.  and  77°  5'  E.,  on  the  Ujjain-Bhop§l  Rail- 
way, 1,750  feet  above  sea-level.  Population  (1901),  16,864, 
of  whom  5,109  inhabited  the  native  town,  and  11,755  the 
militar)-  station,  the  two  portions  forming  one  continuous  site, 
near  tlie  junction  of  the  Siwan  and  Lotia  str^uns,  which  have 
been  dammed  to  give  an  ample  water-supply. 

A  mosque  erected  in  13^:^  shows  that  Sehore  was  even  at 
that  time  a  place  of  some  importance.  In  1814  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  famous  fight  between  Sindhia's  generals,  Taswant 
Rao  and  Jean  Baptiste  Filose,  which  practically  saved  the  city 
of  Bhopal  from  capture.  The  real  importance,  liowever,  of 
Sehore  dates  from  1S18,  when,  after  the  treaty  made  with  the 
Bhopal  State,  it  was  selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Political  officer  and  the  newly  raised  local  contingent  Up  to 
1842  the  PoHtical  officer  ranked  as  an  Agent  to  the  Gm-ernor- 
General,  but  then  became  a  Political  Agent.  Sehore  is  also 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Agency  Surgeon. 
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In  1818,  after  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Nawab  in  the 
previous  year,  the  contingent  force  whicli  the  Bhopal  Slate  had 
agreed  to  mainlain  was  quartered  at  Sehore.  The  Bhupal 
Contingent,  as  it  was  designated,  was  supplied  from  the  BhopJll 
State  army,  deficiencies  being  made  good  by  dratiing  men 
from  the  State  regiments.  There  were  no  British  officers  with 
the  corps,  which  was  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  Political 
officer.  These  State  levies,  however,  objected  to  wearing 
uniform  or  undergoing  proper  discipline;  and  in  1824  the 
Contingent  was  reorganized  and  a  British  oflker  attached  as 
commandant,  the  force  then  consisting  of  20  gunners,  302 
cavahy,  and  674  infantry,  the  last  heing  rearmed  with  muskets 
in  place  of  matchlocks.  The  troops  were  employed  to  police 
the  district  and  furnish  escorts.  Several  reorganizations  took 
place  at  different  periods,  the  number  of  British  officers  being 
raised  to  3  in  1847.  In  1857  the  force  consisted  of  72  gunners, 
255  cavalry,  and  7r2  infantry.  Most  of  the  men  were  then 
recruited  in  Northern  India,  Sikhs  being  enlisted  in  both  the 
cavalry  and  infantry.  The  regiment  showed  symptoms  of 
unrest  at  this  period,  but  never  mutinied  in  force,  and  assisted 
in  protecting  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  at  Indore^ 
and  also  escorted  the  Political  Agent  and  European  residents 
of  Sehore  to  HoshangftbSd,  to  which  place  they  retired  at  the 
request  of  the  Begam.  The  artillery  served  as  a  complete  unit 
under  Sir  Hu|^  Rose  throughout  the  campaign.  In  1859  the 
force  was  reconstituted  as  an  infantry  battalion  and  became 
the  Bhopll  Levy.  In  1865  it  was  again  reconstituted  as  the 
Bhop&l  Battalion,  and  in  1878  was  employed  in  the  Afghin 
campaign  on  the  lines  of  communication.  In  1897  it  was 
brought  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the 
station  was  included  in  the  Nerbudda  district  instead  of  being* 
as  hitherto,  a  political  corps,  directly  under  the  Governor- 
General.  In  1903  it  was  reconstituted  in  four  double  com* 
panics  of  Sikhs^  Muhammadans,  Rajputs,  and  Brahmans,  with 
8  British  officers  and  896  rank  and  file,  and  delocalized, 
receiving  the  title  of  the  9th  Bhopal  Infantry ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  for  the  first  time  since  its  creation,  it  was  moved 
from  Sehore  on  relief,  being  replaced  by  a  regiment  of  the 
regular  nrniy.  The  Bhopal  State  contributes  towards  the 
iijvkeep  of  the  force.  The  roniribution,  originally  fixed  at 
l'3  lakhs,  was  finally  raised  in  iS4(;  to  t-6  lakhs. 

The  station  is  directly  imder  the  control  of  a  Superintendciit, 
acting  under  the  Political  utticer.  He  exercises  the  powers 
of  a  first-class  Magistrate  and  Small  Cause  Court  judge.  An 
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income  of  about  Rs.  60,000  is  derived  from  taxes  on  bouses 
and  lands  and  other  miscellaneous  sources,  which  is  spent 
on  drainage,  water-supply,  lighting,  education,  and  hospitals. 
The  station  has  incraised  considerably  of  late  years,  and  is 
now  an  important  trading  centre,  the  yearly  fair  called  the 
Hardaul  liUa  mcla^  held  in  the  last  week  of  December,  being 
attended  by  merchants  from  Cawnpore,  Agra,  and  Saugor. 
A  high  school,  opened  in  1839,  and  a  girls'  school,  opened  in 
1865,  both  largely  supported  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Agency,  are 
maintained  in  the  station,  besides  a  charitable  hospital,  a  leper 
asylum,  a  ^^ii^bungalow  for  Europeans,  two  iarais  for  native 
travellers,  a  Protestant  church,  and  a  Government  post  and 
telegmph  office.  The  native  town  contains  a  school,  a  Sute 
post  office,  and  a  sanu. 

RUgarh  State* — ^A  mediatized  State  in  Central  India, 
under  the  BhopSl  Agency,  lying  between  23^  27'  and 
\t'  N.,  and  76^  36^  and  77°  14'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
940  square  miles.  It  is  situated  in  the  section  of  MilwS 
called  UmatwSia,  after  the  Umat  clan  of  Ktjputs  to  which 
the  chiefe  of  RSjgarh  and  Narsinghgarh  belong,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Gwalior  and  Kotah  States,  on  the  south  by 
Gwalior  and  Dewfls,  on  the  east  by  Bhop^l,  and  on  the 
west  by  Khilchipur.  The  northern  portion  is  much  cut  up  by 
hills,  but  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  lie  on  the  MiUwi 
plateau.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Pirbati,  which  flows  along 
the  eastern  border,  and  its  tributary  the  Newaj,  which  flows 
by  the  diief  town.  In  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  the 
country  is  covered  with  Deccan  tmp,  but  in  the  hiUs  along 
the  northern  section  the  Vindhyan  sandstones  are  exposed. 

The  Umat  Rajputs  claim  descent  from  the  Paramira  clan, 
who  held  Malwa  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
Accounts  of  the  rise  of  the  Umat  RSjputs  are  conflicting,  but 
they  claim  descent  from  Rana  Umaji.  I^ter  on  they  entered 
Mahva,  their  leader  Sarangsen  settling  at  first  in  Dh5,r,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Paramara  clan.  He  subsequently  acquired 
land  in  the  dodd  between  the  Sind  and  Parbati  rivers,  and 
obtained  the  title  of  Rawat.  Rawat  Krishnaji,  eleventh  in 
descent  from  Sarangsen,  died  in  1583,  and  was  followed  by 
Dungar  Singhji.  Dungar  Singhji's  eldest  son,  Ud.iji,  suc- 
ceeded and  established  his  capital  at  Ratanpur.  His  younger 
brother,  Dudaji,  held  the  post  of  diwan  or  minister  to  his 
brother,  a  position  which  was  inherited  by  his  descendants. 
The  two  bratK  hca  were  distinguished  as  the  UdSwats  and 
Dudawats.    Chhatar  Singh,  wiio  followed  Udaji,  died  in  1661, 
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his  son  Mohan  Singh  succeeding  as  a  minor,  and  the  State 
being  administered  by  Diwan  Ajab  Singh  of  tlie  Dudawat 
branch.    He  died  in  1668,  and  was  succeeded  as  minister  by 
his  son  Paras  Ram.    The  new  mmister  was  suspected  of 
having  designs  on  tlic  State,  which  gave  rise  to  endless  dis- 
putes.   In  1681  these  dilierences  became  acute,  and  a  division 
was  effected,  by  which   Paras  Ram  received  the  territory 
that  now  forms  the  Narsinghgarh  State.    In  the  disturbances 
caused  by  the  Marat  ha  and  Pindari  inroads  of  the  eighteenth 
century,   Rajgarh   and  Narsinghgarh   became   tributary  to 
Sindhia  and  Holkar  respectively.    At  the  settlement  of  Malwa 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  18 18,  a  treaty  was  mediated  between 
Sindhia  and  the  Rajgarh  chief  Newal  Singh,  by  which  Talen 
and  several  other  villages  were  made  over  to  Sindhia  in  pay- 
ment of  his  claims  for   tribute  against  the  Rawat,  while 
a  written  agreement  was  executed  by  the  chief,  giving  to  the 
British  Government  alone  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  aliaiis 
of  the  State.    Talcn  and  tl.c  oliicr  Milages  were,  however, 
returned  by  Sindhia  in  1834.     In   loiSo  transit  duties  on 
salt  were  abolished,  for  which  a  compensatory  payment  of 
Rs.  6i8-t2  is  made  annually  by  the  British  Government,  and 
four  years  later  all  similar  dues  except  those  on  opium  were 
done  away  with.   Banne  Singh,  the  present  chief,  succeeded 
in  1902.   He  bears  the  hereditary  titles  of  His  Highness  and 
RftjS,  and  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  1 1  guns. 

The  population  of  the  State  was:  (1881)  122,641,  (1891) 
119,489,  and  (1901)  88,376,  giving  a  density  of  94  persons 
per  square  mile.  During  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  26  per  cent,  owing  to  the  severe  famine  of 
1899-1900.  The  State  contains  two  towns,  Rajgarh  (popu> 
lation,  5,399),  the  capital,  and  Biaora  (51607);  and  623 
villages.  Hindus  number  78,343,  or  89  per  cent ;  Musalmins, 
4,935,  or  6  per  cent ;  Animists  (chiefly  Bhils),  4,788,  or  5  per 
cent  The  MSiwI  dialect  of  RajasthSni  is  the  most  pre- 
valent. The  most  numerous  castes  are  Chamftrs  (10,000), 
Rajputs  (7,800),  DingiB  (3,800),  and  Gfljars  and  Balais  (each 
3,000}.  Of  the  total  population,  46  per  cent,  are  supported  by 
agriculture  and  21  per  cent  by  general  labour. 

About  234  square  miles,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  are 
under  cultivation,  of  which  17  square  miles  are  irrigable.  Of 
the  uncultivated  area  88  square  miles  are  cultivable^  336  under 
forest,  and  the  rest  is  waste;  Wheat  occupies  loi  square  miles, 
or  43  per  cent  of  the  area  under  cultivation,  jowar  47  square 
miles,  maize  35,  cotton  20^  gram  16,  and  poppy  4. 
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The  most  important  articles  of  trade  are  grain  and  opium. 
The  principal  road  ts  that  from  RSjgarh  to  Seliore^  57  mites  in 
length,  by  which  most  of  the  traffic  passes  to  the  railway. 
Other  roods  connect  Rajgarh  irith  Khilchipur  and  Pachor  with 
Shujalpur,  giving  a  total  of  X14  miles  of  metaUed  roads  in  the 
State.  Combined  British  post  and  telegraph  offices  are  main- 
tained at  Rajgarh  and  Biacna,  and  a  branch  post  office  at 
Talen. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  seven 
pargamu^  Biaoia,  Karanwas»  Talen,  Kotada,  KslfpRh,  Newal- 
ganj,  and  Sivagarh,  eadi  under  a  iakaidSr^  The  chief  has 
foil  powers  in  all  revenue^  civil  judicial,  and  general  adminis- 
trative  matteis.  In  criminal  nuttters  he  eaurdses  the  powers 
of  a  Sessions  Court,  but  all  heinous  crimes  are  tried  by  the 
Political  Agent.  The  British  codes  axe  followed  generally* 

The  normal  income  from  all  sources  is  4*5  lakhs,  of  which 
3*8  lakhs  are  derived  from  land  revenue,  Rs.  17,000  from 
customs  dues,  including  Rs.  15,000  from  opium,  Rs.  30^000 
from  ocdse,  and  Rs.  39,000  from  interest  on  Government 
securities.  The  lands  alienated  in  jSgjLrs  yieild  approximately 
Rs.  47,000  annually.  The  total  eipenditure  amounts  to 
about  4  lakhs,  the  chief  heads  being  general  administration 
(Rs.  70,000),  chiefs  establishment  (Rs.  36,000),  police 
(Rs.  28,000),  collection  of  land  revenue  (Rs.  15,000),  tri- 
bute (Rs.  55,600),  and  public  works  (Rs.  54,000).  The  State 
pays  a  tribute  of  Rs.  54,000  to  Sindhia  for  Talen,  and 
Rs.  600  to  the  Ran£  of  Jh&lawar  for  KAlIpIth.  He  also 
receives  a  tanka  (cash  payment)  of  Rs.  2,335  *  year  from 
Sindhia.    The  British  rupee  has  been  legal  tender  since  1896. 

The  land  is  leased  out  to  cultivators  on  a  fixed  assessment, 
the  revenue  being  collected  through  farmers  {fnustajirs\  who  are 
responsible  for  the  amount  assessed  and  receive  a  commission. 
No  regular  settlement  has  been  made.  The  rates  are  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  quality  of  the  soil,  higher  rate  s  being 
levied  on  irrigated  land.  The  fertile  lands  in  the  south  and  east 
are  assessed  at  Rs.  4- 12-10  to  Rs.  1-9-7  P^r  acre,  and  the  less 
productive  area  in  the  hilly  tract  at  R,  0-12- 10  to  R.  0-6-5. 
These  rates  give  an  incidence  of  Rs.  3-9-5  per  acre  nn  the 
cultivated  land,  and  of  14  annas  per  acre  on  the  total  area. 

No  regular  army  is  maintained,  but  200  footmen  and 
30  sowars  form  the  chiefs  guard.  A  regular  police  force  of 
357  men  is  being  organized,  and  there  is  a  Central  jail  at 
Rajgarh  town. 

In  1 90 1,  1-5  per  cent  of  the  population  were  able  to  read 
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and  write.  Three  State  schools  and  eight  private  establish- 
ments  contain  280  pupils.  The  total  cost  of  education  is 
Rs.  3,00a  The  two  hospitals  in  the  State  cost  Rs.  5i0oo 
yearly. 

Biaora. — Town  in  the  RSjgarh  State,  Central  India,  situated 
in  23**  55'  N.  and  76°  55'  E.,  on  the  Agra-Bombay  high  road. 
Population  (1901),  5,607.  It  is  an  oM  town,  and  has  long 
been  a  trade  centre  ;  but  since  the  opfmriL^  of  raihvays  and  the 
consequent  decrease  in  importance  of  the  Agra-Bombay  road 
as  a  trade  route,  its  prosperity  has  declined.  A  large  fair 
is  held  every  Monday  for  the  sale  of  grain,  while  most  of  the 
opium  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Biaora  merchants. 
The  town  contains  a  residence  for  the  chief,  a  dispensary, 
a  sarai^  British  combined  post  and  tel^raph  offices,  and  a 
<^J^-bungalow. 

Rajgarh  Town. — Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same  name 
in  Central  India,  situated  in  24°  1'  N.,  and  76°  44'  E.,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Newaj  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Parbari, 
85  miles  by  road  from  BhopSl,  and  57  from  the  Shujalpur 
station  on  the  Ujjain-Bhopal  branch  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway.  Population  (r9oi),  5,399.  The  town 
was  founded  about  1640  by  Rawat  Mohan  Singh,  who  also 
erected  the  Laitlemented  wall  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Besides  the  chief's  residence,  a  Suie  guesthouse,  a  school, 
a  dispensary,  a  saraiy  and  British  combined  post  and  telegraph 
offices  are  situated  in  the  town. 

Narsinghgarh  State. — A  mediatized  chiefship  in  Central 
India,  under  the  BhopSl  Agency,  lying  between  23**  35' 
and  24**  o'  N.  and  76**  ao'  and  77*  10'  E.,  but  its  territories 
are  much  intermingled  with  those  of  Rajgarh;  total  area, 
741  square  miles.  It  is  situated  in  the  section  of  M9lwft 
known  as  Umatwara,  so  called  after  the  Umat  clan  of  RAjputs 
to  which  the  chief  of  Narsinghgarh  belongs.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Indoie,  Khilchipur,  and  Rajgarh  States ; 
on  the  east  by  Maksudangaih  and  Bhopal ;  on  the  west  by 
DewSs  and  Gwalior ;  and  on  the  south  by  Bhopftl  and  Gwalior. 

Narsinghgarh  is  closely  allied  to  Rij^h.  Both  chiefs  are 
descended  from  Dudftji,  younger  brother  of  Udaji  of  Rftjgarh, 
who  acted  as  minister  to  his  brother.  In  x  661  RSwat  Mohan 
Singh  succeeded  to  Rftjgitfh  as  a  minor,  the  State  being 
administered  by  his  cousin  DlwSn  Ajab  Singh  of  the  Dudfiwat 
branch,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Paras  Rim.  This 
arrangement,  however,  gave  rise  to  constant  differences 
between  the  parties  of  the  Dlw&i  and  the  Rftwat,  till  in  166S 
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a  crisis  CKCurred  which  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  State 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  family,  llie  partition  hus 
not  firbt,  completed  by  definite  delinnution  of  territory, 
a  system  of  intermixed  rule  over  each  villa.j;e  prevailing.  Sub- 
sequently, in  1681,  the  territorial  limits  were  defined  ;  and 
Paras  Ram,  on  receiving  his  share,  left  Patan,  his  former  resi- 
dence, and  founded  the  town  and  State  of  Narsinghgarh.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  chief  succumbed  to  the  Marlthas, 
and  was  oblige  to  make  terms  with  Holkar  and  pay  an 
annua]  sum  of  Rs.  85,000  (.SS^  shdhi),  in  order  to  presetve 
his  independence.  In  1818^  on  the  settlement  of  MSlwft  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  an  agreement  was  mediated  between  the 
Narsinghgarh  chief  and  the  rulers  of  Indore»  Dewis,  and 
Owalior,  guaranteeing  the  regular  payment  of  the  sum  due  to 
Holkar  and  the  receipt  of  Rs.  1,200  as  tSnka  (cash-grant)  from 
Sindhia,  and  of  Rs.  5,10a  from  DewSs,  in  settlement  of  certain 
claims  on  the  Shujftlpur  and  Sfirangpur  parginas*  In  1819 
Dlwftn  SubhSg  Siogh  became  imbecile,  and  the  management 
of  the  State  was  entrusted  to  his  son  Chain  Singh^  who^  bow- 
ever,  had  a  difference  with  the  Political  Agent,  attacked  the 
British  forces  at  Sehore^  and  was  killed  in  the  engagement 
(1824).  Subhfig  Singh,  who  had  recovered  his  health,  was 
then  again  entrusted  with  the  rule.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Hanwant  Singh,  who  in  187a  received  the  heredttaiy  title  oif 
R2j2l  and  a  salute  of  11  guns.  On  his  death  in  1873,  Holkar 
demanded  payment  of  nazarana  (succession  dues)  from  his 
successor,  Pratap  Singh,  but  the  claim  was  not  admitted  by 
the  British  Government.  In  1880  Pratap  Singh  abolished 
transit  dues  on  salt  passing  through  the  State,  in  lieu  of  which 
a  yearly  cash  payment  of  Rs.  618-12  is  made.  In  1884  he 
abolished  all  transit  duties,  except  those  on  opium,  and  made 
a  contribution  of  Ks.  56,000  towards  the  construction  of  the 
Biaora-Sehore  road.  He  was  succeeded  in  1890  by  his 
uncle  MahtSb  Singh,  who  died  childless  and  was  followed,  in 
1896,  by  Arjun  Singh,  the  present  chief,  selected  by  the 
Briti.sh  Government  from  the  Bhathkhera  Thakur's  family. 
He  is  being  educated  at  the  Mayo  College  at  Ajmer.  The 
chief  bears  the  titles  of  His  Highness  and  RAjS,  and  receives 
a  salute  of  1 1  guns. 

The  population  of  the  State  was:  (18S1)  112,437.  (1891) 
116,280,  and  (1901)  92,093,  giving  a  density  of  124  persons 
per  square  mile.  During  the  last  decade  there  was  a  decrease 
of  20  per  cent.,  due  to  the  severity  of  the  famine  of  1899- 
1900.    Hindus  number  82,822,  or  90  per  cent.;  Animists, 
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4,Si6,  or  5  per  cent.,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  Bhils  ;  and 
Musalmans,  4,088,  or  4  per  rent.  'I  fic  State  mntniiis  one 
town,  Narsinghgarh  (population,  8,778),  the  capital  ;  and 
461  villages.  The  Malwi  dialect  of  Rriiasthani  is  in  common 
Ui»e.  The  prevailing  castes  are  Raj{)uts  (8,500),  Clmmnrs 
(7,000),  Brahnians  (5,000),  and  Halais  (4,800).  Agriculture 
supports  45  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  general  labour 
8  i>er  cent  The  soil  consists  mostly  of  the  fertile  black 
variety,  common  to  Malwa.  The  total  area  of  741  square 
miles,  of  which  207  square  miles,  or  28  per  cent.,  have  been 
alienated  in  Jdi;irs^  is  thus  distributed  :  cultivated,  272  square 
miles,  or  37  per  cent.,  of  which  17  square  miles  are  irrigated; 
cultivable  but  uncultivated,  380  s(|uare  miles,  or  51  percent.  ; 
forest,  2  square  miles ;  and  the  rest  waste.  The  principal 
crops  are  joivar^  occupying  141  square  miles,  or  57  per  cent, 
of  the  cropped  area,  cotton  27  square  miles,  wheat  20, 
maize  17,  gra.m  14,  and  poppy  8. 

The  chief  means  of  communication  are  the  Agra-liomhay, 
the  Biaora-Sehore,  the  Pachor-Khujner,  and  the  Shujalpur- 
Pachor  roads,  with  a  total  length  of  55  miles  metalled,  of 
which  40  are  kept  up  by  the  British  Government  and  the  rest 
by  the  State.  British  combined  post  and  telegraph  offices 
have  been  opened  at  Narsinghgarh  and  Pachor,  and  branch 
post  offices  at  Khujner  and  Chhapeia. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  four 
iahahf  with  head^ltiartets  at  Narsinghgarh,  Padior,  Khujner, 
and  Chhapera,  eadi  under  a  iakalddr^  who  is  magistrate  and 
collector  of  revenue.  The  chief  has  full  powers  in  all  revenue, 
general,  and  civil  judicial  matters ;  in  criminal  jurisdiction  his 
powers  are  those  of  a  Sessions  Court,  heinous  cases  being 
dealt  with  by  the  Political  Agent 

The  normal  income  is  5  lakhs,  of  which  3*3  lakhs  is  derived 
from  land,  Rs.  36,000  from  customs,  Rs.  5,000  from  esEcise, 
and  Rs*  12,000  from  opium.  The  expenditure  amounts  to 
about  4*5  lakhs,  the  principal  heads  being  general  administra- 
tion (3*4  lakhs),  chiefs  establishment  (Rs.  13,700),  and  tribute 
(Rs.  58,600).  Up  to  1S971  when  the  British  rupee  was  made 
legal  tender,  the  Bhopftl  coinage  was  current  The  incidence 
of  land  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  3-9-0  per  acre  of  cultivated 
land,  and  Rs.  i-s-o  per  acre  of  total  area.  I'he  State  is  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  land,  villages  being  leased  out  to  farmers 
who  are  responsible  for  the  assessed  revenue  of  their  holdings. 
The  rates  are  fixed  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
A  higher  late  beiiig  levied  ior  irrigated  land. 
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The  anny  includes  a  regular  force  known  as  the  Umat> 
Risila,  a  body  of  40  cavalry,  who  act  as  a  body-guard  to  the 
chief,  and  also  infantxy.  The  irregulars  act  as  police  mes- 
seqgers  and  the  like.  There  are  33  artillerymen  with  one 
serviceable  gun. 

The  State  contains  8  schools  with  529  pupils,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  on  education  is  Rs.  3,000.  In  1901, 
3  5  per  cent  of  the  population,  almost  entirely  males,  were 
able  to  read  and  write.  Four  dispensaries  are  maintained,  at 
an  aimual  cost  of  Rs.  4,400.  Vaccination  is  regularly  carried 
out.  Three  surveys  for  revenue  purposes  have  been  made,  in 
1865, 1885,  and  1898.  The  last  survey  was  a  complete  plane- 
table  survey,  whereas  the  earlier  surveys  dealt  only  with  culti- 
vated lan(L 

Narsinghgarh  Town. — Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  situated  in  23°  43'  N.  and  77""  6'  E., 
1,650  feet  above  the  sea,  44  miles  from  Sehore.  Populaiitin 
(1901),  8,778.  It  was  founded  by  Paras  Rim,  first  chief  of 
Narsinghgarh  in  1681,  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Topiia 
Mahadeo.  The  town  is  most  picturcM]L;cl y  situated  on  the 
edge  of  an  artificial  lake,  with  a  fort  and  jrilnres  on  the 
heights  above.  A  dispensary,  a  school,  a  jail,  and  iiniish  com- 
bined post  and  telegraph  offices  are  situated  in  the  towTi. 

Korwai  {Kunvai).~i\  mediatized  chiefship  directly  depen- 
dent on  the  British  (Government,  in  Central  India,  under  the 
Bhopal  Agency,  lying  between  24**  i'  and  24°  14'  N.  and  78°  2' 
arid  78*  9'  E.,  with  an  area  of  about  11  r  square  miles.  It  is 
bcjiindcd  by  the  ('entral  Pruviacch  o\\  the  north  and  east,  and 
by  [.arts  of  Gwalior  State  on  the  rea^aiiiing  ^ides.  It  is  situ- 
ated {111  the  edge  of  the  MSlwa  plateau,  partly  in  ihc  Bundcl- 
khand  j^aciss  area,  ibe  iJetwa.  ilows  tiirough  its  western 
section. 

In  1 7 13  Muhammad  Diler  Khan,  an  Afghan  adventurer 
from  Tirah,  belonging  to  the  Firoz  Khel,  seized  Korwai  and 
some  ti  the  surrounding  villages.  Later,  in  return  for  certain 
services,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  31  pargan(u  from  the  emperor. 
Dtiring  the  decline  of  the  Mughal  empire  the  State  was  equal 
in  extent  to  Bhopal,  if  not  larger ;  but  dunng  the  MarSthl 
period  it  rapidly  declined,  although  it  has  always  remained 
independent,  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  chid;  to  Colonel 
Goddard  in  1778  especially  marking  it  out  as  an  object  of 
Mar&th&  persecution.  In  t8i8  the  Nawftb  was  hard  pressed, 
and  applied  to  the  Political  Agent  at  Bhopfil  for  aid  against 
Sindhia,  which  was  granted.  In  1820,  after  the  establishment 
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of  British  supremacy,  the  State  was  seized  by  Akbar  Khin,  an 

illegitimate  son  of  the  previous  ruler.  Iradat  Muhammad 
Khan,  the  rightful  heir,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  British 
Gfnemment  ;  but  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  disturb 
arrangements  which  existed  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
our  suprcmacv,  and  Iradal  Khan  received  a  pension  on  aban- 
donmg  his  claims.  Muhammad  Yakub  Ah  Khan  succeeded 
in  1895,  and  died  in  1906.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sarwar  All 
Kh^n,  the  present  Nawab. 

The  population  was;  (i88i)  24,631,  (1891)  21,787,  and 
(1901)  13,634,  LMving  a  density  of  122  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  d^rease  of  37  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade  is  due 
mainly  to  the  famine  of  1 899-1 900.  Hindus  number  11,285, 
or  83  per  cent. ;  and  Musalmins,  1,824.  The  State  contains 
85  villages.  The  M^lwi  dialect  of  Rdjasthani  is  the  prevailing 
form  of  speech.  Agriculture  supports  43  per  cent,  of  the 
popuUition,  and  general  labour  9  per  cent. 

About  23  square  miles,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  arc 
cukivalcd,  of  which  only  93  acres  are  irrigated ;  78  square 
miles  are  cultivable  but  uncultivated;  11  square  miles  are 
forest ;  and  the  rest  is  waste.  Of  the  cropped  area,  jowar 
occupies  9  square  miles,  gram  6,  wheat  2,  and  maize  456 
acres. 

Two  metalled  roads  m  the  State  bave  been  constnicted  by 
the  British  Government,  one  to  Kethoia  and  the  other  to 
Bamora  stations  on  the  Great  Indian  PeninsuU  Railway. 

The  chief  exercises  the  powers  of  a  magistrate  of  the  first 
class,  cases  beyond  his  powers  being  tried  by  the  Political 
Agent  The  British  Indian  codes  are  used  in  the  courts.  The 
control  of  the  finances  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Political 
Agent  The  total  revenue  is  Rs.  37,000^  of  which  Rs.  23,000 
is  derived  from  land  and  Rs.  9,aoo  from  customs.  The  inci- 
dence of  the  land  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  1-9-0  per  acre  of 
cultivated  land. 

The  capital  is  Korwai,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Betwi.  Population  (1901),  2,256.  A  fort  built  of  the  gneiss 
rock  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  stands  on  a  small 
hill  to  the  east  of  the  town ;  the  houses  are  also  for  the  most 
part  built  of  this  material  and  roofed  with  big  slabs.  Korwai 
contains  a  British  post  office  and  a  hospital. 

Khilchipur  State. — A  mediatized  cbiefship  in  Central  India, 
under  the  BhopSl  Agency,  lying  between  23"  52'  and  24®  17' N. 
and  76**  26'  and  76*^  42'  E.,  with  an  area  of  about  273  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kptah  State  of  the 
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Rajputana  Agency  :  on  the  east  by  RajLarh  :  on  the  west  by 
Indore  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Narsin^ligarli.  The  State  is 
situated  in  the  district  of  Malwa  known  as  Khichlwara, 
mainly  in  the  Deccan  trap  area,  but  over  its  more  northern 
portion  sandstones  of  the  Kaimiir  and  other  allied  series  are 
exposed.  The  climate  is  temperate^  the  annual  rainfidl 
averaging  about  32  inches. 

The  chiefs  are  KhichI  Rajputs,  a  section  of  the  great 
ChauhSn  clan.  This  State  was  founded  in  1544  by  Ugrasen, 
who  was  forced  by  iamily  dissensions  to  migrate  from  the 
Khfchl  capital  of  Gigraun.  A  grant  of  land  was  subsequently 
made  to  him  by  the  Delhi  emperor,  whidi  included  the  adjoin- 
ing Zirfipur  and  MSchalpur  parganas^  now  a  part  of  Indore 
State,  and  ShujSlpur,  now  in  Gwalior.  This  territory  was  lost 
in  1770,  when  Abhai  Singh  was  obliged  to  make  terms  with 
Sindhia.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Mslwfl  in  1819 
a  dispute  existed  regarding  the  succession,  which  at  the  request 
of  the  Gwalior  Darb&r  was  settled  by  the  mediation  of  the 
British  authorities,  Dlwftn  Sher  Singh  succeeding  as  a  boy  of 
five.  He  was  /ollowed  in  1869  by  his  nephew  Amar  Singh, 
who  received  the  hereditary  title  of  Rao  Bahadur  in  1873.  I» 
1884  he  abolished  all  transit  duties  in  the  State,  except  those 
on  opium.  The  present  chief,  BhawSni  Singh,  succeeded  in 
1899.  The  Rao  BahSdur  of  Khilchipur  is  entitled  to  a  salute 
of  9  guns. 

The  population  was :  (1881)  36,125,  (1891)  36,303,  and 
( 1 90 t)  3  T ,  1 43,  giving  a  density  of  114  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  State  contains  one  town,  Khilchipur  (populatioQ,  5,xsi), 
the  capital;  and  283  villages.  Hindus  number  29,258,  or 
94  per  cent.;  Musalmans,  1,051,  or  3  per  cent ;  and  Ani- 
mists,  796,  mostly  Bhils.  The  chief  castes  and  tribes  are 
Sondhias, 4,900 :  l^hakads,  3,800;  Desw^is  (allied  to  Sondhias), 
3,070;  Chamars,  2,550;  DUngls,  2,520;  Lodbas,  2,340;  and 
Rajputs,  2,210. 

The  soil  in  the  south-west  is  of  the  fertile  black  variety, 
bearing  good  crops  of  all  the  ordinary  grains  ;  but  the  northern 
portions  are  covered  with  a  rough  stony  soil  ol  little  agricul- 
tural value.  Of  the  total  area,  84  square  miles,  or  31  per  cent., 
are  cultivated,  of  which  5  square  miles  are  irrigable  :  80  square 
miles  are  under  forest ;  46  square  miles,  or  17  per  cent,,  are  cul 
tivahle  but  not  cultivated  ;  and  the  rest  is  waste.  Jmvar  occu- 
pies 38  square  miles,  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area ; 
cotton,  4  square  miles ;  poppy,  2  square  miles ;  and  wheal, 
I  square  mile. 
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The  State  is  divided  for  administrati%'e  purposes  into  three 
tahnls,  each  under  a  (ahs'ildar.  The  chief  has  full  powers  in 
civil  and  revenue  matters,  but  all  serious  cases  of  crime  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Political  Agent  in  Bhopal.  The  total  rrvt-nue 
amounts  to  about  i-i  lakhs,  of  which  Rs.  85,000  is  derived 
from  land,  Rs.  it, 000  from  tdnka,  and  Rs.  10,000  from  cus- 
toms dues,  including  Rs.  2,000  from  opium.  The  principal 
heads  of  expenditure  are :  Rs.  7,000  on  account  of  the  chiefs 
establishment,  Rs.  4,000  on  general  administration,  Rs.  10,000 
on  arms,  and  Rs.  3,000  on  public  works.  A  tribute  of 
Rs.  12,625,  formerly  made  direct  to  Sindhia,  has  been  since 
1844  paid  to  the  British  Government  through  the  Political 
Agent,  in  adjustment  of  Sindhia's  contribution  towards  the 
local  corps  in  Malwa.  The  land  revenue  is  farmed  out  and  is 
realized  in  British  coin,  which  has  been  legal  tender  since  1898. 
The  State  keeps  up  a  small  force  of  regular  infantry,  161 
strong,  as  a  body-giiai  J  to  the  chief.  There  are  also  25  horse 
atid  288  foot,  who  act  as  police,  and  serve  4  guns.  A  British 
post  office,  a  school,  and  a  hospital  are  maintained  at  ilie 
chief  town. 

Khilchipur  Town. — Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  situated  in  24°  3'  N.  and  76°  35'  £., 
about  1,400  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  in  the  rugged 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  arm  of  the  Vindhyas  which  strikes 
eastwards  from  Chitor  to  Chanderl.  The  name  was  originally 
Khichlpur ;  and  the  corrupticm  may  be  due  to  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Muhammadan  rulers  to  substitute  Khiljipur,  the 
name  under  which  the  town  is  mentioned  in  the  Aitht-Akdoft. 
Populadon  ( 1 90 1),  5,131.  A  British  post  office,  a  jail,  a  school, 
and  a  hospital  are  situated  in  the  town.  Khilchipur  is  con- 
nected with  the  Agra-Bombay  high  road  by  a  feeder-road, 
25  miles  long,  whence  traffic  passes  to  the  Guna  station  of  the 
Bina-BSran  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway, 
53  miles  distant 

Hakandangarh  {Nai&kila). — petty  State  in  Central 
India,  under  the  Bhopal  Agency,  with  an  area  of  about 
8t  square  miles.  It  lies  in  MSlwi  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
chief  town,  llie  State  originally  formed  a  part  of  Raghugarh. 
In  1776  Ri]i  Balwant  Singh  of  RSghugarh  granted  the  tract 
to  his  brother  Budh  Singh,  whose  son  Durjan  Sal  (1795-1811) 
considerably  extended  his  possessions,  founding  a  State  of 
which  the  town  of  Bahndurgarh  (now  IsSgarh  in  Gwalior)  was 
the  capital  Elarly  in  the  nineteenth  century  his  lands  were 
seized  by  Sindhia,  but  were  in  part  restored  by  Sindhia's 
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general,  Jean  Baptiste  Filose,  who  in  1816  installed  Beri 
SSl  Khichi,  of  the  I^lawaL  branch  of  the  family,  as  chief  of 
Maksudangarh.  Since  then  it  has  existed  as  a  separate  State, 
feudatory  to  Gwalior,  to  which,  however,  it  pays  no  tribute^ 
Its  position  is  thus  j)eculiar,  as  the  chief  does  not  hold  under 
a  British  guarantee.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Bhopol 
Agency,  however,  the  internal  administration  has  invariably 
been  conducted  uuder  the  supervision  of  the  Political  Agent, 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Gwalior  DarbSr.  The 
present  chief,  Raghunlth  Singh,  succeeded  in  1864  at  the  age  oi 
fifteen.  The  State,  whkh  had  been  mismanaged,  was  taken 
under  superintendence  by  the  Political  Agent  in  x88o^  niifa 
the  concunence  of  the  MahSiftj&  Sindhia,  and  is  still  under 
supervision.   The  chief  bears  the  hereditary  title  of  Rilja. 

The  population  was :  (189 1)  i4,433»  and  (1901)  14,384, 
giving  a  density  of  1 76  persons  per  square  mile.  Hindus  num* 
bered  13,314, or  85  percent. ;  Animists,  f,66i,  or  12  per  cent ; 
and  Musalmfins,  598.  The  State  contains  80  villages.  About 
x6  square  miles  are  cultivated.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  bears 
good  crops,  but  the  absence  of  roads  prevents  any  great 
development  of  trade.  Opium,  the  most  important  product, 
has  to  be  taken  more  than  50  miles  by  country  track  to  the 
raUway.  The  total  revenue  is  about  Rs.  57,000,  of  which 
Rs.  38^000  is  derived  item  land. 

The  chief  town  is  Maksudangarh,  situated  in  34®  4'  N.  and 
77°  18'  E.,  about  1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Popu* 
lation  (1901),  2,222.  It  is  a  small  place,  formed  of  an 
irregular  congeries  of  houses  dominated  by  the  fort  called 
Naiikila  or  the  '  new  fort,'  which  was  built  by  Raj3.  Vikrama- 
ditya  of  R^hugarh  about  1730.  A  school,  hospital,  jail,  and 
British  post  office  are  situated  in  the  town,  which  is  30  miles 
by  fair-weather  road  from  Biaora  on  the  Bombay-Agra  high 
road. 

Muhammadgarh. — A  mediatized  State  in  Central  India, 
under  the  Bhopal  Agency,  situated  on  the  Malwa  plateau,  with 
an  area  of  about  29  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1901)  of 
2,944.  The  State  was  originally  included  in  Basoda  and 
Konvai.  In  1753  Ahsiln-ullah  Khan,  the  Nawf-h  of  Basoda, 
divided  his  State  between  his  two  sons,  Baka-ullah  and 
Muhammad  Khan,  the  latter  founding  the  town  and  State  of 
Muhammadgarh.  The  present  chief  is  Hatim  Kuli  Khan, 
who  succeeded  in  1896,  and  bears  the  title  of  Xawab.  The 
State  contains  fourteen  villages,  and  produces  gtxjd  crops  of  all 
the  ordinary  grains  and  of  poppy.   About  8  square  nule&j  or 
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27  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  are  cultivated,  of  which  51  acres 
are  irrigated.  The  chief  exercises  the  criminal  powers  of  a 
first-class  magistrate,  all  serious  crimes  being  dealt  with  by  the 
Political  Agent.  The  revenue  amounts  to  Rs.  7,000,  The 
town  of  Muliamnmdgarh  is  situated  in  23**  39'  N.  and  78° 
10'  E.,  and  has  a  population  (1901)  of  856.  It  is  reached  from 
the  Bhilsa  station  of  the  Midland  section  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway,  29  miles  distant,  by  a  fair-weather  road. 

Basoda  {Naivab-Basoda^  Haidargarh-Basoda),—!^  media- 
tized chiefship  in  Central  Indiii,  under  the  Bhopal  Agency, 
situated  on  the  \L^lwS  plateau,  with  an  area  of  about 40  square 
miles,  and  a  pupulation  (1901)  ui  4,987.  TbiC  tdwn  from  which 
the  State  takes  its  name  was  founded  by  Raja  Bir  Singh 
Deo  of  Orchha  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  often  styled 
Muhammadgarh-Blsoda  and  Haidargarh-Basoda,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Gwalior  State,  but 
is  genenUly  called  NawSb-Bfisoda.  The  State  is  bounded  on 
the  west  bf  the  ISbronj  district  of  Tonk  State,  and  a  portion  of 
Gwalior;  on  the  north  by  Uie  Saugor  Dbtrict  of  the  Central 
Provinces^  and  the  States  of  PathSr^  Korwai,  and  Muhammad* 
garh ;  on  the  east  by  Saugor  District  and  Bhopal ;  and  on  the 
south  by  Bhopftl. 

The  Naw&bs  of  Bftsoda  belong  to  the  Korwai  family  founded 
by  Muhammad  Diler  Khan,  an  Afghan  of  the  BSmkzai  Fkoz 
Khel,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  On  his  death  the  State  was 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  Korwai  felling  to  the  elder. 
The  younger,  Ahsftn-ullah  Khftn,  settled  at  first  at  lUkha  and 
Bahadurgarh,  now  Isigarh  in  the  Gwalior  State^  but  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Marftthas,  moved  his  cs^ital  to  BSsoda  in  1753. 
In  1 81 7  the  State  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sindhia,  but  was 
restored  in  iSss  on  the  mediation  of  the  British  authorities. 
The  chief,  though  nominally  subordinate  to  Sindhia,  pays  him 
no  tribute,  and  in  his  relations  with  that  DarbSr  receives  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  Political  Agent,  who  since 
1822  has  exercised  the  same  general  authority  in  this  chiefship 
as  in  the  guaranteed  chiefships  subject  to  his  control. 

Ahsln-ullah  died  in  1786,  having  alienated  part  of  his 
possessions  to  form  the  State  of  Muhammadgarh.  He  was 
followed  by  Nawab  Baka-ullah  Khan,  and  Asad  All  Khan,  the 
last  being  at  one  time  minister  of  the  Bhopal  State,  from  which 
he  was,  however,  removed  for  intriguing  with  the  pretender 
Dastgfr.  The  present  chief  is  Haidar  All  Khi,n,  who  succeeded 
in  1897,  and  bears  the  title  of  Nawab.  The  State  contains 
twenty-three  villages,  and  is  fertile  and  produces  good  crops. 
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About  10  square  miles^  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  ate 
cultivated,  126  acres  being  irrigated.  The  diief  exercises  the 
criminal  powers  dt  a  first-class  magistrate  all  heinous  crimes 
being  dealt  with  by  the  Political  Agent  The  revenue  ol  the 
State]*  is  Rs.  19,000^  of  which  Rs.  t6,ooo  is  derived  from  land. 
The  incidence  of  land  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  3-9-3  per  acre 
of  cultivated  area.  BSsoda,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  in 
23**  51'  N.  and  77"  56'  E.  Population  (1901),  1,850.  A  British 
post  office,  a  jail,  a  school,  and  a  dispensary  are  situated  in 
the  town. 

Palhari  State. — A  petty  mediatized  State  in  Central  India, 
under  the  Bhopal  Agency,  witfi  an  area  of  22  square  miles,  and 
a  population  (190 1)  of  2,704.  Locally  the  State  is  called  Baro- 
PatharT  or  Chor-Pathiri,  the  former  from  the  old  ruined  city 
of  Baro,  the  latter  from  its  fonner  unenviable  notoriety  as  the 
home  of  marauding  gangs. 

The  chiefs,  who  are  descended  from  the  Bhopal  house,  arc 
Pathans  of  the  Bamkzai  family  and  Mirzai  Khel.  Murid 
Muhammad  Khan,  father  of  the  original  grantee,  held  a  jdglr 
in  Rahatgarh  (now  in  the  Central  Provinces),  of  which  he  was 
deprived  by  Mahadji  bindhia.  On  the  mediation  of  the 
British  authorities,  however,  his  son,  Hriidnr  Muhammad  Khan, 
received  the  Patharly'r/f^/r  in  1794.  as  a  grant  from  Daulat  Rao 
Sindhia.  land  is  still  held  by  the  NawSbs  at  Rahatgarh.  in 
the  Saugor  District  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  present 
chief,  Abdul  Karim  Khan,  succeeded  in  1859  as  a  boy  of  five, 
and  received  powers  in  1872.  He  pursued,  however,  a  course 
of  extravagance,  plunging  the  State  so  deeply  in  debt  as  to 
necessitate  his  removal  from  the  management  in  1895.  He 
resides  at  Sehore  with  his  family,  and  the  State  continues 
under  British  administration.  The  chief  bears  the  hereditary 
title  of  Nawab.  The  archaeological  remains  at  Pathan  are  of 
considerable  interest,  forming  in  fact  a  part  of  those  at  B.iro. 
which  is  Mill  ited  one  mile  south  of  this  town.  The  road  from 
Baro  to  Pathan  is  marked  by  the  remains  of  numerous  temples, 
sail  stones,  and  other  indications  of  an  extensive  settlement. 

The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  good  crops.  Of  the  total 
area  of  22  square  miles,  5  square  miles,  or  23  per  cent.,  are 
cultivated,  while  1 2  square  miles  are  capable  of  cultivation,  the 
rest  being  grazing,  jungle,  and  waste  land.  The  chief  ordi- 
narily exercises  limited  powers,  all  serious  matters  being  dealt 
with  by  the  Political  Agent.  The  State  has  a  revenue  of 
Ks.  9,000.  Its  finances  are  at  present  burdened  with  a  debt 
of  Ks.  30  000. 
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TTie  chief  town  of  Pathari  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
small  sandstone  hill  i,Soo  feet  above  ihe  level  of  the  sea,  on 
the  edge  ul  a  lake  enclosed  by  a  line  dam  ol  undressed  stone, 
in  23°  56'  N.  and  78**  13'  E.  It  is  11  miles  distant  by 
metalled  road  froih  Kulhfir  stadon  on  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Kailway.  Population  (1901),  1,106.  A  British 
post  office  and  a  jail  are  situated  in  the  town. 

FathSiI  shows  many  signs  of  its  importance  in  the  early 
days  <^  Hindu  rule,  though,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  purely 
Muhammadan  in  character.  The  remains  of  numerous 
statues,  carved  stones  from  Hindu  temples,  and  old  founda- 
tions are  everywhere  visible.  The  principal  object  of  interest 
is  the  magnificent  column  which  stands  to  the  east  of  the  town. 
It  is  cut  from  a  fine  white  sandstone^  apparently  hewn  in  the 
old  quarry  close  by,  and  is  47  feet  h^h,  43  feet  being  in  a  single 
piece.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  bell  capital,  on  which  there  were  . 
originally  two  human  figures  back  to  back,  but  only  a  part 
of  one  remains.  Close  by  is  a  small  temple^  which  now  con- 
tains a  Ungam^  but  was  originally  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  as  is 
shown  by  the  figure  of  Garuda  over  the  doorway.  On  the 
northern  face  of  the  pillar  there  b  an  inscription  of  thirty- 
eight  tines.  The  record  is  dated  in  a.d.  86  r,  and  sets  out  that 
the  temple  of  Vishnu  (no  doubt  that  close  by)  was  built  by 
a  king  Parabala  of  the  R^htrakuta  race^  who  set  up  this 
Garuda  bannered  pillar  before  it.  The  record  is  additionally 
interesting  in  connexion  with  the  Munglr  copperplate^  which 
records  the  birth  of  the  Psia  king  Devapala,  who  was  bom 
of  Ram  Devi,  daughter  of  king  Parabala.  A  slab  in  an  old 
^aari  (well  with  steps),  dated  in  1676,  records  its  construction 
by  Maharaja  Prithwiraj  Ju  Deo,  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb. 
The  Hindu  to^^-n  was  destroyed  by  the  Muhammadans, 
possibly  by  AlamgTr. 

[  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Benr^a!,  xvii,  part  ii, 
p.  305;  A.  Cunningham,  Arckneological  Survey  Reports^  vol,  vii, 
p.  64  ;  vol.  X.  p.  <>9  ;  Nachnchten  der  Konig.  Gesell.  der  Wisscn. 
zu  Of'ftirrffi  { T  90 1 ),  p.  5 19  •  Ifuiiat*  Antiquary^  vol.  xxi,  p.  258.  ] 

Sironj  District. — -One  ot  the  Central  India parganasoith^ 
State  of  Tonk,  Rajputana.  It  is  for  certain  purposes  included 
in  the  charge  of  the  Political  Agent,  blju[)al.  It  has  an  area  of 
879  square  miles,  and  lies  between  23°  52'  and  24"  21'  N.  and 
l-f  17'  and  77°  57'  E.,  being  bounded  on  the  north,  west, 
and  east  by  Cwalior,  on  the  south  by  Bhopal  and  Gwalior,  and 
in  the  south-east  comer  by  an  outlying  portion  of  Kurwai. 
A  ridge  of  the  Vindbyas  traverses  the  district  iruui  north  to 
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south,  dividing  it  into  two  di&tinct  tracts;  that  to  the  east 
is  known  as  toUH  ('lowland')  and  that  to  the  west  as  upnH 
(^highland*)*  There  are  no  large  rivers ;  the  Suid  rises  heve^ 
but  does  not  attain  to  any  size  tQl  it  has  entered  the  Gwalior 
State  on  the  north.  The  population  in  was  68,539,  com- 
pared with  93,856  in  1S91.  Thereare  436  villages  and  one  town, 
SiRONj  (population,  10,41 7).  The  principal  castes  are  Chamiis, 
KSchhis,  BrShmans,  RAjputs,  and  Ahirs,  forming  respectively 
about  14,  8,  6,  6,  and  5I  per  cent,  of  the  totaL  The  district 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  in  the  eleventh  century  by 
Seng^  Rftjputs,  who  came  to  MSlwft  with  Jai  Singh  Siddh-rij 
of  Anhilvsida  Pstan.  In  the  sixteenth  century  their  desceit- 
dants  opposed  the  advance  of  Sher  Shah,  who  consequently 
devastated  the  country,  having  his  head-<iuartersat  the  principal 
town,  which  was  called  after  him  Sheti^j,  now  corrupted  to 
Sironj.  In  Akbar's  time  the  district  was  one  of  the  makSU 
of  the  Chanderl  sarkdr  in  the  Subah  of  Mslwa,  and  was  granted 
in  Jdglr  by  the  emperor  to  Gharlb  Dfts,  KhIchI  ChauhSn  of 
RSghugarh,  as  a  reward  for  services.  From  1736  to  1754 
it  was  held  by  Bijl  Rao  PeshwS,  and  then  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Holkar.  In  1798  it  was  made  over  by  Jaswant 
Rao  Holkar  to  Amir  Kh^n,  and  the  grant  was  conBrmed  by  the 
British  Government  in  the  treaty  of  1 8 1 7 .  Sironj  is  the  largest, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  naturally  favoured,  district  of 
the  Tonk  State.  Of  the  total  area,  more  than  729  square 
miles,  or  83  per  rent.,  are  khdlsa,  paying  revenue  direct  to  the 
1'onk  Darbfir,  and  the  khd/sa  area  available  for  culti\-ation 
is  about  603  square  miles.  Of  the  latter,  nbout  128  square 
miles,  or  21  per  cent,  were  cultivated  m  1903  4,  the  irrigated 
area  being  2  square  miles.  Of  the  rro{)i)( d  area,  wheat 
occupied  nearly  29  per  ccuX.,  jowdr  28,  gram  to,  maize  8,  and 
cotton  4^  per  cent  The  revenue  from  all  sources  is  about 
1.6  Inkhs,  of  which  two-thirds  is  derived  from  the  land. 

Sironj  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  pargana  of  the  same 
name  in  the  State  of  Tonk,  Rajputana  (within  the  limits  of  the 
Central  India  Agency),  situated  in  24**  6'  N.  and  77°  43'  E., 
about  200  miles  south-east  of  Tonk  city,  and  connected  with 
the  Kethora  station  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
by  a  metalled  road  about  30  miles  in  length.  Population 
(i()oi  ),  10,417.  Sironj,  in  olden  times,  was  doubtless  a  con- 
siderable city,  being  situated  on  the  direct  route  between  ihe 
Deccan  and  Agra  ;  but  it  has  decayed  r.ipidly,  and  its  emj)ty 
bazars  and  the  ruins  of  many  fine  houses  alone  testify  to  its 
former  importance.   Tavernier,  who  visited  it  in  the  seventeenth 
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centur>',  spoke  of  it  as  being  crowded  with  merchants  and 
aiLisans,  and  famous  for  its  muslins  and  chintzes.  Of  the 
muslin  he  wrote  that  it  was 

*so  fine  that  when  it  is  on  the  person,  you  see  all  the  skin 
as  though  it  were  uncovered.  The  merchants  are  not  allowed 
to  export  it,  and  the  governor  sends  all  of  it  for  the  Great 
Mogul's  seraglio  and  for  the  principal  courtiers.' 

This  manufacture  has  uiiforiunately  died  out,  and  no  recol- 
lection of  its  having  once  formed  the  staple  trade  of  the  place 
survives.  The  town  possesses  a  post  office,  a  small  jail,  an 
Anglo-vernacular  school,  and  a  dispensary  for  out-patients. 
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Agency. — A  collecdon  of  Native  States  in  charge 
of  a  l*()litical  Agent  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Agent  to 
the  Governor-General  in  Central  India,  lying  between  a  a*  ao' 
and  25**  9'  N.  and  74**  33'  and  76°  28'  E.  It  has  an  area 
of  8,828  square  miles,  and  Is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  Rnjputana;  on  the  south  by  the  Bhopawar  and 
Indorc  Residency  {X)UticaI  charges;  and  on  the  east  by 
Bhopal. 

The  to'nl  population  in  1 901  was  1,040,390,  of  whom  Hin- 
dus nunil)!  rrd  839,364,  or  81  per  cent.  ;  Musalm^ns,  107,290, 
or  10  per  (  ent. ;  Animists,  55,013,  or  5  per  cent.  ;  Jains,  36,615, 
or  3  per  cent. ;  and  Christians,  1,488.  The  density  of  popula- 
tion is  118  persons  per  square  mile.  The  Agency  contains 
fifteen  towns,  of  which  the  chief  are  Ujjain  (population,  39,892), 
Ratlam  (36,321),  Jaora  (23,854),  NTmach  including  can- 
tonment (21,588),  Mandasor  (20,936),  and  Dew  as  (15,403); 
and  3,847  villages. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Manda-sor  wuh  Holkar 
in  18 1 8,  the  local  corps  raised  in  accordance  with  its  provi- 
sions was  stationed  at  Mehidpur,  and  ihe  comnur.Jant 
received  military  and  civil  powers.  His  charge  ctjni priced 
the  whole  of  the  Agency  as  it  was  up  to  March  20,  1907, 
before  the  inclusion  of  the  Indore  Agency  and  the  lately 
transferred  Indore  districts,  but  not  the  NImach  district,  which 
was  at  that  time  included  in  Rajputftna,  After  the  Mutiny, 
Colonel  Keatinge,  who  was  placed  in  political  control  of  the 
country,  moved  his  head-quarters  from  time  to  time  between 
Mandasor,  Agar,  and  Mehidpur.  In  i860,  when  the 
Central  India  Horse  was  regularly  constituted  and  stationed 
at  Agar,  the  dual  military  and  civil  control  of  the  charge* 
then  called  the  Western  Maiw&  Agency,  was  entrusted  to 
the  commandant.  The  civil  work  becoming  too  heavy  for 
this  officer  to  deal  with  adequately,  the  MilwS  Agency  was 
created  under  a  separate  Political  officer  in  1895,  the  head> 
quarters  being  placed  at  Nimach.   In  1903  the  Indore  State 
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districts  comprised  in  the  chaise  were  handed  over  to  the 
Resident  at  Indore.  A  further  change  was  made  in  March, 
1907,  when  the  Indore  Agency  was  abolished,  and  the  States 
and  estates  directly  under  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General 
were  transferred  to  the  PoHlical  Agent  in  Malwa.  In  1854, 
on  the  first  appointment  of  an  Agent  to  the  Governor-General, 
the  twin  States  of  Dew5s  and  several  estates,  of  which  the 
ThakurSt  of  BagU  w:is  the  most  important,  remained  directly 
under  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General,  who  delegated  the 
powers  of  control  to  his  First  Assistant.  The  increase  of 
secretariat  work  at  head-quarters  necessitated  the  abolition 
of  this  arrangement,  and  the  charge  was  transferred.  I'here 
are  now  five  States  wuh  their  head-quarters  in  the  Agency  : 
the  Hindu  twin  States  of  Dewas,  the  Muhammadan  treaty 
State  of  Jaora,  and  the  mediatized  Hindu  States  of  Ratlam, 
SiTAMAU,  and  Sailana.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Political 
Agent  also  has  charge  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Gwalior 
territory,  of  the  Pirawa  pargana  of  Tonk,  and  of  numerous 
holdings  under  British  guarantee,  of  which  Piploda  and  Bagli 
are  the  most  important  (see  table  on  next  page).  Among 
these  minor  holdings  Panth-Piplodft  is  peculiar,  being  held 
directly  iiom  the  Britisb  Govemmenti  widiout  the  mterventton 
of  any  Native  State.  The  holders  possess  no  land,  but  receive 
a  cash  assignment  levied  on  the  income  derived  from  ten 
villages  situated  within  the  territory  of  various  Thakars,  live 
of  these  villages  being  in  Piplodft.  The  grantees  have  no 
proprietary  rights  whatever,  receiving  their  cash  assignment 
through  die  Polidcal  Agent,  who  holds  the  jurisdiction  over 
these  villages. 

The  Ajmer-Khandwft  branch  of  the  Rftjput9na-Milw&  Rail- 
way, the  Ujjain-Ratlftm-Godhra  branch  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda, 
and  Central  India  Railway,  and  the  Ujjain-Bhopfil  Railway 
serve  the  Agency.  The  Agra-Bombay,  Ujjain-Agar,  Mhow- 
Ntmach,  Ujjain-Sehore,  Agar-S2iangpur,  DewSs-Ujjain,  and 
DewSs  Bhopal  metalled  roads  also  traverse  it 

The  Political  Agent  exercises  the  usual  general  control  over 
all  the  States,  and  is  a  Court  of  Sessions  for  the  CantonmotJt 
of  Nimach.  He  is  also  the  District  Magistrate  and  Judge  and 
Court  of  Sessions  for  the  Rfljputana-Malwa,  Ujjain-Nigda,  and 
RatUm-Godhra  sections  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India  Railway,  from  Fatehabad  to  Kesarpura  stations  and 
Katlam  to  the  cast  of  the  ^fahl,  respectively. 

The  Agency  comprises  the  following  States^  portions  of 
States,  and  estates: — 
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1.  Dcvvas,  Senior 

Braucli,  portion 

2.  Dcwas,  Junior 

Branch,  portion 

3.  Jaora 

4.  Ratlim  . 

5.  Sltamnu  , 

6.  Sailina  . 

7.  Piplott  • 

8.  Ajraoda  • 

10.  BardU  (Bun)  . 
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DewSs  States.— Twin  treaty  States  in  the  Milwa  Political 
Charge  of  the  Central  India  Agency,  divided  into  a  senior  and 
A  junior  biancli.  The  circumstances  of  the  Dewfis  States  are 
untisuaL  Though  virtually  two  distinct  diie&hips  with  separate 
administrations,  acting  independently  m  most  matters,  they 
share  the  same  capital  town  and  possess  only  allotted  shares 
of  the  same  tenrttory.  Their  territories^  which  are  split  up  into 
several  portions,  situated  in  the  Bhopal  and  Mfllwft  Agency 
Political  Charges,  lie  between  22^  16'  and  23''  53'  N.  and 
75*  34'  and  76*  46^  £.,  with  a  total  area  of  886  square  miles. 
Details  of  each  branch  will  be  found  below.  The  States  are 
bounded  by  portions  of  Gwalior,  Indore,  Bhopftl,  Jaorai,  and 
Narsinghgarh.  £xcept  the  parpma  ci  Bigaud,  the  whole 
area  lies  on  the  M&lwft  plateau,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Chambal,  Sipra,  and  Kill  Sind. 

The  chiefs  of  Dewis  are  MarHthi  Ponwirs  connected  with 
the  Dhar  house,  Udiji  Rao,  the  first  of  that  line,  being 
first-cousin  to  I'uknji  Rao  and  Jiw^jf  Rao,  the  founders  of 
Dewts.  Tukoji  and  Jiwaji  were  brothers,  who  came  into 
Central  India  with  the  PeshwH,  Baji  Rao  I,  in  about  1738.  In 
reward  for  services  rendered,  the  Peshwa  conf  rred  several 
parganas  on  them,  some  of  which  their  descendants  still  hold* 
while  others  have  been  lost  In  1818  a  joint  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  British  Government  and  Tukoji  Rao  II  of 
the  senior  and  Anand  Rao  IT  of  the  junior  branch.  The 
chiefs  were  required  by  the  treaty  to  'act  by  an  union  of 
authority  and  to  administer  their  affairs  through  one  public 
minister.*  This  arrangement  gave  rise  to  endlcsii  friction  and 
was  finally  abandoned,  each  branch  having  its  own  minister. 
In  1836-7  the  treaty  obligation  to  provide  a  quota  of  troops 
was  commuted  into  an  annual  money  payment  of  Rs.  28,500, 
of  which  sum  each  branch  pays  half.  In  1862  sanads  of 
adoption  were  granted  to  the  chiefs.  In  1864  and  1890  all 
land  required  for  railways  was  ceded  by  both  branc  hes.  In 
1 881  all  transit  dues  on  salt  were  abandoned,  and  a  compen- 
satory casli  payment  of  Ks.  412-8  -0  was  made  in  lieu  of  it  to 
each  branch.  All  remaining  transit  dues,  except  those  on 
opium,  were  abolished  in  1885. 

The  only  place  of  any  archaeological  mterest  is  Sarangpur, 
chiefly  famous  as  the  capital  of  Bb  Bahfldur  of  MftlwS.  The 
Tillage  of  Nigda,  3  miles  south  of  DewSs,  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  the  capital  of  this  tract ;  and  it  shows  signs  of  having 
once  been  a  place  of  some  sise,  numerous  remains  of  Jain 
figures  and  Hindu  temples  lying  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Each  of  the  States  is  administered  by  its  own  chief.  The 
two  administrations  are  entirely  separate,  except  in  legaid 
to  educational,  medical^  octroi,  and  excise  matters»  in  which 
thejr  work  together.  Neither  hranch  has  had  its  own  currencf. 
Since  1895  the  British  rupee  has  been  legal  tender.  Britidi 
copper  coin  is  used,  surchazged  with  the  words  ^Dewis 
State,'  and  the  initials  or  <J.B.,'as  the  case  may  he. 
The  chiefs  under  the  treaty  of  18x8  ordinarily  exercise  fiiU 
powers  in  judicial  and  all  general  administrative  matters. 

The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  grain,  oilseeds,  couon, 
and  opium,  which  are  taken  to  the  railway  at  Indote  for 
export. 

Means  of  communication  are  supplied  by  the  Agra-Bombay, 
Dew^-Ujjain,  and  Dewfts-Bhopftl  road%  towards  the  up-keep 
of  which  each  branch  pays  Rs.  2,125  annually  to  the  British 
Government.  The  new  Nagda-Muttra  section  of  the  Bombay, 
Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  will  pass  through  the  Alot 
and  Gadgucha  parganas  of  the  senior  branch  and  junior 
branch  rcspectivelv.  Altogether,  118  miles  of  road  have  been 
cofistriirtrfl  and  are  maintained  by  the  two  States,  of  which 
15  miles  are  metalled  and  103  unmetalled.  Combined  post 
and  telegraph  offices  have  been  opened  at  Dewas  and  SSrang- 
pur,  with  branch  offices  at  Alot,  Padhdnfi,  Pidlia,  Ringaod, 
Barotha,  and  Raghogarh. 

The  States  own  ii  schools  jointly,  one  being  a  high  school. 
B<  ides  these,  the  senior  branch  contains  21  primary  schools, 
including  3  private  schools,  and  the  junior  20,  including 
5  private  schools.  The  number  of  bovs  attending:  these  is 
^»339-  The  total  expenditure  on  education  tor  both  branches 
amounts  to  Rs.  16,000. 

H()S[)itals  at  Dewas  and  SarrmL^jiur  arc  owned  jointly. 
A  dispensary  is  maintained  at  the  head-quarters  of  each 
pargana.  The  total  medical  expenditure  for  both  branches 
amounts  to  Rs.  13,000. 

Senhr  Bramh, — ^The  founder  of  the  senior  branch  was 
Tokojl  Rao  I.  He  died  in  1753,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
adopted  son  KrishnftjT  Rao,  who  fought  in  the  disastrous  battle 
of  PSnlpat  in  1761,  and  was  followed  in  1789  by  his  adopted 
son  Tukojl  Rao  11.  The  fortunes  of  both  branches  fell  very 
low  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  PindSris» 
Sindhia,.and  Holkar.  Krishnftjl  Rao  11,  who  succeeded 
RukmSngad  Rao  in  i860  by  adoption,  was  a  bad  administrator 
and  plunged  the  State  in  debt,  necessitating  its  being  placed 
under  superintendence.   He  was  succeeded  in  1899  by  the 
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present  chief,  Tukoji  Rao  III,  adopted  from  another  branch 
of  the  family,  and  educated  at  the  J)aly  College,  Indore,  and 
Mayo  College,  Ajiner.  The  ruler  bears  the  titles  of  His 
Highness  and  Raja,  and  receives  a  salute  of  15  guns. 

The  population  was:  (1881)  73,940,  (1891)  82,389,  and 
(1901)  62,312,  giving  a  density  of  139  persons  per  square 
mile.  It  has  decreased  by  24  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade. 
Hindus  number  53,512,  or  85  per  cent.  ;  and  Musalmnns, 
7,176,  or  12  per  cent.  Besides  the  two  towns  Dewas  (pupuia- 
tion,  15,403)  and  Surangpur  (6,339),  shared  by  both  branches, 
there  arc  238  villages.  The  Malwl  dialect  of  Rajasthani  is 
the  language  in  ordinary  use.  Agriculture  supports  36  per 
cent,  of-  the  population,  and  general  labour  29  per  cent. 

The  territory  of  this  branch  has  an  area  of  446  square  miles, 
of  which  132  square  miles,  or  29  per  oent,  have  beoi  alienated 
in  land  gnnti.  About  aao  square  mOes,  or  49  per  cent  of 
the  total,  are  cultivated,  of  which  12  square  miles  are  irrigated ; 
cultivable  land  occupies  133  square  miles,  and  forest  27  square 
miles,  the  rest  being  waste.  Of  the  total  cropped  area,  jowar 
occupies  85  square  miles,  or  37  per  cent ;  wheat,  33  square 
miles;  oilseeds,  36  square  miles;  cotton,  17  square  miles; 
and  poppy,  6  square  miles. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  five 
par^Bmas^  each  under  a  kamasdar  {kamSvisdir\  with  head- 
quarters at  Dewis,  Alot,  Sfirangpur,  RSghogarh,  and  Bagaud. 
The  present  chief  being  a  minor,  the  administration  is  con- 
ducted by  a  Superintendent,  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Political  Agent  in  Malwft. 

The  total  revenue  is  about  3-5  lakhs,  of  which  2*9  lakhs  are 
derived  from  land,  Rs.  331O00  ftom  customs  dues,  Rs.  1 0^000 
licom  duty  on  opium,  and  Rs.  7,700  from  tanka.  The  land 
alienated  in  jdgirs  produces  an  income  of  about  Rs.  90,000. 
The  main  heads  of  expenditure  are:  chiefs  establishment, 
Rs.  76,000 ;  collection  of  revenue,  Rs.  69,000 ;  and  general 
administiation,  Rs.  24,000.  The  incidence  of  the  land 
revenue  demand  is  Rs.  3-5-7  per  acre  of  cultivated  area,  and 
Rs.  1-9-9  of  ^  total  area.   All  collections  are  made 

in  cash. 

The  State  forc^  consist  of  63  cavalry,  79  infantry,  69  sibandt\ 
and  18  gunners  with  two  guns.  A  police  force  of  265  regular 
police  and  306  rural  police  is  kept  up.  There  is  a  Central 
jail  at  DewSs. 

The  first  survey  was  made  in  1830,  only  the  cultivated  land 
being  measured.   A  plane-table  survey  was  made  in  1894,  and 
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maps  were  pre[>ared  for  every  village.  Owing,  however,  to 
successive  bad  years,  the  work  of  settlement  is  at  present  in 
abeyance. 

Junior  Branch. — Jiwaj!  Rao.  the  founder  of  the  jun;or 
branch,  died  in  1775,  and  the  later  history  of  the  State 
possesses  no  distinctive  features. 

The  present  chief,  Malliar  Rao  Ponwar,  succeeded  fn  1892. 
The  ruler  of  the  State  bears  the  titles  of  His  Highness  and 
RSja,  and  receives  a  salute  of  15  guns. 

The  i)opuhiric)n  was:  (1881)  68,222,  (rSqi)  60,684,  and 
(iQOi)  54,904,  giving  a  density  of  125  per:5ons  per  square 
liiile.  It  has  decreased  by  21  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade. 
Hindus  number  46,892,  or  85  per  cent ;  and  Musalm^ns, 
5,323,  or  10  per  cent.  There  are  two  towns  and  237  villages 
in  the  State.  The  MSlwt  dialect  of  RdjasthSni  is  the  prevailing 
^language.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  supported 
by  agriculture  and  a8  per  cent,  by  geneiid  labour. 

The  total  area  is  440  square  miles,  of  which  73  square  niiles» 
or  17  per  cent.,  have  been  alienated  in  land  giants.  About 
194  square  miles,  or  44  per  oent.,  are  cultivated,  of  which 
7  square  miles  are  irrigated ;  ai  square  miles,  or  5  per  cent, 
are  under  forest  \  62  square  miles»  or  14  per  cent,  are  cultiv* 
able  but  not  cultivated ;  and  the  rest  is  waste.  JowSr  occupies 
63  square  miles,  or  31  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  aiea;  poises, 
76  square  miles,  or  38  per  cent ;  wheat,  16  square  miles ; 
gram,  11  square  miles;  cotton,  13  square  miles;  and  popp9r» 
5  square  miles. 

The  State  is  divided  into  six  parganas^  with  head-quarters 
at  DewSs,  Bfigaud,  Gadgucha,  Ringnod,  Sftmngpur,  and  Akbar- 
pur.  The  total  revenue  is  3*5  lakhs,  of  which  3*6  lakhs  come 
from  land,  Rs.  20,000  from  customs,  and  Rs.  14,000  from 
opium  and  excise.  The  income  of  land  alienated  in  japr$ 
is  Rs.  70^000.  The  chief  heads  of  expenditure  are :  collection 
of  revenue,  Rs.  50,000 ;  chiefs  establishment,  Rs.  48,000 ; 
and  general  administration,  R&  17,000.  The  incidence  of  the 
land  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  3-5-0  per  acre  of  cultivated  land, 
and  Rs.  1-6-0  per  acre  of  the  total  area. 

The  State  forces  consist  of  80  cavalry,  99  infantry,  and 
27  artillerymen  with  four  guns.  A  body  of  96  regular  police 
and  173  rural  police  are  maintained  for  watch  and  ward. 
There  is  a  Central  jail  at  DewAs, 

The  first  regular  survey  was  made  in  1881  and  a  regular 
assessment  in  1894.  A  fresh  settlement  of  the  pargana  of 
Bagaud  has  been  completed,  but  that  of  other  pargamas  has 
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been  postponed  on  account  of  the  late  famine  and  a  succession 

of  bad  years. 

Dewas  Town.  Chief  town  of  the  twin  States  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  situated  in  22  58'  N.  and  76°  4'  E., 
1,784  feet  above  sea-level,  on  the  Bunil>ay-Agra  road,  24  miles 
from  Indore.  The  pupulation  in  1901  was  15,403,  of  whom 
8,713  resided  in  the  portion  belonging  to  the  senior  branch 
(see  Dewas  Stai  e),  and  6,690  la  that  ot  the  junior  branch. 
The  towii  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  conical  hill,  known  as  the 
ChanuiiKla  Taliar,  or  'hill  of  the  goddess  Chaniund:i,'  which 
rises  about  300  feet  above  the  general  level.  It  derives  its 
name  either  from  this  hill,  which,  owing  to  the  shrine  upon 
it,  was  known  as  DevivSsinl  (*the  goddess's  residence'),  or, 
as  is  also  allied,  from  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
village  out  of  which  the  town  grew.  DewSs  was  not  a  place 
of  importance  until  after  1739^  when  it  came  into  the  Innds 
of  the  Marflthas.  Until  i8$6  the  two  branches  exercised 
joint  jurisdictioo.  In  that  year  delmite  limits  were  assigned 
to  each  branch,  the  main  street  forming  the  dividing  line. 
There  are  no  buildings  of  importance  in  the  town.  The 
Chftmunda  hill  is  mounted  by  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps, 
leading  to  an  image  of  the  goddess  cut  in  the  rocky  wall 
of  a  cave.  Water  is  supplied  from  a  double  system  of 
water-worksi  one  belonging  to  each  branch,  and  is  distributed 
through  the  town  by  stand-pipes.  Two  paUu:es,  two  sets  of 
public  offices,  and  two  jails  are  maintained,  and  the  two 
sections  are  administered  by  separate  municipalities.  A 
school,  hospital,  and  guesthouse  are  owned  joindy  by  both 
branches.  A  combined  British  post  and  telegraph  office 
stands  in  the  town. 

Sftrangptir.— Town  in  Dew&s  State,  Central  India,  situ- 
ated on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kftll  Sind,  in  23°  34'  N.  and 
76**  29'  £.,  30  miles  from  Maksl  station  on  the  Ujjain-Bhopftl 
Railway,  and  74  miles  from  Indore  on  the  Bombay-Agra 
road.  Population  (190 1),  6,339.  The  site  is  very  old,  but 
the  town  as  it  now  stands  does  not  date  back  earlier  than  the 
days  of  the  Muhammadan  kings  of  Malw&  (fifteenth  century), 
and  is  entirely  Muhammadan  in  character.  That  it  was 
a  place  of  importance  in  Hindu  times  is  shown  by  the  dis- 
covery of  old  coins  of  the  punch-marked  Ujjain  type,  while 
many  fragments  of  Hindu  and  Jain  temples  are  to  be  seen 
built  into  walls.  The  place  first  became  important  under 
Sarang  Singh  Khichi  in  1298,  from  whom  it  received  its  present 
name.    During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  rose  to 
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great  importance,  and  is  constantly  mentioned  by  the  Muham- 
madan  historians ;  while  the  wide  area  cohered  by  the  ruins  of 
the  old  town  shows  that  it  was  then  a  large  and  flourishing 
place.  In  1526  it  was  wrested  from  Mahmud  Khilji  II  of 
MAlwa  by  Rana  Sanga  of  Chitor ;  but  during  the  confusion 
caused  by  Bihar's  invasion  it  fell  to  one  Mallu  KhSn,  who 
attempted  to  assume  independence  in  Malwa,  but  was  soon 
after  subdued  by  Sher  Sh^.  It  was  then  included  in  the 
governorship  of  Shujaat  Khan,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  Suri 
dynasty  passed  to  his  son  BayazTd,  better  known  as  Ba/ 
Bahadur.  Baz  Bahadur  assumed  indi  ;)cndence  and  struck 
coins,  ot*  which  a  few  have  been  found.  Sarangpur  is  be>l 
known  .i-^  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  beautiful  Rujimati,  the 
faiiK  us  Hindu  wife  of  Baz  Bahadur.  She  was  renowned 
throughout  Malwa  for  her  singing  and  composition  of  snnijs, 
many  of  which  are  still  sung.  Her  lover  is  described  by 
Muhammadan  writers  as  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his 
day  in  the  science  of  music  and  in  Hindi  song,  and  many  tales 
of  their  love  are  current  in  the  legends  of  SSrangpur  and 
Mandu.  In  1562  Akbar  sent  a  force  to  Snrangpur  under 
Adham  Khan.  Biz  Bahadur,  taken  by  surprise,  and  deserted 
by  his  troops,  was  forced  to  fly,  and  Rupmati  and  the  rest  of 
•  his  wives  and  all  his  treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  Adham 
klian.  \'arious  accoums  ol  Rupinaus  end  are  curiciu,  but 
the  most  probable  relates  that  she  took  poison  to  cscaj>e 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Baz  Bahadur,  after 
various  vicissitudes,  finally  presented  himself  at  Delhi,  and  was 
graciously  received  and  raised  to  rank  and  honour.  He  died 
in  1588,  and  lies  buried  at  Ujjain,  according  to  tradition, 
beside  the  remains  of  Rflpmatl.  SSrangpur  was  from  this  time 
incorpoiated  in  the  of  Malwi,  and  became  the  chief 

town  of  the  SSrangpur  sarkan  In  1734  it  fell  to  the  MarithSs, 
and  was  held  at  different  times  by  the  chiefs  of  DewSs,  Indore, 
and  Gwalior,  and  the  PindSri  leader  KarTm  KhSn.  In  18 18  it 
was  restored  to  DewSs  under  the  treaty  made  in  that  year. 

SSrangpur  was  in  former  days  fiunous  for  its  fine  muslins. 
The  industry  has  decayed  since  1S75,  and,  though  it  still 
lingers,  is  gradually  dying  out  There  are  few  buildings  of 
any  note  now  standing,  and  those  which  remain  are  in  a  dila- 
pidated state.  One  is  known  as  HupmaH  Aa  Gttmkis,  or 
^Rtlpmatfs  hall';  but  from  its  absolute  similarity  to  the 
buildings  near  it,  this  title  would  appear  to  be  an  invention  of 
later  days.  Another  similar  domed  building  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion of  1496)  stating  that  it  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Ghiyis- 
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ud-din  of  Malwi.  A  Jama  Masjid,  once  a  building  of  some 
pretensions,  bears  a  record  dated  in  1640.  There  was  formerly 
a  fort,  but  all  that  now  remains  are  portions  of  the  wail  and 
a  gateway  wiUi  an  mscriptkm  referring  to  its  repair  in  1578. 
A  mosque,  called  the  Plr  jan  M  BhaH^  is  a  picturesque  build- 
ing now  in  a  dilapidated  state.  Among  the  numerous  Hindu 
and  Jain  remains,  one  statue  of  a  Tlrthankar  has  been  found 
which  was  erected  in  a.d.  1121.  Up  to  1889  the  two  branches 
of  the  State  exercised  a  joint  control;  but  in  that  year  the 
town  was  divided  into  two  equal  shares,  each  section  being 
controlled  by  a  AamSsdar  with  a  separate  establishment. 
A  joint  school  and  sarai,  an  inspection  bungalow,  and  a 
combined  post  and  telegraph  office  are  maintained  in  the 
town. 

[A.  Cuimingham^  AnAaeak>gttai  Sumey  R^eri  €f  Northern 
India^  vol  ii,  p.  288.] 

Jaorft  State.— A  treaty  State^  situated  in  the  Malwft 
Agency  of  Central  India,  with  an  area  of  568  square  miles, 
of  which  138  have  been  alienated  in  land  giants.  The 
territories  of  the  State  are  much  split  up,  the  main  portion 
lying  between  23°  30'  and  aj**  55'  N.  and  75°  o'  and  75°  30'  E.  It 
is  bounded  by  portions  of  the  Indore,  Gwalior,  and  Ratlfim 
States  of  the  Agency,  the  State  of  Partabgarh  in  Rftjputana,  * 
and  the  Thakurat  of  PiplodA.  It  takes  its  name  from  Jaord. 
town,  at  which  the  head-quarters  are  situated.  The  whole 
State  lies  on  the  Malw&  highlands,  and  shares  in  the  general 
conditions  common  to  that  region.  There  are  only  two  rivers 
erf*  importance,  the  Chambal  and  Sipra. 

Ghafar  KhSn  was  an  Afghan  of  the  Tajik  Khel,  from  Swat. 
His  grandfather,  Abdul  Majid  Khan,  originally  came  to  India 
in  hopes  of  making  a  fortune ;  and  his  two  sons  Abdul  Hamid 
and  Abdur  Ras  entered  the  senice  of  Ghulam  Kadir  Khin, 
notnnoiis  for  having  blinded  the  at;ed  emperor  Shah  Alam  in 
1788.  On  the  execution  of  Ghulam  Kadir  hy  Sindhia  they 
settled  in  Rohilkhand.  Ghafur  Khan  was  the  fourth  and 
youngest  son  of  Ahdnl  Hamid.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Muhammad  Aynz  Khan,  who  held  a  hiL'h  post  at  the  Jodhpur 
court.  Ayaz  Khan  assisted  the  freebooter  Amfr  Kh5n  in 
settling  the  dispute  between  the  chiefs  of  Jaipur  and  Jodhpur 
regarding  the  hand  of  the  Udaiynir  princess  Krishna  Kunwari  ; 
and  the  friendship  thus  started  led  Ayaz  to  give  his  younger 
daughter  to  Amir  Khan,  who  then  took  Ghafur  Khan  into  his 
service,  and  empujyed  him  as  his  confidential  agent  and  re- 
presentative at  the  court  of  Holkar,  when  absent  on  distant 
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expeditions.  After  the  battle  of  Mehidpur  (Dec  21,  181 7), 
Holkar  was  forced  to  make  terms,  and  signed  the  Treaty  d 
Mandasor  (see  Indorb  State),  by  the  twelfth  aitide  of  wfakh 
it  was  agreed  that  NawSb  Ghafflr  Kh&n  should  be  confirmed  in 
possesskm  of  Sanjit,  Malh^garh,  Tal,  JaorS,  and  Banmda,  and 
draw  tribute  from  Piplods.  The  Nawfb  was  at  the  nme  tune 
required  to  furnish  a  quota  of  500  horse  and  500  foot  and  km 
guns  for  the  assistance  of  the  British  Government,  an  obligatioD 
which  was  later  on  commuted  for  a  cash  payment.  Amir  Khin 
protested  ag^st  this  clause^  on  the  ground  that  Ghafilr  Khin 
was  holding  the  districts  as  his  agent ;  but  the  claim  was  not 
.  admitted. 

In  xSsi  certain  agreements  were  mediated  between  the 
Nawab  and  the  MalhSigarh  ThSkurs.  The  MaUOigaili  Thi- 
kuis  claimed  to  be  tributary  jS^rdars^  but  it  was  held  that  they 
were  merely  guaranteed  leaseholders,  the  tenure  depending  on 
the  due  observance  of  the  terms  of  their  holding ;  until  1890 
they  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  DarbSr. 

In  1825  GhafQr  KhSn  died,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Gfaaus 
Muhammad  KhSn  (1825-65).  He  was  placed  on  the  masnad^ 
nazarSna  (succession  dues)  of  a  lakhs  beiqg  paid  to  Holkar. 
The  management  of  the  State  was  left  to  the  late  Nawtb's 
widow,  but  after  two  years  she  was  removed  from  the  control 
for  mismanagement  In  1842  Ghaus  Muhammad  Khin 
received  administrative  powers.  In  the  same  year  a  money 
payment  of  r-6  lakhs  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  troops 
required  to  be  kept  up  under  the  treaty,  and  in  return  for 
good  services  during  the  Mutiny  it  was  further  reduced  to 
1.4  lakhs  in  1859.  Three  years  later  a  sanad  wa<;  granted 
guaranteeing  succession  in  accordance  with  Muhammadan  law. 
Ghaus  Muhammad  died  in  1865,  leaving  a  son  of  elevon  veirs 
of  age,  Muhammad  Ismail  Khan  (1865-05),  who  was  duly 
installed,  the  usual  nazarana  of  2  lakhs  being  paid  to  Holkar. 
The  Nawab  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Stnte  in  1874,  f^ut  his 
administration  was  not  a  success.  He  nicurrcd  adebt  <>!  about 
16  lakhs,  and,  in  addition,  borrowed  3  lakhs  from  GnvcrniTienl. 
Muhammad  Ismail  died  in  1895  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
IftikhJlr  AlT  Khan,  the  present  rhid,  then  a  boy  of  twejve,  the 
management  of  the  State  being  i  ntnisted  to  the  Nawab's  uncle, 
Yar  Muhammad  Khan,  until  1906,  v^  lien  the  chief  received 
powers  of  administration.  The  young  chief  was  educated  at 
the  .Daly  College  at  Indore,  and  in  1902  he  joined  the 
Imperial  Cadet  Corps.  The  present  ruler  bears  the  titles  of 
His  Highness  and  Fakhr-ud-dauia  Nawab  ^Muiat  fang,  the 
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second  and  last  dignities  being  personal,  and  is  entitled  to 

a  salute  of  13  guns. 

The  population  of  the  State  was:  (1881)  108,834,  (1891) 
117,650,  and  (1901)  84,202.  In  the  latest  year  Hindus 
numbered  62,405,  or  74  per  cent,  of  the  total  ;  Musalmans, 
15,854,  or  19  per  cent.;  Jains,  3,314,  or  4  per  cent.;  and 
Animists,  2,585,  or  3  per  cent,  (mostly  Bhiis  and  Sondhiis. 
Of  the  Muhammadan  population  73  per  cent,  live  in  Jaora 
town.  The  density  of  population  is  148  persons  per  square 
mile,  that  for  all  M^hva  being  only  ii6-  There  are  two  towns, 
Jaora  (population,  23,854),  the  capital,  and  Tftl  (4,954) ;  and 
337  villages.  The  population  rose  in  the  period  1888-91 
by  8  per  cent.,  but  fell  during  the  last  decade  by  29  per  cent., 
chiefly  on  accfmnt  of  the  famine  of  1899- 1900.  The  Rangri 
or  Milwi  d  ali  ct  of  Rajasthftnl  is  spoken  by  70  per  cent. 
Besides  the  animistic  tribes  mentioned,  the  most  numerous 
castes  among  Hindus  are:  Rajputs,  7,200;  Chamars,  5,500; 
Kiiabis,  5,000  ,  and  balais,  3,700.  About  38  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  supported  by  agriculture,  and  12  per  cent,  by 
general  labour. 

The  soil  of  the  State  is  among  the  richest  in  Malwa,  being 
mainly  of  the  best  black  cotton  variety,  bearing  excellent  crops 
of  poppy.  Of  the  total  area  of  568  squate  miles,  274,  or 
48  per  cent,  are  under  cultivfttion,  of  which  24  square  miles 
are  irrigated.  Of  the  uncultivated  area,  94  square  miles,  or 
1 7  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  are  capable  of  cultivation,  the 
rest  being  waste.  Of  the  cropped  area,/9ttwr  and  cotton  each 
occupy  49  square  miles,  or  16 per  cent;  maize,  37  square  miles, 
or  12  per  cent. ;  poppy,  18  square  miles,  or  6  per  cent ;  and 
wheat,  10  square  miles,  or  3  per  cent 

The  chief  means  of  communication  are  the  Nlmach>Mhow 
high  load  and  the  Jaorft-Piplodft  road,  both  metalled  and  kept 
up  by  Government;  and  the  Rsjputina-MSlwft  Railway  and 
the  Ratlfim<Godhra-Baroda  branch  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 
Central  India  Railway,  which  joins  the  Rajputftna-MSlwi  at 
Ratllm,  and  forms  the  shortest  route  to  Bombay. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  seven 
faksiis  (or  districts),  Jaori,  Barauda,  Barkhera,  Malhlrgarh, 
NawftbganJ,  Sanjit,  and  Tftl  Mandiwal,  each  under  a  itM/ddr^ 
who  is  collector  of  revenue  and  magistiate  of  the  district 

The  chief  is  the  final  authority  in  all  general  administrative 
and  civil  judicial  matters.  In  criminal  cases,  however,  he  is 
required  to  submit  all  cases  involving  the  penalty  of  death  for 
confirmation  by  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General.  The 
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judicial  system  was  oiganized  in  1885  on  the  model  of  British 
courts,  and  the  punishments  bid  doim  in  the  British  codes 
were  introduced  in  place  of  the  primitive  pains  and  penalties 
which  were  still  in  force. 

No  revenue  survey  has  as  yet  been  made^  and  crops  are 
appraised  on  the  ground  hefore  the  harvest  The  incidence  of 
land  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  3  per  acre  of  cultivated  land,  and 
Rs.  per  acre  on  the  total  area.  Cdllections  are  made  in 
cash,  in  three  instalments. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State  amounts  to  8-5  lakhs,  of 
which  5*8  lakhs,  or  68  per  cent.,  is  derived  from  land; 
Rs.  29,000^  or  3  per  cent.,  from  opium ;  Rs.  25,000^  or  3  per 
cent.,  from  customs ;  and  Rs.  14,000  from  tribute.  The  chief 
heads  of  expenditure  are  :  general  administration,  x>2  lakhs ; 
chiefs  establishment,  Rs.  30,000;  charges  in  respect  of 
collection  of  land  revenue,  Rs.  62,600 ;  'polioep  Rs.  35,000  ; 
militar},  Rs.  34,000;  public  works,  Rs.  31,000;  tribute, 
Rs.  1,37,000. 

A  duty  of  Rs.  7  per  maund  is  levied  on  raw  opium,  and  of 
Rs.  2  on  every  10  lb.  of  the  manufactured  article.  Dues  are 
also  levied  on  every  chest  of  140  lb.  :  on  Jaora-grown  opiiiir.. 
Rs.  30  ;  on  foreign  oi)iuni,  Rs.  13  when  it  comes  from  a  distance 
of  50  miles  or  less,  and  Rs.  9  when  it  comes  from  more  than 
50  miles.  About  1,000  chests  pass  annually  through  the 
Government  scales  maintained  in  Jaora  town,  at  which  the 
British  Governmetu  levies  an  export  duty  on  all  opium  piassing 
through  Hritish  India  to  the  Chinese  market  The  duty  amounts 
to  about  5  lakhs  a  year. 

Since  1895       British  rupee  has  been  legal  tender. 

The  State  maintains  59  regular  cavalr}',  1 24  infantry,  and 
48  artillery  with  16  guns,  besides  36  irregulars.  The  police 
force  was  organized  in  1892,  and  now  includes  370  regular 
police  and  332  rural  police,  giving  i  man  to  every  226  persons. 
A  Central  jail  is  n.ainuiincd  at  Jaora  town. 

An  English  school  was  started  in  1866.  In  1896  the  Barr 
High  School,  teaching  up  to  the  University  entrance  standard, 
was  opened.  There  are  now  ten  other  State  schools,  as  well 
as  several  private  institutions,  which  are  supported  by  grants- 
in-aid.    The  cost  of  education  is  Rs.  5,000  a  year. 

Two  hospitals  are  maintained  in  Jaorft  town,  one  for  men 
and  one  for  women,  and  five  dispensaries  in  the  districts. 

Jaorft  Town. — Capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name  in 
Central  India,  situated  in  23*^  38'  N.  and  if  Z'  E.,  about  t,6oo 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  an  area  of  af  square 
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miles.  Jaora  is  on  the  Ajmer-Khandwa.  branch  of  the  RSj- 
puL")n;i  Mfilwa  Railway,  432  miles  from  Bombay.  The  village 
uf  Jaora  belonged  originally  to  the  Khatki  Rajputs,  but  was 
taken  by  Ghafur  Khan  as  the  site  of  his  chief  town.  It  is 
divided  into  twenty-six  quarters,  containing  bazars  for  the  sale  of 
different  articles.  The  public  buildings  include  two  hospitals, 
one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  a  guesdiouse,  a  liigh  school 
and  two  smaller  educational  institutions,  a  jail,  a  post  and 
telegraph  office,  and  several  sarait.  Population  has  increased 
r^ularly :  (1881)  19,902,  (1891)  21,844,  ('901)  23,854. 
Hindus  form  43  per  cent  and  MusalmSns  48  per  cent, 
of  the  totaL  The  town  is  watched  by  a  police  force  of  41 
"  constables. 

TU  (75/  MandiwtU^-^T<mtk  and  head-quarteis  of  the 
pargam  of  the  same  name  in  Jaorft  State  in  the  Mfllwft 
Agency  of  Central  India,  situated  in  23^  43'  N.  and  75**  23'  E., 
18  miles  l>y  a  fair-weather  road  from  Jaorft  station  on  the 
RftfputftnarliSlwft  Railway.  Population  (1901),  4,954.  The 
exact  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown,  but  tiadition  assigns 
it  to  IS43.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Mughal  SQbahdSr  of 
MSlwS,  assisted  by  the  Doria  RAjputs,  conquered  it  It 
remained  under  Mughal  control  up  to  1683,  but  subsequently 
passed  to  some  Ponwar  Rftjputs,  from  whom  it  was  seized  by 
HoUcar  in  18 10.  Holkar  retained  possession  until  18 18,  when 
it  was  assigned  to  Ghafflr  KhSn  under  the  Treaty  of  Mandasor. 
A  municipality  was  created  in  1902.  Its  average  annual 
income,  which  is  derived  from  local  cesses,  amounts  to 
Rs.  1,000. 

Ratl^m  State. — A  mediatized  State  in  the  Malwa  Agency 

of  Central  India.  The  territory,  which  lies  between  23*  6' 
and  23°  33'  N.  and  74**  31'  nnd  75°  17'  E.,  is  incxtrirnbly 
intermingled  with  that  of  S  mi. an  a.  and  boundaries  are  in 
consequence  not  very  clearly  dehnable.  Generally  speaking, 
the  State  touches  the  territories  of  Jaora  and  Partabgarh  (in 
RajputSna)  on  the  north  ;  Gwalinr  on  the  east  ;  Dh5r  and 
Kushalgarh  (in  Rajputana)  and  parts  of  Indore  on  the  south ; 
and  Kushalgarh  and  Banswara  (in  Rajputana)  on  the  west.  It 
has  an  area  of  902  square  miles,  of  which  501  have  been 
alienated  in  j'agirs  and  other  grants,  only  401  square  miles, 
or  44  per  cent.,  being  khd/sa  or  directly  held  by  the  State. 
Besides  this,  sixty  villages,  with  an  a[)proxiniate  area  of  228 
square  miles,  are  held  by  the  Rau  of  Kushalgarh  in  Rajputana, 
for  which  a  tdnka  of  Rs.  600  is  paid  to  the  Ratlam  Darbar. 
The  name  is  popularly  s;iid  to  be  derived  from  that  of  Ratan 
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Singh,  the  founder.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake^  as  Rjitlim 
was  already  in  existence  befoce  Ratan  Singh  obtained  it,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fad  in  the  Ai/hi-AMart  as  one  of  the 
makais  in  the  Ujjain  sarkar  <3l[  the  MAlwZ  SiAaJk, 

The  State  lies  geologically  in  the  Deccan  trap  area,  and  the 
soil  is  fonned  chiefly  of  the  constituents  common  to  this 
fbnnation,  basalt  predominating^  together  with  the  black  soil 
which  always  accompany  it  An  outcrop  of  Vindhyan  sand- 
stone occurs  dose  to  RatUUn  city,  and  is  quarried  for  buOdiog 
purposes. 

The  Raj^  are  Rithor  Rajputs  of  the  Jodhpur  house,  bemg 
descended  from  RSja  Udai  Singh  (1584-95),  one  of  whose 
great-grandsons,  Ratan  Singh,  founded  the  house  of  Ratiim. 
The  date  of  Ratan  Singh's  birth  is  uncertain,  but  occurred 
about  1 6 18.    The  popular  tradition  which  accounts  for  the 
rise  in  favour  of  Ratan  Singh  with  the  emperor  ShSh  Jahin 
tells  how,  when  armed  only  with  a  katdr  (dagger),  he  en- 
countered and  slew  an  infuriated  elephant  which  was  causing 
havoc  in  the  streets  of  Delhi.    This  deed  was  witnessed  by 
the  emperor,  who,  in  reward,  granted  Ratan  Singh  a  yV/^r 
worth  53  lakhs     In  sober  fact,  however,  this  jai^it  appears 
to  have  been  awardrd  iOr  good  service  against  the  Usbegs  at 
Kandah^  and  the  Persians  in  Khorasan  in  165 1-2.  Ratan 
Singh  was  at  the  same  time  made  a  commander  of  3,000,  and 
granted  the  usual  insignia  of  royalty  and  title  of  Maharaja. 
About    i\  years  after  assuming  charge  of  the  yJ^tr,  he  waj 
called  upon  to  join  Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Jodhpur,  who  was 
marching  to  oppose  Aurangzcb  and  Murad.    In  the  Ixitile 
fought  at  Dhanrialpur  close  to  Ujjain,  m  1^58,  Ratai-i  Singh 
was  killed.    Dharn.aipur  has  since  been  Vn  iwn  as  Fat<  iiabad, 
and  IS  now  a  junction  on  the   RajjiUlanaMalwa  Railway. 
Ratan  Singh's  cenotaph  stands  near  the  village.    As  a  result 
of  this  action,  the  fortunes  of  the  family  declined  and  they  lost 
much  territory.    About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Raja  Chha  tarsal, 
one  ti  the  sons  of  Ratan  Singh,  the  State  became  split  up  into 
three  portions.  Kesho  Das,  a  nephew  of  Chhatars^,  obtained 
possession  of  Sitamav,  CbhatarsSl's  eldest  son  Kesri  Singh 
snooeeding  to  RatUm,  and  Pratap  Singh,  a  younger  son  of 
Chhatarsfi],  obtaining  Raotf.    Dissensions  arising  later  on, 
the  emperor  intervened  and  upheld  the  claim  of  Man  Singh, 
Kesn  Singh's  son,  to  the  State.   MSn  Singh  then  conlierred 
the  japr  of  Raott  on  his  brother  Jai  Singh,  who  founded  the 
Sailana  State.   In  the  eighteenth  centuiy  the  country  was 
overrun  by  the  MarSth&s,  and  RIj&  Padam  Siqgh  became 
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tributary  to  Sindhia.  Further  excesses  by  Jaswant  Rao 
Hclkar  made  punctual  |)aynu:nt  of  Sindhia  s  tribute  impossible, 
and  Hapu  Sindhui,  who  tiacl  hccn  sent  to  enforce  Us  payment, 
ravaged  ihc  State.  Raja  Parvat  Singh,  driven  to  desperation, 
determined  to  resort  to  arms,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
Sindhia.  Subsequent  bloodshed  was  averted  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Sir  John  Malcolm^  who  in  1819  mediated  on  behalf 
of  die  State,  and  guacanteed  the  payment  of  the  tribute  of 
Rs.  46,000  due  to  Sindhia,  on  which  that  chief  agreed  not 
to  intcvfere  in  any  way  with  the  internal  management  of  the 
State.  This  tribute  is  now  paid  to  the  British  Government 
under  the  treaty  made  with  Sindhia  in  i860.  Rijft  Balwant 
Singh  was  on  the  gaddi  during  the  Mutiny,  when  he  rendered 
conspicuous  services^  in  recognition  of  which  his  successor 
received  a  khilat  and  the  thanks  of  Government  The  late 
chief  Ranjit  Singh  succeeded  in  1864  as  a  minor,  the  State 
remaining  under  superintendence  till  i88a  By  careful  man- 
agement the  10  lakhs  of  debt  with  which  the  State  had  been 
burdened  were  paid  off,  and  6  lakhs  in  addition  were  spent  in 
improvements.  In  1864  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
cession,  fiee  of  compensation,  of  all  land  required  by  railways. 
In  1 881  all  transit  dues  on  salt  were  abolished  by  BAjft  Ranjit 
Singh,  compensation  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  1,000  per  annum 
being  allowed,  and  in  1885  the  chief  abolished  all  remaining 
transit  dues,  eaoept  those  on  opium.  By  an  arrangement 
made  in  1887  regarding  the  collection  of  customs  in  SailiUiI, 
the  Ratl^m  Darbar,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
sum  yearly,  waived  its  right  to  levy  the  dues  in  Sailana 
territory.  Raja  Ranjit  Singh  was  created  a  K.C.I.E.  in  1887, 
and  died  in  1893,  when  his  son,  the  present  chief,  RsjJ  Sajjan 
Singh,  succeeded.  He  was  educated  at  the  Daly  College 
at  Indore.  The  St:ite  remained  under  management  till  1898. 
In  1903  His  Highness  joined  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps.  The 
chief  has  the  titles  of  His  Highness  and  and  receives 
a  salute  of  1 1  guns. 

The  population  of  the  State  was:  (1881)  87.314,  (1891) 
89,160,  and  (1901)  83,773.  It  contains  one  town,  Ratlam, 
the  capital  (population,  36,321),  and  206  villages.  Hi  mi  us 
number  52,288,  or  62  per  cent.;  Animists  (chiefly  Bhilsj, 
14,002,  or  16  pier  cent.  ;  Musalmans,  10,693,  or  12  per  cent.; 
and  Jains,  6,452.  1  he  total  population  has  decreased  l)y 
6  per  ceijl.  during  the  last  decade,  while  the  rural  population 
has  decreased  by  17-6  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  effects  of  famine. 
The  density  of  population,  excluding  the  city  of  Ratlam,  is 
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54  persons  per  square  mile.  The  principal  dialect  is  Bfilirf 
(or  RSngnX  spoken  by  70  per  cent,  of  the  population.  About 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  are  supported  by  agricultoie 
and  per  cent  by  geneial  labour.  The  Canadian  Pte^- 
terian  Mission  has  a  station  in  the  chief  town.  The  State 
was  attacked  by  plague  in  1902,  1,849  deaths  occurring  in  the 
dty  between  November  of  that  year  and  March,  1903.  In 
X904  there  were  2,000  deaths  from  the  same  cause. 

The  soil  of  the  plateau  portion  of  the  State  is  mainly  of  the 
black  cotton  variety,  and  bears  good  crops.  Of  the  total  area, 
1 8a  square  miles,  or  20  per  cent,  are  under  cultivation, 
II  square  miles  being  irrigated;  55  square  miles, or  6  per 
cent,  are  under  forest;  and  388  square  miles,  or  43  per  cent., 
cultivable  but  lying  (allow;  the  remainder  is  irreclaimable 
waste. 

Wheat  occupies  54  square  miles,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
cropped  area ;  jmvar^  46  square  miles,  or  21  per  cent. ;  maize, 
25  square  miles,  or  tt  per  cent.  ;  gram,  23  square  miles,  or 

10  per  cent ;  cotton,  23  square  miles,  or  10  per  cent;  poppy, 

1 1  square  miles,  or  5  per  cent. 

The  chief  trade  routes  are  the  Ratlam-Godhra  branch  of 
the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  and  the  Rsiputana- 
MtlwS  Railways.  There  are  about  14  miles  of  metalled  roads 
in  and  around  Ratlam  town.  The  other  metalled  roads  in  the 
State  are  25  miles  of  the  Mhow-Nimach  road,  and  8  miles 
of  the  Namll-Sailana  road.  British  post  offices  are  maintained 
at  Ratlam  town  and  railway  station,  and  at  Narnli  station,  and 
a  telegraph  office  at  RaUam,  cumbmed  with  the  post  office, 
as  well  as  at  all  railway  stations. 

The  State  is,  for  administrative  purposes,  divided  into  two 
tahalsy  RatlSim  and  Bijna,  each  under  a  tahsilddr.  k  i<? 
administered  directly  by  the  chief^  assisted  by  the  dlwdn  and 
Uie  usual  departmental  officers.  The  diief  has  full,  powers 
in  all  civil  and  general  administmtive  matters.  In  criminal 
cases  his  powers  are  those  of  a  Sessions  Court,  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  all  sentences  involving  death,  transportation,  or 
imprisonment  for  life  must  be  referred  to  the  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General  for  confirmation. 

The  normal  revenue  amounts  to  5  lakhs,  of  which  2  9  lakhs 
are  derived  from  land ;  Rs.  67,000  from  customs ;  Rs.  34,300 
from  tribute  paid  by  feudatory  ThSkurs ;  and  Rs.  1,000  as  com- 
pensation paid  by  Government  for  abolition  of  transit  dues  on 
salt.  The  income  from  alienated  lands  is  4*4  lakhs.  The  chief 
heads  of  expenditure  are :  charges  in  respect  of  kuid  revenue^ 
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Rs.  42,500  ;  chiefs  establishment,  Rs.  56,000 ;  general 
administration,  Rs.  65,600 ;  police,  Rs.  72,400 ;  tribute  to 
British  Government,  Rs.  42,700;  public  works,  Rs.  20,000. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  456  square  miles,  or  51  per 
ecru.,  have  been  alienated  in  jdgir  holdings,  which  comprise 
\  2.\  squnre  miles,  or  68  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area, 
t)ut  (  ontritnite  only  Rs.  34,000  towards  the  revenue.  The  inci- 
dence of  the  land  re\  rnue  demand  is  Rs.  4-1 1-3  per  acre  of 
cultivated  area,  and  R.  i  on  the  total  area.  Proprietary  right;* 
in  land  are  not  recognized.  The  system  of  farming  villages 
previously  in  force  throughout  the  State  is  now  applied  only 
to  villages  which  cannot  be  managed  directly  owing  to  paucity 
of  cultivators.  An  assessmtnt  by  the  plough  (/id/)  called 
hdlbandi  is  made  in  the  liiUy  tract.  The  revenue  of  khd/sa 
lands  is  assessed  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
capability  for  being  irrigated. 

The  first  settlement  for  revenue  purposes  was  made  in  1867 
for  ten  years,  the  demand  being  8-2  lakhs,  and  each  village 
being  regularly  surveyed.  In  1877  a  fresh  survey  was  made; 
the  average  rate  for  irrigated  land  was  Rs.  28  and  for  'dry* 
Rs.  3-13-0  per  acre,  showing  an  increase  in  the  demand  of 
31  per  cent  A  third  aetikmenL  wa^  aLarLed  in  1895,  but  was 
never  completed. 

The  State  has  never  had  a  silver  coinage  of  its  own,  and 
before  the  introduction  of  the  British  rupee  as  legal  tender, 
in  1897,  carried  on  its  transactions  in  various  local  currencies, 
the  commonest  being  the  SaHm  sMM  rupee  coined  in 
Fartftbg^  (Rajputfinft).  Copper  has  long  been  coined,  and 
is  still  issued. 

The  State  army  consists  of  a  body  of  regular  cavalry  of 
13  men,  who  form  the  chiefs  personal  guafd,  and  of  loo 
regular  infantry  {iiiangas\  who  fiimish  guards  for  the  palace 
and  oflfioes.  About  loo  irr^lar  cavalry  and  115  irregular 
infimtry  act  as  -police.  There  are  5  serviceable  guns,  manned 
by  I  a  gunners.  The  regular  police  force  consists  of  235  men 
under  a  superintendent  for  the  city,  and  197  constables  for 
rural  areas.  The  head-quarters  jafl  is  m  RatlSm  city,  while 
a  district  jail  is  maintained  at  Bftjna. 

The  first  State  school  for  boys  was  opened  in  XS64.  In 
1870  a  girls'  school  was  started,  and  in  1873  the  RatlSm 
Central  College.  One  hospital  is  kept  up  in  RatlSm  dty  and 
a  dispensary  at  BSjna.   Vaccination  is  regularly  carried  out. 

Ratl&m  Towii.^Capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name^ 
in  Central  India,  situated  in  33*  19^  N.  and  75^  3'  £.,  4x2 
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miles  distant  from  Bombay.  The  town  stands  at  an  elevation 
of  1,577  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  clean  and  well  laid  out 
It  contains  no  buildings  of  any  importance,  the  roost  imposing 
edifice  being  the  Raja's  palace.  A  large  number  of  Jatn 
leligious  establishmeDts  {thdnak)  exist  in  the  place.  Popula- 
tion has  been:  (iS8i)  31,066,  (1891)  29,822,  and  (1901) 
36,321.  Hindus  fonn  60  per  cent. ctf  the  total;  MiisalmSn^ 
39  per  cent ;  and  Jains,  14  per  cent  Christians  namber  as 
many  as  282,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Canadian  Piesbjr- 
terian  Mission  settlement  The  addition  of  the  population 
within  railway  limits  increases  the  number  of  Christians  to  42^ 
Besides  the  Central  College  there  are  fifty  other  educational 
establishments.  State  and  private,  in  the  town.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  British  tdegmph  and  post  office^  a 
i/(0i(-bungalow,  and  a  State  guesthouse.  The  last  building 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  public  garden,  where  a  small 
soological  collection  is  kept  up.  Ratl&m  is  the  junction  for 
the  RajputSna-Malwa  Railway  and  the  RailSm-BaiDda  bunch 
of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway. 

SfttUnaii  State.— One  of  the  mediatised  Stales  of  the 
Central  India  Agency,  under  the  Political  Agent  in  Malwl, 
lying  between  23^  and  24°  8'  N.  and  75^  15^  and 
75^  32'  £.,  with  an  area  of  about  350  square  mUes,  of  whidi 
239  square  miles,  or  68  per  cent,  have  been  alienated  in  jdgir 
grants.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Indore  and  Gwalior 
States ;  on  the  south  by  Jaorft  and  Dewis ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Jhalawar  State  in  Rajputana;  and  on  the  west  by  Gwalior. 
The  place  after  which  it  takes  its  name  was  founded  by  a  Mini 
chief,  S&taji,  the  name  Sat^Unau,  or  village  of  Sftta,  having  been 
metamorphosed  into  the  more  orthodox  name  of  Sitimau. 
The  State  is  situated  on  the  Mfilw^  plateau,  and  its  geological 
conditions,  flora,  and  fauna  are  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  that 
region.  The  only  stream  of  importance  is  the  Chambal  river, 
whic  h  forms  the  castcm  boundary,  and  is  used  as  a  source 

of  irrigation. 

The  Sitamau  chief  is  a  Rather  Kaiinit  belonging  to  the 
Jodhpur  family,  and  closely  related  to  the  Rajas  of  Ratlam 
and  Sail  AN  A.  The  Sitaraau  State  was  founded  by  K^ho 
Das,  a  grandson  of  Ratan  Singh  of  Ratlam,  who  in  1695 
received  a  sanad  (grant)  from  Aurangzeb  conterring  the  /ar- 
ganas  of  Titroda,  Nahargarh,  and  Alot  upon  him.  Of  these 
/>arganas,  Nahargarh  and  Alot  were  seized  by  the  chiefs  of 
Gwalior  and  Dewas  respectively,  during  the  Maratha  invasion. 
On  the  settlement  of  Central  India,  after  the  Pind&ri  War, 
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Sir  John  Malcolm  mediated  between  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia  and 
Raja  Raj  Singh  of  Sitamau,  and  the  latter  was  confirmed  m 
the  possession  of  his  land  on  paying  a  yearly  tribute  to  Sin- 
dhia of  Rs.  33,000,  which  in  i860  was  reduced  to  Rs.  27,000. 
For  sen  ices  rendered  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  R5ja  RSj  Singh 
received  a  khilat  of  Rs.  2,000.  In  1865  he  ceded  all  land 
required  for  railways  free  of  coni[M  nsLihon,  and  in  1881  relin- 
quished hi:>  righli^  to  K'vy  transit  dues  oti  suit,  receiving  a  Slim 
of  Rs.  2,000  annually  as  compensalion.  He  died  without 
issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bahadur  Singh,  selected  from 
another  branch  of  the  family  by  the  British  Government,  and 
installed  in  1885.  The  Gwalior  Darbir  raised  an  objection, 
contending  that  they  should  have  been  consulted,  and  also 
daimed  suGoesiion  does  (nasarSHa).  It  was  ruled,  however, 
that  Sitamau  being  a  mediatized  chiefship  of  the  first  data, 
the  primary  contention  was  not  tenable,  while  succession 
dues  were  payable  to  the  British  Government  only  and  not 
to  the  Datbfir.  In  18^7  Bahadur  Singh  aboUshed  all  transit 
dues  in  his  State,  except  those  on  opium  and  timber.  He 
died  in  1899  and  was  succeeded  by  ShArdul  Singh,  who  only 
lived  ten  months.  The  present  chic^  Rim  Singb»  was  selected 
by  Government  to  succeed  him  in  190a  He  is  the  second 
son  of  the  Thakur  of  KSchhl-Baroda  (see  Bhofa war  Agency), 
and  was  bom  in  1880  and  educated  at  the  Daly  Coll^  at 
Indore.  The  ruler  bears  the  titles  of  His  Highn»s  and  JEUji, 
and  receives  a  salute  of  11  guns. 

The  population  of  the  State  has  been:  (i88t)  30^939* 
(1891)  33,307,  and  (1901)  33,863.  In  the  latest  year  Hindus 
numbered  21,406,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total;  Musalmfas^ 
<«5i7  i  jAins,  781 ;  and  Animists,  159.  The  density  is  68 
penons  per  square  mile.  The  popubition  decreased  by  28 
per  cent,  during  the  decade  ending  1901.  The  State  contains 
one  town,  SItamau,  the  capital  (5,877);  and  89  villages.  The 
principal  dialect  is  RangrI  or  Milwl,  spoken  by  98  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  The  most  numerous  castes  are  Brihmans 
and  Rajputs,  each  numbering  about  4,000.  Agriculture 
suppoits  48  per  oent  of  the  total  population,  and  general 
labour  12  per  cent. 

The  rich  black  soil  which  prevails  produces  excellent  crops 
of  all  ordinary  grains,  and  also  of  poppy  grown  for  opium. 
Of  the  total  area  of  350  square  miles,  70,  or  20  per  cent, 
are  under  cultivation,  9  square  miles,  or  13  per  cent.,  of  this 
area  being  irrigated  and  60  '  dry ' ;  of  the  remainder,  7  square 
miles  are  capable  of  cultivation,  the  rest  being  jungle  and 
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irreclaimable  waste.  Of  the  cropped  area,  6i  square  miles 
produce  cereals,  7  poppy,  and  2  cotton.  Irrigation  is  con- 
fined to  poppy  and  vegetables. 

Trade  and  cmnmerce  have  ei^Muided  considecablf  since  die 
opening  of  the  R£jputSna-Mllw&  Railway,  and  the  constnic- 
tion  of  the  metalled  road  between  the  Mandasor  station  on 
that  line  and  the  town  of  Sltftman,  a  distance  of  18  miles. 
A  British  post  and  telegraph  office  has  been  opened  at 
SltSmau  town. 

The  State  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  three 
tahdlst  Sltimau,  Bhagor,  and  Titioda,  each  under  a  iahdidar 
or  naib-iahsSldSr^  who  is  collector  of  revenue  and  magistrate 
for  his  charge. 

The  Klj&  has  full  powers  in  all  revenue,  civil  judicial,  and 
general  administrative  matters.  In  criminal  cases  he  exerdses 
the  powers  of  a  Sessions  Oiurt  in  British  India,  but  is  required 
to  submit  all  sentences  of  death,  transpoitation,  or  imprison- 
ment for  life  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  con- 
firmation. The  British  codes,  modified  to  suit  local  needs^ 
have  been  introduced  into  the  State  courts. 

The  normal  revenue  is  1*3  lakhs.  Of  this,  Rs.  80,000 
comes  from  land,  Rs.  3  if 000  from  tribute  paid  by  feudatory 
Thakurs,  and  Rs.  13,000  from  customs  dues.  The  principal 
heads  of  expenditure  are:  chiefs  establishment,  Rs.  23,000; 
general  administmtion,  Rs.  11,000;  public  works,  Rs.  5,000; 
police,  Rs.  8,000;  tribute  to  the  Gwalior  State,  Rs.  27,000. 
The  income  of  alienated  lands  amounts  to  1*7  lakhs.  The 
incidence  of  land  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  3  per  acre  of  culti- 
vated land,  and  13  annas  per  acre  of  the  total  area.  British 
coin  has  been  the  State  currency  since  1896. 

No  troops  are  kept  up  by  the  State.  A  police  force  was 
organized  in  1896,  and  a  jail  has  been  opened.  Slt^au 
town  contains  one  school,  with  about  aoo  pupils,  and  a  dis- 
pense rv. 

Sitamau  Town. — Capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name, 
in  Central  India,  situated  in  24°  i'  N.  and  75**  21'  E.,  on 
a  small  eminence  1,700  feet  above  sea-level.  Sitamau  is 
132  miles  distant  by  road  from  Indore.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Mandasor  station  of  the  Rajputana-Malwa  Railway  by 
a  metalled  road  18  miles  in  length,  and  is  486  miles  from 
Bombay.  Population  (1901),  5,877.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  seven  gates,  and  its  foundation  is  ascnU-d  to 
a  Mina  chief,  Sataji  (1465).  It  fell  later  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gajinaiod  Bliumias.   These  Bhumias  were  Songara  Rathors, 
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who  came  into  Malwa  and  took  SltSmau  from  its  original 
owners  af  iout  t  500.  About  1650  Mahesh  Das  Rfithor,  father 
of  Ratan  Singh,  was  jourm  ying  from  Jhalor  to  Onkarnath,  and 
was  forced  to  stop  at  bufiiuau,  owintr  to  his  wife's  illness.  She 
died  here,  and  he  asked  the  Gajmaiod  Bhumias  U>t  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  shrine  to  her  memory,  but  they  refused.  i^Ie 
treacherously  invited  them  to  a  feast,  murdered  them,  and 
seized  Sitamau.  The  connexion  thus  established  between 
this  place  and  the  Rathor  clan  caused  Ratan  Singh  to  get 
it  included  in  his  grant  of  Ratlam. 

Laduna,  situated  i\  miles  from  Sitamau,  on  the  edge  of 
a  fine  tank,  was  the  chief  town  from  1750  to  1820,  Sitamau 
being  too  open  to  attack  by  the  Marathas.  The  town  contains 
a  school,  a  guesthouse,  a  dispensary,  and  a  British  post  and 
telegrapli  office. 

Sailana  State.-  One  of  the  mediatized  States  of  the 
Cciilral  India  Agency,  under  the  Political  Agent  in  Malwa. 
The  State  has  an  area  of  about  450  square  miles,  of 
which,  however,  about  half  has  been  alienated  in  land  grants. 
Owing  to  the  inextricable  mingling  of  its  territory  with  that  of 
RatUm,  no  very  accurate  figure  can  be  arrived  at.  The  State 
is  called  af^er  the  capital  town  which  stands  at  the  foot 
(anana^  lit  mouth)  of  the  hills  (itoV&i),  whence  it  derives  its 
name  of  SailSnS.  Scattered  portions  of  SaiUbii  touch  the 
GwalioTy  Indore,  Dhar,  Jhabua,  JaorO,  BSnswSia,  and  Kushal- 
gaifa  States,  of  which  the  two  last  are  in  Rajputftna.  The  only 
stream  of  importance  is  the  Mahl,  which  flows  through  the 
western  portion  of  the  State. 

The  chiefe  of  SailSnA  are  Rathor  Rajputs  of  the  RatanSvat 
branch,  an  ofl^oot  of  the  Ratlam  house,  and  till  1730  Sailana 
formed  a  part  of  Ratlam.  In  that  year  Jai  Singh,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Ratan  Sii^h,  the  founder  of  RatUUn,  started  an 
independent  State,  of  which  Raoti  was  the  capital.  In  1736 
he  buflt  the  present  capital  of  Sailana.  During  the  settlement 
of  Malwa  in  1 819,  Raja  Lachhman  Singh  received,  through 
the  mediation  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  an  agreement  on  behalf 
of  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia,  by  which  aH  interference  in  the 
administiation  of  the  State  by  the  GwaUor  Darbar  was  pro- 
hibited, and  he  was  secured  in  his  possessions  on  payment 
of  a  tribute  of  Rs.  33,000.  The  payment  of  this  tribute 
was  transferred  to  the  British  Government  in  i860.  From 
1850,  the  chief,  Dule  Singh,  being  a  minor,  the  State  was 
administered  by  the  British  authorities,  but  during  the  dis- 
tttibances  of  1857  it  was  entrusted  to  the  late  chiefs  widow, 
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who  rendered  good  service.  In  1881  the  State  abandoned 
all  transit  duties  on  salt,  receiving  annually  from  the  British 
Government  100  maunds  of  salt  free  of  cost.  In  1883,  hosr- 
ever,  this  compensation  was  commuted  to  an  annual  cash 
payment  of  Rs.  412  -S  o.  In  1SS7  an  a^rccnicnt  was  made 
between  the  R.itlruu  and  Sailana  States  by  which  the  latter 
levies  its  own  customs  duties,  compensating  Ratlam  for  relin- 
quishing its  right  to  levy  customs  dues  in  Sailani  by  an  annual 
payment  of  Rs.  6,000.  In  the  same  year  all  transit  dues, 
except  those  on  opium,  were  abolished.  The  present  chief, 
lUja  Jaswant  Singh,  succeeded,  by  adoption,  in  1895.  He 
has  done  much  to  unpiove  the  financial  ooadidoa  of  the 
State,  though  the  famine  of  1899-1900  caased  fresh  embar- 
rassments. He  received  the  gold  Kairar-i-Hind  medal  in  190 1, 
and  was  made  a  K.C.I.E.  in  1904.  The  tenritory,  as  is  usual 
in  R&jput  holdings,  has  been  alienated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
ten  the  jagiri^rs  bang  Rsthor  Rajputs  connected  with 
the  ruling  family.  The  chief  enjoys  the  titles  of  His  Highness 
and  RAjft,  and  b  entitled  to  a  salute  of  ri  guns. 

The  population  of  the  State  has  varied:  (i88z)  29,713, 
(1891)  31,513,  and  (1901)  25,731.  In  the  latest  year  Hindus 
formed  67  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  Animists  (cfaiefiy 
Bhils)  numbered  6,300^  MusalmSns  1,321,  and  Jaios  91s. 
The  population  decreased  by  23  per  cent  during  the  last 
decade^  and  now  represents  a  density  of  57  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  State  contains  96  villages  and  one  town, 
Sailana,  the  capital  (population,  4,255).  About  7S  per  cent,  of 
the  population  speak  the  Malwl  dialect  of  Rljasthin!,  and  15 
per  cent  Bhilt  The  prevailing  castes  and  trib^  are  Kunbis 
(2,700),  Rajputs  (2, 100)^  and  Bhils  (6,300).  Agricoltuie  and 
general  labour  support  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  soil  over  most  of  the  area  is  of  the  high  fertility 
common  in  Malwa,  bearing  excdlent  crops  of  all  the  ordinary 
grains  and  also  of  poppy«  which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products. 

Of  the  total  area  of  450  square  miles,  123,  or  26  per  cent, 
are  under  cultivation,  5  square  miles  being  irrigable,  and  the 
rest  *  dry '  land.  About  38  square  miles,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the 
cropped  area,  are  under  cereals,  3  under  poppy,  and  3  under 
cotton.  Of  the  uncultivated  area,  65  square  miles,  or 
14  per  cent.,  are  capable  of  cultivation,  39  are  under  forest, 
and  the  rest  is  irreclaimable  waste.  Pasturage  is  nmple  in 
good  years.  In  former  days  there  wns  a  considerable  mdustry 
in  brass-work  and  the  manuiacture  of  dye  from  the  al  tree 
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(Morinda  tiftctoria),  but  the  importation  of  foreign  materials 
has  almost  entire!)  killed  the  latter. 

The  Baroda-N;ig(la  section  of  the  Pjonibay,  Baroda,  and 
Ceiitrnl  India  Railway  passes  through  the  State,  with  stations  at 
Kaoti  and  Bangrod.  A  metalled  road  connects  Sail  ana  town 
with  the  Namli  station  of  the  RajputanaMal.va  Railway,  and 
a  section  of  the  Mhow-Nlmach  high  road  passes  through  the 
80uth>westem  districu  of  Bhilpank  and  Bingrod.  British  post 
olBoes  are  maintained  at  Sail&ii,  BUngrod,  and  Raotl,  and 
tdegrapb  offices  at  the  taflwajr  stations  of  Raoti  and  Bingcod. 

For  administiative  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  four 
sections :  the  chief  town  and  its  enviions,  and  the  districts  of 
Bhilpank,  B&ngrod,  and  Raotf.  The  chief  administers  the 
State  assisted  by  a  Awan^  and  in  civil  matteis  has  complete 
control  In  criminal  cases  he  ^ercises  the  powers  of  a  Sessions 
Court,  but  submits  for  ooofirmation  by  the  Agent  to  the 
Cvovefnor-General  all  sentences  of  tmnqxirtation,  imprisonment 
for  life,  or  capital  punishment. 

The  normal  levenue  amounts  to  1*5  lakhs,  of  which  x*i 
lakhs  are  derived  from  the  land;  Rs.  18^000  from  customs; 
Rs.  st,ooo  horn.  iSttka  (tribute  iiom  leudatoiy  hmd-holders) ; 
and  Rs.  413-8-0  fiom  the  British  Government  in  li^  of 
salt  dues  relinquished  in  1881.  The  chief  heads  of  expen- 
diture  axe  general  administration,  including  the  chiefs  estab- 
lishmenti  Rs.  9,000 ;  military,  Rs.  15,000 ;  tribute  to  British 
Government,  Rs.  23,000  (paid  to  Sindhia  until  1 860) ;  Rs.  6^000 
to  Rad&m,  being  the  share  of  sifyar  dues  levied  in  Sailinft. 

The  incidence  of  land  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  3  per  acre  of 
cultivated  land  and  15  annas  per  acre  of  total  area.  The  land 
revenue  system  includes  the  grant  of  kases  to  each  cultivator 
for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  British  rupee  is  the  current  coin  in  the  State,  the  SdUm 
sMdMi  {oS  Partabgarh)  having  been  disused  since  1 897.  Copper 
has  been  minted  at  Baramawal  and  Sailana,  but  the  former 
mint  was  closed  in  188 1,  and  it  is  proposed  to  close  the  latter. 

The  State  forces  consist  of  162  regular  cavalry,  who  form 
the  chiefs  body-guard,  278  irregular  infantry,  5  guns  and  15 
gunners.  The  police  were  regularly  organized  in  1899.  A. 
jail  is  maintained  in  Sailana  town.  Seven  schools  are  main- 
tained in  the  State,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100  pupils. 
Two  dispensaries  are  kept  up. 

Sailana  Town  (Sa/dna), — Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the 
Rpme  name,  in  Central  India,  situated  in  23°  28'  N.  and 
74""  57'  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yindhyas,  1,847       above  sea- 
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levd.  Saiteni  is  xo  miles  by  metalled  road  from  NSmllslatioo 
on  the  Rftjputana-MBlwft  Railway,  and  5  2 1  by  mil  from  Bomlwy. 
Population  (1901),  4,255.  The  town,  whidi  dates  from  1 736, 
has  no  buildings  of  any  note  in  it  except  the  Raja's  new  palace^ 
A  dispensary,  an  inspection  bungalow,  &  British  post  office, 
a  jail,  and  a  school  are  situated  within  its  limits. 

Piplodft. — One  of  the  mediatized  chieiships  of  the  Centnl 
India  Agency,  in  the  MSlw&  Political  Chaige.  It  has  an  area 
of  about  60  square  miles. 

The  ancestors  of  the  present  chief  were  Doria  Rftjputs,  who 
migrated  from  KflthiAwSr,  one  KfttujI  seizing  the  fort  of  Sabal- 
garh,  7  miles  from  the  present  town  of  PiplodS,  in  1285.  In 
1547  ShSrdul  Singh,  sixth  in  descent  from  KSlujI,  greatly 
extended  his  possessions  and  founded  the  town  of  Piplodi. 
The  estate  was  reduced  to  its  present  dimensions  by  the  inroads 
of  the  MarathSs,  the  Thfikur  becoming  subject  to  Amir  KMn. 
When  independence  was  guaranteed  to  Jaora  in  181 8  by  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Mandasor,  the  question  of  the 
status  of  Piplodft  arose.  Through  the  mediation  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  the  Naw^b  of  Jaorft  agreed  in  1821  to  allow  the 
Thakur  to  hold  his  lands  011  paying  Rs.  28,000  a  year  as 
tribute,  and  surrendering  half  the  sayar  dues  of  the  holding. 
In  1844  a  fresh  agreement  was  made,  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  Government  of  India,  in  which  the  ThSkur's  position 
was  more  carefully  defined.  During  the  Mutiny  Thakur  Shiv 
Singh  furnished  cavalry  and  men  to  the  British  authorities  at 
Mandasor.  The  present  chief,  Thikur  Kesri  Singh,  succeeded 
in  1887,  having  been  educated  at  the  Daly  College  at  Indore: 

The  estate  has  a  population  (1901)  of  11,441,  of  whom 
Hindus  form  84  per  cent.  There  are  twenty-eight  villages 
in  the  Thakurat,  the  revenue  of  five  of  which  is  assigned  to 
Panth-Piploda  (see  Mai.wa  Agency).  About  72  per  cent  of 
the  population  speak  the  Mahvi  dialect,  and  90  per  cent,  are 
agriculturists,  the  principal  caste  supported  by  it  being  the 
Kunbi 

The  land  is  for  the  most  part  highly  fertile,  being  chiefly 
black  cotton,  producing  excellent  crops  of  all  the  ordinary 
grains  and  of  pnppy.  Of  the  total  area,  33  square  miles,  or 
55  per  cent.,  are  under  cultivation,  3  square  miles  of  this  being 
irrii'able.  About  30  square  miles  proihice  cereals,  3  p<^ppy, 
and  one  cotton.  1  here  are  two  metalled  roads  in  the  estate, 
one  leading  to  Rankoda,  the  other  to  Puniftkherl. 

The  Thakur  administers  the  estate  with  the  assistance  of 
a  kamddr^  and  has  limited  judicial  powers,  all  heinous  cases 
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being  referred  to  the  Political  Agent.  The  total  revenue  is 
Rs.  95,000,  of  which  Rs.  90,000  is  derived  from  the  land. 
'J'he  Thakur  receives  small  yearly  tdnkas  (cash  payments)  from 
the  States  of  Dew5s  (Rs.  253)  and  Jaora(Rs.  1,000).  Revenue 
from  irrigated  land  is  collected  in  cash,  from  unirrigated  in 
kind.  The  incidence  of  the  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  3-3-0  per 
acre  ul  cultivated  area. 

Piploda,  the  capital  of  the  estate,  is  situated  in  23°  36'  N. 
and  74**  57'  E.,  ii  miles  from  Jaora,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  metalled  road.  Its  population  in  190 1  was  3,283.  Kdak- 
bungalow,  a  British  post  office,  a  hospital,  a  jail,  and  a  school 
are  situated  in  the  town.  Seven  miles  away  stands  the  old 
fort  of  Sabalgarh,  the  first  capital  of  the  holding. 

FIrftwa  District.— One  of  die  Central  India  parg^ms 
of  the  State  of  Tonk,  RSjputana.  It  is  for  certain  purposes 
induded  in  the  charge  of  the  Political  Agent,  M&lwft.  It  has 
an  area  of  248  square  mDes,  and  lies  between  24^  i'  and 
34**  34'  N.  and  75"  51'  and  76^  11'  being  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Indore,  on  the  west  by  Indore  and  JhfllawSr,  and 
on  the  south  and  east  by  Gwalior.  A  group  of  Indore  villages 
almost  divides  the  northern  from  the  southern  half.  The 
country  is  undulating  in  character,  the  uplands  being  chiefly 
reserved  for  grass»  while  the  rich  black  soil  in  the  valleys  yields 
fine  crops.  The  population  in  1901  was  25,286,  compared  with 
40,806  in  1 891.  There  are  126  villages  and  one  town,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  district  The  principal  castes  are  Sondhias, 
MinSs,  DSngis,  and  Chamto,  forming  respectively  about  30, 
14,  9^  and  8  per  cent  of  the  total  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
history  of  the  district  prior  to  the  time  of  Akbar,  when  it 
formed  part  of  the  Kotn-Pirftwa  sarliariA  the  ^ibcLh  of  Malwa. 
It  was  included  in  the  territory  bestowed  on  Ratan  Singh  of 
Ratl^  by  Shah  Jahan,  but  when  Mah2rfij£  Sawai  Jai  Singh  of 
Jaipur  was  Subahdfir  of  M^lwa  it  was  transferred  to  Bajl  Rao 
Pe^wfi.  Subsequently,  Holkar  took  possession,  and  in  1806 
Jaswant  Rao  Holkar  made  it  over  to  Amir  KhSn,  the  grant  being 
confirmed  by  the  British  Government  under  the  treaty  of  181 7. 
Of  the  total  area,  210  square  miles,  or  84  per  cent.,  are  kkdlsa^ 
paying  revenue  direct  to  the  Tonk  Darb&r,  and  the  khaha  area 
available  for  cultivation  is  about  166  square  miles.  Of  the 
latter,  about  59  square  miki^  or  35  per  cent,  were  cultivated 
in  1903-4,  the  irrigated  area  being  nearly  6  square  miles.  Of 
the  area  cropped,  jawdr  occupied  58  per  cent.,  cotton  9, 
maize  8,  and  poppy  6  per  cent.  The  revenue  from  all  sources 
is  about  1*4  lakhs,  of  which  four-fifths  is  derived  from  the  land. 
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The  town  of  Puiwa  is  situated  xn  34''  9'  N.  and  76°  3'  £., 
about  140  miles  almost  due  soudi  of  Took  city.  The  popula- 
tion in  1 90 1  was  4»77t,  Hindus  forming  nearly  50  per  cent, 
Musalmins3i,  and  Jains  about  19  percent  The  town^  which, 
fipom  the  inscriptions  in  its  Jain  temples,  appears  to  date  from 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  a  picturesque  fort  of  no  great 
age^  a  post  and  tel^raph  office,  a  small  jail,  a  vernacular 
school,  and  a  dispensary  for  out-patients. 
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Bhop&war  Agency. — A  Political  Charge  under  the  Central 
India  Agenqr,  lying  between  21°  22'  and  23**  14'  N.  and 
74°  2'  and  76"  31'  E.,  with  aii  area  of  about  7,684  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Ratlam,  the  Indore 
Residency,  Dewas,  and  Gwalior  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Kijan- 
desh  District  of  Kornbay  ;  on  the  east  by  British  Nimar  aiul 
the  Bhopal  State,  and  on  the  west  by  tiie  Kesva  ivantlia 
Agency. 

The  physical  aspects  of  the  Agency  vary  markedly  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  The  two  great  ranges  of  the  Vindhyas  and 
Satpuras  traveise  it  from  east  to  west,  enfolding  between  them 
the  braed  and  fertOe  vaUey  of  the  Narbada.  To  the  north, 
beyond  the  Vindhyas,  the  greater  part  of  the  Dhir  State  and 
the  Amjheca  district  lie  on  the  open  BfSlwft  plateatu  Below 
is  the  NarbadI  vaUejTt  <uul  farther  south  the  .numntainous 
forest-dad  icigion,  in  which  the  Ail-R&jpur,  BarwSnl,  and 
Jobat  States  lie,  known  as  Bhilwfim  or  the  'Bhll  country,'  a 
wild  and  sparse^  inhabited  tract  The  famous  stronghold  of 
Mamdu,  the  Buddhist  caves  of  Bach,  and  the  sacred  hill  of 
Bftwangaja  near  BarwamI,  are  situated  in  this  charge,  while 
numerous  ruined  forts,  mosques,  and  palaces,  now  buried  deep 
in  jungle^  testify  to  its  piosperity  and  importance  in  Mughal 
da]rs^  when  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Bijigarh  $arkar  of  the 
5«Mof  Bffllwi. 

The  population  in  1901  was  547»546^  of  whom  Hindus  num* 
bered  257,408,  or  47  per  cent;  Animists,  950^043,  or 
46  per  cent ;  Musalmins,  29,895,  or  5  per  cent ;  and  Jains, 
9,731.  The  density  is  75  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
Agency  contains  three  towns,  Dhar  (17,793),  BarwanI 
(^277X       KuKSHi  (5i402);  and  3,031  vilbges. 

The  diaige  was  origiittlly  divided  into  two  sections,  known 
as  the  Bhd  and  Deputy  Bhll  Agencies,  with  head-quarters  at 
Bhop^war  and  Minpur  respectively.  In  1857,  after  the 
Political  officer's  residence  at  Bhop&war  was  destroyed  by  the 
mutineers,  the  head^iuarters  were  removed  to  Sardtrpur,  when 
the  officer  oommandiog  the  Bhll  Corps  was  entrusted  with  the 
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political  control  of  the  Agency.  The  civil  work  later  oo 
proved  too  heavy,  and  a  separate  Political  oflloer  mis  con- 
sidered necessary.  In  iS8a,  therefore,  the  Bhil  and  Deputy 
Bhll  Agencies  were  amalgamated,  and  a  r^lar  Agency  was 
constituted  with  head-quarters  at  Sardftrpur.  Following  the 
creation,  in  1899,  of  the  Indore  Residency,  all  but  three  of  the 
Indore  State  parganas^  formerly  included  in  this  charge*  were 
transferred  to  the  Resident  in  1904.  In  1901  the  Blgaud 
pargana  of  Dewas,  made  over  to  the  British  Government  for 
administrative  purposes  in  x8s8,  was  tiansfened  to  the  Indoie 
Agency.  The  charge  now  comprises  the  treaty  State  of  Dhar  ; 
the  mediatized  States  of  Jhabua,  Barwami,  Au-Rajpi-r, 
and  Jobat;  eighteen  guaranteed  Thakurftts  and  BhIlmiSts, 
the  latter  holding  chiefly  from  the  DhSr  State ;  the  three  Indore 
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Nora.— The  ar^-as  of  No*.  6-15,  17,  ai. 
State*  of  Db^,  Gwalior,  and  Indore. 
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parganas  of  Chikalda,  Lawanl(see  Nimar  Zila),  and  Petlawad 
(see  Imuore  Zila)  ;  the  Gwalior  dibLrici  of  Am  j  her  a  ;  and  the 
British  district  of  Manpur.  None  of  the  guaranteed  estates  of 
this  Agency  receives  any  allowance  from,  or  pays  any  tribute 
to,  the  British  Government. 

The  Political  Ageni  exercises  the  powers  of  District  Magis- 
tratc  and  a  Court  of  Sessions  within  Uic  li nuts  of  his  charge, 
except  in  States  where  such  powers  are  exercised  by  the  chiefs, 
and  also  on  that  portion  of  the  Godhra-Ratlam  branch  of  the 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  which  paries 
through  the  JhSbua  State  east  of  the  Mahl  river. 

The  Agra-Bombay  and  Mhow-Nimach  high  roads  and  the 
Katlftm-Godhia  bianch  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India  Railway  traverse  the  diazge. 

The  Agency  comprises  the  States,  portions  of  States,  and 
estates  shoim  in  the  table  on  the  previous  page. 

BhSr  State.^A  treaty  State  in  Central  India,  under  the 
BhopAwar  Agency,  lying  between  ai^  55'  and  25  23^  N.  and 
74°  41' and  76°  33'  B.  It  has  an  area  of  about  1,775  square 
miles,  of  which,  however,  329  square  miles  are  held  by  guaran- 
teed estate-holders,  1,446  square  miles  being  kkalM  or  directly 
under  the  Darbir.  The  territory  is  much  cut  up  by  interven- 
ing portions  of  other  States.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  old 
city  of  Dhibr,  loiig  famous  as  the  capital  of  the  Paiamfira 
Rftjputs.  The  country  falls  into  two  natural  divisions:  the 
high-level  tract  with  an  area  of  869  square  miles,  situated 
above  the  Vindhyan  scarp,  on  the  M9lwt  plateau;  and  the 
districts  which  lie  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  south  of  this 
isQge.  The  Karbadfi,  Mahl,  Chambal,  K2ll  Sind,  and  nume- 
rous tributaries  of  these  streams  flow  through  the  State. 

A  complete  geological  survey  has  not  as  yet  been  carried 
out  The  greater  part  of  the  country  lies  in  the  Deocan  trap 
area;  but  the  Nimanpur  pargana,  which  constitutes  what  is 
known  to  geologists  as  the  Dhar  forest  area,  presents  many 
interesting  and  varied  features.  The  northern  part  of  this 
area  is  formed  of  tmp^  underlaid  by  rocks  of  the  Lameta  series. 
The  extraordinary  uniformity  of  the  rocks  met  with,  and  the 
absence  of  all  prominent  physical  features  to  mark  their 
boundaries,  point  to  its  having  been  a  very  ancient  land  surface, 
which  was  reduced  to  an  almost  flat  plain  before  the  under- 
lying Lametas  had  been  deposited.  The  trap  and  other  softer 
rocks  were  afterwards  removed  by  denudation  and  exposed  the 
old  surface.  In  the  south  of  this  rcginn  the  Vindhyans  are 
particularly  well  shown.   At  Dhardi  village  (22^  19'  N.  and 
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76**  25'  E  )  tlie  isarl)adfi  leaps  over  a  ledge  of  shale  and  ria« 
worked  tlie  underlying  sandstone  into  pot-holes,  in  which,  after 
the  river  has  subsided,  large  numbers  of  pebbles  are  found 
beautifully  polished  by  contact  with  each  other  at  the  sides  of 
the  excavation.  The  stones  consist  mostly  of  Bijftwar  jaspers, 
agates,  diorite,  and  sandstone  pebbles,  whkh  are  much  Mugjit 
afker  by  pilgrims*  who  set  up  the  laiger  stones  as  SmgamSn  In 
the  centre  of  the  tract  is  a  huge  oatcrop  of  Bijawar  sandstone^ 
mixed  with  a  white  oonglomenUe  of  quartz  and  a  chetty  lime- 
stone underbid  with  gneiss.  By  tu  the  most  remaikable  rocks 
in  this  area,  however,  are  the  columnar  basalts  found  in  Intru- 
sive dikes.  These  cohmms  are  horiaootal,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  walls  of  the  dikes.  At  Sitftban  village  (aa*  32'  N.  and 
75*  22'  E.)  one  of  these  dikes  forms  an  almost  rectilinesl 
ridge  s^  miles  long,  riring  to  about  aoo  feet  above  the  plain 
and  striking  east  and  west  Its  summit  is  of  very  unusual 
appearance,  being  covered  with  huge  six-^ided  prismatic 
columns  stacked  one  upon  the  other  with  perfect  regolait^ 
and  quite  loose.  Many  of  the  rocks  in  this  area  yield  good 
buildiiig  material,  especially  the  Lameta  sandstones,  while  the 
limestones  are  burnt  for  lime.  Slates  of  good  quali^  could  be 
cut  in  the  BijXwars.  Iron  ores  abound  and  were  formerly 
smelted,  as  is  ^own  by  the  remains  of  old  workings  and  iaige 
depodts  of  slag. 

The  flora  consists  mainly  of  teak,  bbck  -wood  {Daidergfa  dad' 
folia),  saj  {Tcrminalia  tomentosa\  iendu  {Diospyros  tomtniosd). 
sadad  {Ougania  dalher^ioides\  and  anjan  {HardwidUa  binata\ 
with  undergroMTth  of  Grewia^  PkyUantkuSt  Zizyphus^  and  IVoad-^ 
fordia.  Tigers,  leopards,  sdmdar  (Cervus  unkoior),  and  other 
wild  animals  are  met  with  in  the  jungles,  while  small  game 
is  plentiful. 

The  climate  of  the  M5lw5  plateau  section  fa  very  temperate ; 
in  the  Nimir  section  below  the  Vindhyas  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature is  experienced  during  the  summer  months,  while  the 
cold  season  is  of  short  duration.  The  following  table  gives 
the  average  mean  temperatures  (in  degrees  F.)  of  the  three 
representative  seasons : — 


■ 

Cold  season, 
OctolxT  to 

Hot  season, 
Feliruary  to 
May. 

Rainy  season, 
junc  to 
Sepiembeif. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mia. 

Max. 

Mn. 

Nimlr  .      .  . 

74-4 
940 

59 
68 

101*4 
113.7 

87.8 
97.0 

98*1 

763 
68-7 
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The  annual  rainfall  for  the  two  natural  diinsiOfis  during 
the  last  thirteen  years  averaged  26  inches  for  the  Milwft 
section  and  25  inches  for  Nimar. 

The  chiefs  of  Dhfir  arc  i'onwar  }>Iaj:a.Lhas,  claiming  descent 
from  the  great  I'aramara  clan  of  Rajputs  who  ruled  over 
Malwa  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century.    TIil  Para- 
m^ras  were  driven  out  by  the  Muhammadans,  a  section  ol  the 
clan  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  Deccan.    From  this  section 
the  present  Mariltha  Ponwllrs  trace  their  descent    In  1560 
Dhar  fell  to  Akbar  and  was  included  in  the  S&ak  of  M&lwa. 
In  1690  the  MaiSthAs  crossed  the  Naibadft  for  the  first  time 
and  plundered  the  town  and  district  of  Dhaiampuil  bebnging 
to  this  State ;  and  from  this  time  it  was  never  free  fix)m  their 
depredations.   In  1723  the  NizSm  resigned  the  governorship 
of  MilwS,  and  was  succeeded  in  1734  by  Gtrdhar  Bahadur, 
whose  vigorous  qpposation  to  the  MariUhfis  deUyed  the  cstab- 
fishment  of  their  power  in  Central  India.   UdAjl  PonwSr,  an 
officer  in  the  pai^ah  or  body-guard  of  the  Sfttiba  RljS,  Sahfl, 
came  to  the  front  about  this  time^  and  in  1733  had  established 
himself  temporarily  in  Dhbv      was  driven  out  on  the  arrival 
of  Girdhar  BahSdur.  In  1729-30^  however,  he  managed  to 
defeat  both  Girdhar  and  his  successor  DAya  Bahadur,  and  thus 
finally  cleared  the  way  for  the  Marftthft  ascendancy.   In  1743 
Peshwt  formally  confirmed  Anand  Rao  Ponwftr  in  the  fief 
of  Dhar  by  somi,  Anand  Rao  I  now  became  one  of  the 
chief  rulers  of  Central  India,  holding  considerable  dominioDS 
and  sharing  iNtith  Holkar  and  Sxndhia  the  rule  of  Malwa. 
Maloolm  remarks  it  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
success  of  the  Bfaiathas  should,  by  making  Dbar  the  capital  of 
Anand  Rao  and  his  descendants,  have  restored  the  sovereignQr 
of  a  race  who  seven  centuries  before  had  been  expelled  from 
the  government  of  that  city  and  country. 

Anand  Rao  died  in  1749  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jaswant  Rao,  who  was  killed  at  Panlpat  in  the  battle  with 
Ahmad  Shih  Durrani  (1761).  His  minor  son  Khande  Rao 
succeeded,  the  management  of  the  State  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Deccani  Brahman,  Madho  Rao  Orekar.  From  this 
time  the  power  of  the  State  commenced  to  decline.  In  1774 
the  Peshwa  Raghoba  was  obliged  to  send  his  wife,  Anandi  Bai, 
to  the  Dhar  fort  for  safety.  The  territory  wns  at  onre  overrun 
by  Raghoba 's  opponents,  who  desisted  only  on  the  surrender 
of  Anandi  Bai,  and  her  infant  son  Bilji  Rao,  afterwards  the 
last  of  the  Peshwas.  In  1782  Khande  Rao  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Anand  Rao  XL    The  latter  was 
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dcairous  of  conducting  personally  the  administration  of  his 
State.  This  did  not,  however,  suit  the  schemes  of  the  minister. 
Rang  Rao  Orekar,  who  made  over  the  country  to  the  mercies 
of  Sindhia.  Sindhia  overran  it  with  bis  troops  and  seized  large 
portions  of  its  temtories.  The  State  was  at  this  time  shorn  of 
all  its  outlying  districts,  and  on  the  death  of  Anand  Rao»  which 
oocuried  at  this  jtmctuie,  would,  but  for  the  heroic  defence  of 
the  Dbflr  fort  by  his  widow,  the  courageous  Maina  Bai,  have 
been  deprived  of  the  whole  of  iu  possessions. 

The  Pindflri  raids  and  general  lawlessness  of  Central  India 
during  this  period  at  length  reduced  DhSr  to  the  last  eitreinit>% 
so  that  in  1819,  when  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Briti^ 
Government,  it  consisted  only  of  the  capital  and  country  imme> 
diatdy  round  it,  with  a  revenue  of  Rs.  35,000.  On  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  the  districts  of  Berasift  (see  Bhopal  State)  and 
Badnftwar  were  restored.  Rfim  Chandra  Rao,  who  bad  suc- 
ceeded Anand  Rao,  died  in  1833,  and  was  followed  by  Jaswant 
Rao  II,  adopted  from  another  branch  of  the  house.  He  died 
of  cholera  early  in  1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted 
son  Anand  Rao  III,  a  boy  of  thirteen.  Anand  Rao  was  too 
youQg  to  manage  the  State  in  these  troublous  times;  The 
actual  rulers  were  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  lebellioo,  and 
the  State  was  confiscated,  but  was  ultimately  restored  in 
i860,  with  the  exception  of  the  Berasifi  pargana^  which  had 
been  given  to  Bhopal.  In  1877  Anand  Rao  received  the 
personal  title  of  Maharaja  and  the  K.C.S.I.,  and  in  1883  the 
further  decoration  of  C.I.E.  was  conferred  on  him.  He  died 
in  1898,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  the  present 
chief,  Udaji  Rao  Ponwftr,  who  was  born  in  1886  and  is  still 
(1906)  a  minor,  the  administration  being  conducted  by  a 
Superintendent  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Political 
Agent.  The  chief  has  the  titles  of  His  Highness  and  R2ji, 
and  receives  a  salute  of  15  guns. 

The  State  of  Dhar  is  possessed  of  many  architectural  and 
archaeological  treasures,  among  which  the  old  fort  of  Mandu 
stands  first.  i  liciL  are  also  at  Dhar  Town  many  remains 
of  both  the  MulKmimadan  and  earlier  Hindu  periods,  while 
several  ancient  records  of  the  greatest  interest  have  been  dis- 
covered among  them.  At  Dharampiiri  (22°  9'  N.  and  75^^  21 
E.),  on  the  NarbadS,  some  temples  of  the  mediaeval  period 
possess  considerable  architectural  merit. 

The  population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was  :  (1881) 
149,244,  (i89r)  169,474,  and  (1901)  142,115.  It  decreased 
by  16  per  cent  during  the  last  decade.    The  density  of 
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population  is  80  persons  {)er  square  mile.  There  are  two 
towns  in  the  State,  Dn7\R  ([KjpuUuion,  17,792),  the  capital, 
and  KuKSHi  (5,402)  ,  and  514  villages.  Hindus  number 
93>7S7,  or  66  per  cent.  ;  Animists,  32,6  :;o,  or  23  per  cent.; 
Musalmins,  12,648,  or  9  per  cent.  ,  and  Jams,  2,987. 

The  principal  tribes  and  castes  are  Bhlls,  who  number 
^8,507,  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  Bhilalas, 
10,840;  Rajputs,  12,381;  Kunbis,  9,744;  and  Brahmans, 
8,490.  The  prevailing  speech  consists  of  Bhll  dialects,  spoken 
t»y  43i8oo  persons,  or  30  per  cent ;  Hindi,  by  39,300,  or 
28  per  oent.;  and  Mftlwi,  by  33,532,  or  24  per  cent.  About 
56  per  cent  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture, 
13  per  cent  by  geneml  labour,  and  30  per  cent  by  industrial 
occupations. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  has  a  chapel,  hospital, 
and  school  in  the  chief  town,  and  58  Christians  were  retiuned 
in  1901,  almost  all  of  whom  were  Bhds. 

The  soil  on  the  high-level  tract  is  of  the  high  fertility  com- 
mon in  Mslwft.  In  the  lower  tract  most  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  jungle,  and,  except  for  the  land  lying  immediately 
along  the  river-bed,  is  not  of  any  great  value  from  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view. 

The  1,446  miles  of  the  khalsa  area  are  distributed  thus: 
594  square  miles,  or  41  per  cent,  are  cultivated,  of  which 
26  square  miles  are  irrigable ;  381  square  miles  are  covered 
with  forest ;  304  square  miles  are  cultivable  but  not  cultivated ; 
and  267  square  miles  are  uncultivable  waste. 

Of  the  total  cropped  area, occupies  197  square  miles, 
or  35  per  cent  j  wheat  ti8  square  miles,  or  si  per  cent. ; 
maiae  48  square  miles,  gram  33,  other  pulses  31,  HI  25,  b&jra 
23,  rice  3,  linseed  9,  cotton  47,  and  poppy  8  square  miles. 
The  land  under  cultivation  has  increased  by  6  per  cent  since 
1890,  and  but  for  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  famine  of 
1 899-1900  would  certainly  have  increased  to  a  still  greater 
extent.  The  area  occupied  by  forest  is  very  considerable,  and 
much  of  the  timber  is  of  great  value.  Since  i8g6  the  forests 
have  been  under  the  management  of  a  trained  Forest  officer, 
and  yielded  a  net  gain  to  the  State  of  Rs.  5,000  m  1903. 
The  prevalent  trees  arc  skisham  {Z>a//>e'rx^ia  Sissm),  Hya 
{Pter(Karpus  Marsupiuni),  sadad  {Termtna/i'a  totmntosa)^ 
anjan  {Hardwtckia  binata\  and  haldu  (Adina  cordifolia). 
Another  tree  met  with  in  large  numbers  in  Dh5r  and  on  the 
Mandu  fort  is  the  Adansonia  digitata^  the  baobab  of  Living- 
stone, called  by  natives  Khurdsani^  under  the  impression  that 
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it  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  Khiijf  ktngis  from  Khodl^ 
It  would  actually  appear  to  have  been  introduced  hero 
MahmOd  Khiljl  I  of  MllwS. 

The  State  fonnerly  produced  a  considerable  amount  of  inn 
from  local  ores,  but  the  industry  has  died  out  A  certain 
amount  of  building  stone  is  still  quanied  and  eiported. 

Giain,  cotton,  and  opium  form  the  chief  commercial  pio- 
ducts^  being  exported  to  Indoie  and  Mhow.  A  Government 
d^pdt  for  the  weighing  of  ofnum  has  been  established  at  Dhir. 
The  average  number  of  chests  passing  the  scales  during  the 
last  twenty  years  was  752,  realising  4*7  lakhs  in  the  export 
duty  levied  by  the  British  Government  In  1904-5,  578 
chests  passed  the  scales.  A  State  duty  of  Rs.  20  per  chest  is 
also  levied,  bringing  in  an  average  income  of  Rs.  8,700. 

The  State  contains  178  miles  of  metalled  roads,  the  chief 
being  those  from  Dh^U-  to  Lebhad,  joining  the  Mhow-Nlmadi 
road  ;  from  Dhar  to  DudhI,  joining  the  Agra-Bombay  road ; 
and  a  branch  road  to  N&lcha  and  Mindu.  A  new  road  from 
Dh&r  to  Nagda,  joining  the  Mhow-Nlmach  road,  is  neartng 
completion.  A  regular  State  postal  department  existed  up  to 
1 90 1,  employing  a  local  issue  of  stamps  ;  the  State  system  was 
then  amalgamated  with  the  British  department,  which  now 
maintains  twenty- five  post  offices,  including  combined  post  and 
telegrnijh  ottices  at  i  )har  and  KukshT. 

The  State  is  divided  for  administraiive  purposes  into  six 
parganaSy  with  head-quarters  at  Dhar,  Badnawar,  Sundard 
(in  the  Bhopal  Agency),  Kukshi,  Nimanpur,  and  DharampurL 
They  include  256  kMIsa  villages  directly  under  the  DarbSr, 
and  258  villages  which  have  been  alienated  in  various 
holdings. 

When  excrcismg  powers,  the  chief,  under  ihe  treaty  of  1819, 
has  control  of  all  civil  judicial  and  ordinary  administrative 
matters.  There  are  twenty-two  feudatones,  ni  whom  thirteen 
hold  under  a  guarantee  from  the  I5niish  Government,  but 
wiihin  whose  territory  the  Dhar  Darbar  exercises  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  These  have  certain  judicial  {xjwers 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  lioldings,  but  such  powers  are 
held  subject  to  the  superior  control  of  the  Da.rbar.  Besides 
these  feudatories,  twenty  cii^lit  jagtrdars  possess  no  civil  or 
cnnuiuil  powers.  The  State  courts  are  constituted  on  the 
British  model,  and  the  British  codes  generally  arc  followed  as 
guides. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State,  excluding  that  of  the 
alienated  holdings  (2  lakhs),  amounts  to  about  9  lakhs»  of 
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which  5  5  lakhs  is  derived  from  land,  Rs,  11,000  from 
opium,  Rs.  So, 000  from  tnhutrs,  Rs.  30,000  excise, 
Rs.  26,000  from  forests,  and  Rs.  21,000  from  stamps.  The 
ordinar)'  expenses  amount  to  7  9  lakhs,  of  which  i'5  lakhs 
is  spent  on  the  chiefs  establishment,  1-3  lakhs  on  collection 
of  revenue,  Rs,  49,000  on  police,  Rs.  53,000  on  general 
admuustmtioii,  Rs.  sa^ooo  on  f<msts»  Rs.  19^000  on  medical, 
and  Rs.  16,000  on  education. 

The  average  incidence  of  the  land  revenue  demand  is 
Rs.  2-7-4  per  acre  of  cultivated  land  and  15  amias  per  acre  of 
total  area.  The  fertile  soil  of  the  plateau  area  produces 
Rs.  3-14-^  to  Rs.  1-4-0  an  acre^  while  in  the  hilly  tiact  the 
rates  vaiy  from  Rs.  z-8-o  to  8  annas.  The  present  system  of 
assessment  is  based  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  proximity  to 
villages,  and  capability  of  inigation.  Rates  vaxy  from  Rs.  17 
to  Rs.  3-S-o  an  acre  for  irrigated  land,  and  fiom  Rs.  3-3-0 
to  Rs.  z*9-o  for  'dry'  land,  exclusive  of  the  perquisites  of 
the  paiwariSi  paids^  and  village  oflSdals. 

Dhir  formerly  paid  Rs.  30,000  per  annum  as  contribution 
to  the  Mfllwt  Bhfi  Corps.  Since  i88r  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  Rs.  6,600  has  been  paid,  the  remainder  having  been 
*^p«**>'*^  by  the  surrender  of  Government  promissory  notes, 
aggregating  3  lakhs. 

The  Dhir  Darbftr  never  had  a  silver  coinage.  Up  to  1887 
copper  coins  were  minted,  but  in  that  year  the  British  currency 
was  substituted,  a  special  coin  with  the  addition  of  the  words 
*Dhar  State'  being  struck  at  the  Calcutta  Mint  In  1895 
the  British  rupee  was  made  legal  tender  throughout  the 
State. 

A  small  force  of  regulars  and  irregulars  is  maintained.  The 
former,  who  are  employed  for  guard  and  escort,  number 

53  cavalry,  200  infantry,  and  19  artiller}'men  with  5  guns. 
There  are  also  245  irregulars,  who  assist  in  police  work. 
A  force  of  317  regular  police  is  maintained,  assisted  by 
895  rural  police  {chank'idars)  for  village  watch  and  waid. 
A  Central  jail  is  kepi  up  at  Dhar. 

In  1850  the  first  school  was  opened  for  boys,  and  in  1864 
one  for  girls  was  added.  In  1872  a  re^njlar  educational 
department  was  founded.  In  1881  it  supervised  20  schools, 
while  44  we  re  kept  up  by  the  Darbar  in  1905,  with  1,670 
pupils,  including  1 27  girls,  besides  30  private  schools  with 
600  piij  ils.  Among  the  last  is  a  girls'  school  belonging  to  the 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  opened  in  1898.  There  are 
two  printing  presses,  one  private  and  the  other  a  State  press 
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which  prints  reports^  a  certain  nmnber  of  bookSi  and  the  DhSr 
Gasetiey  an  of&aal  issue. 

Medical  institutions  indude  tiniteen  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, the  first  having  been  opened  in  1854*  In  1902-5 
the  number  of  persons  suocessfuUy  vaodnated  was  a,i  14,  gmog 
a  proportion  of  15  per  z,ooo  of  the  population.  Vaccination 
is  not  compulsory,  but  is  steadily  growing  in  popularly. 

A  regular  survey  for  revenue  purposes  was  carried  out  in 
1902-4,  and  dealt  chiefly  with  iJiSlsa  villages. 

Dhir  Town. — Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same  name^ 
In  Central  India,  situated  in  as*  36' N.  and  in  75*  19'  33 
miles  by  road  from  Mhow  on  the  RftjputSna-Milwfl  R^lway, 
and  1,908  feet  above  sea-level.  The  name  is  usually  derived 
from  Dhartt  Nagarij  the  '  city  of  sword-blades.'  The  site  is 
picturesque^  the  town  lyii^  somewhat  lower  than  the  sur< 
rounding  country,  its  numerous  lakes  and  many  shady  trees 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barren  yellow  downs  which 
enfold  it  on  all  sides.  In  the  centre^  towering  over  the  city, 
stands  a  fort  built  of  a  fine  red  sandstone.  The  older  part  of 
the  city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  of  Muhammadan  type, 
while  a  rampart-like  mound  lying  just  beyond  the  wall  and 
called  the  Dhul  Kot  possibly  represents  the  still  more  ancient 
fortification  of  Hindu  times. 

The  town  is  an  old  one,  and  was  for  about  five  centuries  the 
capital  of  the  Paramara  chiefs  of  Malwa.  The  first  capit;il  of 
the  dynasty  was  UrjAiN  ;  but  VaiDsinha  II,  the  fifth  prince  of 
the  line,  at  the  end  ot  the  ninth  century  moved  to  Dhir,  which 
became  from  this  time  actually,  if  not  nominally,  the  capital 
of  Malwa,  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Paramara 
clan.  Ujjain  appears,  however,  to  have  been  still  recog- 
nized as  the  capital,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  After  the  accession  of  Kaja  Bhoj,  however,  Dhir 
assumed  the  first  place.  During  the  rule  of  Munja  Vakpati 
(974-95),  Smdhuraja  (995-1010),  and  Bhoj  (1010-53),  Dliar 
was  recognized  throughout  India  as  a  seat  of  learning,  these 
monarchs,  themselves  liicrary  composers  and  no  mean  scholars, 
being  great  patrons  of  literature,  who  drew  all  the  talent  of 
India  to  their  courts.  Dhar  suffered  the  usual  vicissitudes  of 
cities  in  those  days,  its  security  depending  on  the  power  of  its 
rulers  to  resist  aggression.  It  was  sacked  by  Jaya  Sinha,  the 
ChSlukya  kix^  of  Anhilvida  PUan,  in  loao  ]  and  by  Someshvaia, 
the  Western  Chfilukya  kinig^  in  1040,  when  Bhoj  was  forced 
to  flee. 

During  the  Muhammadan  period  it  became  known  as  Flkfin 
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Dhar,  owing  apparently  to  the  numerous  Mulunnmadan  saints 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  place  ;  and  many  of  their 
tombs  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  firsi  appearance  of  Muham- 
madans  in  DhSr  was  in  1300,  wlicn  Ala-ud  din  subdued  all 
Malwfl  as  fiff  as  Dhar.  Ten  years  later,  Malik  Kalur,  Ala-ud- 
dln's  great  general,  halted  at  Dhar,  then  evidently  in  Muham- 
madan  hands,  on  his  return  from  defeating  Ramdeo  of 
Deogiri.  During  the  great  fiuune  which  raged  in  1344, 
Muhammad  bin  Ti^Uak  halted  at  DhSr,  and  found  that  the 
whole  country  was  desolate  and  that  the  posts  had  all  left 
the  roads.  In  1399  DO&war  KhSn  was  made  governor  of 
the  skikk  of  DhSr  and  soon  became  practically  independent, 
bis  son  and  successor  Hoshang  Shah  being  the  first  of  the 
Muhammadan  kings  of  Mfilwfl.  DhSr  at  this  time  became 
second  in  importance  to  MandUi  which  Hoshang  ShSh  made 
his  capitaL 

Under  Akbar,  DhSr  became  the  chief  town  of  a  makSl  in  the 
Mandu  sarkar  of  the  Siiah  of  Malwft.  In  1598  Akbar,  while 
directing  the  invasion  of  the  Deccan,  stopped  at  Dhir  seven 
days,  a  fact  recorded  on  the  iron  pillar  at  the  Lftt  Masjid.  In 
1658  the  fort  was  held  by  the  troops  of  DM  Shikob,  then 
engaged  in  his  struggle  with  Aurangzeb ;  on  the  approach  of 
Aurangzeb  they  evacuated  it  and  joined  the  army  of  Jaswant 
Singh)  which  was  defeated  two  months  biter  at  Fatehabfid. 
It  passed  finally  from  the  Mughals  to  the  MaiftthSs  in  1730. 

The  population  in  1901  was  17,792,  Hindus  forming  75 
per  cent,  and  Musalmans  19  per  cent.  Christians  numbered  56, 
chiefly  native  converts  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission 
established  in  the  town. 

Dhar  is  the  principal  trade  centre  of  the  State,  a  considerable 
commerce  in  grain  and  opium  passing  through  its  markets  to 
Mhow  for  export  to  Bombay  and  elsewhere.  A  Government 
opium  d^p6t  for  the  payment  of  duty  is  situated  here. 

Many  buildings  of  interest,  both  Muhammadan  and  Hindu, 
may  be  seen  in  the  town,  several  of  which  have  yielded  ancient 
records  of  great  historical  importance.  The  fort,  which  stands 
on  a  small  elevation  to  the  north  of  the  town,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  (1325-51). 
The  first  distinct  reference  to  it  is  made  by  Barani,  who  states 
that  certain  large  sums  had  accumulated  at  Dec  giri  out  of  the 
revenue  collections  made  by  Katlagh  Khan  when  governor  in 
the  Deccan,  and  as  they  could  not  be  conveyed  as  far  as  Delhi, 
they  were  placed  in  Dharagir,  a  strong  fort,  then  under  the 
reprobate  governor  Aziz  Him&r.    1  he  fort  is  bistohcally 
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important  as  the  birthplace  of  iiaji  Rao  II,  the  last  of  the 
Pcshwas,  who  was  bom  here  in  1775,  and  whose  toy  well  is 
still  preserved.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  fort  was  seized 
by  Rohillas  and  other  mercenaries  in  the  employ  of  the  State, 
and  was  the  first  place  assaulted  in  Central  India  by  the 
Mhow  column.  After  a  bombardment  conducted  by  Geneni 
Stewart  which  lasted  six  days,  the  fort  was  foimd  to  be  emp^, 
the  enemy  having  escaped  to  Mandasor.  The  breach  dien 
made  is  still  visible,  though  partially  repaired.  The  following 
aie  the  chief  archaeological  remains  in  the  town. 

The  Lit  Masjid  was  erected  by  Dilftwar  RhSn  out  of  the 
remains  of  Jain  temples  in  1405,  and  takes  its  name  from  an 
iron  pillar  (/at)  which  is  lying  outside.  An  insciiption  upon 
the  pillar  states  that  Akbar  rested  here  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  reign  (1598).  The  origin  of  this  pillar  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  put  up  in  commemon- 
tion  of  a  victory,  probably  in  the  time  of  Aijuna  Varman 
Paramfira  (i  210-18).  JahSnglr  in  his  diaty  mentions  that 
SttltSn  Bahkdur  of  Gujarftt  wished  to  take  the  pillar  away,  but 
that  it  fell  and  broke  in  twa  It  was  originally  43  leet  high, 
but  now  lies  in  several  pieces. 

The  Kamftl  Maula  is  a  small  endosuie  containing  four 
tombs.  One  is  said  to  be  that  of  Mahmud  Khiljl  I  (i435'-69X 
the  other  is  that  of  Shaikh  Kamal  Maulvi.  Over  the  doorway 
is  a  handsome  blue  tile  with  an  inscription  in  Kufic  characters. 
Kamal-ud-din  was  a  follower  of  the  famous  saint  Niram-ud-din 
Auliya,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ala-ud-dm  (i  296-1316).  This 
mausoleum  was  built  in  1457  by  Mahmod  I  in  honour  of  his 
memory. 

Rftjft  Bhoj's  school  is  also  a  mosque  made  out  of  Hindu 
remains  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  Its  present 
title  is  a  misnomer,  derived  from  the  numerous  slabs  containing 
rules  of  Sanskrit  grammar  which  have  been  used  to  pave  the 
floor.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  temple,  probably  tluu 
mentioned  in  a  play  of  which  a  portion  was  discovered  here 
inscribed  on  stone  slabs  fixed  in  the  hack  of  the  mihrab.  The 
temple  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Sarasvati,  and  is  describetl 
as  the  ornament  of  the  84  squares  of  Dharanagarl.  On  two 
pillars  are  a  curious  epitome  (jf  Sanskrit  inflexional  termina- 
tions, cut  so  as  to  resemble  a  snake,  and  called  ^rpabandhi 
in  consequence. 

The  mausoleum  ol  Abdullah  Shdh  ChangSl  lies  to  the  south- 
west of  the  town  on  the  old  Hindu  rampart.  This,  the  oldest 
mausoleum  in  Uhar,  is  the  tomb  of  a  Muhammadan  saint  who 
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lived  in  the  time  of  R§ja  Bhoj  II  and  is  said  to  have  converted 
him  to  Muliamniiidanism.  South  of  tiie  town  stands  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Kalika,  situated  on  a  low  hill  overlooking  a 
picturr.s((ii^-  tank. 

'i'hc  Canadian  Presbyterum  Mission  has  a  chaj>el,  a  huspii.d, 
and  a  school  at  Dhar.  A  high  scliool  and  several  other 
schools,  a  public  librar>',  a  hospital,  a  </c7^- bungalow,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Polidcal  Agent,  and  combined  post  and  telegraph 
offices  are  also  situated  in  the  town. 

\Areha€oU^jkal  Suro^  R^ori  (1902-3) ;  Arehaeobgkal 
Survey  ef  Wesierm  India  Pngnss  keport  (1904-6) ;  Captain 
Barnes,  Journal  tf^  Bimbay  Bramh,  Royal  AsiaiU  sidetyt 
vol  xxi,  pp.  339-54]. 

Knksld.-— Town  and  head-quarters  of  the  parfsotna  of  the 
same  name  in  the  DhAr  State,  Ontral  India,  situated  in 
12^  13'  N.  and  74^  48^  E.,  93  miles  fay  road  from  Mhow  on 
the  RfljputSna-MalwS  Railway.  Population  (1901),  5,402. 
The  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  1,746  feet 
above  sea-leveL  It  stands  on  the  old  trade  route  between 
Gujarftt  and  MftlwS,  and  was  in  consequence  an  important 
place  until  the  opening  of  railways  and  new  roads  led  traffic 
into  other  channels.  Kukshi  fell  to  the  chie&  of  DhAr  in 
174^^  but  must  have  been  a  place  of  importance  long  before 
this,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ain^-Akban*  A  new 
melalled  road  leading  from  BarwSnl  to  BSgh  and  Amjhera 
passes  through  the  town.  Many  of  the  houses  are  large  and 
commodious,  but  a  severe  fire  by  which  the  town  was  ravaged 
in  1894  seriously  affected  its  appearance.  Kukshi  contains 
a  hospital,  a  school,  combined  post  and  tel^rapb  offices, 
a  cotton  press,  and  a  resthouse. 

Bl&ndu  (or  M^dogarh). — An  historic  fort  in  the  Dhar 
State»  Central  India,  situated  in  2%^  21^  N.  and  75°  26'  E., 
82  miles  from  Dhar  town,  on  the  summit  of  a  flat-topped  hill 
in  the  Vindhyan  range,  2,079       above  sea-level. 

M§ndu  must  have  been  a  stronghold  from  the  earliest  days, 
although  practically  nothing  is  known  of  its  history  previous  to 
Muhanimadan  times.  In  1304  it  was  taken  by  Ain-ul-mulk, 
and  just  a  centur)'  later  became  the  capital  of  the  Muhammadan 
kingdom  of  Malwa  under  Hoshang  Shah  Ghori  (1405-34). 
During  the  rule  of  the  Malwa  dynasty  MSndu  underwent  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  capital  towns  in  those  days,  being,  except 
for  fourtf  11  years  during  the  rule  of  Ghiyas-ud  din  Khilji 
(1475-1500),  constantly  the  scene  of  siege  and  battle. 

In  1531  M&lwa  was  annexed  to  Gujarat  by  Bahadur  Sh^h, 
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in  whose  possession  it  remained  until  he  was  defeated  in  1 535 
by  Humayun.  On  Hum^yOn's  retiiing  soon  after,  the  fort 
was  seized  by  one  Malla  KhSn,  who  assumed  independence 
under  the  title  of  KSdir  ShSh.  He  was  ousted  by  Sher  Shih  m 
i545>  >^'hen  MSndu,  with  the  rest  of  MIlwS,  was  placed  undtf 
his  general  Shujflat  (or  Shujftwal)  KhAn.  On  the  break  up  of 
the  Sflri  dynasty,  Shujiat  KhSn's  son  and  successor  BaySdd, 
better  known  as  BSz  Bahidur,  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  M  alwl 
and  assumed  independence.  He  is  best  temembeied  for  bis 
skin  in  music,  and  for  his  romantic  attachment  to  the  beautinil 
and  accomplished  singer  Rflpmati  of  S&iangpur.  In  1560- s 
Mflndu  was  finally  incorporated  in  the  Mti^ial  empire,  and 
became  the  head-quarters  of  a  sarkSr  in  the  SUhak  of  Maini. 
Akbar  visited  MSndu  in  1564  and  again  in  1598.  In  1585  the 
English  merchant  and  traveller  Fitch  visited  the  fort  The 
emperor  JahAngir  stayed  at  MSndu  for  some  months  in  x6i6 
and  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  describes  bis 
sojourn  there  at  some  length.  JahSng^  also  gives  a  long 
account  of  the  visit  in  his  diary,  and  notes  that  he  had  the  old 
palaces  repaired  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  retinue  at  a 
cost  of  three  lakhs.  Wild  animals  abounded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  beautiful  NOr  Jah^n  herself  shot  four  tigers, 
a  fact  which  roused  the  emperor's  admiration.  He  visited 
Mandu  again  in  1630.  In  1625  prince  Khurram  (Shah  Jahan), 
when  in  rebellion  against  his  father,  took  refuge  in  MAndu. 
In  1696  the  Marftthfis  held  the  town,  but  only  for  a  time, 
the  country  not  passing  finally  to  the  present  Dhar  &mily 
till  1732. 

The  fort  is  formed  of  the  entire  hill,  round  which  runs  a 
battlemented  wall  nearly  23  miles  in  circuit.  Inside  are 
numerous  buildings,  mosques,  palaces,  tombs,  and  dwelling- 
houses,  all  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decay,  but  many  of  them 
magnificent  specimens  of  Pathan  architecture.  Akbar  ap[>ears 
to  have  destroyed  a  large  number  of  the  buildmgs  to  render 
the  place  less  attrnctive  to  his  rebel  subjects,  Jahangir  states 
that  his  father  look  six  months  to  rafiture  the  tort,  when  he 
caused  the  gateways,  towers,  and  ramparts,  with  the  city  withm, 
to  be  dismantled  and  laid  in  ruins.  The  usual  entrance  is  by 
the  Garl  Darwaza  (*  carriage  gate  ')  on  the  north  side  close  to 
the  Delhi  Gate.  The  fort  has  ten  gates,  several  ot  which  bear 
inscriptions  referring  to  their  erection  or  repair.  Just  beyond 
the  Garl  Darwaza  the  road  leads  to  a  beautiful  collection  of 
ruined  fialaces,  built  by  the  Khilji  rulers  of  Milwa  and  enclosed 
within  a  wall.    The  principal  buildings  inside  this  enclosure 
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are  the  Hindola  Mahal,  a  massively  built  structure  wiih  steeply 
sloping  buttresses,  containing  a  great  hall,  very  suggestive  of 
the  dining-hall  of  an  Oxford  college,  and  the  picturesque 
Jahaz  Mahal  ('ship  palace'),  so  called  from  its  overhanging 
a  lake.  To  the  north  of  this  enclosure  stands  the  oldest 
mosque  on  the  bill,  built  of  fragments  of  Jain  temples  by 
Diltwar  KhSn  in  1405.  Next  come  the  jSma  Masjid  and 
tomb  of  Hoshang  Shah,  the  two  finest  buildings  in  tiiefort  now 
standing.  The  great  mosque  is  a  splendid  example  of  Pathin 
architectuiei  of  simple  grandeur  and  massive  strength.  It  was 
founded  by  Hoshang  ShSh  and  completed  in  the  year  1454* 
Opposite  b  a  mound  of  debris,  in  which  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  marble  tomb  have  been  discovered,  probably  that 
of  Mahmad  Khiljl  L  When  complete,  it  must  have  surpassed 
every  other  building  on  the  hilL  Beside  it  stand  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Tower  of  Victory,  seven  storeys  high,  raised  by 
Mahmad  in  1443,  in  commemoration  of  his  victoiy  over  RSnft 
Kflmbha  of  Chitor.  The  nature  of  the  victory  may  be  gathered 
from  the  iact  that  Kflmbha  erected  the  iamous  tower  on  Chitor 
fort  in  1448,  in  memoiy  of  his  success  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  tomb  cf  Hoshang  Shflh  stands  beside  his  mosqu&  It  is 
a  magnificent  marble-domed  mausoleum,  which  in  its  massive 
simplicity  and  dim>lighted  roughness  is  a  suitable  resting-place 
for  a  great  warrior.  Not  far  beyond  these  lies  the  mosque  of 
Malik  Mughls,  the  fiither  of  MahmQd  I.  It  was  built  in  143a 
from  the  remains  of  other  buildings,  and,  though  somewhat 
damaged,  is  still  a  very  fine  building,  both  in  its  proportions 
and  delicate  finish.  The  remaining  buildings  of  importance 
are  the  palaces  of  6^  Bahadur  and  Kfipmati.  The  former 
stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  scarp  of  the  hill,  the  latter  on 
its  very  edge.  The  view  from  the  roof  of  Rupmatl's  palace  is 
a  magnificent  one.  Below  lies  the  broad  stream  of  the  sacred 
Narbad.l,  its  fertile  valley  lined  with  fields  of  wheat  and  poppy, 
while  to  the  south  the  long  line  of  the  forest-covered  Satpuras 
stretch  ridge  behind  ridge  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Tapti  river 
beyond.  Among  these  hills  the  sacred  peak  of  Bawangaja 
(see  Barwani)  stands  conspicuous. 

[C.  Harris,  The  Ruins  of  Af a ndoo  {i?)6o)  ;  Bombay  Gazeficer, 
vol.  i,  Part  ii,  pp.  352-84  ;  Captain  Barnes,  Journal  of  the 
Jiombay  Braruh^  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  xxi,  pp.  355-91  ] 

Jhd.bua. — A  guaranteed  chiefship  under  the  Bhopawar 
Agency,  Central  India,  lying  between  22°  28'  and  23°  14'  N. 
and  74°  20'  and  75°  19'  K.,  with  an  area  of  1,336  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kushalgarh  State  of  the 
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RajpuLina  Agency ;  on  the  south  by  the  Jobat  State  ;  on  ihe 
east  by  All-Rajpur  and  Dhar ,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Panch 
Mahals  District  of  Bombay.  The  State  lies  wholly  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  Malwa  known  as  Rath,  which  is  fonned 
by  the  branch  of  the  Vindhyas  that  strikes  northwards  tomrds 
Udaipur  and  constitutes  the  western  boundaiy  of  the  MUwt 
plateau.  A  succession  of  forest-dad  ridges  run  generally  north 
and  soatli,  traversed  by  numcfous  streams  whidi  flow  into  the 
Anas,  a  tributary  of  the  Mahl  The  climate  throughout  most 
of  tfie  State  is  subject  to  greater  extremes  than  are  met  with  on 
the  more  open  tend  of  the  liilllwft  platean.  The  annual  rain- 
&1I  avenges  about  30  inches. 

The  State  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  town,  founded  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  a  notorious  fteebooter,  Jhabbu  Naik, 
of  the  LabhanA  caste.  The  present  ruler  is  a  Rftthor  Rftjput, 
descended  from  Bllr  Singh,  filth  son  of  Jodha,  the  founder  of 
Jodhpur  tn  RAjputftoa.  This  biandi  of  the  fiunily  rose  to 
fiivour  at  Delhi,  and  acquired  Badniwsr  in  Maiwft  in  fief  in 
1584.  Kesho  Dls,  son  of  BhfmSn  Singh,  who  then  held 
Badnftwar,  was  attached  to  the  retinue  of  prince  Sallm,  who, 
on  his  accession  as  the  emperor  JahSngXr,  employed  him  to 
subdue  the  turbulent  fireebooters  infesting  die  south-western 
districts  of  Mftlwa.  After  suppressing  these  gangs,  Kesho  Dis 
obtained  possession  of  their  lands.  In  1607  he  was  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  nobility  by  the  emperor,  but  died  the 
same  year,  poisoned  by  his  son  and  heir.  From  this  time 
onwards  the  State  was  subjected  to  much  internal  disturbance, 
the  confusion  being  greatly  increased  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Marath^  in  1722;  and  the  next  year  the  State  was 
formally  placed  under  the  management  of  Holkar  during  the 
minority  of  the  chief.  In  181 7  the  revenues  were  merely 
nominal,  owing  principally  to  Mar&thd  oppression,  though, 
sinf^ularly  enough,  Holkar  left  the  collection  and  payment  of 
the  chauth  or  fourth  part  of  the  revenue  which  was  his  due  to 
thejhabua  officials.  During  the  settlement  of  Malwa  by  Sir 
John  Malroliu  the  State  was  guaranteed  to  the  family.  Raji 
Gopal  Smgh  (1840-94),  though  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  rendcrLii  frood  service  in  assisting 
the  fugitives  from  Bhopawar,  in  recognition  of  which  he  was 
presented  with  a  khilat  of  Rs.  12,500  in  value.  In  1865,  how- 
ever, he  permitted  a  prisoner  confined  under  suspicioii  of  theit 
to  be  mutilated,  fur  which  a  fine  of  Rs.  10,000  was  imposed 
and  his  salute  discontinued  for  one  year.  Till  1870  the  States 
of  Indore  and  Jhabua  exercised  joint  jurisdiction  over  the 
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Th&ndla  and  Petlawad  districts ;  but  as  this  arrangement  led 
to  constant  disputes,  an  exchange  of  tem'ton'  was  effected  in 
187 1,  by  which  Petlawad  was  assigned  to  Indore,  Thfindla 
remaining  with  Jhabua,  which  pays  Rs.  4,350  a  year  to  Indore 
in  adjustment  of  revenue.  The  present  chief,  Udai  Singh, 
succeeded  by  adojjtion  in  1894,  and  has  exercised  adminis- 
trative powers  Since  i8v;8.  I'he  ruler  bears  the  titles  of  His 
Highness  and  Raja,  and  receives  a  salute  of  1 1  guns. 

Population  has  varied  at  the  last  three  enumerations  :  (1881) 
92,938,  (iSgi)  119,787,  and  (1901)  8o,cS89.  i  he  large  decrease 
during  the  last  decade  is  accounted  for  by  the  severe  losses 
incurred  by  the  liliil  papulaiion  in  the  famine  of  1899-1900. 
The  density  is  60  persons  per  square  mile.  Animists,  chiefly 
Bhlls,  number  58,428,  or  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 
and  Hindus  18,156,  or  22  per  cent.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Misaon  has  a  station  at  ThSndla,  and  native  Christians 
numbered  73  in  1901.  The  chief  tribes  and  castes  are  Bhds, 
29,200,  who  form  36  per  cent  of  the  population;  BhilSias» 
14,500,  or  18  per  cent ;  Patlias,  8,700,  or  10  per  cent ;  and 
Rljputs,  2,000,  or  3  per  cent  Agriculture  supports  61  percent 
and  general  labour  8  per  cent.  The  State  contains  686 
village  and  158  bM^^aras  (hamlets). 

Land  is  divided  locally  into  two  sections :  the  Mahldhftwa 
or  land  along  the  Mahl  river,  which  is  cultivable;  and  the 
Ghftta  or  hiUy  tracts  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  State  is 
composed,  and  which  is  of  low  fertility  and  incapable  of  irriga- 
tion. Of  the  total  area,  only  120  square  miles,  or  9  per  cent, 
are  under  cultivation,  and  4  square  miles,  or  3  per  cent,  are 
irrigated.  Of  the  uncultivated  area,  363  square  miles^  or 
37  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  are  cultivable^  and  440  square 
miles,  or  33  per  cent,  are  under  forest,  the  remainder  being 
uncultivable  waste,  liiaize  occupies  64  square  miles,  or 
53  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area ;  rice,  is  square  miles ; 
gram  and  wheat,  10  square  miles  each ;  /Mwr,  8  square  miles ; 
cotton,  34  square  miles ;  and  poppy,  a  square  miles. 

The  minexal  resources  are  probably  considerable,  but  have 
not  as  yet  been  fuUy  investigated.  At  present  mang^ese  is 
worked  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Kambhftpur  pargana  by  a 
Bombay  firm,  who  pay  a  royalty  of  4  annas  per  ton  of  ore 
exported.  The  ore  is  exported  from  Meghnagar  station  on 
the  Ratlam-Godhra  section  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 
Central  India  Railway,  to  which  a  light  tramway  has  been 
laid  by  the  contractors. 

The  isolated  and  wild  nature  of  the  country  makes  any 
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general  development  of  commerce  difficult.  The  t^unn  -ourct 
of  commercial  profit  is  opium,  which  i>  c\i>oricd  Lu  IvaLlim. 

The  chief  imans  of  romniunK  ation  arc  through  the  ^^egh- 
nagar,  Bajranggarh,  Aaiaigarii,  and  Bhairongarh  stations  of  the 
Ratlim-Godhra  branch  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India  Railway.  In  1900  a  metalled  road  was  commenced  by 
the  British  Government  between  JhSbua  and  the  Meghnagar 
station.  British  post  offices  are  maintained  at  Jh^ua,  Thftndla, 
Bajranggarh,  lUnfipur,  and  Meghnagir. 

The  State  is  divided  for  administrative  ptirposes  into  four 
^Mjfumf— >JhAbua,  Rambhftpur,  RanSlpur,  jmd  ThSndla.— each 
under  a  iakaldSr,  Besides  these  parganas^  managed  directly 
»  by  the  State,  eighteen  fiunilies  of  nobles,  the  UwtFOM^  hold 
fiefs  extending  over  946  square  miles,  or  71  per  cent  of  the 
total  area,  and  pay  a  tribute  of  Rs.  5,000  to  the  Darbir,  and 
Rs.  7,510  to  Holkar. 

The  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  chief,  assisted 
by  his  minister  and  the  usual  departments^  of  whidi  the 
medical  and  forest  are  superintended  by  the  Agency  Suigeoo 
and  the  Forest  officer,  respectively.  The  chief  exeidses 
judicial  powers  intermediate  between  those  of  a  District 
Magistrate  and  a  Sessions  Courts  all  serious  cases  beiiig  re- 
ported to  the  Political  Agent.  In  cases  of  murder  amoc^  the 
Bhils,  the  Darbar  reports  to  the  Political  officer  whether  the 
case  is  one  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  potukSyoi 
(council  of  elders)  or  should  be  tried  by  the  Political  Agent. 
Appeals  in  criminal  cases  lie  to  the  diwSn  and  to  the  chief, 
with  power  of  reference  to  the  Political  Agent  In  civil  matters, 
the  chief's  decision  is  final. 

The  normal  revenue  of  the  State  is  i«i  lakhs,  excluding 
alienated  lands  (1*3  lakhs).  Of  this,  Rs.  53,000  is  derived  from 
land,  Rs.  13*000  from  customs,  Rs.  x  0,000  from  excise^  and 
Rs.  5,000  from  tribute.  The  chief  heads  of  eiqpenditure  are 
Rs.  60,000  on  general  administration,  Rs.  20,000  on  the  chiefs 
establishment,  Rs.  15,000  on  collecting  the  land  revenue^  and 
Rs.  3,000  on  medical. 

The  incidence  of  the  land  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  1-4-0  per 
acre  of  cultivated  land  and  3  annas  \mix  acre  on  the  total  area. 
As  in  all  Urijput  States,  much  of  the  land  has  been  alienated 
in  yJ^^/>  grants  to  members  nf  the  chief's  family  and  others. 
These  alienated  territories  comprise  56  per  cent  of  the  total 
cultivated  area,  but  pay  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue. 
All  rents  are  taken  in  cash,  and  since  1902  have  been  paid 
direct  to  the  tahsllddr.  Ordinary  rates  vary  from  Ks.  3-3-2  to 
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Rs.  9  per  acre.  A  higher  rate,  amounting  sometimes  to  Rs.  24 
an  acre,  is  paid  for  irrigable  land  growing  poppy  and  sugar  cane. 
In  the  hilly  tract,  the  rates  vary  from  a  few  annas  to  R.  i. 

Opium  is  weighed  at  Jh&bua,  ThSndla,  and  Hanumangarh 
before  passing  out  of  the  State,  and  a  duty  of  Rs.  5  is  levied 
per  chest  of  40  lb. ;  when  the  poppy  comes  from  the  land  of 
an  Umru9^  Rs.  a  to  Rs.  3  are  taken  by  the  Stat^  the  balance 
being  received  by  the  Umrao, 

Copper  coins  were  struck  in  Jhftbua  up  to  i$8z,  but  discon- 
tinued after  that  date.  The  British  rupee  was  made  1^1 
tender  in  1893. 

No  legdlu  troops  ate  kept  up,  such  irregulars  as  exist  being 
used  to  assist  the  police.  Two  serviceable  guns  are  used 
for  filing  salutes.  The  police  were  organtzed  in  1901,  and 
number  95  men  under  a  chief  inspector,  besides  425  rural 
▼iUage  police.  The  Central  jail  is  at  JhAbua. 

The  first  school  was  opened  in  1854.  There  are  now  ry 
public  and  private  schools,  of  which  one  is  the  mission  school 
at  ThSndla,  established  in  1900.  There  are  S83  pupils.  In 
190X  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  population  (almost  all  males)  were 
able  to  read  and  write.  The  State  maintains  three  dispensaries, 
at  Jhftbua,  Ranilpur,  and  Thdndla. 

The  capital  of  Jhabua  is  situated  in  22**  45'  N.  and  74°  38'  E., 
on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake  called  the  £ahidur-Sfigar,  1,17 1  feet 
above  sca-level.  Population  (1901),  3,3^4.  The  palace,  which 
is  <;urTounded  by  a  mud  wall  with  masonry  bastions,  stands  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  lake.  The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
winding.  Beside  the  lake  is  the  cenotaph  of  Raja  Ratan  Singh 
(1832-40),  who  was  killed  by  lightning  when  riding  on  an 
elephant  in  the  Nilkanth  procession,  during  the  Dnsehra 
festival.  The  town  is  1 1  miles  from  the  Meghnagar  station 
on  the  Godhra-Ratiam  branch  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 
Central  India  Railway.  Tt  contams  a  State  guesthouse,  a 
dispensarv',  a  British  post  othce,  a  jail,  and  a  school. 

Barwani  St^te. — A  guaranteed  chiefship  in  Central  India, 
under  the  Bhopawar  Agency,  lying  between  21°  36'  and 
2  2*"  7'  N.  and  74*"  28'  and  75°  16'  E.,  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Narbada  river,  with  an  area  of  r,i78  square  miles.  It  is 
hi  timded  on  the  north  by  the  Dhar  State  ;  on  the  norih-west  by 
All  Rajpur ;  on  the  east  by  a  portion  of  the  Indore  State ;  and 
on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Klumdesh  District  of  Bombay. 
The  State  lies  generally  in  the  hilly  tracts  division  of  Ceiuriil 
India,  but  falls  internally  into  two  subdivisions :  that  of  the 
Narbada  valley  district,  formed  of  a  fertile  alluvial  plain,  and 
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the  lemauider  of  the  State^  which  is  fou^  and  hflly.  Much 
of  the  coimtiy  is  very  picturesque  with  a  succession  of  langes 
and  valleys  covered  with  thick  foiest  In  these  valleys  maaj 
traces  of  former  prosperity  are  met  with,  such  as  ruined  forts, 
mosques,  and  dwelliiig-bottses,  now  overgrown  with  jui^le^  but 
once  used  by  the  Mughal  nobles  and  officials  of  the  Bijigaih 
sarkSr  of  the  SUSak  of  MftlwS.  The  climate  is  subject  to 
greater  extremes  of  heat  than  Milwi,  while  the  cold  season  is 
of  short  duration.  The  annual  rsinfitU,  as  recorded  at  Barwinl, 
avenges  22  inches. 

The  chiefs  of  Barw^i  are  Sesodia  K&jputs,  connected  with 
the  house  <tf  Uda^>ur.  Tradition  traces  their  descent  from  the 
second  son  of  BftpA  Rftwal,  the  founder  of  that  house,  one  of 
whose  descendants  migrated  in  the  eleventh  or  fourteoith 
century  into  the  Narbadi  districts,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Avasgarh,  a  hill  fort  about  8  miles  fix>m  Jalgun.  The  history 
of  the  line  is  for  the  most  part  lost  in  obscurity.  According  to 
the  State  records  there  have  been  in  all  fifty-one  Ran^ ;  but 
little  is  known  of  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  time 
at  which  many  of  them  lived.  Paras  Ram  (Pars5n)  Singh,  the 
thirty-fifth  chief,  was  defeated  by  the  Muhammadans,  and 
taken  a  prisoner  to  Delhi,  where  he  embraced  Islam  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  he  nllowed  to  retain  his  ancestral 
estitcs.  H is  successor  Bhim  Singh  and  the  two  R^jias  who 
foUo  VI  d,  though  nominally  Hindus,  were  virtually  Muham- 
niaduns.  About  1650  Chandra  Singh,  forty-first  of  ih>  liiv  . 
findmg  that  Avlsi^arh  was  too  weak  a  position,  moved  the 
capital  to  Barwaia  ;  and  the  State  has  since  then  been  known 
by  its  present  name.  In  the  time  of  Mohan  Singh,  son  and 
successor  of  Chandra  Singh,  the  greater  part  of  the  State  was 
seized  by  the  MarSthSs.  This  period  marks  the  decline  of  the 
house  ;  and  ihough  the  Bcirwaiu  Ranas  managed  to  keep  their 
independence,  and  were  never  actually  tributary  to  any  of  the 
great  Malwa  chiefs,  they  were  finally  left  with  the  small  strip  of 
territory  they  now  hold  instead  of  their  former  extensive 
domains.  In  1794  Rdni  Mohan  Singh  II  succeeded,  and  was 
ruling  during  the  settlement  of  Mdlwa  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
He  died  in  1839  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jaswant  Singh, 
who,  in  186 1,  was  removed  from  the  administration  owing  to 
his  incapacity,  but  was  restored  to  power  in  1S73,  and  dying  in 
1880  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Indrajit,  whose  admiiustra> 
tion  was  also  not  a  success.  On  his  death  in  1894,  his  eldest 
son,  Ranjlt  Si^gh,  the  present  chief,  succeeded  at  the  age  of 
six.    During  his  minority  he  was  educated  at  the  Mayo 
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College  at  Ajmer.   The  chief  bears  the  title  of  Raiia,  aiid 
receives  a  salute  of  nine  guns. 

Population  h«s  been:  (1881)  56,445,  (1891)  80,266,  and 
(1901)  76,136.  The  numbor  increased  by  42  per  cent, 
between  1881  and  1891,  but  fell  5  per  cent  in  the  last  decade. 
The  density  is  65  peisons  per  square  mile.  Hindus  number 
38,670,  or  50  per  cent;  Aninusts,  chiefly  BhiUUas,  32,894, 
or  43  per  cent ;  and  MusalnUUis,  4, 197.  The  true  percentage  * 
for  Animists  is  higher  than  stated  above,  as  large  numbers 
of  Bhilfllas  returned  themselves  as  Hindus,  the  total  of  those 
speaking  Bhil  dialects  giving  68  per  cent  of  the  population, 
which  is  nearer  the  truth.  The  State  possesses  one  town, 
Barwam  (popuUtion,  6,277),  ^  capital;  and  533  villages. 
Almost  the  entire  population  is  composed  of  jungle  tribes, 
who,  though  describing  themselves  as  agriculturists,  in  lact  do 
but  little  cultivation.  Agriculture  supports  65  per  cent  of  the 
Inhabitants,  and  general  labour  6  per  cent 

The  total  area  is  thus  distributed :  cultivated,  309  square 
miles,  or  26  per  cent,  of  which  3  square  miles  are  irrigated ; 
forest,  566  square  miles,  or  48  per  cent ;  cultivable  land  not 
under  cultivation,  152  square  miles;  waste^  158  square  miles. 
Of  the  cropped  area,  jowar  iXNtss^  61  square  miles ;  kijra^  56 ; 
cotton,  39;  31 ;  roaise,  20  \  wheat,  5  ;  gram,  4  square  miles ; 
and  poppy  only  12  acres.  Cattle-breeding  has  always  been 
a  speciality  of  this  r^on,  bullocks  of  the  NiroSr  breed  being 
much  in  demand  on  account  of  their  size  and  strength. 
Unfortunately,  of  late  years  bleeding  has  not  been  veiy 
systematically  carried  on. 

The  rates  of  assessment  are  fixed  according  to  the  capability 
of  the  soil,  varying  from  Rs.  2-6-5  '^^  8  per  acre  for  irri- 
gated land  alon^;  the  Narbada  ;  froai  Rs.  2-6-5  3-*-° 
per  acre  for  un irrigated  lands,  and  6  annas  for  the  rocky  soils 
of  the  hills.  Special  rates  are  given  to  Rhil  cultivators  to 
induce  them  to  settle,  only  Rs.  7-8-0  being  demanded  from 
them  per  plough  (15  acres)  of  land,  where  other  cultivators 
pay  Rs.  20. 

The  distance  ()f  the  State  from  all  railways  has  delayed  the 
development  of  trade,  although  much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  increase  facility  of  communication  by  the  construction 
of  feeder-roads  in  connexion  with  the  Agra  Bouibay  road,  the 
principal  routes  for  traffic  in  the  ^Litc.  In  1891  there  were 
only  7  miles  of  metalled  roads  in  the  State.  There  are  now  118 
miles,  providing  feeders  to  the  Agra-Bombay  high  road.  The 
luaj  hum  BarwanI  town  to  Julwania  is  the  general  route  for 
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goods  and  passengers  passing  to  the  railway  at  Mhow,  the 
nearest  station,  which  is  80  miles  distant  from  Baiw^l.  Four 
British  post  offices  are  maintained — ^at  Barwini,  Anjar,  Rajpur, 
and  Khetia — and  State  offices  at  other  places,  with  a  tel^;raph 
office  at  BarwSnL 

The  Slate  is  divided  into  four  parganas^  eadi  in  chaige  of 
a  katMsdSr^  with  head-quarters  at  Anjad,  Plnsemal,  SiUlwad, 
and  Rftjpur.  The  chief,  when  exercising  powers,  has  coof 
plete  civil  and  revenue  control,  but  in  criminal  matters  submits 
aO  cases  punishable  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code  with 
seven  years'  imprisonment  or  over  for  trial  by  the  Political 
Agent,  while  sentences  by  the  chief  of  two  years'  imprisonment 
or  over  have  to  be  confirmed  by  that  officer.  All  appeals  fiom 
subordinate  courts  lie  to  the  chief.  The  British  codes,  modi- 
iied  to  suit  local  usage,  have  been  adopted  in  the  courts.  The 
State  being  at  present  under  British  adminislmtion  owing 
to  the  minority  of  the  EUbiS,  the  general  control  lies  with 
the  Political  officer.  The  medical  and  focest  departments 
are  in  chaige  of  the  Agency  Surgeon  and  Forest  officer, 
respectively. 

The  total  revenue  is  4*5  lakhs,  of  which  1*9  lakhs  is  derived 
from  land,  Rs.  sB,ooo  from  forests,  Rs.  30,000  from  customs, 
and  Rs.  29,000  from  excise.  The  land  revenue  demand 
amounts  to  15  nnnas  per  cultivated  acre,  and  4  annas  per  acre 
of  total  area.  The  chief  heads  of  expenditure  are:  general 
administration  (Rs.  56^000),  chiefs  establishment  (Rs.  53,000), 
and  public  works  (Rs.  i,to^ooo).  The  State  pays  no  tribute 
to  any  Darbar  and  receives  no  allowances,  but  it  contributes 
Rs.  3,389  yearly  towards  the  up-keep  of  the  MalwS  Bhll  Corps. 
The  British  rupee  has  been  legal  tender  since  1892.  The  sale 
of  f^(inja^  bhangs  and  opium  is  controlled  by  the  State.  In  the 
hills  an  excise  rate  of  Rs.  2-8-0  is  levied  from  each  Bhil  village 
throu£^'h  the  headmen,  the  Bhils  being  then  allowed  to  prej)arc 
their  own  liquor.  A  Central  jail  is  maintained  at  Barwini,  and 
a  regular  civil  police  force  has  been  established.  The  first 
school  in  the  State  was  opened  in  1863.  In  1898  the  Victoria 
High  Sell  )<  )1  was  aitiliated  to  the  Calcutta  University.  There 
are  now  19  schools  with  1,000  pupils.  In  1901,  3  per  cent,  of 
the  population  (almost  entirely  males)  could  read  and  write 
Six  dispensaries  have  been  opened  in  the  State. 

Barwani  Town. — Capital  of  the  State  of  the  same 
name,  in  Central  IikIh,  situated  m  22  2  N.  and  74**  54'  E., 
3  miles  from  the  left  l^ink  tif  thr  \arhad5  river,  and  80  miles 
from  Mhow  on  the  RajpuUiiia-Ma.lwa  Raiiway.  Pupulation 
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(1901),  6,277.  The  town  is  believed  to  have  been  tounded 
in  about  1650  by  Rana  Chandra  Singh.  Five  niiks  from  the 
town  is  the  ilawangaja '  ('52  yards')  hill,  a  place  of  con- 
siiierablc  sanctity  among  ilie  Jains.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  popular  idra  of  the  height  of  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Jain 
teacher,  Gomateswara,  cut  in  the  face  of  the  hill  about  three- 
(juarters  of  the  way  up  the  bloije.  On  tlie  summit  is  a  small 
temple  constructed  from  the  remains  of  an  older  building, 
which  contains  two  inscriptions  dated  11 66  and  1459.  Large 
numbers  of  Jain  pilgrims  visit  the  place  on  the  full  moon 
of  the  month  of  Pausha  (January).  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
stand  some  modern  Jain  temples,  which  are  examples  of  the 
degraded  style  of  Huulu  architecture  followed  in  so  many 
modern  structures.  A  State  guesthouse,  a  hospital,  liritish 
post  and  telegraph  ot^ices,  a  jail,  and  a  school  are  situated  in 
the  town. 

AH-Rajpur. — A  guaranteed  chiefship  in  Central  India, 
under  the  BhopSwar  Agency,  lying  between  22**  o'  and 
22°  34'  N.  and  74*  18'  and  74**  34'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
836  square  miles.  It  is  situated  in  the  Rftth  division  of 
MilwS,  and  was  formerly  known  as  Alt,  or  All-mohan,  from 
two  forts»  All  and  Mohan,  of  which  the  latter  is  now  in  the 
Chotft  Udaipur  State.  Its  present  name  is  derived  from  Ali^ 
and  the  new  capital  town  of  Rftjpur.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  PSnch  Mahfils  District  of  Bombay ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Narbadft  river;  on  the  west  by  the  RewS  KAntha 
Agency  of  Bombay ;  and  on  the  east  by  several  Thakur&ts  of 
the  Bhopftwar  Agency.  The  country  is  a  poor  one»  intersected 
by  numerous  narrow  valleys  and  successive  ranges  of  low  hills, 
which  are  densely  covered  with  jungle.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Narbadft  river  and  many  minor  streams,  of  which  the  Sukar 
and  Hatnl  are  the  most  important.  The  climate  is  subject  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  temperature  ranging  between 
106^  and  50**.  The  annual  rainfall  averages  about  35  inches. 

Nothing  very  certain  is  known  about  the  early  history  of 
this  State.  It  was  founded  by  one  Ude  Dco  or  Anand  Deo. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Rflthor  of  the  same  family  as  that 
now  ruling  in  Jodhpur,  who,  after  wandering  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  finally  took  up  his  al)ode  at  AH  and  founded  the  fort 
there  in  1437  ;  but  the  relationship  is  not  admitted  by  the  great 
fUjputdna  clan.  Anand  Deo  had  two  great-grandsons,  Gugal 
Deo  and  Kesar  i)eo.   Of  these,  Gugal  Deo  succeeded  to  All- 

'  Dr.  Im^t/pHrntU  ^  the  Bmbay  Brmtthi  R§yal  Asiatic  Stcieiyp 
▼0I.  xviii,  p,  918. 
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Rajpur,  while  Kesar  obtained  the  ti-rriiory  which  now  iornis 
the  JouAT  Statf:.  In  1818  the  State  was  virtually  in  the  power 
of  a  Makrani  adventurer  know  n  as  Miisafir  Makrani,  w  ho  wa> 
acting  as  minister  to  Rana  I'ratap  Singh.  On  In's  death,  the 
Makrani  managed  the  State  in  trust  for  the  Rana's  posthu- 
mous son,  Jaswant  Singh,  He  was  opposed  l)y  Kesri  Singh, 
a  nephew  of  the  late  chief,  but  the  British  authorities  supported 
Jaswant  Singh,  the  Makr&ni  being  put  in  as  njanager  during 
tlie  minority.  An  engagement  wa;^  ai  liic  vane  time  mediated 
between  him  and  tlie  Dhar  Darbar  by  which,  \\\  heu  ut  tribute, 
the  Siiyar  (customs)  duties  in  Ali-Rajpur  were  made  over  to 
that  State.  This  system  led  to  endless  disputes  between  the 
officials  of  the  two  States ;  and  finally  an  arrangement  wis 
effected  in  1821,  when  the  Dh&r  Darb§r  handed  over  the 
pqrgana  of  BeiasUl  to  British  management,  by  which  the 
^tish  Government  was  to  pay  the  Dhftr  Darbir  Rs.  10,000 
coin  a  year  in  lieu  of  tribute^  and  collect  Rs.  11,000 
from  All-Rajpur,  all  feudal  rights  on  the  pait  of  the  Dhir 
State  ceasing  with  this  new  engagement  From  the  balance  of 
Rs.  1,000,  Rs.  250  are  paid  towards  the  up-keep  of  the  Agra- 
Bombay  road  police.  Jaswant  Singh  died  in  iS6a,  leaving  a 
will  by  which  the  State  was  to  be  divided  between  his  two 
sons.  The  Government,  after  consulting  the  neighbounng 
chiefs,  set  it  aside,  and  the  eldest  son,  Gang  Deo^  succeeded, 
suitable  provision  being  made  for  his  younger  brodier.  Gang 
Deo  was  deposed  for  incompetency  in  1871,  and  the  younger 
brother,  Rflp  Deo,  succeeded.  He  died  childless  in  t88r ;  and 
although  no  $Mad  of  adoption  is  held  by  the  chief,  the  British 
Government  decided  to  forgo  the  escheat,  and  a  boy  named 
Bijai  Singh  was  selected  from  the  Sondwa  Thikur's  family. 
Oppotitkm  was  made  by  Thfikur  Jit  Singh  of  Phulmit,  who 
also  belonged  to  the  raUng  family.  He  raised  the  Bhils,  and 
proceeded  to  plunder  and  raid,  but  was  suppressed  by  a  force 
of  the  Malwl  Bhil  Corps  and  Central  India  Horse.  Bijai 
Singh  died  in  1 890,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Pntkp 
Singh  of  Sondwa,  the  present  chief,  who  was  educated  at  the 
Daly  College  at  Indore.  The  ruler  bean  the  title  of  Rini, 
and  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  9  guns. 

The  population  of  the  State  has  been  :  (1881)  56,827,  (1891) 
70,09  r,  and  (1901)  50,185,  giving  a  density  of  60  persons 
per  square  mile.  Population  decreased  by  28  per  cent,  daring 
the  last  decade,  mainly  through  the  severity  of  the  (amine  of 
1 899- 1 900  and  the  sickness  which  followed  it.  The  number 
of  villages  is  307.    Animists  (mainly  Bbililas  and  Bbib) 
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number  41,850,  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  Hindus,  6,440,  or 
13  per  cent;  and  MubtihiKins,  1,735,  "^^^ny  of  these  being 
Makranis  <  onnected  with  the  family  of  the  former  inanager  of 
the  Stale.  J  he  (  atiatiiait  1 'resbyterian  Mission  lias  -stations  at 
Amkhut,  Sardi,  and  Mciidha  ,  bul  aaiive  Chrioliaiij  nuiiibered 
only  15  in  1901.  The  chief  castes  and  tribes  are  Bhilalas, 
24,000,  or  47  per  cent ;  Bhils,  15,800,  or  31  per  cent ;  and 
Patlias,  2,000.  About  64  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
returned  as  supported  by  agriculture,  and  si  per  cent  by 
general  labour. 

The  soil  is,  generally  speaking,  poor  and  unproductive, 
wliile  the  BluUlas  and  Bhds^  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
population,  are  very  indifferent  agriculturists;  thetr  methods 
are  primitive,  and  they  cultivate  little  more  than  is  required  for 
their  personal  requirements.  Of  the  total  area,  no  square 
miles  are  cultivated,  but  only  »8s  acres  are  irrigated.  Of  the 
remainder,  317  square  miles  are  cultivable^  and  350  are  under 
forest,  the  rest  being  uncultivable  waste.  Of  the  cropped 
area, occupies  so  square  miles;  maize,  t^\j€war,  r6; 
and  sdnm  {$amoan\  xi  square  miles.  Since  the  lamme  of 
1 899-1900,  the  cultivated  area  has  diminished  by  30  per  cent 

Trade  generally  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  owing 
to  want  of  good  communications.  The  principal  means  of 
communication  is  the  RatUUn-Godhm  brandi  of  the  Bombay, 
Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway,  of  which  the  Dohad  and 
Boddi  stations  are  respectively  55  and  50  miles  distant  from 
R2jpur.  British  post  offices  have  been  opened  at  Rljpur, 
Ch^dpur,  and  Bhabra. 

The  State  is  divided  into  five  parganas — Bhftbra,  Rath, 
Xanpur,  Chhaktala,  and  Chfadpur— each  under  a  kamdsddr, 
who  is  also  magistrate  and  revenue  officer.  The  chief  manages 
the  State  with  the  assistance  of  a  minister,  who  has  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  administrative  machinery,  except  that  of 
the  medical  and  forest  departments,  which  are  under  the 
Agency  Suig^  and  forest  officer  respectively.  In  general 
matters  and  in  civil  judicial  cases  the  chief  is  the  final 
authority.  In  criminal  cases  he  exercises  the  powers  of 
a  magistrate  of  the  first  class,  all  cases  beyond  his  powers 
being  tried  by  the  Political  Agent.  The  British  codes  are 
followed  as  a  general  guide  in  the  courts. 

Up  to  a  recent  date,  the  land  revenue  was  collec  ted  in  kind, 
but  It  15  now  taken  in  ra<;h.  The  total  normal  revenue  is 
I  lakh,  of  which  Rs.  43,000  is  derived  from  land,  Rs.  ro,ooo 
from  .custonib,  and  Rs.  15,000  from  excise.   The  expenditure 
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on  the  general  ul ministration,  incliuimg  the  chiefs  t:stabli:>h- 
ment,  is  Rs.  3;,.ood:  on  police,  Rs.  17,000  :  tribute  (paid  to 
Dhar  State),  iv-..  8,600;  :md  a  contribution  ot"  Rs.  1,^71  is 
paid  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Malw5  Bhil  Corps,  i  he 
land  revenue  is  assessed  on  the  plough  of  land,  the  rates  \  ar)-- 
ing  from  Rs.  8  to  Rs.  19  an  acre.  The  police  force  consists  of 
191  men,  and  a  jail  is  maintained  at  Rsjpur.  The  State 
supports  seven  primary  Hindi  sdiools,  with  187  pupils.  Other 
institutions  include  one  private  English  school,  and  the 
mission  schoc^  at  Amkhflt  Sardi  and  Mendha.  In  1901 
only  1*3  per  cent  of  the  population,  almost  all  males,  could 
read  and  write.  Dispensaries  have  been  opened  at  lULjpur 
and  Bh&bia. 

The  chief  place  in  the  State  is  Ali-Rajpur,  better  knoim 
locally  as  Rajpur,  situated  in  22°  11'  N.  and  74^  22' 
120  miles  south-west  of  Indore;  9,700  feet  above  the  sea. 
Population  (1901),'  3,954.  It  was  made  the  capital  in  place  of 
the  old  capital  of  All  about  rSoo  by  Musftfir  MakrSni,  when 
he  was  diwan  to  lUnS  PratSp  Sii^h.  A  State  guesthouse, 
a  sarai^  a  school,  a  public  library,  a  jail,  a  hospital,  and  a 
British  post  office  are  situated  in  the  town. 

Jobat — ^A  guaranteed  chiefshtp  in  Central  India,  under  the 
BhopSlwar  Agency,  lying  between  22^  21'  and  22*  30'  N.  and 
74**  28'  and  74**  50'  with  an  area  of  about  140  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Jh&bua  State ;  on  the  south 
and  west  by  Ali-Rajpur ;  and  on  the  east  by  Gwalior.  Jobat 
lies  entirely  in  the  hilly  tract  of  the  Vindhyas,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  a  succession  of  short  ranges  and  narrow  vall^s 
covered  with  thick  jungle.  The  geological  formations  met 
with  are  of  unusual  itUerest.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Jobat,  and  covering  a  considemble  area 
round  it,  is  an  outcrop  of  a  peculiar  jaspidious,  ferruginous 
rock,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  State  is  occupied  by 
gneissose  and  schistose  rocks.  Along  the  northern  border  the 
l^metas  are  represented  by  the  Nimnr  sandstone  and  BSgh 
h'mestr  nes,  overlaid  by  trap.  The  annual  rairUall  averages 
about  30  inches. 

There  is  some  uncert.iiiitv  a.s  to  the  founder  of  this  State, 
but  the  best-supported  account  relates  that  the  territory  pas:>cd 
to  Kesar  Deo,  great-grandson  of  Anand  Deo,  tlie  ft  tinder  of 
Al!-Rajj)ur,  in  the  fiftomtli  centiir)'.  On  the  establishment 
of  British  sLipreina(  y,  Rana  Sabal  Singh  was  in  pos^ession,  and 
was  suc<  eeded  by  Rana  Ranjit  Singh,  who  (iied  in  1874. 
Ranjit  Singh  in  1864  agreed  to  cede  all  land  which  might  at 
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any  time  be  requiretl  for  railways  through  his  State.  He  was 
followed  by  Siirup  Sin^h,  who  died  in  1897,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  chief,  indrajit  Singh,  who  is  still  a 
minor,  and  is  being  educated  at  the  Daly  College  at  Indore. 
The  title  of  Rflna  is  borne  by  the  rulers  of  Jobat 

Population  has  been  t  (1881)  9,387,  (1891)  15,047,  and 
(1901)  9,443,  giving  a  density  of  67  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  decrease  of  37  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade  is  due 
mainly  to  li  e  fitnine  of  1899-iyco.  Animists  (chiefly  Bhils 
and  BhilSlas)  luimber  8,131,  or  86  per  <  cnt.  ol  the  total. 

The  gciiLial  lertility  of  the  soil  is  low,  and  the  Bhils,  who 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  are  indififercnt  agri- 
culturists. The  total  area  is  thus  distributed :  cultivated, 
32  square  miles,  of  which  only  62  acres  can  be  irrigated ; 
cultivable  but  not  under  cultivation,  30  square  miles  \  waste 
and  forest  land,  78  square  miles.  Of  the  cropped  area,  ufd 
occupies  17  square  miles,  or  53  per  cent;  maize,  10  square 
miles ;  and  JowoTt  7  square  miles. 

The  forest  area,  which  covers  almost  the  whole  of  the 
uncultivable  portion  of  the  State^  has  since  190a  been  in 
charge  of  the  Agency  Forest  officer.  Asbestos  has  been 
found  in  some  quantity,  but  the  quality  is  poor,  and  an 
attempt  to  work  it  proved  a  iailure.  Trade  generally  has 
increased,  especially  the  export  of  grain,  which  is  carried  to 
Dohad  on  the  Godhra-Ujjain  branch  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda, 
and  Central  India  Railway  by  a  fiur-weather  road,  40  miles 
in  length.  A  British  post  office  has  been  opened  at  Ghom 
village ;  the  nearest  telegraph  office  is  at  Bflgh  in  the  Amjhera 
district  of  Gwalior,  15  miles  distant 

The  State  is  divided  into  five  thattas — ^Jobat,  Guda,  Hirft- 
pur,  ThaplI,  and  Ju^ — ^under  two  thanadars^  who  are  the 
revenue  collectors.  Owing  to  the  chief's  minority,  the  State 
is  at  present  administered  by  the  Political  Agent,  through  a 
Superintendent,  all  matters  of  importance  being  dealt  with 
by  him.  The  total  revenue  is  Rs.  21,000,  of  which  Rs.  8,300 
is  derived  from  land,  Rs.  2,700  from  forests,  and  Rs.  4,000 
from  excise.  The  general  administration,  including  the  chief  s 
establishment,  costs  Rs.  15,000  a  year.  The  incidence  of 
the  land  revenue  demand  is  9  aimas  per  acre  of  cultivated 
land  and  a  annas  per  acre  of  total  area.  The  jail  is  at  Jobat, 
and  a  vernacular  school  is  maintained  at  Ghora.  In  1901 
only  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  (almost  all  males)  could 
read  and  write. 

Jobat  village,  containing  the  residence  of  the  chief,  ii»  situated 
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in  22  2-/  \.  and  74°  37'  E.  Population  (1*^01  ^  20S.  Ii 
is  reached  from  the  Dohad  or  Meghnagar  stations  on  die 
Kciilam-Ciodhra  branch  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India  Railway,  the  stations  being  40  miles  distant  by  fair- 
weather  road  from  the  village.  The  administrative  head- 
quarters, however,  are  at  Ghora,  2  miles  south  of  Jobtt. 
Population  (1901),  1,154.  The  State  is  often  caUed  Gbac«> 
Jobat  by  natsves»  on  acoount  of  its  two  capitals. 

If&npur. — ^An  isolated  British  pargana  in  Central  India, 
situated  in  the  BhopAwar  Agency.  The  pargana,  whidi  has 
an  area  of  60  square  miles,  is  bounded  on  the  north,  south, 
and  east  by  portions  of  the  Indore  State^  and  on  the  wen 
t)y  the  petty  holding  of  JIUnnia.  It  lies  on  the  edge  of  the 
Vindhyan  scarp,  and  is  intersected  bjr  numerous  spun  of 
that  range,  covoed  with  jungle.  In  the  vatleysi  the  soil  is 
of  high  fertility.  The  climate  is  tempemte^  the  temperature 
ranging  between  too^  and  73^  The  annual  rainfall  averages 
33  inches. 

MSnpnr  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Mindu  sarkar  of  the 
^bah  of  Mfthrfl.  In  the  dghteenth  century  it  fell  to  Sindhia. 
In  1844  MSnpur  was  included  in  the  tracts  assigned  bj*  Sindhia 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  and  under  the 
subsequent  treaty  of  1S60  it  was  one  of  the  districts  of  which 
possession  was  reuined  by  die  British  Government. 

Population  fell  from  5,34s  in  1891  to  4,890  in  1901, 
Hindus  forming  53  per  cent,  and  Animists  37  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  inhabitants  consist  mainly  of  Bhils,  a  fact  not 
entirely  brought  out  by  the  census  figures,  as  many  were  it- 
turned  as  Hindus.  Native  Christians  numbered  S41,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  station  at  Khurda. 

Of  the  total  area,  11  square  miles,  or  18  per  cent,  are 
cultivated,  of  which  only  333  acres  are  irrigated.  About 
15  square  miles,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  are  capable 
of  cultivation;  30  square  miles,  or  50  per  cent.,  are  under 
forest ;  and  the  rest  is  waste.  Maize  occupies  7  square  miles, 
jm'ar  And  wheal  2  square  miles  each,  and  poppy  127  acres. 

The  pargana  is  in  charge  of  a  kamdsddr^  who  exercises  the 
powers  of  a  third-class  magistrate.  All  civil  cases  and  serious 
crimes  are  dealt  \sith  by  the  Political  Agent.  The  total 
revenue  is  Rs.  19,800,  of  which  Rs.  12,500  is  derived  frf>m 
land,  Rs.  3,500  from  forests,  and  Rs.  2,800  from  excise.  The 
chief  heads  of  ex{Xinditure  are  :  Rs.  4,700  on  the  collection 
of  revenue,  Rs.  1,900  on  administrative  establishment,  and 
Rs.  1,600  on  public  works.    The  land  is  assessed  in  two 
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classes,  lower  rates  being  given  to  the  Bhil  cultivators  as 
an  indu(ement  to  settle.  A  twenty  years'  settlement  of 
seven  villages  was  made  in  1867,  which  was  renewed  in 
1S87  for  the  whole  pargana  and  extended  to  the  remaining 
villages.  The  Bhil  rates  are  Rs.  8-8  per  acre  for  irrigated 
and  R^,  1-12-0  to  R.  0-6-4  for  unirrigated  land;  other 
cuilivators  pav  Rs.  12  for  irrigated  and  Rs  i  S  id  R.  0-1  r -2 
for  unirrigated  land.  I  he  incidence  of  die  land  revenue 
demand  is  Rs.  2-5  0  per  acre  of  cultivated  land,  and 
R.  0-11-2  per  acre  of  the  total  area.  The  revenue  is  collected 
in  cash  in  British  currency,  which  has  been  legal  tender  since 
1 86 1.  The  pargatm  h  watched  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Centml  India  Agency  police.  Two  schools,  one  at  Mftnpur 
and  the  other  at  Sherpur,  are  situated  in  the  pargana, 

M3npur,  the  head-quarters  of  the  pargana^  is  situated  in 
22^  36'  N.  and  75°  40'  £.,  on  the  Bombay-Agra  high  road, 
13  miles  ftom  Mhow  and  24  from  Indore.  Population  (1901), 
1,748.  The  place  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Rfijk  M9n 
Singh  of  Jaipur.  The  story  goes  that,  after  suffering  a  defeat, 
certain  RAjputs  of  Mfin  Singh's  army  were  ashamed  to  return 
home,  and  setded  in  the  district^  where  they  founded  Mflnpur, 
and  called  it  after  their  chief.  Forming  connexions,  as  time 
went  on,  with  the  Bhil  women  of  the  neighbourhood,  they 
lost  caste  and  became  merged  in  the  general  population.  The 
Bhils  of  Manpur  claim  a  mixed  descent  equal  to  that  of  the 
BhilSla,  and  consider  themselves  superior  to  other  Bhils.  A 
British  post  office,  the  residence  of  the  Political  Agent,  a 
school,  a  dispensary,  and  a  public  works  inspection  bungalow 
are  situated  in  the  place. 
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BundelklUUid  Agency*— A  collection  of  Native  States  in 
the  Central  India  Agency,  under  a  Political  Agent»  lying 
between  23*  49'  and  a6*  18'  N.,  and  78**  11'  and  8i*  3' 
with  an  area  of  about  9,853  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  JSlaun,  Hamlrpur,  and  BSndft  Districts  of  tiie 
United  Provinces ;  on  the  south  by  the  Saugor  and  Damoh 
Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces ;  on  the  east  by  the  Baghel- 
khand  Agency ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  JhSnsi  District  of  the 
United  Provinces  and  by  part  of  Gwalior.  Of  the  total  area, 
about  8,000  square  miles  lie  in  the  level  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Panna  range,  while  the  remainder  falls  in  the  rugged  tract 
formed  by  that  branch  of  the  Vindhyas.  Except  in  the  smaU 
portion  lying  north  of  Datia,  the  principal  rock  up  to  the 
Pann^  range  is  gneiss.  In  the  area  north  of  Dati&  and  sur- 
rounding  Samthar,  however,  this  formation  is  covered  with 
alluvium.  In  the  Parui&  range  sandstones  and  other  rocks  of 
the  Vindhyan  series  are  well  represented.  The  mineral  riches 
of  this  tract  may  be  considerable,  but  have  as  yet  been  only 
imperfectly  examined.  The  soil  is  generally  of  much  lower 
fertility  than  in  Malwa,  being  mainly  of  the  l^hter  classes 
known  as  kdbar  and  rdnkar. 

'I'he  population  in  1901  was  1,308,316,  giving  a  density  ol 
133  persons  per  stjuarc  mile.  Hindus  numbered  1,225,740,  or 
Q4  per  cent.  ;  Musahr.rins,  46,356;  ^Vnimisls  (chiefly  Gond>», 
22,<j5?;  jain.s,  12,207  ;  ''^^"'^  Christians,  608.  The  Agency 
contams  4,244  villages  and  10  towns,  of  which  7  are  the  chief 
towns  of  States,  the  remaining  3  being  Nowgong  cantonment 
(11.507),  Seondha  (5,542),  and  Nadh;aon  (4,443). 

For  the  early  liistory  of  this  tract  s.ee  British  Bundel- 
KHAND.  The  political  charge  wa.s  created  in  1802  after  the 
Treaty  of  Bassein,  a  Political  officer  being  attached  to  the 
forces  operating  in  Bundelkhand  for  the  purpo«;e  f)f  miroducini; 
order  into  the  ci\  il  administration.  In  181 1,  when  the  country 
was  settled,  an  .Agent  to  the  Governor  (ieneral  for  Bundelkhand 
was  appointed,  with  head-quarters  at  Banda.  In  i8i8  thr 
head-(i\iarlers  were  moved  to  Kalpi,  in  1824  t  )  Haniirpur.  and 
in  1832  back  to  Haada.  In  1835  the  coiUrul  pa^^ell  to  the 
newly  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Wesiern 
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lVovinre<,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Agra.  In  1849  the 
superior  coiUrol  w.is  handed  over  to  the  Commissioner  for 
the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  rerritories,  a  Political  Assistant  at 
Jhansi  hol(]iMg  immediate  charge  under  his  orders.  The 
Assistant  was  soon  after  moved  to  No\v(;oNt;,  whicli  is  still  the 
he»id-quarters,  the  superior  control  being  transferred  to  the 
Resident  at  Gwalior,  who  at  this  time  held  an  indejjendent 
charge  directly  under  the  Supreme  Government.  In  1854,  on 
the  creation  of  the  Central  India  A(;kncv,  the  coniiol 
fjassed  lcj  the  Agent  to  the  ( iovernor-General  for  Central  India. 
From  1862  to  1871  the  liaghelkhand  charge  was  held  con- 
jointly with  that  of  Bundelkhand,  the  Politieal  Assistant  being 
replaced  in  1865  by  a  Political  Agent.  In  1888  Rhania- 
I>HANA  was  made  over  to  the  Resident  at  Gwalior,  and  in  1 896 
the  Ch ATTBE  jAGfRS  with  Baraund^  and  with  Jaso  were  trans- 
fened  to  Baghelkhand.  There  are  now  9  States,  13  estates, 
and  the  isolated  par^apia  of  Alampur  belonging  to  the  Indore 
State  in  the  Bundelkhand  Agency.  Of  these,  only  3  are 
held  under  treaties :  namely,  Orchha,  Datia,  and  Sahthar. 
The  remainder  are  satiad  holdings:  namely,  Panna,  Char- 
rharI,  Ajaigarh,  Bijawar,  Baoni,  Chhatarpur,  SarIla, 
Dhvrwai,  Bijna,  Tori-Fatshpur,  Banka-Pahari,  Jk;nI, 
LvGASi,  BiBAT,  B£Ri,  AupuRA,  Gaurihar,  Garrauli,  and 
Naigawan  Resai.  The  ja^r  of  BiUieii,  subordinate  to  the 
Chhatarpur  State^  is  held  under  British  guarantee.  The  chiefs 
of  the  treaty  States  exercise  full  powers.  The  sanad  States 
were  created  on  British  assumption  of  the  paramount  power, 
after  the  Treaty  of  Bassein.  The  minor  States  were,  during 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tributary  to  Alf 
BahSdur  of  Bindfi,  a  grandson  of  the  Peshwft.  The  policy  of 
the  British  Government  was  to  confirm  these  chieft  in  pos- 
session of  such  tenitory  as  they  held  under  AH  BahSdur, 
subject  to  conditions  of  allegiance  and  fidelity,  the  renunciation 
of  all  views  of  future  aggrandizement,  and  the  abandonment 
of  all  lands  acquired  subsequent  to  the  death  of  AH  Bahadur. 
In  return  for  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the  chiefs 
received  sanads;  or  deeds  confirming  them  in  possession  of 
their  States.  The  conditions  vary  slightly  in  the  case  of 
different  grants ;  but  in  all  cases  they  bind  the  chief  to  sub- 
mission and  loyalty,  and  require  him  to  govern  well,  to  deliver 
up  criminal  refugees,  and  to  seize  thieves  and  robbers  and 
make  them  over  to  the  British  authorities.  The  rulers  are  at 
the  same  time  liable  to  such  control,  not  inconsistent  with 
their  engagements,  as  the  British  Government  may  see  fit  to 
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exercise,  and  tlieir  rights  and  powers  are  limited  to  such  as 
liave  been  expressly  conferred,  while  the  exercise  of  judicial 
powers  is  subject  to  sucii  restrictions  may  be  laid  down  by 
the  Government  of  India.  In  practice  the  chiefs  of  the  senior 
sanad  States — Fanna,  Churkhari,  Ajaigarh,  Bijawar,  Baoni, 
and  Chhatarpur — are  usually  invested  with  full  criminal  powers, 
subject  to  a  reference  in  cases  in  which  the  sentences  involve 
doith,  transportation,  or  imprisonment  for  life.  The  minor 
chiefe  are  ordinarily  permitted  to  exercise  powers  up  to  those 
of  a  magistiate  of  the  first  class  in  British  India,  aooording  t& 
their  capability  and  experience.  The  Political  Agent  has  the 
right  to  reserve  for  trial  by  himseif  all  serious  cases  and  such 
other  cases  as  he  may  consider  it  advisable  to  deal  with 
personally.  Those  chiefs  who  have  not  been  specially  empowered 
ate  required  to  refer  to  the  Political  officer  all  cases  of  heinous 
crime.  In  1862  sanads  of  adoption  were  granted  to  all  the 
chiefs,  guaranteeing  them  the  privilege  of  adopting  heirs  in 
case  of  fiulure  of  issue,  such  adoption  being  conditional  on  the 
payment  of  certain  succession  dues  (misarvmiX  which  vary  in 
individual  cases,  but  ordinarily  entail  a  payment  as  rdief  of  a 
quarter  of  a  year's  net  revenue  on  each  direct  succession,  and 
half  a  year's  net  revenue  in  cases  of  adoption. 

The  JhSnsi-Mftnikpur  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  passes  along  the  north  of  the  charge^  which  is  inter- 
sected by  two  high  roads.  One  of  these  strikes  north-west  and 
south^^east  from  JhSnsi,  connecting  Gwalior,  DatiS,  Nowgong, 
Chhatarpur,  and  SatnS;  the  other  leads  from  Bftndft  (in  the 
United  Provinces)  through  MahobS  to  Chhatarpur,  and  to 
Saugor  in  the  (Antral  Provinces, 

The  Political  Agent  exercises  the  powers  of  a  District  Magis* 
trate  and  a  Court  of  Sessions  within  the  limits  of  his  charge, 
where  such  powers  are  not  exercised  by  the  chiefs.  He  is 
District  and  Sessions  Judge  for  those  portions  of  the  Jh&nsi- 
M&nikpur  and  Jhansi-Bhop&l  sections  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  which  pass  through  the  Orciiha  State  and 
the  Alipura  and  Garrauli  jagirs^  and  also  exercises  the  powers 
of  an  Appellate  and  Sessions  Court  for  Nowgong  cantonment 

The  Agency  contains  the  States,  portions  of  States,  and 
petty  Stnte^  --hown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

Orchha  State  {Urchlui,  OftJchhH,  Tikamgarh)—'XTt3Xs 
State  in  Central  India,  under  the  fUindelkhand  Agency,  lying 
between  24°  26' and  25^  40'  N.  and  78'  26'  and  70  21'  E.. 
with  an  area  of  about  2,080  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west  by  the  Jhansi  District  of  the  United 
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Provinces ;  on  the  south  by  the  Saugor  District  of  the  Central 
i'rovinces  and  by  the  States  of  Bijawar  and  Punna ;  and  on 
the  east  by  the  States  of  Charkhari  and  Bijawar  and  by  the 
Garrauli  jagir.  The  State  also  holds  the  isolated  par^ana  of 
Pfiharpur  in  the  Nizam's  territors-  near  Aurangabad,  granted  by 
the  Delhi  emperors.  The  original  capital  of  the  State  was 
Ondchha  or  OrchhS.  In  1783  it  was  transferred  to  Tehri  or 
TiKAMGARH.  The  latter,  which  is  the  name  now  in  general 
use,  was  officially  recognized  in  1S87  to  [prevent  confusion  with 
the  Tehrl  State  or  Garhwil.  The  State  lies  in  the  level  plain 
which  forms  the  Betwa-Dhasan  doab^  these  two  streams 
being  the  only  rivers  of  any  importance.  Artificial  lakes  are 
numerous,  several  being  of  considerable  size,  as  at  Baldeogarh, 
r^dhaura,  Jatara,  and  Birs^gar. 
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Orchha  lies  wholly  in  the  area  of  the  BinidLlkiuinu  gneiss, 
a  hard  greyish  pink  granitoidal  rock,  of  sini})lc  composition, 
traversed  by  conspicuous  quartz  reefs,  w)ii«  li  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  this  formation  and  almost  invariably  strike  in 
a  north-easterly  direction.  A  number  of  basaltic  dikes  strike 
approximately  north-west,  at  right  angles  to  these  reefs.  These 
dikes  are  probably  disintegrated  representatives  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  Bijawar  series. 

Jungles  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  State,  but  consist 
only  of  small  trees  and  rough  undergrowth,  the  principal 
species  being  the  ihiS^  or  chMula  {BiUea  fnmdasa%  semal 
{Bomhax  ma/a^rkum),  saUu  {BasweUia  sermia\  and  various 
acadaSy'with  brushwood  of  Woodfirdia^  Crotolaria,  CapparU^ 
and  Vesmodium,  The  scanty  nature  of  the  jungle  makes  it 
unsuited  to  big  game,  which  is  not  plentiful,  though  small 
game  abounds. 

The  climate  is  noticeably  hotter  than  that  of  Milwi.  The 
northern  part  of  the  State  is  considered  unhealthy,  malarial 
fever  being  very  prevalent  there.  The  annual  rainikU  averages 
45  inches. 

The  Orchha  chiefs  are  BundeUl  RAjputs,  claiming  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Gaharwirs  of  Benares.  The  State  had  no 
independent  existence  till  comparatively  modem  times,  and  its 
early  history  is  that  of  British  Bundelkhakd.  According 
to  local  records,  the  first  Bunde1&  who  acquired  power  in  this 
locality  was  Sohan  Pal,  son  of  a  petty  chiefhun  in  what  is  now 
the  Jalaun  District  of  the  United  Provinces,  who  lived  eariy 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  appears  to  have  had  diflferences 
with  his  father  Aijun  Pfil  and  to  have  left  MahonI,  the 
ancestral  home.  For  some  years  he  led  a  life  of  adventure 
of  which  nothing  is  known.  He  reappears  as  the  champion  of 
the  oppressed  Rajputs  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Kbang^ 
chief  of  Garh  KurSr,  35  miles  east  of  Orchhi,  whose  attempts 
to  force  the  weaker  neighbouring  Rajputs  into  matrimonial 
connexions  with  his  family  had  raised  a  storm  of  indignation. 
Sohan  Pal,  after  defeating  the  KhangSrs,  established  himself 
at  Garh  Kurar,  and  married  his  daughter  to  the  Ponwar 
(Paramara)  chief  of  Pnwanya  (a  village  in  Gwalior).  From  this 
time  onnards,  the  Ponwars,  Bundclas,  and  Dhandelas,  a  local 
branch  ot  ihc  great  ( 'hauhan  family,  formed  a  separate  endo- 
gamous  group,  having  no  connexion  with  other  Rajput  clans, 
though,  according  to  tli*'  StrUc  rr(  ords,  these  chiefs  married 
with  the  LTcat  Rajput  families  up  to  Arjun  Pal's  time.  On  his 
father  s  death  Sohan  Pal  succeeded  to  the  Mahoni  Sute. 
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Between  1269  and  1501  eight  chiefs  ruled,  who  gradually 
extended  the  Bundel^  dominions.  In  1501  Rudra  Pratap 
succeeded.  He  was  a  bold  and  successful  leader;  and, 
although  he  came  into  collision  with  Bahlol  and  Sikandar 
Lodi  on  seveial  occasions,  he  managed  to  increase  his  domi- 
nions considerably  during  the  confusion  caused  by  Babar's 
invasion.  He  died  in  1531,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  BhSitl  Chand.  BhSrtl  Chand  (1531-54)  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  oppose  Sher  ShAh  on  his  march  to  KSUhjar 
in  1545.  On  his  death  in  1554,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Madhulcar  SSh,  who  was  a  religious  recluse,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  State  began  to  decline  from  this  time. 

The  Mughal  forces  invaded  Orchha  for  the  first  time  in 
iS77i  when  Sidik  KhSn  managed  to  take  Orchhft  after  a  severe 
fight  in  which  Madhukai's  eldest  son  Horal  Deo  was  killed. 
In  1 591  it  was  found  that  the  Bundelft  chief  had  seized  some 
parganas  near  Gwalior.  The  imperial  troops  attacked  and 
defeated  htm  in  an  engagement  near  Narwar,  and  Madhukar 
had  to  flee  to  the  jungles,  where  he  soon  after  died  a  natural 
death.  His  son  Rfim  Ssh  (i  592-1604)  sued  for  pardon  and 
was  allowed  to  succeed,  but  turned  out  a  weak  ruler,  and  the 
whole  State  was  soon  plunged  in  confusion  through  the  tur- 
bulence of  his  brothers,  Bir  Singh  Deo,  Indrajit,  and  Pratap. 
Bir  Singh  Deo^  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  prince  Sallm 
(Jahangir),  murdered  Abul  Fazl,  the  famous  author  of  the 
Ain-uAkbari ,  near  Antrl  in  Gwalior  State  in  1602  (see 
Gwalior  Giri>).  Akbar  atonce  sent  an  army  to  capture  him, 
but  although  Orchb&  was  assaulted  and  taken,  Bir  Singh  Deo 
escaped.  On  his  accession  in  1605,  Jahangir  installed  Bir 
Singh  Deo  as  Raja  of  Orchha  in  place  of  his  brother  Ram  Sah, 
whom  he  confined  for  a  time  at  Delhi,  but  subsequently 
released  and  presented  with  the  fief  of  Chanderi  and  BJnpur. 
Of  all  the  rulers  of  Orchha  Bir  Singh  Deo  (1605-27)  is  the 
most  famous.  A  man  of  strong  personality  and  no  scruplcN, 
he  soon  acquired  lar^e  territori'^s  and  imincnse  wealth.  He 
was,  moreover,  not  only  a  great  warru  i  lui'.  a  mighty  builder, 
and  has  left  many  monuments  of  his  activity  in  this  direction, 
as  the  great  palace-torts  at  Orchlui  and  Datia,  the  Chaturbhuj 
tcti)[)l(  at  Orchha,  and  many  other  edifices  within  and  without 
the  limits  of  Central  India  testify.  His  cenotaph  at  Orchha, 
a  huge  rugged  stone  built  erection,  which  stands  on  the  edge 
of  the  BetwS  river  facing  his  great  palace,  is  a  fitting  memorial 
of  this  architecture-Ujving  monarch.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Jhujhar  Singh,  a  weak  but  turbulent  man,  who  rapidly  plunged 
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his  State  into  difficulties.  In  i6a8  he  fell  into  disgrace, 
conniving  at  the  escape  through  his  territories  of  the  rebel 
KhSn  JahSn  Lodl.  In  1630,  however,  when  KhSn  JahSn 
again  attempted  to  pass  through  Orchha,  Jbujhir  Singh 
retrieved  his  position  by  attacking  him.  He  was  thai  pardoned 
and  sent  on  service  to  the  Deccan.  While  absent,  he  lefk  the 
State  in  charge  of  his  brother  Haidaul.  On  his  return,  sus- 
pecting Hardaul  of  undue  intimacy  with  his  wife,  he  forced 
him  to  drink  poison.  This  act  has  made  his  memory  a  by* 
word  throughout  Bundelkhand,  while  the  unhappy  biodier  has 
been  exalted  into  a  local  deity,  small  platforms  at  which  he  is 
worshipped  being  set  up  in  every  village  in  the  country,  and  his 
sad  end  being  the  subject  of  numerous  local  songs.  In  1 634-5 
Jhujh^r  Singh  went  into  open  rebellioiL  He  was  pursued  by 
the  Mughal  forces,  and  he  and  his  son  ^^crc  driven  into  the 
Gondwina  jungles,  where  they  were  both  killed. 

From  1635  to  1641  the  Orchha  State  was  without  a  fukr 
and  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  During  this  period,  however, 
the  Bundel&  clan  was  represented  by  the  chiefs  of  Datia 
and  Chanderi  and  Champat  Rai,  whose  more  famous  son 
Chhatarsal  was  the  founder  of  Panna.  In  164  i  Sh&h  JahAn 
granted  to  Pahnr  Singh  (1641-53),  a  son  of  Blr  Singh  Deo, 
the  chiefship  of  Orchha,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  put  an  end 
to  the  ravages  of  Champat  Rai.  The  Orchha  State,  however, 
possessed  but  little  power,  though  the  chief  was  always 
recognized  as  the  head  of  the  clan  and  re m-ulted  in  all  f  itnily 
disputes.  He  was  fo]1o'>vfd  by  Sujan  Singh  (1653-72),  Indra- 
mani  (1672-5),  Jaswant  Singh  (1675-84),  and  Bhag^^-at  Singh 
(1684-9).  The  chiefs  of  Bundelkhand  served  the  Mughal 
emperors  loyally  in  their  expeditions  to  Badakhshan  and  clse- 
whrrc.  Durmg  the  time  of  Maharaja  Udot  Singh  (  t  689-1 735), 
the  iMarjithas  commenced  operations  in  Bundelkhand.  In 
1729  Chhatarsal  called  in  the  Peshwii  to  his  assistance,  and 
much  territory  formerly  belonging  to  the  Bundells  passed  to 
the  Marathas.  Udot  Singh  was  succeeded  by  Prithwi  Singh 
(1735-52),  during  whose  time  more  land  was  lost  to  the 
Marathas,  his  circumstances  being  such  that  he  iH>sscsscd 
practically  only  the  town  of  Orchha,  while  his  retinue  con- 
sisted of  liliy  sepoys  and  one  elephant.  Sanwant  Singh 
(1752-65)  received  the  title  of  Mahendra  from  Alamgir  II.  He 
was  followed  by  Hate  Singh  (1765-8),  Man  Singh  (1768-75), 
BhSrtl  Chand  (1775-6),  and  \  ikraniujit  (1776-1817). 

Vikramajit  entered  into  relations  with  the  British  by  a  treaty 
made  in  181 2.    He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Dharam 
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Pal  in  1817,  but  on  Dharam  Pal".-,  death  in  1S34  resumed 
charge  of  the  State.  He  died  the  same  )  ear  and  wa.s  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Tej  Singh  (1834-41).  The  next  chief,  Sujan 
Singh,  died  in  1854  and  ivas  followed  by  Hami'r  Singh 
(1854-74),  who  received  a  sanad  of  adoption  in  1862.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Pxatlp  Singh,  the  present  chief. 
All  transit  dues  were  abolished  in  1880.  The  tribute  payable 
to  the  British  Government  for  the  Tahiauli  pargam  was 
remitted  for  the  good  services  rendered  in  1857.  In  1884 
FraUp  Siqgh  ceded  all  land  required  for  railways  In  his 
territory.  The  ruler  of  the  State  bears  the  titles  of  His 
Highness  and  Saramad4-R§jaha4-Bundelkhand  MahSrSja 
Mahendra  Sawai  BahSdur,  and  receives  a  salute  of  17  guns, 
2  being  personal  to  the  present  chief  (1877),  who  was  made 
a  G.C.I.E.  in  1900,  and  a  G.C.S.I.  in  1906. 

Population  has  been:  (1B81)  511,5141  (1891)  333,020,  and 
{1901)  321,634.  An  increase  of  7  per  cent,  was  recorded  in 
the  period  1881-91,  but  during  the  last  decade  the  total  fell 
by  3  per  cent,  owing  mainly  to  the  severity  of  the  famine 
of  2896-7.  The  density  is  155  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
State  possesses  one  town,  TTk  amgarh,  the  capital  (14,050);  and 
706  villages,  most  of  which  are  very  small.  Hindus  number 
306,347,  or  95  per  cent ;  MusalmSns,  8,248 ;  Jains,  5,884  ; 
Animists,  1,155.  prevailing  language  is  Bundelkbandf, 

spoken  by  94  per  cent  of  the  population.  About  40  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  are  supported  by  agriculture  and  23  per 
cent,  by  general  labour. 

The  chief  castes  are  Chamftis,  36,300,  or  ix  per  cent ; 
iUcbhis,  25,900,  or  8  per  cent;  Brahmans,  23,200,  or 
7  per  cent ;  Lodhls,  22,400,  or  7  per  cent.  ;  Dhlmars,  15,600, 
or  5  per  rent.  :  and  Chhatris,  including  Bundela  and  other 
Rajputs,  15,200,  or  5  per  cent  The  other  castes  are  of 
minor  importance. 

The  soil  of  the  State  is  nowhere  of  very  high  fertility,  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  being  covered  with  tho  red  nnd 
yellow  soils  common  to  the  gncis>ir  area.  Here  and  there 
intrusive  dikes  of  trap  have  given  deposits  of  a  richer  black 
soil.  The  people  distinguish  a  large  number  of  varieties.  The 
principal  arc  moto^  the  loamy  soil  found  in  the  intrusive  dikes  ; 
kaLat\  a  brown  soil,  but  of  a  lighter  quality;  parua,  a  yellow 
loam  ;  and  rdnkar,  a  rocky  .suil  strewn  with  boulders.  The 
bcbt  ^oil  IS  found  in  the  Tahrauli  pargana  to  the  north.  The 
usual  -ystems  of  cultivation  prevailing  in  Bundelkhand  are 
followed.    1  he  cultivators  are  assisted  by  grants  of  grain  and 
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money  at  the  beginning  of  the  sowing  season,  the  State  takin^^ 
a  commission  of  2  5  per  cent,  in  kind  on  seed  given,  and  of 
la  per  cent  on  cash  loans.  Of  the  total  area,  1,614  ^uare 
miles,  or  78  per  cent,  are  khAba  (State  land),  while  466  square 
miles  have  been  alienated  in  grants  {Jagirs).  About  994 
square  miles  are  cultivated,  of  which  232  square  miles  are 
irrigated.  Of  the  uncultivated  area  of  1,086  square  miles  166 
square  miles  are  covered  by  forest^  and  60 1  square  miles  by 
cultivable  land,  the  rest  being  uncultivable  waste.  Pasture 
land  is  ample,  but  no  special  breeds  of  cattle  are  raised. 
ySm^AT  occupies  94  square  miles,  or  9  per  cent. ;  rice,  76  square 
miles,  or  8  per  cent ;  barley,  71  square  miles,  or  7  per  cent ; 
A?,  70  square  miles,  or  7  per  cent ;  gram,  57  square  miles,  or 
6  per  cent ;  wheat,  47  square  miles,  or  5  per  cent ;  and  pulaes, 
29  square  miles,  or  3  per  cent 

Irrigation  is  confined  to  the  spring  crops  and  garden  produce, 
and  water  is  obtained  from  taidu»  or  raised  from  wells  by  the 
Persian  wheel.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  have  the  watering 
done  by  contract,  one-third  of  the  produce  of  the  land  King 
given  in  payment  Wages  for  agricultural  work  are  paid  in 
kind,  2  to  3  seers  of  grain  being  given  to  each  worker  p>er  diem. 
The  village  artisans,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  who  keep  the 
agricultural  implements  in  order,  receive  shares  of  each  crop. 
,  The  forests  of  Orchbft,  though  covering  a  large  area,  are  not 
of  any  particular  value,  consisting  mostly  of  small  trees  and 
scrub.  The  trees  are  divided  into  three  classes,  those  in  the 
first  class,  which  are  of  value  for  their  fruit  or  timber,  being 
alone  '  reser\'ed.'  The  first  class  contains  teak  {Tertona 
fj^randis),  achar  {Buchanania  hxtifoHii^,  tcndu  {Diospyros  tomen- 
tosd)^  bel  iyAe^lc  Marmchs)^  and  kuradai  ( Cleistanthus  coUinus) : 
the  second  class,  scja  {^Lagers froemia  parvijfora)^  khuir  {Acaa'a 
Cii^^f'''''f).  fiini  {Melia  Azadiiachta),  rcunja  {Acacia  leucophloca)  ; 
the  lliirci  class,  ehhiula  {Bu/ca  frondosa),  and  salai  {B'^^zvellia 
serrafa).  The  forest  work  is  done  by  the  jungle  tnbe  of  the 
Saiiarias. 

Though  trade  has  ini  rcascd  considerably  of  late  year*;,  it  is 
not  yet  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  owing  to  want  of  com- 
munications. Grain,  ghi^  and  coar«;e  cotton  cloth  are  the 
chief  exports,  being  sent  to  Bombay  and  Cawnpore.  A  little 
iron  is  still  smelted  in  a  few  places,  but  the  industry  hasalino>t 
died  out,  the  guns  fomieil)  manufactured  in  some  quaiUiL) 
being  now  no  lon^t-r  in  demand.  In  the  .State  workshop  at 
Tikami;arh  a  combined  ^au  mill,  lathe,  planing  machine,  and 
flour-mill  are  worked  by  a  steam  engine. 
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Means  of  communication  are  the  Jhansi-Bhopal  and  Jhansi- 
Manikpur  sections  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  with 
stations  at  OrchhS,  Arjar,  and  Teharka.  The  only  metalled 
roads  are  the  high  road  from  Jhansi  to  Nowgong,  which 
traverses  the  Tahrauli  pargana^  the  feefier-road  from  Orchhi 
railway  station  to  Orchha  town,  and  that  from  Tlkamgarh 
which  meets  the  road  from  Lalitpur.  There  was  no  postal 
system  of  any  kind  in  the  State  until  1895.  A  regular  State 
service  was  then  instituted,  with  an  office  at  each  police  station. 
An  issue  of  stamps  was  also  made.  British  post  offices  are 
maintained  at  1  ikamgarh,  Baldeogarh,  and  Jatara,  and 
telegraph  offices  at  the  Orchh^  Arjar,  and  Teharka  railway 
stations. 

The  State  is  divided  into  five  fhu-i-anas,  each  under  a 
tahiiidar,  who  is  magistrate  and  rc\cnue  collector  for  his 
charge.  The  taJml  head-quarters  are  at  Baldeogarh,  Jatara, 
Orchha,  Tahrauli,  and  Tikamgarh.  The  largest  ta?istl  is 
Jatdra,  with  an  area  of  600  square  miles,  while  the  others 
average  300.  The  administration  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, dealing  respectively  with  the  chiefs  personal  estabtish* 
ment,  the  general  administration,  and  military  matters.  The 
MahMjft  is  assuted  hy  a  minister,  entitled  the  Madar^ui' 
Muham^  who  has  immediate  control  of  administrative  machinery. 
All  matters  are  referred  for  final  orders  to  the  chief.  In 
judicial  cases  the  chief  has  full  powers  of  life  and  death  over 
his  subjects,  and  all  final  appeals  are  heard  by  him.  The 
subordinate  criminal  and  civil  courts  are  more  or  less  modelled 
on  those  of  British  India,  the  Penal  Code  being  used  as  a 
general  guide  in  issuing  local  regulations.  Cases  relating  to 
caste  are  referred  to  the  (deliberative  committee). 

The  State  has  a  normal  revenue  of  7  lakhs,  besides  i*6  lakhs 
assigned  to  the  JSgirdars.  The  land  revenue  is  for  the  most 
part  fiumed  out  to  headmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
collections,  though  the  leases  are  granted  directly  by  the  State 
to  the  cultivators.  The  expenditure  is  about  6  5  lakhs.  Since 
1877  several  rough  settlements  have  been  made,  hut  only  for 
short  periods,  the  last  being  in  1902.  The  land  is  assessed 
according  to  quality,  the  rates  varying  for  irri^ted  mota  land 
from  lU.  8  to  Rs.  4-8-0,  for  parua  land  from  Rs.  3-3-a 
to  Rs.  2,  and  for  unirrigated  mota  land  from  Rs.  4  to  Rs.  2-6-5 
per  acre.  The  incidence  of  land  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  1-2-5 
per  acre  of  cultivated  area,  and  Rs.  0-8-9  P^i*  ^^^1 
area.  Excise  is  given  out  on  contract  as  a  monopoly,  and 
brings  in  Rs.  14,400  a  year. 

CI.  Aa 
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The  conversion  of  the  Orchhft  coinage  has  not  yet  been 
undertaken,  the  Giigia  MM  rupee  minted  at  Tikamgufa 
being  still  the  principal  currency.  The  mint  was  otiginallj 
situated  at  Ozchha,  but  was  transferred  when  the  capital  was 
changed.  Gold*  silver,  and  copper  coins  are  struck  at  this  mint 

The  regular  army  consists  of  250  cavalry  and  1,000  infimtry, 
and  100  gunners  with  90  serviceable  guns.  The  iiregulars  assist 
in  policing  the  State,  in  addition  to  150  regular  police  and  402 
ekanMUurs,  A  Central  jail  is  maintained  at  Tlkamgath. 

The  Orchhft  State,  like  other  States  in  Bundelkhand,  is 
backward  in  education,  only  a  little  over  x  per  cent,  of  the 
popuUtion  being  returned  as  literate  in  1901.  The  Mabendia 
school,  opened  in  1866,  prepares  boys  for  the  eotianoe 
examination  of  the  Allahfibfid  University.  There  are  also 
8  village  schools  with  234  pupils,  and  one  girls'  school  with 
40  pupils.  The  annual  expenditure  on  education  is  Rs.  3,30a 
One  hospital  has  been  opened  at  Tlkamgaih  and  vaocinatioB 
is  carried  out,  the  annufd  cost  of  the  medical  establishment 
being  Rs.  2^500. 

Orchlift  Village.— Former  capital  of  the  State  of  the 
same  name,  in  Central  India,  situated  in  25°  21'  N.  and  78** 
38'  2>\.  miles  from  a  station  on  the  Jhftnsi-M&nikpur  sectioB 
of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Population  (1901), 
2,830.  The  village,  which  was  founded  by  BhlU-tl  Chami 
in  1 53 1,  stands  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Betwa  river  in  t 
hollow  surrounded  by  scrub  jungle.  In  1634  the  jungle  must 
have  been  of  considerable  thickness,  as  in  spite  of  its  low 
position  the  Mughals  found  it  a  difficult  place  to  approach. 
In  1783  Vikramajit  removed  the  capital  to  TIkamgarh,  and 
since  that  time  Orchha  has  rapidly  fallen  into  decay.  It  is 
now  of  interest  only  on  accnint  of  its  magnificent  buildings, 
of  which  the  fint:"st  were  erected  by  Bir  Sin^h  Deo.  On  an 
island  in  the  Betwa,  which  has  been  surruuridi  d  by  a  baitle- 
mented  wall  and  is  approa<  bed  by  a  causeway  over  a  fine 
bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  stands  a  hupe  palace-fort,  mainly 
tht  work  of  Bir  Singh  Deo  (1605-27),  but  consisting  of  several 
connected  buildings  erected  at  different  times,  the  finest 
of  which  are  the  Rajmandir  and  Jahangir-mahal.  The  Rlj- 
mandir  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  square  with  an  almost  entirely 
plain  exterior,  relieved  by  juoict  ling  wiiniows  and  a  line  of 
delicate  domes  along  the  suninul.  The  Jahangir-mahal,  so 
called  from  the  emperor  Jahingir  having  stayed  in  it  during  a 
visit  to  his  friend  Bir  Singh  Deo,  is  a  much  handsomer  building. 
Also  built  in  rectangtikr  form,  it  is  reUeved  by  a  circular  tower 
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at  each  comer  surmounted  by  a  dome,  while  two  lines  of 
graceful  balconies  supported  on  brackets  mark  the  central 
storeys.  These  balconies  are  closed  in  with  fine  screens  of 
pierced  stonework.  Above,  the  roof  is  crowned  by  ei|;lit  large 
fluted  domes  with  smaller  domes  between  them,  connected 
by  an  ornamented  balustrade.  The  whole  building  is  magnifi- 
cent in  its  combination  of  massive  strength  and  delicate  orna- 
ment, and  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  as  a  specimen  of  Hindu 
domestic  architecture.  Many  temples  are  scattered  over  the 
area  formerly  occupied  by  the  town,  the  finest  being  the 
Chaturbhuj,  dedicated  as  its  name  iiii[)lies  to  the  *  four-armed' 
Vishnu.  J'his  temple  staiuis  on  a  huge  stone  platform,  and 
ib  a  re<  (angular  building  with  a  very  plain  exterior,  ornamented 
by  two  large  and  four  small  spires,  one  of  which  has  been 
destroyed,  of  the  pine-cone  variety  common  in  Bundelkhand. 
Inside  it  is  quite  devoid  of  carving  or  ornament.  The  great 
loftiness  of  its  ceilings,  an  unusual  feature  in  a  Hindu  temple, 
its  bare  walls,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  sanctuary  suggest 
a  Christian  church  rather  than  a  Hindu  temple.  Of  the  other 
buildings,  the  cenotaphs  of  BhSrti  Chand  ( 1 5  3 1  5 4),  Madhukar 
SAh  (1554-92),  BIr  Singh  Deo  (1605-27),  Pahftr  Singh 
(164X-53),  and  Stammt  Singh  (1752-65),  all  rulers  of  Orchha, 
and  their  Rims  are  grouped  together  on  the  river's  edge  below 
the  foiL  That  of  Bir  Singh  Deo,  had  it  been  completed, 
would  have  been  the  finest ;  but  the  domes  were  never  finished, 
and  it  remains  a  mere  rugged  pile  of  stone^  massive  and 
picturesque^  but  with  no  pretensions  to  architectural  form. 
Not  far  from  the  Gxaturbhuj  temple  is  the  shrine  of  Hardaul, 
where  that  prince  is  said  to  l^ve  died  of  the  poison  administered 
by  his  brother  Jhujhfir  Singh.  Qrcbhft  is  still  the  head-quarters 

Ukamgarh  (or  Tefail).---Capital  of  the  Orchha  State 
in  Bundelkhand,  Central  India,  situated  in  94^  45'  N.  and 
78^  $0'  R,  36  miles  from  the  Lalitpur  station  on  the  Midland 
section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Population 
(1901),  14,050.  The  small  village  named  Tehrl  (meaning 
a  '  triangle ')  consisted  of  three  hamlets,  when  in  1 783  Mahar3,j& 
Vikramajit  selected  this  spot  for  his  new  capital.  Until  1S87 
the  capital  was  generally  known  as  Tehrl ;  but  in  that  year,  to 
avoid  confusion  with  Tehrl  (Garhw&l)  in  the  United  Provinces, 
the  name  Tikamgarh,  strictly  speaking  that  of  the  fort  only, 
was  adopted  in  place  of  Tehrl  and  recognized  officially.  A 
municipality  was  constituted  in  1891.  The  committee  consists 
of  official  and  non^dal  members  in  the  proportion  of  t  to  3. 
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The  chief  builduags  are  the  MahSraja's  palace  and  the  ibct 
The  town  also  contains  a  high  school,  a  hospital,  a  ah- 
bungalow,  a  ifffWi  a  camping  ground,  and  British  and  State 
poet  offices. 

Datia  State.—Tkeaty  State  in  Ontral  India,  under  the 
Bundelkhand  Agency,  lying  between  25*^  34'  and  26^  18'  N. 
and  78°  13'  and  79^  is'  with  an  area  of  about  911  square 
miles.  The  tenritofy  is  much  cut  up  by  intervening  parts  of 
Gwalior  and  other  States,  the  main  section  bei^g  bordered 
on  the  north  by  portions  of  Gwalior  and  the  District  of  Jslaun; 
on  the  south  by  Gwalior  and  JhAnsi  District ;  on  the  east  by 
Samthar  and  Jhflnsi  District;  and  on  the  west  by  Gwalior. 
The  State  lies  in  the  level  country  between  the  Sind  and 
Betwft  rivers.  The  Smd  and  its  tributary  the  FahOj^are  the 
only  important  streams. 

The  country  immediately  round  the  diief  town  lies  in  the 
Bundelkhand  gneiss  area,  but  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State  this  rock  is  overlaid  with  alluvium.  The  trees  met  with 
in  the  jungles  are  of  no  great  value,  being  mostly  of  the 
mimosa  family,  though  in  more  favourable  localities  the  mahua 
ffiussia  latifolio)  is  found,  its  flowers  being  used  as  food  and 
ibr  distillation  of  liquor.  The  scanty  nature  of  the  jungles 
makes  them  unsuitable  for  big  game,  though  all  the  ordinary 
classes  of  small  game  are  plentiful.  The  climate,  which  is 
considerably  hotter  than  that  of  M&lwS,  is  generslly  speaking 
healthy.    The  annual  rainfall  averages  38  inches. 

The  Datifl  chiefs  are  BundelH  Rajputs  of  the  Orchha  house. 
In  1626  Bir  Singh  Deo  of  Orchha  granted  Datia  to  his 
son  Bhagwan  Rao.  The  original  territory  was  considerably 
extended  both  by  force  of  arms  and  by  [grants  from  the  Delhi 
emperors,  till  the  State  embraced  most  of  the  country  ht^tween 
the  Chambal  on  the  north  and  the  Betwa  and  Smd  on  the 
east  and  west.  ]'ha^wan  Kao  died  in  1656  and  was  succeeded 
by  liis  son  Subha  Karan,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
under  the  Mughal  emperor  in  Balkh  and  Badakhshan,  during 
the  expeditions  of  1646-53.  In  the  struggle  between 
Aurangzeb  and  his  brothers,  he  joined  the  future  emperor  and 
died  in  1683.  On  the  death  of  Ram  Chandra,  the  Umrth 
Raja  (1706-33),  a  dispute  about  the  succession  was  referred 
to  Raja  Udot  Singh  of  Orchha,  who  decided  in  favour  of 
Indrajit,  a  great-grandson  of  Ram  Chandra,  and  assisted  him 
by  cirms  to  secure  the  chiefship.  Among  others  who  had 
given  support  was  Xaune  Sah  r;rijar  [see  Samthar),  whose  son 
Madan  Singh  received  «is  a  reward  the  goveraorship  of  tlie 
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fort  of  Samthar,  and  the  title  of  Rajdhar  ;  a  grant  of  five  villages 
being  made  later  on  to  his  son  Devi  Singh.  The  Marathas 
began  to  invade  Bundeikhand  during  this  period.  The  seventh 
Raja,  Parichhat,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  in  1804. 
In  1818,  for  services  rendeted  in  connexion  with  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country,  he  obtained  the  territory  east  of  the  bind 
river  known  as  the  Chaur5sl  Ilaka,  which  includes  the  fort  of 
Indargarh.  In  1826  he  adopted  as  his  successor  a  foundling 
named  Bijai  Bahadur  Siiigh  whom  he  had  educated.  This 
roused  much  feeling  among  the  Thakurs  of  Baroni,  who,  as 
direct  descendants  of  Bhagwan  Rao,  considered  that  the  adop- 
tion sliould  have  been  made  from  their  family.  The  adoption, 
however,  was  upheld  by  the  British  Government.  Bijai 
Bahadur  SiriLrh  succeeded  in  1839,  and  died  childless  in  1857. 
He  wai>  tullowcd  by  liie  present  chief,  Bhawani  Sin^h,  a  Jopted 
from  the  Bhasnai  family  whose  members  are  dcscerided  from 
Har  Singh  Deo,  a  brother  of  Raja  Bir  Singh  Deo  of  OrchhS. 
Bhawinl  Singh  being  a  minor,  the  State  was  administered  by 
the  senior  R^nl,  and  on  her  death  by  the  second  RSnl.  Dis- 
tuibaixses  aiose^  however,  through  the  pretensions  of  Arjiui 
Singhi  an  iUegitiiiiale  son  of  the  late  chief.  He  was  supported 
by  the  vesent  Rflnl^  but  was  suppressed  finally  by  a  British 
force  and  exiled  to  Benares,  the  lUm  YuesaSg  placed  in  con- 
finement at  Datia.  The  Baroni  ThSkuis  again  (186 1)  put 
forward  their  daitns  to  the  succession,  which  were  rejected. 
Dissensions  between  the  Thfikurs  and  the  ruling  chi^  con- 
tinued until  1882,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  the  Baroni  j&gir  was  a  grant  entirely  independent 
of  Datift  made  from  Delhi,  and  that  the  Mahar&jft  could  not, 
therefore,  claim  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Banml  as 
to  jagtriart  holding  under  a  grant  from  the  State,  though  the 
Thakurs  must  be  considered  as  politically  subordinate  to 
DatiS.  An  adoption  sanai  was  granted  to  the  chief  in  1869. 
The  most  important  measures  which  have  been  eflected  during 
the  rule  of  the  present  chief  are  the  salt  convention  with  the 
British  Government  (1879X  under  which  a  yearly  compensation 
of  Rs.  10,000  is  received  by  the  DarbSr ;  the  cession  of  land 
for  the  Betwft  Canal  (i88s)  and  for  the  construction  of  the 
Midland  Railway  (1884) ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  currency 
(1903).  The  chief  has  the  hereditary  titles  of  His  Highness 
and  Mahftraja  Lokendm,  and  receives  a  salute  of  15  guns. 
The  present  Mahftiftjft  was  created  a  K.CS.I.  in  1896,  and 
his  salute  was  increased  to  17  guns  in  1906  as  a  personal 
distinctioii* 
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There  are  few  buildings  in  the  State  of  any  architectural  or 
archaeological  importance,  except  the  fine  seventeenth-century 
palace  of  Bir  Singh  Deo  and  that  of  RftjS  Subba  Kacan  in 
^  chief  town.  A  temple  to  the  Siin  at  the  village  of  Unaoy 
xo  miles  south-east  of  Datift  town,  is  of  great  local  lepute^and 
is  visited  by  laige  numbers  of  worshippers  at  the  Banga- 
panchaml  festival  hdd  yearly  in  March,  A  circular  stone 
image  of  the  sun  stands  inside  the  temple.  The  waters  of 
a  tank  near  the  temple  axe  supposed  to  cure  leprosy  and  skin 
diseases  generally. 

The  population  of  the  State  has  been:  (1881)  182,5981 
(1891)  186,440,  and  (1901)  173,759,  showing  a  density  of  191 
persons  per  square  mile.  The  decrease  of  7  per  cent  during 
the  last  decade  is  mainly  due  to  the  eflects  of  the  fiunines 
of  1896-7  and  1899-1900.  Hindus  number  166,170^  or 
95  per  cent.,  and  MusalmSns  7,095,  or  4  per  cent.  The 
State  contains  three  towns,  Datia  (population,  24,07  iX  the 
capital,  Seondha  (5,54a),  and  NadIoaon  (4,443)  ^  ^  455  ^ 
lages.  The  prevailing  language  is  BunddkluuMh,  spoken  by 
98  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  principal  castes  and 
tribes  are  BrShmans,  a4,ooo,  or  14  per  cent;  Chamii% 
i9i3oo,  or  11  per  cent;  Kichhb,  14,300,  or  8  per  cent; 
and  lUjputs,  including  BundelA  and  other  Thfikurs,  8,000^ 
or  5  per  cent  About  38  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
supported  by  agriculture,  25  per  cent  by  general  labour,  and 
JO  per  cent,  by  State  service. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  of  poor  quality,  owing  to  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  gneissic  formation.  Irrigation,  which  thus 
becomes  an  important  matter,  is  mainly  carried  on  from  tanks, 
formed,  as  a  rule^  by  raising  earthen  dams  in  the  frequent  gaps 
which  occur  between  the  quartzite  ridges  so  common  in  this 
region.  The  total  area  of  91 1  square  miles  is  thus  distributed : 
cultivated,  450  square  miles,  or  49  per  cent.,  of  which  xi  square 
miles  are  irrigable ;  cultivable  but  uncultivated,  95  square  miles ; 
forests,  274  square  miles,  or  30  per  cent;  the  rest  is  waste. 
Much  of  the  land  is  included  in  jdgirs  and  other  land  grants, 
the  alienated  area  comprising  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  area, 
and  26  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated.  Of  the  total  cropped  area, 
pulses  (mcluding  gram)  occupy  221  square  miles,  or  40  per 
cent.;  wheat,  128  square  miles,  or  28  per  cent.  ;  joTiuir,  54 
square  miles  ;  cotton,  26  square  miles  ;  and  po[ipy,  78  acres. 

Though  a  consideral)lc  area  of  the  State  is  otticially  classed 
as  forest,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  nicrely  scrub  jungle,  includiog 
a  certain  amount  of  grass  land  used  for  grazing  purposes. 
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'1  he  chief  means  of  communication  are  country  tracks,  the 
only  metalled  roads  being  part  of  the  Ciwalior-jhansi  higli  luad 
(52  miles)  and  ihe  feeder-roads  to  iiaroni  (4  miles)  and  Unao 
(10  miles).  The  main  line  of  the  Great  Indum  rcnmsula 
Railway  traverses  the  State,  with  stations  at  Dati.l  and  Sonagir. 
A  combined  British  post  and  telegraph  office  is  kept  11  {>  at 
Dati&  town,  and  a  branch  post  office  at  Seondha.  A  State 
postal  system  is  also  maintained,  and  there  is  a  local  issue 
of  stamps. 

The  Maharaja  exercises  full  powers,  and  is  the  highest 
cotiit  of  appeal  in  the  State,  the  critniiial,  dvil,  revenue,  and 
household  departments  heing  wider  his  direct  sopervisioii. 
He  is  assisted  hy  a  Uman  (minister),  who  inquires  into  serious 
criminal  cases  and  forwards  them  to  the  MahUjft  for  trial, 
and  also  supervises  the  general  working  of  all  departments. 
The  Indian  Penal  Code  is  followed  generally  in  the  criminal 
courts.  In  civil  courts  the  State  follows  its  own  procedure^ 
which  is  based  on  the  old  panMytU  system. 

The  total  revenue  is  4  lakhs,  of  which  5-3  lakhs,  or  80  per 
cent,  is  derived  from  land  revenue.  Opium,  of  which 
a  small  quantity  is  manu&ctured,  pays  a  duty  of  Rs.  I'S-o 
per  seer,  and  together  with  other  excisable  articles  brings  in 
Rs.  6^500  a  year.  A  yearly  sum  of  Rs,  10  ■ooo  IS  received 
Itom  the  British  Government  in  compensation  for  salt  dues 
formerly  levied.  The  principal  heads  of  expenditure  are 
1*5  hkhs  on  genersl  administration  (including  the  chieTs 
establishment)  and  Rs.  63,000  on  public  works.  An  annual 
payment  of  Rs.  9^500  is  made  to  Sindhia  for  the  Nadigaon 
^mrgana.  Assignments  of  land  to  Jdgirddrs  for  the  up-keep  of 
feudal  levies  amount  to  about  5«5  lakhs,  making  die  gross 
tnoome  of  the  State  9>s  lakhs. 

Land  revenue  was  formerly  collected  four  ttmes  a  year  after 
valuation  of  the  standing  crop,  called  dharot.  The  collections 
were  then  made  in  kind,  one  half  to  one-third  of  the  gross 
produce  going  to  the  State.  The  revenue  is  now  collected  in 
cash,  in  two  instalments.  The  rates  are  fixed  in  regard  to  the 
crop-bearing  power  of  the  soil  and  facilities  for  irrigation. 
Leases  are  granted  ordinarily  for  one  year  only,  rates  being 
liable  to  enhancement  if  improvements  are  effected,  such  as 
the  construction  of  dams  for  irrigation.  Most  of  the  villages 
are  in  the  hands  of  farmers  called  mahate,  who  pay  the  revenue 
assessed  and  sublet  to  cultivators.  Rents  are  often  paid  in 
kind.  The  rates  of  assessment  vary  from  Rs.  4  per  acre  ior  the 
best  black  cotton  soil  to  Rs.  1-9-6  for  the  less  productive 
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paruoj  a  light  sandy  soil,  the  average  inddence  henig 
Rs.  MS-o, 

In  1903  the  British  rupee  was  adopted  in  place  of  the 
Yarioos  cuRencies  which  had  tiU  then  been  l^gal  tender. 

The  army  consists  of  500  inftntry,  71  cavalry,  and  165  aitil- 
lery,  with  48  serviceable  guns.  A  small  body  of  regular  police 
is  maintained,  but  in  villi^es  watch  and  ward  is  done  by  the 
viUage  ckaukMrs,  who  are  drawn  from  the  Khang^r  tribe. 

The  State  contains  two  jails,  one  at  Patift  and  the  other  at 
Seomdhfl.  The  first  regular  school  was  opened  at  Datift  in 
1858.  In  1864  an  En^h-teaching  school  was  started,  which 
in  1888  became  a  high  school  and  now  prepares  pupils  for  the 
entrance  examination  of  the  Allahftbad  University.  There  are 
39  schools  in  all,  with  711  pupils,  and  the  annual  expenditure 
is  Rs.  3tOOO.  The  State  has  not  advanced  far  in  education, 
only  2  per  cent,  of  the  population  (3*8  males  and  o-i  females) 
being  able  to  read  and  write  in  1901.  A  hospital  at  Datii 
and  a  dispensary  at  Seondhft  are  maintained  at  an  annual  cost 
of  Rs.  1,300.  Revenue  surveys  were  made  in  1855  and  1865. 

DatiS.  Town. — Capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  namCt 
in  Central  India,  situated  in  25**  41'  N.  and  78°  28'  on 
the  Gwalior-Jhansi  road,  16  miles  distant  from  the  latter  place, 
and  also  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  718  miles 
from  Bombay ;  980  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Population 
(1901),  24,071.  The  town  is  built  on  a  series  of  low  hills,  on 
one  of  which  stands  the  magnificent  palace  of  Bir  Singh  Deo, 
its  massive  pile  towering  above  the  houses  below.  The  palace, 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Hindu  domestic  architecture  in 
India,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square.  The  monotony,  how- 
ever, is  relieved  by  tour  octagonal  towers,  one  at  each  comer, 
and  string-courses  of  stone  lattice- work  marking  out  the  five 
storeys.  The  summit  is  ornamcrued  with  numerous  graceful 
chhatrisy  crowned  with  ribbed  domes.  The  southern  fa<^ade 
looks  over  a  large  lake  with  fine  stone  retaining  walls.  To  the 
east  of  the  town  stands  the  palace  of  Ra]5  Subha  Karan. 
Though  by  no  me.ins  the  equal  of  Bir  Singh's  palace,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  handsoine  building,  standing  on  an  elevated  site 
overluuking  the  town.  The  town  itself  contains  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  substantial  stone-built  houses,  belonpng 
clnefly  to  sarddrs  of  the  State,  besides  a  State  guesthmise, 
a  combined  post  and  telegraph  office,  a  ^/i^-bungalow,  a 
hospital,  a  jail,  and  a  school.  Several  fine  tombs  and  other 
buildings  are  situaiod  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  battle- 
men  ted  wall  surround:^  die  town. 
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Nadigaon. — Head-quarters  of  a pargana  of  the  same  name 
in  ])au:i  State,  (Central  India,  situated  in  26'^  7'  N.  and 
z  E.,  on  the  cail  bank  of  the  I'ahiij  rivrr,  a  tributary  of 
the  Sind.  Population  (1901),  4,443.  Il-  is  a  town  of  old 
foundation,  which  has  declined  in  importance  of  laic  years 
owing  to  isolation  from  roads  and  railways.  The  Nadigaon 
pargana  is  held  from  Sindhia,  a  yearly  payment  of  Rs.  9,500 
being  made  to  that  chief  through  the  British  Government.  A 
school  and  State  post  office  are  situated  in  the  town.  The 
nooest  nihray  statkm  is  Klinch  on  the  Cawnpore  branch  of 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Raflway,  xo  mUes  distant  by 
country  track.  • 

Seondlift  (Stordf* — Head-quarters  of  a  pargana  in  the 
I)ati&  Staler  Central  India,  situated  in  26*"  xo'  N.  and 
78°  47'  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sind  river,  36  mites  from 
Datifttown*  Population  (190 1),  5,542.  The  town  has  been 
steadily  declining  in  importance  of  late  yeaxs.  It  is  of  okl 
foundation,  the  lemains  of  the  earlier  settlement  lying  close 
to  the  modem  town.  SeondhS  was  a  flourishing  place  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  fort  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  importance  some  centuries  before  It  may  possibly  be  the 
Sarua  fiwt  taJcen  by  MahmQd  of  Ghazni  in  the  eleventh 
century  when  in  pursuit  of  Chand  RaL  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Hajft  Fterlchbat  of  Datift  gave  asylum 
at  Seondfafl  to  the  mother  of  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia,  who  had 
fled  from  Gwalior.  The  fort  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  on 
Sindhia's  behalf  by  RaghunOth  Rao  and  General  Perron.  A 
school  and  a  combined  British  and  State  post  office  are 
situated  in  the  town. 

Son&gir.'— Hill  in  the  Datift  State,  Central  India,  situated 
in  as**  44'  N<  <uid  78**  25'  £.,  5  miles  from  the  town  of  DatiA. 
It  consists  of  a  small  lidge  of  gneiss,  on  the  summit  and  slopes 
of  which  more  than  a  hundred  Jain  temples  have  been  erected. 
Seen  from  a  distance^  the  hill  presents  a  picturesque  appear* 
ance,  with  its  numerous  shrines  perched  amid  great  crags  of 
granitic  rock ;  but  closer  examination  leads  to  disillusioo.  The 
structures  are  all  of  the  degraded  modem  type,  none  as  it 
Stands  dating  back  farther  than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  are  all  built  of  brick  with  inelegant  white 
stucco  rectangular  bodies,  bulbous  ribbed  Muhammadan 
domes,  and  pine-cone  spires,  the  doors  and  windows  orna- 
mented with  the  foliated  Muhammadan  arch  and  ntncd 
Bengali  eave  and  roof.  They  lack  entirely  the  purity  and 
homogeneity  of  older  temples,  and  are  disappointing. 
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Samthar  State. — Treaty  State  in  Central  India,  under  the 
liundclkhand  Political  Agency,  lying  between  25**  43'  and 
25**  57'  N.  and  78°  48'  and  79**  7'  E.,  with  an  area  of  about 
178  square  miles.  The  name  is  most  probably  a  corruption  of 
Sbamshergarh,  by  whkh  the  chief  town  is  still  known.  It  is 
bounded  on  die  north  and  east  by  the  Jshuin  District  of  die 
United  Provinces;  on  the  south  by  jhlnsi  District;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  BbSnder  pargana  of  die  Gwalior  State  and  by 
Jhansi  District  The  territory  consists  of  an  almost  anbrokoi 
level  phun,  sparsely  co'vered  with  trees.  The  soil  is  only 
moderately  fertile^  and,  though  traversed  by  the  FshOj  and 
Betwa,  both  large  streams,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  rainM 
for  its  productivity.  Geologically,  the  State  consists  of  Bondel- 
khand  gneiss  and  allied  rocks,  in  great  part  concealed  by 
alluvium*  The  climate  is  generally  temperate^  though  hotter 
than  that  of  Malwft.  The  rainfall,  as  shown  by  a  ten  yeaiaT 
record,  averages  30  inches.  . 

On  the  death  of  MahMji  Sim  Chandra  of  Datia  in  1733, 
a  dispute  arose  regarding  the  succession  to  that  State.  In  his 
contest  with  rival  claimants  Indrajlt,  who  succeeded,  had  been 
asnsted  by  various  petty  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Nanne  Sih 
Gfljar,  a  son  of  a  man  in  the  service  of  the  Datift  State.  On 
bis  accession  to  power  Indra}1t  rewarded  Naune  Slh*s  son, 
Hiadan  Singh,  with  the  title  <^  Rftjdhar  and  the  govetnoiship 
of  Samthar  fort,  a  jdglr  of  five  vilUiges  being  later  on,  granted 
to  his  son  Devi  Singh.  The  latter  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ranjit  Singh.  During  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  Marithi 
invasion,  Ranjit  Singh  became  independent  and  received  the 
title  of  iUj&  from  the  Marftthfis.  On  the  estabhshraent  of  the 
British  supremacy,  he  requested  to  be  taken  under  protectson, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  181 7,  confirming  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  territory  he  then  hdd.  In  1827  Ranjit  Singh 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hindupat,  who,  however, 
became  of  unsound  mind,  the  administration  being  entrusted 
to  his  Rinl.  In  1862  an  adoption  sanad  was  granted  to  the 
chief,  the  obligation  to  pay  succession  dues  being  remitted 
(1877)  in  the  case  of  a  direct  successor.  In  1864  the  eldest  son 
Chhatar  Singh  asserted  his  claim  to  rule  the  State,  which  was 
recognized  by  Government,  the  pargana  of  Amnrg.irh  (Amra) 
being  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  c\  chief,  his  Rani, 
and  a  younger  son,  Arjun  Singh  {a/ias  All  Bahadur).  In  1881 
this  arrangement  was  changed,  a  cash  allowance  being  given  m 
lieu  of  the  pargana.  Hindupat  died  in  1890;  and  Govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  the  kngtb  of  time  Chhatar  Singh 
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had  been  actual  ruler,  decided  that  no  formal  recopnition  of 
his  succession  was  needed.  Chhatar  Singh  was  a  good  admin- 
istrator and  improved  the  condition  of  the  State  considerably. 
During  his  rule  a  salt  convention  was  made  with  the  British 
Government  (1879),  by  which  the  State  received  Rs.  1,450  as 
compensation  for  dues  formerly  levied  ;  and  land  was  ceded 
for  the  Betwa  Canal  (1882)  and  for  a  railway  (1884).  In  1877 
Chhatar  Singh  received  the  title  of  Maharaja  as  a  personal  dis- 
tinction. He  died  in  1896,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bir 
Singh  Deo,  the  present  ruler,  who  received  the  title  of  Maha- 
raja as  a  j)crsonal  distinction  in  1898.  The  chief  bears  the 
hereditary  tales  of  His  Highness  and  Raja,  and  receives  a 
salute  of  1 1  guns. 

The  po[)ulation  of  the  State  has  been  :  (1881)  38,633,  (1891) 
40,541,  and  (1901)  33,472.  it  decreased  by  i7p>ercent.  during 
the  last  decade  owing  to  famine.  Hindus  number  3i,2ri, 
or  93  per  cent.,  and  MusalmSns  2,229,  7  P^r  cent,  i  lie 
density  in  1901  was  188  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
principal  castes  are  Charolrs,  4,300,  or  1 3  per  cent. ;  Br&h> 
mans,  3,800,  or  it  per  cent;  Lodhls,  3,000,  or  9  per  cent; 
Kicfahb  and  Gdjars,  2,000  each,  or  7  per  cent. ;  Gadarias, 
1,700,  or  5  per  cent.  The  State  contains  90  villages  and  one 
town,  Samtrar  (population,  8,386),  the  capital.  For  a  Hindu 
State  the  percentage  of  MysidmSns  is  unusually  h\fj^  in  this 
part  of  India.  The  Muhammadan  element  also  takes  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  administration.  The  prevailing  form  of 
speech  is  BundelkhandL  About  33  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion are  supported  by  agriculture  and  17  per  cent  by  general 
labour. 

The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  poor,  and  the  country  is 
singnhuly  devoid  of  tanks,  which  are  fiiirly  common  in  the 
rest  of  Bundelkhand.  The  principal  soils  are  m&r^  an  inferior 
black  soil ;  kHar^  a  grey  soil ;  pafm^  a  yellowish  red  soil, 
which  is  the  most  pfevalent ;  and  rankar^  a  stony  soil,  strewn 
with  boulders  of  gneiss,  and  of  veiy  little  agricultural  value. 
Of  the  total  area,  85  square  miles,  or  43  per  cent,  are  cul* 
tivated,  of  which  only  519  acres  are  irrigable ;  49  square  miles, 
or  35  per  cent.,  are  cultivable  but  not  cultivated ;  and  the  rest 
is  jungle  and  waste.  Of  the  cropped  area,  jcwar  occupies 
30  square  miles,  or  35  per  cent. ;  wheat,  so  square  miles,  or 
83  per  cent ;  gram,  19  square  miles,  or  33  per  cent ;  and 
cotton,  5  square  miles. 

The  only  meUlled  road  in  the  State  is  8  miles  in  length, 
and  leads  to  Moth,  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsubi  Railway* 
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The  opening  of  the  railway  in  1888  h:is  greatly  facilitated  th€ 
export  of  grain,  for  which  there  was  formerly  no  market. 
Saltpetre  is  exported  in  some  quantity,  mainly  to  Bhopal. 

The  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  chief,  assisted  by 
his  zcas/r  (minister).  The  State  is  divided  into  lour  farganas^ 
with  head-quarters  at  Shamshcrgarh,  Amargarh,  Maharajganj, 
and  Luliargarh,  (  ach  under  a  tahstlddr.  In  all  general  adminis- 
trative matters  the  wazlr  has  full  powers.  The  chief  exercises 
plenary  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  is  the  final  court  of  refefence 
in  other  matters. 

The  revenues  of  the  State,  before  its  tenritories  ivere  reduced 
by  the  MarSthils,  axe  said  Co  have  amounted  to  is  lakhs.  The 
annual  receipts  are  now  1-5  lakhs,  mostly  derived  from  land. 
The  eipenditure  is  about  the  same. 

A  regular  setdement  was  made  in  1895  by  MalrilTgjI 
Chhatar  Singh,  under  which  the  land  is  fanned  out  and  the 
revenue  collected  in  cash  from  the  patta  (lease)  holden»  in 
two  instalments.  The  incidence  of  the  land  revenue  demand 
is  Rs.  5  per  acre  of  the  cultivated  area.  No  land  is  alienated 
in  j€^rs.  Until  IiiahUjft  Chhatar  Singh's  time,  when  the 
British  rupee  was  made  lq[al  tender,  the  currency  consisted 
of  the  Noma  Mhi  rupee  of  Jhfinsi  and  the  Dadl  cdn. 

The  troops  consist  of  the  chiefs  body-guard  of  ta  horsemen 
and  40  footmen,  and  an  imgolar  force  employed  as  police^ 
which  numbers  200  horse  and  500  footmen.  There  are  also 
six  guns  manned  by  50  gunners.  A  Jail,  a  post  office,  a  hoa- 
pital,  and  five  schools  with  190  pupils  are  maintained  in  the 
State. 

Samthar  Towtu — Chief  town  of  the  Slate  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  situated  in  25°  50'  N.  and  78**  55'  E., 
about  8  miles  from  the  Moth  station  on  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway.  Population  (1901),  8,286.  The  tOwn» 
which  is  often  called  Shamsheigarh,  was  built  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  subsequently  reconstructed  by  Chhatar 
Singh.  It  contains  the  Rftji's  palace,  a  jail,  a  post  office^  and 
a  hospital. 

Panna  State. — A  sanad  State  in  Central  India,  under 
the  Bundelkhand  Political  Agency,  lying  between  23**  49' 
and  24**  53'  N.  and  79°  45'  and  81°  3'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
2,492  square  miles.  The  territory  is  distributed  over  three 
detached  tracts,  situated  round  the  towns  of  Panna,  Bakswaho 
(24**  17'  N.  and  79°  19'  E.),  and  Birsinghpur  (24°  46'  N.  and 
81°  x'  E.).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  Dislnct 
of  Banda,  and  the  States  of  Ajaigarh  and  Bhaisaunda ;  on  the 
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east  by  the  States  of  Kothr,  NAgod,  Sohawa],  and  Ajaigarh ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Jubbulpure  and  I)a.nioh  Districts  of  the 
Central  Provinces  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  States  of  Chhatar- 
pur,  Charkharl,  Bijawar,  and  the  Ali[)iira  Ja^nr.  The  greater  part 
of  its  area  lies  on  the  branch  of  the  \  indhyas,  known  as  the 
PannS  range,  which  traverses  Bundelkhand  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  The  only  river  of  any  importance  is  the  Ken, 
which  separates  it  from  Chhatarpur.  The  geology  of  the 
State  18  unusually  interesting,  owing  to  the  valuable  mineral 
deposits  which  enst  within  its  boundaries.  The  Pannft  range 
consists  principally  of  the  upper  Rewah  sandstone  of  the  Vin- 
dhyan  series,  and  has  long  been  fiimous  for  its  diamond  mines. 
The  drcomstsnces  of  the  distribution  of  the  diamonds  are, 
however,  very  imperfectly  understood.  The  mines  are  found 
scattered  over  an  area  of  about  50  miles  lyiiig  east  and  west 
of  the  town  of  PaimX,  which  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the 
pffoductive  tmct  The  diamonds  occur  as  pebbles  m  a  con* 
glomerate^  and  also  in  a  pebbly  clay  derivkt  from  it  by  dis- 
integration* The  lower  Rewah  series  is  composed  of  three 
stiatR,  the  upper  being  the  Jhbf  shales,  the  second  lower 
Rewah  sandstone,  and  the  third  a  narrow  shale  band  known 
as  the  Pannft  shales.  In  the  kst  of  these  the  diamond-bearir^ 
conglomerate  ts  intercalated  at  a  variable  horizon.  The  day 
deposits  aie  scattered  in  a  capricious  manner,  often  at  great 
distances  from  any  known  outcrop  of  the  conglomerate.  The 
position  of  sevefsl  of  these  beds,  indeed,  makes  the  theory  that 
the  gem-bearing  gravel  is  a  recent  alluvium  quite  untenable* 
It  is  probable  that  the  formation  is  an  old  one  and  related  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  the  pebbly  clays  which  have  been  met 
with  at  the  base  of  the  cretaceous  Lameta  rocks.  Lameta 
outcrops  exist  near  PannS,  and  are  overlaid  by  some  of  the 
easternmost  remnants  of  the  Deccan  trap  known  to  exist  on 
the  Vindhyan  table-land.  In  the  western  parts  near  Bakswaho 
an  interesting  and  varied  sequence  of  geological  formations  is 
met  with,  in  which  the  Deccan  trap,  cretaceous  Lametas, 
Kewahs,  Kaimurs,  lower  Vindhyans,  BijSwars,  and  Bundel* 
khand  gneiss  are  all  typically  represented 

A  considerable  area  of  the  State  is  covered  with  forest,  con- 
sisting largely  of  stunted  teak  and  thick  small  tree  and  scrub 
jungle  of  <vperies  of  Grnvta,  Zizyphus,  CarissOy  Woodfordia, 
J'iueggeay  FhylianthuSy  Capparis,  Acacia^  AfwgeissuSy  Tcrmi- 
nalia,  Boswelliay  Butea^  Bassia^  Diospyrosy  and  others. 

^  R.  Vrc  knbargf, '  Geolo^  of  the  State  of  Panna,*  in  Ricords,  GeohgUai 
Smrve/  oj india^  t(4.  nztii,  pt.  it,  p.  a6a. 
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The  fiittiia  are  the  same  as  those  met  with  elsewhere  m 
Central  India,  tiger,  bear,  sambar  (Cerrms  ume^r)^  and  wild 
hog  being  common.  Small  game  of  aU  kinds  is  plentifoL  In 
former  days  elephants  were  caught  in  these  forests  in  large 
numbers,  and  Abul  Fazl  in  detailing  the  places  where  these 
animals  were  captured  adds  that  the  elephants  from  Pamii 
are  the  best  The  climate  is  hot  but  healthy,  and  the  annual 
rainfall  averages  4s  inches. 

The  Pannft  chiefii  are  Bundeli  RfijputSi  descended  from  the 
Orchha  house.  After  the  revolt  and  subsequent  deaidi  of 
Jhujhftr  Singh  of  Orchhft  In  1635,  the  whole  of  Bundelkhand 
was  plunged  into  anarchy.  Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  Champat  Rai,  a  grandson  of  Udot  Singh,  the  brother 
of  Madhukar  of  OrchhS,  commenced  harassing  the  Mughals 
in  every  possible  way,  and  finally  established  himself  as  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  BundeUL  cause.  For  some  time  he 
was  r^arded  with  favour  by  Aurangzeb,  to  whom  he  had  been 
of  material  assistance  before  the  battle  of  SSmogarh,  in  piloting 
his  army  across  the  fords  of  the  Chambal  river.  Later  he  fell 
into  dis£&vour  and  was  attacked  by  the  Mughal  forces.  To 
escape  capture  he  was  at  his  own  request  killed  by  his  wifc^ 
who  committed  suicide  immediately  after. 

His  son  ChhatarsSl,  though  only  a  youth,  carried  on  his 
father's  work,  and  acting  more  systematically  rapidly  acquired 
possession  of  Bundelkhand  east  of  the  Dhasan  river,  even 
extending  his  operations  into  the  countr)'  round  Gwalior  and 
Eastern  Malwa,  l^.  1(171  he  was  virtually  ruler  of  all  Bundel- 
khand, his  dominions  extending  from  Banda  in  the  north  to 
Jubbulpore  in  the  south,  and  from  Rewah  in  the  ca-.t  to 
Betwa  river  in  the  west  Orchha  and  Dati^  however,  were 
held  by  other  chiefs  of  the  same  clan. 

Chhatarsal's  first  capital  was  Kalinjar,  always  the  key  to  this 
regi  >n  from  the  earliest  days.  After  he  had  consolidated  his 
power  he  moved,  in  1675,  to  Panna,  which  at  various  periods 
shared  with  Chhatarpur  (founded  by  him  in  1707)  and 
jAiii  UK  the  honour  of  being  his  residence.  The  death  of 
Aurangzeb  gave  him  increased  opportunities  fur  ^strengthening 
hi^i  position,  of  which  he  took  every  ad\anLage.  In  t7-(;  the 
emperor  2\luha.minad  Shah  sent  Muhammad  Khan  liaa^ash 
into  Bundelkhand  to  check  his  growing  power,  and  Chhatarsal 
was  driven  from  Jaitpur.  Reduced  to  extremities,  he  appealed 
for  assistance  to  the  Peshw^  Bajl  Rao  I,  who  at  once  responded^ 
and  Muhammad  Bangash  after  a  siege  of  six  months  was 
expelled  by  the  allies  from  Jaitpur  (x  730}.   In  1 73 1  ChhatarsSl 
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divided  his  vast  [lossessions.  The  largest  share,  valued  at 
39  lakhs  aimuali\-,  which  included  l-'aiinfi,  to  iiirde  Sah, 
his  eldest  son ,  the  second,  in  Saugor  District,  valued  at 
32  lakhs,  was  granted  to  the  Peshwa  in  return  for  his  ser- 
vices ;  the  third,  including  Jaitpur,  and  valued  at  31  lakhs, 
went  to  his  third  son,  Jagat  RSj,  while  numerous  smaller 
grants  were  made  to  other  vassals.  Chhatarsil  died  about 
1733,  at  the  age  eighty-nine,  leaving  twenty-two  legitimate 
and  thirty  iU^timate  sons,  whose  descendants  now  hold 
Panna,  Charkhari,  Ajaigarh,  Buawar,  SarIla,  Jaso, 
JignI,  and  Lugasi.  The  Mah^aja  of  Panni  is  looked  on 
as  the  senior  representative  of  the  Bundelft  chiefs  east  of  the 
DhasSn,  who  were  known  as  the  Dangahi  BundeUl  chiefs, 
from  their  turbulent  disposition  {danga).  Hirde  SAh  ( 1 732-9) 
on  succeeding  made  Pannft  his  capital,  and  the  State  may  be 
said  to  reckon  its  existence  as  a  separate  chiefihip  from  this 
date.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sabhl  Singh  ( 1 739-52),  in  whose 
time  the  famous  diamond  mines  were  first  worked.  The  next 
ruler,  Amfln  Singh  (1752-^),  was  murdered  by  his  brother 
Hindupat(i75S-77).  Hindupat  passed  over  his  eldest  son  in 
fiivour  of  a  younger,  Anirudh  (i  777-9).  Anirudh  being  a  minor, 
the  State  was  left  in  charge  of  BenI  HazOrl  and  a  Brfihman, 
Khemraj  Chaube.  The  jealousies  of  these  two  plunged  the 
State  into  a  dvil  war,  which  was  intensified  by  the  death 
of  Anirudh  and  the  rivalry  of  numerous  claimants.  During 
this  period  the  area  of  Pannft  was  much  reduced,  as  BenI 
Hazuri,  Khemr^j,  and  one  Sone  Sfth  Ponwftr  carved  out  States 
for  themselves,  founding  respectively  Maihar,  Paldeo,  and 
Chhatarpur.  Ultimately  Dhokal  Singh  (1785-98),  brother 
of  Anirudh,  was  able  to  establish  himself  on  the  gaddi. 
Owing  to  these  internal  dissensions,  Bundelkhand  in  1789 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Gosain  leader.  Him  mat  Bah&dur, 
and  his  confederate  All  Bahadur  (afterwards  known  as  the 
Nawdb  of  Banda),  who  was  the  son  of  Shamsher  Bahadur, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Peshwi.  All  Bihadur  assumed 
suzerainty  over  Bundelkhand  and  proceeded  to  grant  sanads 
to  all  the  local  chiefs,  including  Dhokal  Sin;j;h.  U'hen  the 
British  supremacy  was  established,  Kishor  Suigh  (i  798-1840) 
was  nominaHy  rul  n'j.  though  actually  an  exile.  He  was  rein- 
stated and  cuntirmed  \i\  his  possessions  by  sanads  granted  in 
1807  and  1811.  He  was  succeeded  by  Harbans  Rai  (1840-9) 
and  Nripat  Singh  (1849-70).  During  the  Mutiny  the  Raja 
assisted  the  British  in  holding  the  fort  of  Kalinjar  and  clearing 
Damoh  District  of  rebels.    For  these  good  services  he  was 
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fewaided  with  a  kMlat  of  Rs»  so,ooo  and  the  Simaria  pargana ; 
and  in  1869  he  received  the  grant  of  the  persona]  title  of 
Mahendra,  which  was  made  hereditary  in  1S75.  In  i86a 
a  smad  of  adoption  wae  oonfened  upon  him^  and  in  2863 
he  ceded  the  land  required  for  the  East  Indian  Railway.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rudra  PiatSp  Singh  (1870-^3),  who  was 
nmde  a  K.CS.L  in  1876^  and  received  an  addition  of  two  guns 
in  his  salute  as  a  personal  honour  in  1877.  This  chief  was 
succeeded  hy  his  brother  Lok|^  Singh  (1893^),  who  was 
followed  by  HSdho  Singh.  The  latter  was  deposed  in  1901, 
for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  his  unde,  Rao  Rija  Khumln 
Singh.  The  present  chief,  MahfirftjS  Jsdvendra  Singh^  son 
of  Rao  Rftjft  Khumln  Singh,  was  bom  in  1893  and  is  now 
being  educated  at  the  Mayo  College  at  Ajmer.  The  ruler 
of  the  State  bears  the  titles  of  His  Highness  and  MahSrftjl 
Mahendxa,  and  receives  a  salute  of  ir  guns. 

The  population  of  the  State  has  been :  (i8$i)  227.306, 
(1891)  339»333»  and  (1901)  192,986,  showing  a  density  of 
77  persons  per  square  mile.  During  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  19  per  cent,  mainly  owing  to  iamine. 
Hindus  number  i73,735>  or  90  per  cent;  Animists,  12,949,  ^ 
6  per  cent ;  and  Musalmftns,  5,021. 

The  State  contains  one  town,  Panna  (population,  xi,346X 
the  capital;  and  1,008  villages.  The  prevailing  castes  are 
BrShmans,  22,700,  or  taper  cent ;  ChamSrs,  19,600,  or  ii  per 
cent.;  Lodhls,  15,600,  or  8  per  cent ;  and  AhTrs  and  Kurmis 
12,600  each,  or  7  per  cent.  About  38  per  cent,  of  the 
population  are  supported  by  agriculture  and  27  per  cent  by 
general  labour. 

Of  the  total  area,  46^1  «;qiiare  mile*;,  nr  to  p-er  rent.,  are 
under  cultivation,  of  which  26  square  miles  are  irrigable ; 
246  square  miles  of  the  unniltivatcd  area,  or  to  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  are  cultivable,  the  remainder  being  forest  and  un- 
cultivable  waste.  Of  the  cropped  area,  wheat  occupjes  66 
square  miles,  or  13  per  cent.  ;  oilscrds,  59  square  miles,  or 
12  per  cent. ;  rice,  46  square  miles,  or  9  per  cent. ;  and  jojvdr^ 
6  square  miles.  Irrigation  is  very  little  practised,  tanks  being 
the  ordinary'  source  of  supply  where  possible. 

The  area  covered  by  forest  is  very  large.  Till  the  State  was 
taken  under  administration  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
obtain  full  value  from  the  timber,  only  certain  trees,  such  as 
teak,  s /lis ham  {Dalber^ia  Sissoo),  harra  {^Terminalia  Chfhula\ 
mahua  {Bassia  laUjoiia)^  and  ac/iar  {Buchanama  laitjolia)^ 
being  preserved. 
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The  PannS  diamond  mines*  have  been  known  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been 
worked  in  much  earlier  days,  but  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

A  systematic  excavation  for  stones,  however,  was  commenced 
in  the  time  of  Raja  Sabha  Singh,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  advice 
of  the  preacher  Pran  Xath.  The  diamonds  occur  m  the  Rewah 
ronglomerale  and  in  alluvial  beds.  In  the  former  case  they 
are  dug  out  of  pits  var}Mng  m  depth  from  3  to  30  feet.  No 
lai^e  diamonds  have  ever  been  taken  from  th--  nniu'.  though 
Hamilton  (1813)  mentions  that  a  stone  supposed  to  be  worth 
Rs.  50,000  was  in  the  possession  of  th-^  Raja.  The  stones  are 
often  of  great  purity.  Pogson,  who  attempted  to  work  a  mine, 
arranges  them  m  four  cla.sses,  according  as  they  are  clear, 
orange-coloured,  blackish,  or  greenish.  In  1750  the  State  is 
said  to  have  received  4  lakhs  a  year  from  this  source,  but  the 
income  has  now  diminished,  the  deposit  having  apparently  been 
exhausted.  The  present  income  is  about  Rs.  7,000  i  lie 
actual  miners  are  mainly  (ionds  and  Kols,  but  the  work  is 
financed  by  merchants  from  Gujarat. 

The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  grain  and  tiinljer,  whieli 
are  exported  through  the  railway  at  Salna,  or  by  road  to  Banda, 
Nowgong,  Mahoba,  and  Cawnpore.  The  State  is  traversed  by 
the  Nowgong-Satna  metalled  road,  from  which  a  branch  road 
goes  to  Ajaigarh,  20  miles  from  Panna ;  and  by  the  Chhatarpur- 
Saugor  road,  which  crosses  the  Bakswaho  pargana,  A  Govern- 
ment post  office  is  maintained  at  Panna  town. 

For  administrative  purposes,  Paimft  is  divided  into  eleven 
parganas^  with  head-qmuten  at  AktohSn,  BakswSho,  Bttstngh- 
pur,  Dhaiampura,  Ghaura,  PannS,  Pawai,  Raipura,  Shahnagar, 
Simaria,  and  Singhpur.  The  chkf  being  a  minor,  the  State  is 
under  superintendence.  When  eierdsing  powers,  the  chief 
oidinarily  has  full  control  of  the  civil  judicial  and  general 
administration,  while  in  criminal  cases  he  exercises  the  usual 
powers  granted  to  holders  of  senior  sanad  States  in  Bundel- 
khand 

The  total  revenue  amounts  to  5  lakhs,  of  which  3  kkhs,  or 
60  per  cent,  is  derived  from  land,  the  remaining  sources  being 
insigmficant  The  chief  heads  of  expenditure  are  general 
administration  and  collection  of  revenue  (1*5  lakhs),  and  chief-s 
establishment  (Rs.  33,000).  The  incidence  of  the  land  revenue 
demand  is  Rs.  1-7-0  per  acre  of  cultivated  land  and  4  annas 
per  acre  of  total  area.   A  r^pular  survey  is  now  being  carried 

*  Giot^giemt  Siirvey       indio^  1966,  vol.  xxxiii,  pt.  tv, 

p.  163. 
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out  Up  to  the  present,  assessments  have  been  made  on  the 
standing  crop.    The  currency  is  now  the  British  rupee. 

The  <army  consists  of  30  cavalry,  150  infantry,  and  r  2  gunners 
wiih  19  ser\ iccablc  guns.  The  regular  police  force  numbers 
126  men  and  the  rural  police  447  chaukiddrs.  A  jail  is 
maintained  at  Panna  town. 

Education  was  first  taken  in  hand  by  MahirSji  Nripat  Singh 
in  1867.  There  are  now  35  schools  with  583  pupils.  At  the 
Census  of  1901,  i>4  per  cent  of  the  population  were  returned 
as  able  to  read  and  write.  A  ho^tal  was  opened  at  FIU111&  in 
188 1 ;  and  four  dispensaries — at  Pawai»  Malhra»  Mnhdftra, 
and  Blrsinghpur^-aie  under  the  supervision  of  the  Agency 
Surgeon.  In  1902-3  the  number  of  persons  soocesslttlly 
vaccinated  was  3»2i5,  or  16  per  1,000  of  population. 

Faimft  Town. — Capital  of  the  State  of  the  sane  name  in 
Central  India,  situated  in  14^  43'  N.  and  80*  is'  E.,  on  the 
high  road  from  Nowgong  to  SatnA.  Population  (1901),  11,346. 
It  was  originally  a  Gond  setdement,  but  fell  in  the  thiiteendi 
or  fourteenth  century  to  the  Baghelas  of  Rewah.  In  1494  it 
was  attacked  by  Silcandar  LodI  in  his  eipedition  against  Rl|S 
Bhaira  or  Bhfta.  In  1563  it  was  held  by  Rftji  RSm  Chandra 
Dea   It  was  seized  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Chhatanal, 
who  raised  it  to  a  position  of  importance  by  makiqg  it  his 
capital  in  1675.  The  town  lies  in  a  valley  about  800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  300  feet  below  the  surroundiiv 
hills.   The  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  constructed  of  local 
stone,  which  gives  it  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  sub- 
stantiality.  The  most  imposing  building  is  the  new  palace. 
Several  temples  stand  in  Uie  town,  but  none  is  more  than  300 
years  old.   The  most  pretentious  is  one  dedicated  to  Krishnals 
brother  Balram,  and  known  as  SrT  Baldeoji's,  which  was 
designed  and  built  for  Maharaja  Rudra  Prat^p  Singh  by  his 
State  engineer,  Mr.  Manley,  the  design  being  based  on  that  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    The  most  interesting  shrine  is  that 
of  Pran  N5th,  built  in  1795.  The  exact  date  of  Prin  Nath's 
arrival  in  Pannf!  is  uncertain;  but  from  the  best  accounts  he 
appears  to  have  come  in  1742,  during  the  time  of  Raja  Sabha 
Singh,  and  not  as  popular  tradition  has  it  under  ChhatarsaJ. 
He  wn^  instrumental  in  discovenng  or  reopenmg  the  diamond- 
bearing  tract,  and  rose  to  high  favour.    Prin  Nath  was  a 
Kshatiriya  deeply  versed  in  Muhammadan  learning,  and  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  there  was  no  essential  difference 
between  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  faiths.    To  this  end  he 
collected  a  number  of  passages  from  the  Korin  and  the  Vedas 
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in  a  work  called  the  Mahitariyul.  His  disciples  prove  their 
acceptance  of  his  teaching  by  eaung  in  a  mixed  assembly  of 
Musalmaiis  and  Hindus.  However,  with  this  exception,  it 
does  not  appear  thai  the  two  classes  confound  their  civil  or 
even  religious  distinctions,  llic  unity  beyoud  thai  of  eating 
being  no  more  than  the  admission  that  the  God  of  both  and  of 
all  religions  is  one  and  the  same.  The  chief  object  of  worship 
in  the  temple  at  PannI  is  Prin  Nith's  book,  which  is  kept  on 
a  gold-embroidered  cloth.  His  followers  are  called  Db&mks  or 
FHbi  Nftthis,  and  are'  said  to  be  numerous  in  Nep&l,  wheie 
converts  have  been  made  by  mitsioaaries  of  this  sect  Nepftii 
DUbnIs  come  to  Pannft  to  study  the  doctrines  of  the  founder 
of  their  fitith^  and  there  are  always  a  certain  number  m  the 
city. 

Pami&  is  connected  by  a  metaUed  road  with  Chhatarpur 
(4s  miles)^  Nowgong  (57  milesX  and  SatnA  (44  miies).  Most 
of  the  traffic  in  pieco|p(x>ds  and  European  articles  is  carried  on 
thiougb  Satnft,  which  is  served  by  the  East  Indian  Railway. 

CharkhU  State.— A  samad  State  in  Central  India,  under 
the  Bundelkhand  Political  Agency.  The  territory  is  much 
broken  up,  but  the  main  portion  lies  between  25®  21'  and 
^f  55'  N.  and  79**  39'  and  79^  56'  E.  The  State  includes  nine 
separate  tracts*  comprising  an  area  of  about  745  square  miles ; 
eight  of  these  are  enclosed  by  the  British  District  of  Hamlrpur, 
while  the  ninth,  which  is  the  largest,  lies  on  the  DhasSn  river, 
and  is  surrounded  by  portions  of  the  Orchhi,  Chhatarpur,  and 
BijSwar  States.  The  only  rivers  of  importance  are  the  Ken 
and  Dhasan. 

The  State  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  alluvial  tract  which 
conceals  the  Bundelkhand  gneiss  on  either  side  of  the  Ken 
river.  Some  of  the  outlying  portions,  situated  on  the  high 
land  which  intervenes  between  the  Bindhfirhal  and  Panna 
ranges,  border  on  the  diamond-bearing  trai  ts,  a  few  not  very 
productive  mines  being  worked  in  the  Ranipur  pargana.  The 
climate,  though  hotter  than  that  of  Malwd,  is  not  oppresave. 
The  annual  rainfall  averages  43  inches. 

The  forroation  of  the  State  dates  from  1765.  Chhatarsal, 
the  Panna  chief,  in  1731  divided  his  territory  into  several 
portions.  One  of  these,  with  an  annual  income  of  31  lakhs, 
with  its  capital  at  Jaitpuk,  was  assigned  to  his  third  son,  Jagat 
Kaj.  At  the  death  of  Jagat  Raj  in  1757,  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  siic(assion.  Klrat  Singh,  the  third  son,  who  had  been 
nominated  as  heir,  predeceased  his  father,  and  his  son  Gumdn 
Singh  attempted  lu  seize  the  State.   Pahlr  Singh,  another  son 
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of  Jagat  Raj,  however,  forced  GumSn  Singh  and  his  brother 
Khuman  Singh  to  take  iefi«e  in  the  fort  at  ChaikhSit  In 
1764  Ftahar  Singh  made  terms  and  assigned  territoiy  to  his 
nephews,  giving  BSndft  (now  in  the  United  Provinces)  to 
Gumfln  SingK  and  ChaikhSil,  then  estimated  to  produce 
9  lakhs  of  levenne,  to  Khtun&n  Sitigh.  KhumSn  Singli,  the 
fust  Rftjft  of  Charkhfiil,  died  In  17S3,  and  was  succeeded  bjr 
his  son  Bijai'  Bikxamftjlt  Bahldur,  who  was  continuallj  at  fend 
with  his  rehitives»  especially  with  Aijon  Singh  of  BSndJC  and 
was  ultimatdy  driven  out  of  his  State.  In  1789  Bijai  Bahidnr 
Siog^  in  hopes  of  regaining  his  possessions,  joined  Ali  Bahi- 
dur  and  Himmat  BahSdur  in  their  invasion  of  Bundelkhand, 
and,  entering  into  engagements  of  fidelity  and  allegiance, 
received  from  AU  Baliidur  in  1 798  a  sanad  for  Charkhlil  fort 
and  territocy  worth  about  4  lakhs  a  year.  In  1803,  when  the 
English  entered  Bundelkhandf  Bijai  BahSdur  was  the  first 
BunddA  chief  to  make  terms;  and  a  sanad  con  firming  him  in 
the  possession  of  his  land  was  granted  in  1804,  another  sanad 
being  given  in  iSxi  after  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  regarding 
certain  villages  which  had  been  omitted  from  the  previous 
grant.  He  died  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Ratan  Singh,  son  of  his  illegitimate  son  Ranjit  Singh,  whose 
eventual  succession  had  been  recognized  in  1822,  when  the 
chiefs  only  legitimate  son  died.  Ratan  Singh  was  con- 
firmed in  power,  and  was  admitted  to  all  the  rights  granted  by 
the  sanads  of  1804  and  t8it.  Ratan  Sin{!:h  was  the  ruler 
during  the  MiUin\  and  loyally  supported  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  giving  asylum  to  Mr.  Came,  Assistant  Collector  of 
Mahoba,  and  helping  in  the  management  of  neighbouring 
Districts.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  land  grant  in  perpetuity, 
of  the  value  of  Rs.  20,000  a  year,  a  khiiat^  a  hereditary  salute 
of  II  guns,  and  the  privilege  of  adoption,  which  was  formally 
confirmed  by  sanad  in  1862.  He  died  in  i860,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jai  Singh  Deo,  a  nnrior.  In  1874  this 
chief  obtained  admmistrative  powers,  l)ut  misDianagement 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  British  orticer  as  Su{>erintcn- 
dent  in  1879,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  chief  s  powers  in  1880. 
Jai  Singh  died  st)on  after;  and  his  widow  adopted  the  present 
chief,  Malkhaii  Singh,  a  hoy  nine  years  old,  who  was  recogni/td 
by  the  l^nlisii  ( lovcrnnicnt,  the  State  being  put  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  special  Politieal  officer.  In  1886  the 
special  officer  was  withdrawn  and  the  State  replaced  under  tl.e 
Political  Agent  in  Bundelkhand.  The  Maharaja  received  full 
powers  in  1894,  and  manages  the  State  personally  with  the 
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assistance  of  his  father,  ]  Mwan  Jhujhar  Singh  Jii  Deo,  C.I.E., 
ns  minister.  The  ruler  of  the  State  bears  the  titles  of  His 
Highness  and  Maharaj^dhiraj  Sij^ahdar  nl  mulk,  and  receives 
a  salute  of  11  guns.  Malkhan  Singh  has  been  made  a  K.C.I  .]  . 

The  population  of  the  State  has  been:  (1881)  143,015, 
(1891)  143,108,  and  (1901)  123,254,  giving  a  density  of 
166  persons  per  square  mile.  The  population  decreased  by 
13  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade,  owing  to  famine.  Hindus 
number  118,007,  or  95  per  cent.  ;  and  Musalmans,  4,842, 
or  4  per  cent.  The  State  contains  one  town,  ('hakkh/Vri 
(population,  11,718),  the  capital  ;  and  504  villaees.  The 
prevalent  forms  of  speech  are  Bundelklianch  and  Banaphari. 
The  chief  castes  are  Chamflrs,  15,900;  Braiimans,  14,200; 
Ahirs,  8,600;  and  Bundela  Thakurs,  8,300.  Agriculture 
supports  43  per  cent,  and  general  labour  14  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  Aboui  263  square  miles,  or  35  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area.,  are  under  cultivation,  of  which  22  square  miles  are 
irrigable.  Of  the  uncultivated  area,  337  square  miles  are 
capable  of  cultivation,  40  square  miles  are  under  forest,  and 
the  rest  is  waste.  About  66  square  miles,  or  24  per  cent,  of 
the  cropped  area,  are  under  jowar ;  64  square  miles,  or  24  per 
cent.,  under  wheat;  49  square  miles,  or  15  per  cent.,  under 
giHin ;  27  square  mil^  or  lo  per  tent,  under  MSw ;  and 
31  square  miles,  or  9  per  cent,  under  cotton.  In  K2nlptir 
a  few  diamond  mines  are  worked  either  by  the  State  or  by 
private  individuals.  Contractors  are  charged  a  royalty  of  25 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  stones  found,  the  value  of  the 
stones  being  fixed  by  an  appraiser. 

The  metalled  road  between  CharkfaSrl  and  Mahobft  has 
considembly  increased  local  trade,  and  a  European  firm  has 
established  an  agency  in  the  town.  The  State  has  a  postal 
department,  which  issues  its  own  stamps.  The  head  office  is 
at  Charkhiil,  with  branch  offices  at  the  pargana  head-quarters. 
A  British  combined  post  and  telegraph  office  is  also  located 
at  CharkhSrl  town. 

For  administmtive  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  four 
fofganas^  each  under  a  UUksUdSr :  BftwanOiaurS^  in  which 
the  town  of  Charkhlil  stands ;  IsSnagar,  which  lies  to  the  west 
on  the  Dhasin  river;  Rftidpur;  and  Satwira,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chandla.  The  MahSr9j&  personally  conducts  the 
admintstmtion  of  the  State.  In  criminal  cases  he  exercises 
powers  equal  to  a  Sessions  Court  under  the  Indian  Penal 
Code^  all  cases  involving  sentence  of  death,  transportation,  or 
imprisonment  for  life  being  submitted  to  the  Agent  to  the 
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Governor  General  for  confirmation.  The  British  iiididal 
system  w  as  partially  introduced  in  1863,  and  more  completely 
in  I  . s So,  when  the  financial  system  was  also  reorganized,  and 
a  reigular  budget  system  was  introduced. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State  amounts  to  about  6  lakhs,  of 
which  4  lakhs,  or  66  per  cent.,  is  derived  from  land  revenue. 
The  chief  heads  of  expenditure  are  general  administration, 
including  the  chiefs  establishment  (1-5  lakhs),  military 
(Rs.  89,000),  and  charges  in  respect  of  collection  of  land 
revenue  (Rs.  37,000).  The  incidence  of  the  land  revenue 
demand  is  Rs.  2  per  acre  of  cultivated  area.  The  rates  are 
fi-xed  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  the  soil,  a  higher  rate 
being  levied  from  irrigated  latid. 

The  currency  was  formerly  of  two  kinds  :  the  Snnagari, 
whicii  was  coined  at  Rath  (in  Hamlrpur  District),  and  Raja 
shd/iij  struck  in  the  mint  at  Charkharf.  In  1864  British 
coin  was  introduced  in  making  certain  State  payments,  and 
finally  in  1880  the  British  rupee  was  made  the  only  legal 
tender. 

The  intotry  force  oonsuts  of  rqgubr  tn&ntry,  numbering 
138  men,  and  militaiy  police.  The  cavalry  are  divided  into 
regulars,  numbering  38  men,  who  form  the  diieTs  body-guard, 
and  some  irregulars.  There  are  24  serviceable  guns  and 
90  gunners. 

The  police  are  of  two  classes :  the  Charkhail  town  police, 
numbering  73,  and  the  rural  police,  320,  the  former  being 
reguhurly  engaged,  the  latter  tikmMdars  (village  watdmien)^ 
tiiken  diiefly  from  the  semi-aboriginal  Aiakh,  Khangir,  and 
Basor  castes.  The  jail  is  at  CharkhSil  town. 

In  1901,  1*4  per  cent  of  the  population  (a*6  males  and 
o*i  females)  were  able  to  read  and  write.  The  State  main- 
tains six  schools  with  443  pupils,  the  chief  institution  being 
at  CharkhSif  town,  where  also  a  hospital  and  dispensary  are 
kept  up. 

A  plane-table  survey  of  the  State  was  begun  for  tevenue 
purposes  in  188 1,  and  the  present  chief  is  endeavoiiiing  to 

complete  it. 

Charkharl  Town  (known  locally  as  Maharajnagar).— 
Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same  name  in  Central  India, 
situated  in  25^  24'  N.  and  79°  46'  E.,  10  miles  by  metalled 
road  from  the  MahobS  station  of  the  JliansiManikpur  section 
of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Kailway.  Population  (1901X 
r  1,718.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  called  the  Ranjita  PahAr,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
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plain  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  Upon  it  stands  the  tort  of 
Mangalgarh,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  hill-side. 
Three  large  lakes  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  one  of  which 
sUnds  the  State  guesthouse.  The  town  rose  in  importance 
after  1765,  when  RftjA  Khumfin  Singh  nuuie  it  his  capital,  and 
since  the  opening  of  the  nulmy  it  has  become  a  considembte 
trade  centre*  The  chief  imports  are  sug^,  salt,  cloth,  and 
kerosene  oil;  the  principal  exports  are  grain,  cotton,  Hl^ 
linseed,  and  ghu  A  hospital  and  dispensary,  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  a  British  post  and  telegraph  office^  and  a  dSk- 
bungalow  are  situated  in  the  town. 

iUaigarh  State.— A  smtad  State  in  Central  India,  under 
the  Bundelkhand  Political  Agency,  lying  between  34^  5^  and 
35"  xo^  N.  and  79**  50'  and  80°  21'  £.,  with  an  area  of  about 
771  square  miles,  distributed  over  two  separate  tracts,  one 
surrounding  the  town  of  Ajaigarh,  the  other  near  to  Maihar. 
The  whole  State  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Vindhyas,  and  is 
much  cut  up  by  hiUs  and  valleys.  The  principal  streams  are 
the  Ken  and  its  affluent  the  Bairma.  The  rainfall  recorded  at 
Ajaigarh  for  a  period  of  eleven  years  averaged  47  inches. 

The  Ajaigarh  chiefs  are  Bundela  Rajputs,  being  descendants 
of  Chhatarsal,  the  founder  of  Panna.  In  1731  Chhatarsfil 
divided  his  State  into  several  shares,  of  which  one  worth 
31  lakhs,  including  Ajaigarh,  was  given  to  his  third  son,  J^^t 
Raj.  On  the  death  of  Jagat  Kaj,  his  son  and  successor  PahSr 
Singh  was  continually  engaged  in  disputes  with  his  nephews, 
Khum^  Singh  and  Gumtn  Singh.  Finally,  a  settlement  was 
effected  by  which  Guman  Singh  received  Banda  District, 
including  the  fort  of  Ajaigarh.  In  1792  Bakht  Singh, 
a  nephew  of  Guman  Singh,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Banda 
State,  was  driven  out  by  All  Bahadur  and  reduced  to  such 
straits  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the  charity 
of  his  conqueror,  and  accejjt  a  subsistence  allowance  of 
two  rupees  a  day.  When  in  1803  the  British  succeeded  the 
Marathas  in  the  possession  of  Bundelkhand,  they  granted  to 
Bakht  Singh  a  cash  pension  of  Rs.  30,000  a  year,  vmtil 
territory  could  be  assigned  to  him.  In  1807  he  oblamed 
a  sanad  for  the  Kotra  and  Pawai  pargunas^  the  pension  being 
disconlmued  in  1808.  The  Ajaigarh  fort  and  the  surrounding 
country  were  at  this  time  m  the  hands  of  one  I^chhman 
Daowd,  a  noted  freebooter,  who  at  once  proposed  tenns  to  the 
British  authorities ;  and  as  it  was  important  to  pacify  the 
country,  he  was  allowed  to  continue  in  posseijsion  on  the  con- 
ditions of  allegiance,  the  payment  of  a  tribute  of  Rs.  4,000 
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a  year,  and  the  sunender  of  the  fort  alter  two  yeats.  His 
entire  disregard  of  then  oonditions  and  his  persistent  turtm- 
lence  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  force^  and  the  fort  wis 
taken  by  Colonel  Martindell  in  1809  after  a  severe  fight 
A  huge  share  of  Lachhman  Daowa's  possession  was  then 
added  to  Bakht  Singh's  territory,  indudiiig  the  fort  of  Aja»> 
garh,  which  became  the  capital  of  his  State.  In  181  a,  ^  the 
Rftjft's  request,  a  fresh  samad  was  granted  defining  his  pcases- 
sioas  more  aocuiitely.  Bakht  Singh  died  in  1837,  and  his  son 
and  successor  MSdho  Singh  in  1849.  Mtdho  Singh's  brother 
Mahlpat  Singh  then  succeeded,  and  on  his  death  in  1853  was 
foUowed  by  his  son  Bijai  Singh,  who  died  two  years  bter. 
There  being  no  direct  heirs,  the  State  was  held  to  have 
escheated  to  the  British  Government.  While  the  matter  was 
under  reference  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Mutiny  broke 
out  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  late  chiefs  mother 
remained  faithful  to  the  British  during  the  disturbances^  the 
escheat  was  waived,  and  the  succession  of  the  present 
Mahirijft  Ranjor  Singh,  an  illegitimate  brother  of  Bijai 
Singh,  was  recognized  in   1859.    ^'^  Ranjor  Sii^ 

received  a  sanad  of  adoption,  and  in  1877  the  hereditary 
title  of  Sawai.  His  Highness  is  the  author  of  several  works, 
including  treatises  on  the  Mutiny  and  the  use  of  cheetahs  in 
hunting.  Enhanced  criminal  jurisdiction  was  conferred  in 
1887,  subject  to  certain  limitations,  which  include  the  sub- 
mission of  all  death  sentences  for  confirmation  to  the  Agent  to 
the  Governor-General.  In  1897  Ranjor  Singh  was  created 
a  K.r.I.K.  The  chief  bears  the  titles  of  His  Highness  and 
Maharaja  Saw^ii,  and  receives  a  salute  of  it  s;iins.  His  eldest 
son.  Raja  Bahadur  lihojiril  Singh,  was  born  in  1866. 

Besides  the  old  fort  at  Ajaigarh,  two  other  places  in  the 
State  possess  archaeological  interest.  At  the  village  of 
Bachhon,  r5  miles  north-east  of  Ajaigarh,  are  the  remains  of 
a  large  town  and  two  tanks — one,  the  Hliitaria  Tal,  being 
a  very  fme  example  of  Chandel  work.  Tradition  assigns  the 
foundation  of  the  town  to  Bachha  Raja,  minister  to  Parmal 
Deo  or  Parmardi  Deo  (1 165-1203),  the  last  important  Chandel 
ruler.  Not  far  from  the  lank  an  inscrij)tion  was  found  dated 
1376,  in  which  the  town  is  called  Vacchiun.  The  other  place 
is  Nachna,  2  miles  from  Ganj  (24°  25'  N.  and  80®  28'  E.), 
wrongly  entered  as  Narhua  in  our  maps.  Ii  was  formerly 
known  as  Kuthara,  and  is  said  to  have  been  raised  into  a 
place  of  impurt.ince  by  Sohan  Pal  liundela  in  the  thirteenth 
century.    The  number  of  old  pan  gardens  on  the  site  show 
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that  a  large  town  once  flourished  here.  Two  partially  ruined 
temples  are  still  standing,  one  of  which,  dedicated  to  Parvatf, 
is  of  unusual  interest  From  its  style  and  ornamentation  it 
must  belong  to  the  Gupta  period  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
An  elaborate  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  old 
faslnon  of  the  rock-cut  temples,  the  walls  being  carved  so  as  to 
imitate  rock.  The  figures  sculptured  upon  it  are  all  in  Gupta 
style,  and  are  far  superior  in  execution  to  those  met  with  in 
most  mediaeval  temples  ;  the  males,  moreover,  have  their  hair 
dressed  in  curls,  resembhng  the  style  used  on  coins  of  the 
Gupta  kings.  The  second  temple,  which  possesses  a  fine 
spire,  is  dedicated  to  Chaturmukhya  Mahldeo,  and  is  built  in 
eighth-century  style  *. 

The  population  of  the  State  has  been  :  (i88i)  81,454,  (1891) 
93,048,  and  (1901)  78,236,  giving  a  density  of  toi  persons 
per  square  mile.  During  the  last  decade  there  has  i)een  a 
decrease  of  15  per  cent.,  owing  to  famine.  Hindus  r.unilKr 
70,360,  or  89  per  cent. ;  Animists  (chiefly  Gonds),  5,062,  or  6 
per  cent. ;  and  Musalmins,  2,314,  or  3  per  cent.  The  State  con- 
tains 488  villages  and  one  town,  Ajaigarh  (population,  4,216), 
the  capital.  The  Gahora  dialect  of  Bundelkhandl  is  most 
generally  spoken.  The  most  nameioiis  castes  are  Btthmans, 
11,100;  ChamSrs,  9,200;  Kftchhb,  BundelftThSkim,  Lodhas, 
Ahlrs^  and  Gonds,  numbering  from  3,000  to  4,000.  Agri- 
culture supports  40  per  cent  and  general  labour  27  per  cent 
of  the  population. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  407  square  miles^  or  53  per 
cent,  are  cultivated,  of  which  10  square  miles  are  irrigpble ; 
144  square  miles,  or  19  per  cent,  are  forest ;  141  square  miles, 
or  18  per  cent,  are  cuhtvable  but  not  cultivated;  and  79 
square  miles,  or  10  per  cent,  are  waste.  Gram  occupies 
52  square  miles^  or  8  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area ;  kodm^^ 
31  square  miles,  or  8  per  cent ;  wheat,  as  square  miles,  or 
5  per  cent;  jmSr^  x6  square  miles,  or  4  per  cent;  rice^ 
13  square  miles,  or  3  per  cent;  barley,  8  square  miles^  or 
3  per  cent ;  and  cotton,  3  square  miles.  A  canal,  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Ken,  is  now  under  construction,  which  will  benefit 
the  State  agriculturaUy.  The  forests  are  being  placed  under 
systematic  management,  and  should  yield  a  considerable 
income. 

Iron  was  once  Extensively  worked,  but  the  industiy  has  died 
out  Diamonds  are  obtained  in  a  few  places.  Guns,  swords,  and 
pistols  of  country  make  are  still  produced  in  some  quantity. 

1  A.  CnnniiiglMm,  ArekM^tgkai  Survey  Jf^fis,  vol.  xxi,  ppw  54-95. 
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The  State  has  practically  no  trade,  its  isolated  position  and 
want  of  good  communications  making  any  development  in 

this  direction  difficult.  The  total  Icngih  of  raadb  is  72  miles, 
of  wfiich  24  are  metalled  and  48  unmetalled.  The  mr'alled 
roads  are  portions  of  the  Satna-Xowgung,  Banda  Njgud,  and 
Ajaigarh-Panna  roads,  of  which  only  the  last  is  maiDiair.cU 
by  the  State.  A  British  post  office  has  been  opened  ai 
Ajaigarh  town. 

The  total  revenue  amounts  to  2-3  lakhs,  of  which  2  Ldchs 
is  derived  from  land,  and  Rs.  19,000  from  tribute.  The 
expendituie  is  about  a  lakhs,  of  which  one  lakh  is  spent  on 
general  adnumstiation,  includiiig  the  chiefs  establitfaineiit 
The  revenue  is  assessed  on  the  arop-bearing  capability  of  the 
soil»  a  higher  late  being  kvied  from  irrigated  lands.  The 
incidence  of  the  hmd  revenue  denumd  is  Rs.  i  -5-0  per  acre 
of  cultivated  area»  and  R.  0-7-8  per  acre  of  the  total  area. 
About  203  square  miles^  or  26  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  have 
been  alienated  in  land  grants. 

The  army  consists  of  75  cavalry,  350  infantry,  all  irrcgnlats^ 
and  44  artiUeiymen  with  9  serviceable  guns.  The  number  of 
r^gubir  police  is  68,  and  of  village  police  21 1. 

Four  schools  are  maintained*  including  one  primary  school, 
attended  by  67  pupils.  There  is  a  dispensary  at  Ajaigvh 
town. 

Ajaigarh  Town.— Chief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same  name 
in  Central  India,  situated  in  24^  54'  N.  and  80^  iS'  £.,  at  the 
foot  of  the  old  fort.  Population  (1901)^  4>3i6.  The  modem 
capital  is  known  as  the  Naushahr  or  '  new  city,'  and  lies  at  the 
north  end  of  the  rock  on  which  the  fort  stands.  It  is  in  no 
xa'ay  remarkable,  but  has  been  much  improved  by  the  present 
chief.  High  above  the  town  towers  the  great  fort,  one  of  those 
strongholds  known  traditionally  as  the  Ath  Kot  or  'eight  forts' 
of  Bundelkhand,  which,  with  the  natural  niggedness  of  the 
country,  long  enabled  the  BundeKis  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  armies  of  the  Mughals  and  Mariithas. 
It  was  ultimately  taken  by  All  Bahadur  of  Banda  in  1800  after 
a  siege  often  months.  In  1803  Colonel  Meiselbeck  was  sent 
to  take  possession,  in  accordance  with  the  terras  of  a  treaty 
with  Alf  Bah^ur  ;  but  the  Muhammadan  governor  was  induced 
by  one  I^chhman  Daowa,  who  had  formerly  been  the  governor 
under  Bakht  Singh,  to  make  over  the  fort  to  him  in  return 
for  a  bribe  of  Rs  18,000.  On  February  13,  1809,  it  was  taken 
by  Colonel  Martindeli  after  a  desperate  assault,  Lachhman 
Daowa  withdrawing. 
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The  liil!  on  which  the  fort  stands,  called  the  Kedar  Parbat, 
is  an  (mtlicr  of  Kaiinur  sandstone  restini4  on  pneiss,  and  rising 
860  feet  above  the  plain  below,  the  fort  bcmg  1,744  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  slope  Is  gradual  up  to  about  50  feet  from  the 
summit,  where  it  suddenly  becomes  a  pi T[>endlcular  scarp, 
adding  greatly  to  the  defensive  strength  of  the  i)osition.  The 
name  by  which  the  fort  is  now  known  is  comparatively  speaking 
a  modern  one,  and  is  not  used  in  the  numerous  inscriptions 
found  upon  it,  in  which  it  is  always  called  Jaya-pura  durga. 
Although  it  was  undoubtedly  built  about  the  ninth  century, 
and  was  always  a  place  of  importance,  it  is  never  mentioned  by 
any  Muhamniadan  historian  except  Abul  Fazl.  who  merely 
records  that  it  is  the  head  quarters  oi  a  maJu'iI  in  the  Kalinjar 
sarkiir,  and  notes  that  it  has  a  stone  fort  on  a  hill.  Its  present 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Jaya-durga,  through  its  R)Tionyin  Jaya- 
garh,  the  legend  ordinarily  given,  which  accounts,  for  its 
foundation  by  one  Ajaipal  of  the  Chauhan  house  of  Ajmcr, 
being  a  modem  invendon.  The  battlements  of  the  fort  follow 
the  top  contour  of  the  hill,  and  have  the  fonn  of  a  rough 
triangle  3  miles  in  dicutt.  It  mu  formerly  entered  by  five 
gates,  bat  three  are  now  blocked  up.  The  lampart,  which 
never  has  the  same  dimenrion  in  height,  breadth,  or  depth  for 
three  yards  running,  is  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone 
without  cement  of  any  kind,  the  pampet  upon  it  being  divided 
into  merlons  resembling  mitres.  Muhammadan  handiwork  is 
apparent  in  the  numerous  delicately  carved  stones  from  Jain 
temples,  which  have  been  mseited  into  the  walls.  Many  tanks 
exist  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  the  hill,  seveml  giving  a  good 
supply  of  pure  water.  The  ruins  of  three  Jain  temples  are  still 
standing.  They  are  built  in  twelfth<entury  style,  and  are  very 
similar  to  those  at  Khajxamo.  The  stones  are  richly  carved 
with  fine  designs^  and  the  temples  must  once  have  been 
magnificent  specimens  of  their  dass.  Countless  broken 
remains  of  idols,  pillars,  cornices^  and  pedestals  lie  strewn 
around,  while  several  inscriptions  of  the  later  Chandel  period, 
dating  from  1141  to  1315,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
buildings. 

The  sides  of  the  hill  and  all  the  surrounding  country  are 
covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  teak  and  Undu  {Dwipyrm 
fffmetUasa)^  which  adds  to  the  wild  picturesqueness  of  the  scene. 
The  town  contains  a  primary  school,  a  British  post  office, 
and  a  dispensary. 

[A.  Cunning^m,  Archaioi«gUai  Survey  Rtport^.  vol.  vii, 
p.  46 ;  vol  xxi,  p.  46.] 
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B^awar  State. — A  sa)iad  State  in  Central  India,  under 
the  Bundelkhand  Agency,  lying  between  24°  21'  and  24** 
57'  N.  and  79  o  and  So**  39'  E.,  with  an  area  of  973  square 
miles.  The  State  takes  its  name  from  its  chief  town,  founded 
by  Singh,  one  of  the  Cjond  chiefs  of  Garha  Mandla.  It 

is  diviclLd  into  two  separate  tracts,  consisting  of  the  three 
home  pa/ganas,  and  the  isolated  pargana  of  Karaia.  The 
former  are  much  cut  up  by  a  series  of  jungle-covered  spurs 
which  spring  out  from  the  Panna  range,  rising  in  places  to 
1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  Karaia  pargana  forms 
a  level  plain.  The  State  is  watered  by  the  DhasSn  with  its 
affluent  the  Bila,  and  the  Ken  with  its  two  tributaries  the 
Bairma  and  Sunar, 

The  geological  formations  met  with  are  of  unusiial  imerest, 
the  State  giving  its  name  to  the  Bijftwar  series  of  sandstones 
and  shales»  one  of  the  most  important  geological  formations 
in  India,  of  which  it  contains  the  type  area.  Its  characteristic 
rocks,  which  are  here  met  with  in  great  abundance,  are 
quartzitei  saiulstones,  shales,  slates,  limestones,  handed  jaspers, 
homstone^  breodas,  and  a  considerable  deposit  of  basic 
volcanic  rocks.  Rich  deposits  of  a  peculiar  iron  ore  are  also 
met  with.  The  chief  town  and  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  however,  stand  upon  an  outcrop  of  gneiss,  which  under- 
lies the  Bijawars.  Some  diamond  mines  situated  in  the  Paani 
diamond-bearing  tract  belong  to  this  State.  The  annual  rain- 
fall averages  38  inches. 

Bt  jiwar  was  originally  part  of  the  territory  held  by  the  Garht 
MandU  Gonds,  and  was  taken  by  Cbhatarsil,  the  founder  of 
Fanna,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  partition  of  his 
territory  among  his  sons,  IKjflwar  fell  to  Jagat  Rlj,  as  part  of 
the  Jaitpur  State.  In  1769  Bijiwar  was  given  to  Bir  Sii^ 
Deo,  an  ill^timate  son  of  Jagat  RSj,  by  his  uncle  Gumdn 
Singh,  then  ruler  of  Ajaigarh.  Bir  ^ngh  gtadually  extendi 
his  or^nal  holding  by  force  of  arms,  but  was  killed  fighting 
against  All  Bahadur  and  Himmat  BahSdur  in  1793.  The 
bUter  restored  the  State  to  Kesri  Singh,  son  of  Bir  Singh, 
granting  him  a  sanad  in  1802.  On  the  accession  of  the  British 
to  the  supreme  power,  RAjft  Kesri  Singh  at  once  professed  his 
allegiance.  He  was,  however,  at  the  time  carrying  on  a  feud 
with  the  chiefs  of  Chhatarpur  and  Charkbiif  regarding  the 
possession  of  certain  territories,  and  his  sanad  was  withheld 
until  the  dispute  was  settled.  He  died  in  18  to,  and  the 
dispute  being  arranged,  a  sanad  was  granted  to  his  son  Ratan 
Singh  in  181 1,  he  in  return  presenting  the  usual  deed  of 
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allegiance.  Ratan  Singh  on  his  accession  instituted  a  State 
coinage.  The  chief  in  1857  was  Bh&n  Pratap  Singh,  who  for 
his  services  during  the  Mutiny  reoetyeda  AArVSs/  and  a  hereditary 
salute  of  II  guns.  He  obtained  a  sanad  of  adoption  in  1862, 
the  hereditary  title  of  MahSr9j&  in  1866,  and  the  prefix  of 
Sawai  in  1877 ;  but.  his  maladmiinstiatioii  plunged  the  State 
into  financial  difficulties^  and  as  there  were  no  signs  of  amend- 
nient»  it  was  placed  under  supervision  in  1897.  Havii^f;  no 
son,  he  adopted  in  1898  Sinwant  Singh,  second  son  of  the 
present  MaldiSji  of  Orchhl,  who  succeeded  on  BhSn  PratSp's 
death  in  1899.  Objections  to  this  succession  were  raised  by 
the  Thflkurs  of  Lakhangaon,  and  others,  who  refitsed  to 
attend  the  installation  ceremony,  for  which  act  of  contumacy 
they  were  detained  at  Nowgong  until  they  had  apologized. 
The  chief  bears  the  titles  of  His  Highness  and  MahSiija 
Sawai,  and  receives  a  salute  of  11  guns. 

The  population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was ;  (1881) 
110,985,  (1891)  123,414,  and  (1901)  1x0,500^  giving  a  density 
of  X 14  persons  per  square  mile.  There  has  beoi  a  decrease  of 
10  per  cent  during  the  last  decade.  The  State  contains  343 
villages  and  one  town,  Bijawar,  the  capital  (population,  s,9so). 
Hindus  number  105,985,  or  96  per  cent, ;  Jains,  2,035, 
MusalmSns,  2,067.  prevailing  castes  are  Brahmans, 

13,500,  who  form  X2  per  cent,  of  the  population;  Ahirs, 
10,300,  or  9  per  cent ;  KSchhls,  9,000,  or  8  per  cent ; 
Lodhls,  7,800,  or  7  per  cent ;  Thakurs,  including  BundeUL 
lUjputs,  6,000,  or  6  per  cent.  The  principal  dialect  is 
BimdelL  Of  the  population,  48  per  cent,  are  supported  by 
agriculture  and  23  per  cent,  by  general  labour. 

The  soil  in  the  different  parganas  varies  considerably. 
Round  Bijawar  itself  the  country  is  hilly  and  the  soil  poor  and 
rocky,  while  the  Karala  par^ana  is  of  considerable  fertility. 
The  total  area  of  973  sqii:i.re  miles  is  thus  distributed  :  culti 
vated,  2t8  square  miles,  or  2:  |)lt  cent.,  of  which  23  squart 
miles  are  irrigable;  forest,  4^:9  square  miles,  or  44  per  cent.  : 
cukivablc  but  uncultivated,  168  square  miles,  or  17  per  cent.; 
and  the  rest  waste.  The  chief  crops  are  kodoft,  oecupying 
45  square  miles,  or  19  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area  ;  kutk'i, 
27  square  miles,  or  12  per  cent.  ;  barley,  24  square  miles,  or 
10  per  cent.  ;  gram,  21  square  miles  ;  urd  and  ri<^,  12  square 
miles  each  ;  and  wheat,  9  scjuare  miles. 

The  forests,  which  occu]))-  429  square  miles,  are  now  being 
in  part  *  reserved/  The  most  important  trees  are  the  mahud 
{Bassia  laHfoHa\  which  supplies  the  staple  food  of  the  poor, 
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especially  in  bad  sessonSi  the  ktii&  {Dtosfyros  tMumina), 
ftod  the  seja  {Ixtgeniromia  pan^rd),  A  staatad  fonn 
of  tetk  also  abounds. 

There  aie  good  grounds  for  bdievtng  diat  the  State  is  rich 
in  nunenl  deposits,  but  as.  yet  these  have  not  been  fully  inves- 
tIgMed.  Formerly  the  iron-smelting  industry  was  considerable, 
but  it  has  decayed  of  late  years.  Diamonds  are  also  met  with 
in  several  places,  A  considerable  eiqKNrt  trade  in  iron  once 
eitsted,  but  this  has  now  disappeared,  while  the  distance  of 
the  State  from  all  railways  has  considerably  reduced  the  trade 
in  grain. 

The  only  two  metalled  roads  in  the  State  are  the  Chhataipur* 
Saugor  high  road,  which  passes  through  Gulgimj,  10  miles  west 
of  Bijiwar,  and  a  feeder,  1 2  miles  long,  between  Mahatgawin 
and  the  chief  town.  A  British  post  office  has  been  opened  at 
Bijawar,  with  a  branch  at  Gulganj. 

The  State  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  four 
tahsils^  Bijawar,  Gulganj,  Ragaull,  and  Karaia,  each  under  a 
tahsildar^  who  is  the  magistrate  and  icvenue  officer  of  his 
charge.  The  MahrirSjn  has  entire  control  in  c{%j1  judicial, 
revenue,  and  general  administrative  matters.  In  criminal  cases 
he  exercises  the  powers  of  a  Sessions  Court,  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  appeals  lie  to  the  Pulitical  Agent,  and  that 
sentences  of  death,  imprisonment,  or  transportation  lor  life 
require  the  confirmation  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General. 
He  is  assisted  l)y  a  minister,  who  has  immediate  control  of  the 
various  dcpar'tncnts.  The  British  crimioal  codes  are  followed 
generally  in  the  State  courts. 

The  total  revenue  from  all  sources  is  2  3  hikhs,  exchidini; 
jagirs^  of  which  1-2  lakhs  is  derived  from  iand  revenue, 
Rs.  21,000  from  customs,  and  Rs.  11,000  from  tribute.  The 
chief  heads  of  expenditure  are  general  administration  (Rs. 
(76,000),  chiefs  establishment  (Rs.  36,000),  public  woxks 
Rs.  25,000),  and  police  (Rs.  1 2,000). 

The  incidence  of  the  land  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  1-5-0  per 
acre  of  cultivated  buid,  and  5  annas  per  acre  of  total  area.  Of 
the  total  area  of  the  State,  368  square  miles,  or  38  per  cent, 
have  been  alienated  in  ja^rs.  Until  X9oa  these  were  hdd 
on  feudal  tenure  (s^^/tf),  under  which  each  bmdholder  was 
bound  when  called  on  to  provide  a  certain  quota  of  men  and 
horses.  In  190s  this  tenure  was  commuted  to  a  cash  tribute. 
The  currency  until  1897,  when  the  British  rupee  was  made 
l^gal  tender,  consisted  of  various  local  coinages^  including  the 
Ratan  shahi  rupees  struck  by  MahUja  Batan  Sin^  at  Bi jiwar. 
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The  army  consists  of  a  body-guard  of  13a  men,  and  ilie 
State  owns  7  serviceable  guns.  The  police  force  was  organized 
in  1897,  and  numbers  92  regular  and  »68  rural  police.  A  jail 
is  mainlained  at  Bijawar,  besides  a  sdiocd  with  141  scholan, 
and  a  hosfutal. 

Byawar  Town.-<Chief  town  of  the  Stale  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  situated  in  24°  39'  N.  and  79**  30' 
i,aoo  feet  above  sea-tevelt  close  to  a  spur  of  the  Pannft  langei 
IS  miles  by  metalled  road  from  Mahalg^win  on  the  Chhatar- 
pni^ugor  hig^  road,  and  43  miles  thence  from  the  Harpi^r 
station  of  the  Jhinsi-MSnikpar  branch  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railwaj.  Popublion  (1901),  5,220.  It  was  founded 
bj  Bijai  Singh,  a  Gond  chief  in  the  seventeetith  century,  and 
was  acquired  by  Chhatars^I  of  Pannft  in  the  next  century.  The 
town  contains  a  jail,  a  school,  a  dispensary,  and  a  guesthouse. 

Bftoni  (or  Kadaura). — A  petty  sunad  State  in  Ctatral  India, 
under  the  Bundelkhand  Agency,  lying  between  25**  54^  and 
26^  10'  N.  and  79^  45'  and  So**  2'  £.,  with  an  area  of  about 
122  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Cawnpore  District, 
west  by  Jilaun,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Hamlrpur 
District  of  the  United  Provinces.  It  takes  its  name  from 
hdwan,  '  fifty  two,'  the  number  of  villages  granted  by  the 
onginal  sanad.  The  climate  is  hot  but  healthy,  and  the 
annual  rainfall  averages  32  inches. 

Baoni  is  the  only  Muhammadan  State  in  BLindclkhand. 
Its  chiefs  -ire  descendants  of  the  brilliant  but  unscrupulous 
Imid-ul-muik  Ghazi-ud-din,  the  grandson  of  Asaf  Jah,  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad,  and  Waz'tr  of  the  empire  for  a  time.  GhS/i- 
ud-dm  made  terms  wiih  the  Peshwa,  and  obtained  a  jagtr 
of  52  villages  near  Kalpi  about  1784.  When  the  British 
supremacy  was  established,  Nawab  Nasir-ud-daula  was  found 
in  possession  of  49  villages,  3  having  been  sequestrated  by 
Maratha  officials.  The  Navvab  in  1806  petitioned  for  their 
restoration;  and  after  some  discussion  the  validity  of  the 
Peshwi's  grant  was  recognized,  and  the  original  holding  of  52 
villages  restored.  He  was  succeeded  in  1815  by  AmlMil-mulk, 
who  was  followed  by  bis  son  Nawfib  Muhamnuul  Husain  KhSn. 
Dunng  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  Nawftb  Muhammad  Husain  Khin 
and  his  son  Mahdi  Hasan  KhSn,  who  was  actually  canying 
on  the  adminifltfation,  weie  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives 
of  sevend  Europeans  at  great  risk  to  themselves.  In  1862  a 
sonad  was  granted  to  the  chief  guaranteeing  the  succession,  in 
case  of  fiulure  of  issue,  to  his  heirs  as  reoo^iised  by  Muhamma- 
dan law ;  and  in  1863,  as  a  reward  for  various  liberal  measures 
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adopted,  the  chiefs  titles  were  increased.  In  1874,  at  the 
special  request  of  the  Naw&l^  who  ms  in  bid  heild^  the 
mamig^iiieiit  of  the  State  was  taken  over  by  Goremment  until 
1S83,  when  he  abdicated  in  frvour  of  his  son  Muhanunad 
Hasan  KhSn.  Land  was  ceded  for  the  Betwi  Canal  in  1884. 
Muhammad  Hasan  Khfln  died  of  cholera  in  1893,  while  00 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca*  and  was  succeeded  bjr  tiie  present  diief, 
Muhammad  RiSs-ul-Hasan  Khin,  his  nepliew,  the  State  re- 
maining under  superintendence  until  1902.  The  chief  bears 
the  titles  of  His  Highness  and  Attm-ul-umara,  Sihib  Jih, 
Mihin  Saidir  Mawftb^  and  receivesa  salute  of  11  guns. 

The  population  at  the  kst  three  enumerations  was :  (1881) 
i7i055f  (1891)  i8»44i»  And  (1901)  19,780^  giving  a  density  of 
i6s  penons  per  square  mile.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
7  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade.  The  State  contains  52 
villiiges.  Hindus  number  17,341,  or  87  per  cent,  and  Musal- 
m^ns  2,415,  or  12  per  cent.  The  Baniphari  dialect  of 
Bundelkhandl  is  the  prevailing  form  of  speech.  The  principal 
castes  are  BundeU  ThAkuis»  1,900;  Ahirs,  1,500;  Kichhu* 
1,500;  BrShmans,  1,200;  Dhlmars  and  Kolis,  1,100  each. 
Among  Musalm&ns,  Shaikhs  number  1,400.  Agriculture  sup- 
ports 40  per  cent,  and  general  labour  33  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

Of  the  total  area,  66  square  miles,  or  54  per  cent.,  are 
cultivated,  of  which  854  ncres  arc  irrigable;  21  square  mil« 
are  cultivable;  15  square  iinles  are  under  scrub  jungle;  and 
the  rest  waste.  1  lie  State  lies  in  a  fairly  fertile  rq^on,  growing 
good  crops  of  all  the  ordinary  grains. 

A  metalled  road  is  under  construction  from  the  chief  town 
of  Kadaura  to  Kalpi  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway, 
a  distance  of  1 5  miles.  A  British  combined  post  and  telegraph 
office  is  situated  at  Kadaura. 

The  chief  personally  directs  the  adnunistralion.  and  in 
criminal  matters  exercises  the  powers  ol  a  District  Magistrate, 
all  cases  beyond  these  powers  being  dealt  with  by  tlie  Foiiucal 
Agent. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State  is  one  lakh,  of  which 
Rs.  95,000  is  derived  from  kmd.  The  cost  of  administradon 
is  Rs.  75,000. 

The  pofioe  force  consists  of  14  men,  with  46  tJumkldSrt,  A 
jail,  three  vernacular  schools,  and  a  hospital  are  maintainedt 
and  the  State  has  hitely  been  surveyed  and  settled  on  the  same 
lines  as  adjoining  British  territoiy. 

Kadamu-^Chief  town  of  the  Baoni  States  Ctotral  India, 
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silualed  in  26°  N.  and  79°  50'  E.,  15  miles  from  Kalpi  station 
on  the  Jhansi-Cawnpore  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway.  It  became  the  bead-quarten  about  1820,  before 
which  date  the  cbiefii  lived  at  KfilpL   Pofnilation  (i  90 1),  3,004. 

Chtaatarpiir  State. — sanad  State  io  Central  India, 
under  the  Bundelkhand  Agency,  lying  between  24°  21' and 
35**  15' N.  and  79°  34' and  80**  8'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,118 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ham!rpur 
District  of  the  United  Provinces  and  part  of  the  Charkhftrl 
State ;  on  the  east  by  the  Ken  river,  which  sepamtes  it  from 
the  States  of  Ajaigarh  and  FannS ;  on  the  west  by  portions  of 
the  Bij&war  and  CharkhM  States;  and  on  the  sooth  by  the 
Bijflwar  and  PannS  States  and  the  British  District  of  Damoh 
in  the  Central  Pirovinces.  The  greater  part  of  the  State  con- 
sists of  a  level  plain  with  a  mean  elevation  of  600  feet  above 
the  sea,  covered  with  trees  and  watered  by  numerous  tanks. 
The  only  important  streams  are  the  Ken,  with  its  tributaries 
the  Urmal  and  Kutrl,  which  flow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

The  main  portion  of  the  State  lies  in  the  Bundelkhand  gneiss 
area.  The  portion  immediately  surrounding  the  chief  town, 
however,  falls  within  the  Jumna  alluvial  tract,  while  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  is  situated  in  the  PannS 
range,  the  Ken  and  its  tributaries  have  cut  deep  gorges  exposing 
the  massive  Vindhyan  sandstones.  The  Rewah  shales,  which 
also  occur,  are  a  continuation  of  the  diamond  bearing  tract  of 
Panna,  though  there  is  no  record  of  their  ever  having  been 
searched  for  stones.  The  Lower  Vindhvan  strata,  with  out- 
crops of  the  Bijawars  at  their  base,  and  the  Kaimur  sandstones 
are  also  met  with,  the  last  yielding  superb  building  material. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  aimual  rainfall  averages 
46  inches. 

The  State  of  Chhalarpur  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  cemury  by  Kunwar  Sone  Sah  Ponwar  or  Pama.r, 
a  retainer  of  Raja  Hindupat  of  Panna,  out  of  territories 
belonging  to  that  State.  On  Hindupat 's  death  in  1777  his 
son  Samat  Singh  was  forced  to  leave  the  State,  and  retired  to 
Rajnagar,  near  Chhatarpur.  He  died,  leaving  a  minor  son, 
H&a  Singh,  whose  guardian  was  Kunwar  Sone  S&h  Ponwftr. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  youth  of  his  master,  Sone  Sah  seized 
the  ja^r  in  1 785,  to  which  he  added  much  territory  during 
the  disturbed  period  of  the  MarSthS  invasion.  In  z8oo  h^ 
together  with  the  other  Bundelkhand  chiefs,  became  tributary 
to  All  Bahadur,  the  Naw^  of  Bands.  On  the  establishment 
cs.  c  c 
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of  British  supremacy  in  Bundclkhand,  Sone  Sali  received 
a  sanad  in  1806,  by  which  certain  lands  he  then  held  were 
secured  to  him,  while  others,  including  the  town  of  Chhatarpur, 
were  reserved  to  the  British.  In  1808,  however,  these  lands 
also  were  made  over  to  him.  Sone  Sah  died  in  x8z6,  havii^g 
divided  his  possessions  among  his  five  sons.  Later  a  redistribu- 
tion was  made  by  which  the  share  of  Prat&p  Singh,  the  eldest 
son>  was  considerably  reduced.  The  British  Government  dis- 
approved of  this  second  partition  as  unjust  to  Pratip  Singh, 
and  as  opposed  to  its  policy  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Bundelkhand  States ;  and  it  was  ruled  that  on  the  death  of  his 
brothers  their  jaglrs  should  revert  to  the  State.  Bakht  Singh, 
the  youngest  brother,  who  had  been  unable  to  manage  his 
estate,  made  it  over  to  his  brother  Pratip  Singh,  receiving  in 
lieu  a  cash  allowance  of  Rs.  81250  a  month.  Included  in  his 
holding  was  a  mudfi  (or  free  grant)  of  three  villages  belonging 
to  the  Dikshit  femily  of  Bilheri,  held  under  grants  given  by 
IUL}&  Hindupat.  The  mudfi  is  still  held  by  the  £uiiily  as  a 
guaranteed  holding  subordinate  to  the  Chhatarpur  Darhir,  to 
whom  the  mudfiddr  is  obliged  to  refer  in  all  matters  of  internal 
administration.  In  1827  the  title  of  Rij&  Bahadur  was  granted 
to  the  chief.  Pratap  Singh  died  in  1854;  and  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  rejecting  his  adoption  of  Jagat  Raj, 
grandson  of  Bakht  Singh,  held  that  owing  to  failure  of  direct 
heirs  the  State  escheated  to  Government.  In  consideration, 
however,  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Chh:it;ir|)ur  chiefs,  a  fresh  safuid 
was,  as  an  act  of  grace  and  favour,  granted  to  Jagat  Raj,  and  as 
he  was  only  eight  years  old  Pratap  Singh's  second  Ran!  was 
appointed  regent.  She  was  at  the  head  of  the  State  during 
the  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  gave  asylum  to  the  refugees  from 
Nowgong.  In  1862  a  sanad  of  adoption  was  granted  to  the 
chief.  The  following  year  the  Rani  was  removed  from  the 
regency  for  maladministration,  and  the  State  was  placed  under 
a  European  officer.  In  1867  the  chief  received  powers  of 
administration,  but  died  the  next  year,  his  son  Vishvanath  Singh, 
the  present  chief,  succeeding  at  the  age  of  fourteen  months. 
The  State  remained  under  European  supervision  uiuil  1S76, 
when  the  dowager  Rani  was  made  regent,  but  misrule  necessi- 
tated her  removal  from  the  position  in  1878.  Vishvanith 
Singh  commenced  to  administer  his  State  in  1887,  and 
received  enhanced  criminal  powers  in  1894,  and  the  personal 
title  of  Mahar&j&  in  1895.  The  Chhatarpur  chief  is  the  head 
of  the  Bunddkhand  Ponwars  or  Pamirs,  a  local  section  of  the 
great  Agnikula  clan  which  separated  from  the  parent  stock 
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in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  hereditary  titles  of  the  ruler  are 
His  Highness  and  Raja,  and  he  receives  a  salute  of  1 1  guns. 

Many  archaeological  remains  are  met  with  in  the  State,  the 
most  important  collection  of  buildings  being  at  Khajr.aho, 
where  one  of  the  finest  groups  oi  temples  in  Northern  India  is 
to  be  seen.  At  the  old  town  of  ^^au,  10  rniles  west  of  Chhatar- 
pur,  once  the  seat  of  the  Parihar  Rajputs,  there  are  numerous 
buildings.  These,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Chandel  remains  (including  an  undated  inscription  assigned 
to  about  1 150),  are  all  in  the  eighteenth-century  style  and  of 
little  architectural  merit,  having  been  erected  in  the  time  of 
Maharaja  Chhatarsal.  Many  hue  tanks  are  .ittnbutcd  to  the 
Chandels,  of  which  the  Jagat  S^ar  at  Mau,  the  lialika  Talao  at 
Rajnagar,  and  the  Jhinna  Sagar  at  Lauri  are  the  largest.  At 
ManySgarh,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ken,  dose  to  Rdjgarh, 
ao  miles  south-east  of  Chhatarpur  town,  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  fort  which  was  originally  one  of  the  Ath  Kot,  or  'eight 
strongholds,'  for  which  Bunddkhand  was  famous.  The  ruins 
are  now  buried  in  jungle.  The  fort  was  probably  called  after 
Manya  Devi,  who,  according  to  the  bard  Chand,  was  a  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Chandels. 

The  population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was :  (1881) 
164,369,  (1891)  i74.i4S>  and  (1901)  156,139,  giving  a  density 
of  140  persons  per  square  mile.  During  the  last  decade  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent.,  owing  mainly  to  the  famine 
of  1896-7.  The  State  contains  431  villages^  and  one  town, 
Chhatarpur  (population,  10,039),  ^®  capital  Hindus  number 
148,343,  or  95  per  cent. ;  Musalm^ns,  5,379 ;  and  Animists, 
1,651,  mainly  Gonds,  who  inhabit  the  Deora  tahsil.  Bundel- 
khandl  and  its  dialects  Banaphail  and  Khatola  are  the 
prevalent  forms  of  speech.  The  most  numerous  castes  are 
ChamUrs,  13,300;  Kkchhis,  12,600;  Kurmis,  11,000;  Ahirs, 
9,800;  and  BrShmans,  7,300.  Agriculture  supports  39  per 
cent.,  g^eral  labour  15  per  cent,  and  State  service  7  per  cent, 
of  the  population. 

Of  the  total  area  of  i,ti8  square  miles,  236  square  miles,  or 
21  per  cent.,  are  under  cultivation,  of  which  65  square  miles 
are  irrigated,  chiefly  from  artificial  tanks  and  wells.  About  545 
square  miles  of  the  uncultivated  area  arc  cultivable  ;  1 35  square 
miles,  situated  chiefly  in  the  south  of  the  State,  are  under 
forest ;  and  the  rest  is  waste.  Of  the  cropped  area,  kodon 
occupies  80  square  miles,  or  34  per  cent.,  ///  50  square  miles, 
barley  46,  uiman  and  basara  -i^^jotifdr  26,  gram  15,  wheat  10, 
and  cotton  6  square  miles.    The  agriculturists  are  drawn  from 
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all  classes,  Brahmans,  Thakurs,  Lodiiis,  Kuraiis,  and  Ahirs 
predominating. 

About  ICQ  miles  of  metalled  roads  are  maintained  by  the 
British  Government,  being  portions  of  the  Chhatarpur-Satna, 
Chhatarpur-BandS,  and  Nowgong-BUndil  high  roads,  and  part 
of  a  feeder-rood  ftom  MaholA  to  rhaw^ia,  little  timde  is 
carried  on  except  at  the  chief  town.  The  piiiicipal  expom  are 
giain,  oikeeds,  and  spices ;  the  chief  imports  are  piece-goods, 
gnin,  metals,  and  salt.  A  British  combined  post  and  td^aph 
office  is  maintained  at  Chhatarpttr,  and  a  branch  post  offioe 
at  RSjnagar. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  four 
MiUst  each  under  a  tmhMSr^  who  is  the  magistrate  and 
revenue  officer  of  his  chaig^  the  head-quartera  being  at 
Chhatarpur,  Rijnagar,  Laui^  and  Deoia.  The  chief  has  entile 
control  in  all  administrative  and  civil  judicial  matters.  In 
criminal  cases  he  is  specially  empowered  by  a  mmo^  granted  in 
1894,  to  try  heinous  crimes,  with  the  proviso  that  all  sentences 
of  death  must  be  referred  to  the  Agent  to  the  Govemor-Genenl 
for  confirmatioD,  and  a  periodical  report  submitted  to  die 
Political  Agent  of  all  cases  involving  transportaticm  or  im- 
prisonment for  life.  The  British  codes  are  followed  generally 
in  the  criminal  courts.  For  dvil  cases  local  rules  have  been 
drawn  up. 

The  total  normal  revenue  from  all  sources  is  3-5  lakhs,  of 

which  2-9  lakhs  is  derived  from  land  revenue.  The  chief 
heads  of  expenditure  are  :  Rs.  47,000  on  the  general  administni- 
tion,  mcluding  the  chiefs  estahlishmein  ;  Rs.  25,000  on  the 
collection  of  land  revenue;  and  Rs.  22,000  each  on  poUcei 
military,  and  public  works. 

No  regular  revenue  seitlement  has  been  made.  Most  of  the 
land  is  periodically  leased  out  village  by  village  to  farmers,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  revenue.  The  State  has  in  such  cases 
no  direct  concern  with  the  cultivators,  who  make  their  own 
terms  with  the  fanners,  the  Darbar,  however,  rcberving  the 
right  to  intervene  in  cases  of  oppression.  The  incidence  of 
the  land  revenue  demand  is  about  R.<.  i  -  ii-o  per  acre  of  cuiu- 
vated  land,  and  6  annas  per  acre  on  the  total  area.  Rales  ure 
for  mar  (black  soil),  Rs.  1-3-2  to  Rs.  1-9-7  ;  for  parwa  and 
kabar  (light  soils),  R.  o-it-io  to  Rs.  1-3-2  each;  for  rdnkar^ 
a  stony  soil,  R.  0-9-7  to  R.  i  per  acre.  Special  lates,  varying 
Irom  IS  annas  to  Rs.  31,  are  levied  on  land  growing  betel- 
vines  and  sugar-cane. 

In  1 88s  the  British  rupee  was  made  legal  tender,  in  place 
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of  the  lUja  shabi  rupee  struck  at  Chhatarpur,  and  other  local 

currencies. 

The  army  consists  of  112  regular  infantry  and  30  r^ular 
cavalry,  and  440  irregular  troops,  besides  40  gunners  with 
27  guns.  A  regular  police  system  w:is  mtrodiu  Lci  ^'^^>3,  ^^nd 
has  recently  been  reorganized.  The  force  includes  120  State 
police  and  277  rural  police.    The  jail  is  at  Chhatarpur. 

In  1901  only  i'6  per  cent  (3  males  and  o*i  females)  of  the 
population  were  able  to  read  and  write.  A  school  was  first 
atarted  In  Cbhatarpur  in  1865,  and  made  a  high  school  in 
1884.  Pupils  are  sent  tip  Ibr  the  Allahabad  University 
emninations.  There  are  23  other  schools  for  boys,  and  two 
for  girls^  with  a  total  of  765  pupils,  of  whom  44  are  girls ;  the 
annual  expeoditnre  is  Rs.  6,700.  A  hospital  is  maintained  at 
Chhatarpur.  Vaccination  is  regtdarly  carried  on  and  is 
becoming  yearly  more  popular. 

Chhatarpiir  Town.— Oiief  town  of  the  State  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  situated  in  34*  55'  N.  and  79^  36'  B.,  at 
the  junctioQ  of  the  roads  from  BSndS  to  Saugor  and  Nowgong 
to  Satni,  34  miles  distant  by  road  from  Harpilpur  on  the 
JhSnsi-Iiianikpur  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway,  15  miles  from  Nowgong  cantonment,  86  miles 
from  Satn3,  and  78  miles  from  B^da.  Population  (1901), 
10^029.  It  is  named  after  Cbhatarsal  of  Paimi,  by  whom  it 
was  founded  in  1707.  Chhatarpur  is  a  fine  town,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  wall,  and  contains  many  well-built  houses. 
The  chiefs  palace  is  a  large  substantial  building,  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  in  a  fine  garden.  Its  appearance  is 
enhanced  by  numerous  monuments  erected  by  Gosains,  who 
settled  in  this  city  about  two  centuries  ago  under  the  protection 
of  Raja  Pahar  Sin^  of  Pann5,  and  are  said  to  have  assisted 
Sonc  Srih  in  acquiring  Chhatarpur.  Before  the  opening  of 
railways  had  diverted  traffic  from  the  roads,  Chhatarpur  was  a 
considerable  trade  centre,  salt,  sugar,  soap,  iron,  and  brassware 
being  its  chief  articles  of  commerce.  In  the  town  are  a  dis- 
pensary, a  high  school,  one  other  school  for  boys,  and  two  for 
girls,  a  s(  houl  of  art  for  the  encouragement  of  local  industries, 
two  saruis  for  native  travellers,  an  inspection  bungalow  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  PubUc  Works  department,  and  a  iitate 
gueiilhuuse. 

KhajriUlO. — ^Village  in  the  Chhatarpur  State,  Cenlral  Inriia, 
famous  for  its  magnificent  collection  ol  nicdiacval  Lcmplc^,  and 
situated  in  24°  51'  N.  and  79°  56'  E.,  25  miles  from  the  town 
of  CiihaUtrpur.    Population  (1901),  1,243. 
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The  old  name  as  given  in  inscriptions  was  KhajjuraiiUiaka. 
By  the  bard  Chand  it  is  called  Khajurapum  or  Khajjinpunu 
Tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  name  to  two  golden  kktffur 
trees  (date-palms)  with  which  the  city  gates  were  otnainented, 
but  it  was  more  probably  doe  to  the  pievalence  of  this  tree  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  place  was  in  early  days  of  some 
importancci  being  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Jijhoti,  which 
practically  corresponded  with  modem  Bunddkhand. 

The  earliest  supposed  reference  to  Khajriho  is  in  the 
account  of  the  travels  of  Hiuen  Tsiang^  who  visited  the 
country  of  Chi-ki-to,  which  has  been  identified  with  JijhotL 
The  Chinese  pilgrim  does  not  mention  any  chief  town  by 
name,  but  notes  that  there  were  in  the  country  a  number  of 
SanghAr2mas  (monasteries)  with  but  few  priests^  and  also 
about  ten  temples. 

There  are  no  Buddhist  remains  on  the  spot,  except  a  colossal 
Buddha  inscribed  with  the  usual  creed  in  characters  of  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  Abu  Rih&n,  who  accompanied 
MahmOd  of  Ghazni  in  his  campaign  against  K&linjar  in  102 1, 
notices  •  KajurSha '  as  the  capital  of  Jijhoti.  Ibn  Batuta,  who 
visited  the  place  about  1335,  calls  it '  Kajura,'  and  describes  the 
lake,  about  a  mile  long,  round  which  there  were  idol  temples 
frequented  by  a  tribe  of  jogis,  with  long  and  clotted  hair,  to 
whom  even  Muhammadans  resorted  in  order  to  leam  magic. 
The  place  mu<:t,  thrrefore,  at  this  time  have  still  been  in 
possession  of  the  Hmdus,  and  important  as  a  religious  centre. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  partial  denioluion  of  its  temples 
and  consequent  loss  of  importance  dates  from  1 494-5,  when 
Sikandar  I^di,  after  his  expedition  into  Panna  and  Baghel- 
khand,  retreated  through  this  region  and  sacked  the  country 
as  far  as  Band5. 

Its  present  importance  lies  solely  in  its  magnificent  series 
t)f  ti  riijiles,  which,  with  two  exceptions,  were  all  built  between 
95a  ar.d  1050.  Tlie  epigraphical  records  contained  in  them 
are  of  great  historical  value. 

The  temples  fall  into  three  main  groups:  the  western, 
northern,  and  south-eastern,  each  group  containing  a  principal 
shrine  or  cathedral  and  several  smaller  temples.  The  western 
group  consists  entirely  of  Brfthmanical  temples,  both  Saiva  and 
Vaishnava.  The  northern  group  contains  one  large  and  some 
small  temples,  all  Vaishnava,  and  several  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
south-eastern  group  consists  entirely  of  Jain  temples.  All  the 
temples,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chaunsat  JoginI  andGantat, 
are  constructed  of  sandstone^  and  are  in  the  same  style.  Even 
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the  Jain  temples  in  the  south-eastern  group  show  none  of  llie 
peculiarities  commonly  found  in  the  temples  of  this  religion, 
and  externally  they  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Hindu 
edifices.  The  spire  is  here  of  more  importance  than  the  porch, 
there  are  no  courtyards  with  drcumambient  cells,  and  no 
prominent  domes. 

The  oldest  temple  in  the  western  group  is  that  known  as 
the  Qiaonsat  JoginL  All  that  now  remains  is  a  celled  court- 
yard, the  cells  being  of  very  simple  design.  Fergusson  was  of 
opinion  that  there  had  originally  been  a  central  shrine  of  wood 
which  has  disappeared.  Unlike  the  other  temples,  this  is  built 
entirely  of  gneiss.  It  is  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  or 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century.  Of  the  remaining  temples,  the 
Kandarya  Mahftdeo  is  by  iar  the  finest  Its  construction  is 
curious,  as  the  sanctuary  does  not  occupy  the  full  breadth  of 
the  buiidin]g,  a  passage  being  left  round  the  sanctuary  for  the 
circumambulation  of  the  image,  and  the  outer  wall  pierced 
by  three  porticoes  to  admit  light  to  the  passage.  This  gives  the 
temple  the  unustial  form  of  a  double  instead  of  a  single  cross. 
The  carving  is  exceedingly  rich  and  covers  every  available  inch 
of  space,  but  many  of  the  figures  are  highly  indecent,  not  a 
usual  defect  in  Saiva  temples.  The  other  large  temple  in 
this  group  is  the  Ramachandra  or  LakshmanjT,  dedicated  to 
Vishnu,  which  in  plan  and  decoration  is  similar  to  the  Kandnrya 
Mahadeo.  It  contains  an  inscription  of  the  Chandel  dynasty, 
dated  in  054.  The  Vishvanath  temple,  also  in  this  group, 
contains  (JhancU  l  inscriptions  of  looi  and  11 17,  and  one  of 
a  feudatory,  dated  looo. 

The  northern  group  includes  one  large  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Vamana  or  dwarf  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  It  is,  however, 
very  inferior  in  decoration  to  the  best  in  the  western  group,  and 
the  remaining  temples  in  this  group  are  small.  The  heaps  of 
ruins  or  mounds  in  this  portion,  which  General  Cunningham 
considered  to  be  the  remairis  of  the  SanL'h iramas  mentioned 
by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  are  situated  near  the  large  temple. 

The  south-eastern  group  contains  Jain  remains  only.  The 
oldest  temple  in  this  group  is  the  Ghantai,  now  a  mere  skeleton, 
consisting  of  a  set  of  exquisitely  delicate  pillars  still  bearing 
the  architraves.  The  piUars  are  of  sandstone^  but  the  walls 
were  of  gneiss  and  quite  plain.  The  ranains  of  this  temple, 
which  is  assigned  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  are  very 
similar  to  those  at  Gyaraspus.  The  cathedral  of  this  group 
is  the  temple  to  Jinanith.  Its  design  is  unusual,  consisting  of 
a  simple  oblong  with  an  open  pillared  vestibule  and  sanctuary. 
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and  the  interior  decoration  is  very  fine.  A  Chandel  inscrip- 
tion of  954  exists  in  it 

On  fhe  KuiSr  NSlO,  not  fitf  from  tho  viUago  of  Khajraho, 
stands  tlie  magniftccnt  temple  known  as  the  Knnwar  Niufa, 
which,  though  mferior  in  size  to  some  of  those  in  the  three 
groups,  is  quite  equal  to  them  in  design  and  the  profuseness  of 
its  decotation.  At  the  village  of  JatkSii,  miles  away,  stands 
a  temple  which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  heen  hoik  by  Sitjiy 
sister  of  the  fomous  Banftphar  hero^  Alha,  who  figares  so 
prominently  in  popular  traditions  of  the  wan  between  the 
Chandels  and  Prithwl  RAj  of  DelhL 

[A.  Cmaml^^!^Km^Arthaeak^skalS  vol.  ii,  p.  41 2 ; 

vol.  vii,  p.  5 ;  voL  x,  p.  16 ;  vol.  xxi,  p.  55 ;  Epigraphia 
Indica,  vol  i,  p.  isi  ;  ArchaeologUai  J^avey  ^  IVtsUm  Indim 
Pteignss  Ripori  to  Jum^  1904.] 

Nowgong  (JVaugaon), — A  combined  civil  station  and  can- 
tonment in  the  Chhatarpur  State,  Central  India,  being  the 
head-<iuarten  of  the  Political  Agent  in  Bundelkhand,  and 
a  station  for  native  and  British  troops.  It  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  a  division  of  the  Central  India  Public  Works  depart- 
ment. It  is  situated  in  25**  4'N.  and  79°  27'  E.,  T9  miles  by 
road  from  the  Harpalpur  station  of  the  Jhansi-Manikpur 
section  of  the  (  >reat  Indian  i'eniiisula  Railway,  and  is  connected 
by  a  good  metalled  road  with  SatnS  via  Chhatarpiir  and  Panna, 
also,  by  a  road  crossing  this  at  Chhatarpur,  with  Mahoba  and 
Banda,  and  with  Saugor.  Population  (iqor),  it. 507.  The 
cantonment  was  formed  in  1843,  when  Kauha  in  HamTrpur 
District  was  i;iven  up.  It  was  enlarged  in  1869,  more  land 
being  acquiied  from  the  Chhatarpur  State.  In  1874  the  Pipn 
village  and  surrounding  land  were  acquired  to  form  the  civil 
limits,  which  included  the  Agency  and  Rajkumar  Collie  (since 
aliolished).  In  1857  the  garrison  consisted  of  a  wwvi:  ot  ihe 
i2tli  Madras  Infantr),  a  wwvi^  of  the  14th  Irregular  Cavalry, 
and  6  guns  of  No.  9  Native  Baltery.  The  troops  mutinied 
on  July  ro,  but  did  not  injure  the  Europeans,  who  were 
allowed  to  proceed  to  B§nda.  The  garrison  in  1905  included 
a  brigade  of  ttro  heavy  batteries,  two  companies  of  Bikiah 
infiuitiy,  and  one  regiment  eadi  of  native  cavaliy  and 
infantiy.  The  Cantonment  Magistrate  eierciset  jurisdiction 
as  District  Magistrate  (including  cases  arising  on  the  railway), 
District  Judge,  and  judge  of  a  Small  Cause  OMirt,  and  is  also 
ex  fificio  Assistant  Political  Agent.  Appeals  lie  to  the  Political 
Agent,  who  is  a  Sessions  Judge.  The  station  is  policed  hy 
a  force  of  Central  India  Agency  police^  consistii^  of  36  coo- 
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stables  under  at^  inspector,  and  ontains  a  District  Jail,  a  civil 
dispensary,  a  hospital,  and  a  school.  The  cantonment  income, 
derived  from  octroi,  house  Lix,  and  conservaiu  y  tax,  amuunts 
to  about  Rs.  32,000  a  year,  and  the  expenses  oi  adnnnistralion 
to  about  Rs.  28,000.  The  place  has  little  trade,  except  that 
connected  with  the  supply  of  the  troops. 

SarlfaL— A  petty  ttmad  State  in  Central  India,  under  the 
Bundelkband  Agency,  with  an  area  of  about  33  square  inlles^ 
and  entiidy  surrounded  by  the  Hamlipur  District  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  Sarfla  holding  was  founded  in  1765,  when 
Amftn  Singh  Bundela,  a  son  of  PahSr  Singh  and  great-grand- 
son of  Mabait^  Cbhatars&l  of  PannI,  obtained  the  ja^r, 
Tej  Singh,  who  snooeeded,  was  dispossessed  by  All  BaJsadur 
of  Bindft,  but  wis  restored  to  part  of  bis  land  through  the 
mediation  of  Himmat  BaUldur.  On  the  establishment  of 
British  supremacy,  Tej  Singh  held  nothing  but  the  fort  and 
village  of  Satlla.  In  recognition  of  his  influence  in  the  neigh- 
bourbood  and  his  profession  of  allegiance,  he  received  a  cash 
payment  of  Rs.  1,000  a  month,  until  a  suitable  provision  of 
land  could  be  made.  In  1807  a  grant  of  eleven  villages  was 
made  to  him  and  the  allowance  stopped.  The  present  Bik^ 
Mahipal  Singh  succeeded  in  1898  as  an  infant,  the  State  being 
under  administration  dunng  his  minority. 

The  population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was  :  (1881) 
5,014,  (1891)  5,633,  and  (1901)  6,298,  giving  a  density  of 
191  persons  per  square  mile.  Hindus  number  5,892,  or 
94  per  cent.,  and  Musalmins  406.  The  State  contains  ten 
villages.  Of  the  total  area,  14  square  miles,  or  .\2  per  cent., 
are  cultivated  ;  17  square  miles,  or  5 2  per  cent.,  are  cultivable; 
and  the  rest  waste.  The  chief  being  a  minor,  the  administra- 
tion is  conducted  by  his  mother,  assisted  by  a  kCimdar.  When 
not  a  minor  the  chief  exercises  limited  powers.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  Rs.  59,000,  of  which  Rs.  42,000,  or  71  per  cent.,  is 
derived  from  land.  A  metalled  road  is  under  construction,  which 
will  connect  Sarila  with  KalpI  station  on  the  JhSnsi-Cawnpore 
section  of  the  Gr^t  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  a  distance  of 
nearly  30  miles.  The  State  has  been  surveyed  and  settled  on  the 
methods  followed  in  adjoining  British  territory.  The  chief  town 
of  Sarila  is  situated  in  25°  46'  N.  and  79  42'  E.,  and  contains 
a  jail,  a  hospitai,  and  a  school.    Population  (1901),  3,290. 

Hasht-Bhaiya  Jagirs.— A  collection  of  petty  States  in 
Central  India,  under  the  Bundelkhand  Agency.  These  jd^rs 
were  originally  a  part  of  OrchhS  State.  About  1690  Mahiiajl 
Udot  Singh  of  Orchha  gave  his  brother,  DfwSn  Rai  Singh,  the 
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fapr  of  Baragaon  (now  in  JhSnsi  District).  On  his  death  the 
Jagir  was  subdivided  into  eight  {hasht)  shares  among  hts  sons, 
thus  forming  the  estates  of  Kari,  Pasari,  Tanuli,  Chirgaon, 
Dhujiwai,  BijNA,  Tori-Fatbhfur,  and  Banka-Fahari.  The 
fiist  three  subsequently  became  meig^  In  other  holdings, 
while  Chirgaon  was  confiscated  in  1S41  for  the  rebellion  of  the 
Ja^rdar  Bakht  Singh,  leaving  four  shares.  The  dismember- 
ment  of  Orchhi  by  the  Maiitfais  and  the  fonnation  of  the 
Jbansi  State  led  to  constant  disputes  as  to  the  suzerainty  over 
these  holdings.  After  the  establishment  of  British  supremacy, 
it  was  decided  in  182 1  that  the  JS^rdars  were  directly  dq)en- 
dent  on  the  British  Government,  through  whom  the  tribute 
levied  by  the  Jh^nsi  State  should  be  paid,  but  that  the  j'agirdan 
should  continue  the  usual  observances  to  the  Orchha  chief  as 
the  head  of  the  family.  These  conditions  were  embodied  in 
the  sanads  granted  to  the  jUgirddrs  in  182 1  and  1823. 

Dhurwai.— A  petty  sanad  State  in  Central  India,  under 
the  Bundelkhand  Agency,  belonging  to  the  Hasrt-Braiva 
Jagirs,  with  an  area  of  about  iS  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  south  by  the  Jhansi  District  of  the  United 
Provinces,  on  the  east  by  Tori-Fatchpur,  and  on  the  west  by 
Bijna.  Population  (1901),  1,826.  The  jaglrdar  is  a  Bundeli 
Rajput  of  the  Orchha  house,  heinf:  a  descendant  of  Man  Singh, 
the  fourth  son  of  Dnvnti  Rai  Singh,  brother  of  Maharaja  Udot 
Singh  of  Orchha,  wlio  on  the  partition  of  his  father's  territories 
received  Dhurwai.  After  the  establishment  of  British  supre- 
macy, Diwaii  liudh  Singh  was  confirmed  in  possession  of  his 
land  by  a  sanad  granted  in  1823.  The  present  holder  is 
Diwan  Ranjor  Singh,  who  succeeded  in  1851.  The  holdmj  is 
subdivided  among  different  members  of  the  family,  an  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs  which  gives  rise  to  much  ill-feeling, 
i  m  ]  )overishes  the  chief,  and  paralyses  the  administration. 
Number  of  villages,  10;  cultivated  area,  6  square  miles; 
revenue,  Rs.  8,000.  Dhurwai,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  in 
25°  19'  N.  and  79°  3'  E.,  15  miles  oil  the  high  road  irom 
Jh&nsi  to  Nowgong.    Population  (1901),  777. 

Bijnft. — A  petty  sanad  State  in  Central  India,  under  the 
Bundelkhand  Agency,  belonging  to  the  Hasht>Bhaiya  JagIrs, 
with  an  atea  of  about  27  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  all 
sides,  except  on  the  east,  wheie  it  touches  the  Dhurwai  estate^ 
by  portions  of  the  JhSnsi  District  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Population  (190 1),  1,578.  The  ja^rdar  is  a  Bundelft  Rajput 
of  the  Orchhi  house.  Dlwftn  Sbiwant  Singh,  second  son  of 
Dlwto  Rai  Singh  of  BaiSgaon,  obtained  Bijnft  about  1690. 
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After  the  dc  itli  of  Sanwant  Singh  the  holding  was  subdivided 
among  hib  ihrcc  sons,  one  share  beint^  subsequently  reabsorbed 
into  the  parent  estate.  On  the  cbiabliihrnent  of  British  supre- 
macy, a  sanad  was  granted  to  Diwan  Sujan  Singh  in  1823, 
confuming  him  in  possession  of  his  territory.  The  present 
Jdgirddr  is  IKwSn  Mukund  Singh,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Doijan  Singh  in  1850.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  small 
estate  has  given  four  MahMjas  to  OrchhS,  BharO  Chand, 
Vikramajit,  Tej  Singh,  and  Sujan  Singh  having  been  adopted 
from  this  branch  of  the  family.  Number  of  villages,  4 ;  cul- 
tivated area,  4  square  miles ;  revenue,  Rs.  lo^ooo.  Bijna,  the 
chief  town,  is  situated  in  35^  if  N.  and  79*  o'  14  miles  off 
the  high  road  from  Jhftnsi  to  Nowgong.  Popuktion  (x9oxX 
1,09a. 

Toil*Fatelipiir.'— A  petty  sanad  State  in  Central  India, 
under  the  Bundelkhand  Agency,  belonging  to  the  Hasht- 
Bhaiya  Jagirs,  with  an  area  of  36  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Jhinsi  IMstrict  of  tiie  United  Provinces  on 

all  sides  except  the  west,  where  it  touches  Dhurwai.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  7,099.  This  JSgir  was  allotted  by  the  Bundetil 
chief  Dlwin  Rai  Singh  to  his  eldest  son,  D!w5n  Hindu  Singh. 
He  built  a  fort  on  the  hill  (Tori)  above  the  village  of  Fatehpur, 
from  which  the  name  of  the  /t|sfr  is  taken.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  British  supremacy,  a  sanad  was  granted  in  iSaj  to 
Dlwftn  Har  Prasid  confirming  him  in  the  possession  of  four- 
teen villagies.  The  present  jagtrddr  is  Arjtm  Singh,  who 
succeeded  in  1880,  and  has  exercised  powers  since  1897. 
Number  of  villages,  12;  cultivated  area,  19  square  miles; 
revenue,  Rs.  24,000.  Tori-Fatehpur,  the  chief  town,  is  situated 
in  25^  27'  N,  and  79°  i'  E,.  15  miles  by  country  track  from 
the  Mau-RanTpur  station  on  the  Jhansi-Manikpur  section  of  the 
Great  Indian  I'eninsula  Raihvay.    Population  (1901),  1,530. 

Banka-Pahari. — A  petty  sattad  State  in  Central  India, 
under  liie  Bundelkhand  Agency,  belonging  to  thcHASHi  Bhaiya 
Jagirs,  consisting  of  a  single  village  with  an  area  of  4  square 
miles.  Population  (1901),  1,056.  The  first  portion  of  its 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  epithet  of  hankd  (literally 
'crooked'),  applied  to  a  rakish  method  of  wearing  the  head- 
dress, and  communly  used  in  the  sense  of  'spirited'  or 
•gallant.'  The  original  holder  of  the  /jr.v  was  thus  designated, 
and  the  epithet  has  become  a  family  iiile.  The  first  holder  of 
this  estate  was  Diwan  Umed  Singh,  a  Bundela  Rajput,  son  of 
Diwan  Rai  Singh  of  Baragaon,  near  JhftnsL  The  estate 
originally  consisted  of  five  villages,  but  four  were  lost  during 
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the  Marailia  invasion.  The  lernlory  vva.s  confirmed  lo  Diwin 
Banki  Ishri  Singh  by  a  sanad  granted  in  1823.  The  present 
holder  is  Diwiln  Btoki  Mihrbin  Singh,  who  succeeded  in  1890. 
The  revenue  is  Rs.  4,000.  The  village  is  situated  in  35°  zz*  N. 
and  80^  14'  £. 

JignL— A  petty  S€ma4  State  in  Cential  India,  wider  Hie 
Bnndelkhand  Agency,  wtdi  an  aiea  of  about  S3  aquaie  mila. 
Population  (190 1 ),  3,838.  It  is  surrounded  by  portions  of  the 
Hamlrpttr  and  Jhibisi  Districts  of  the  United  Provinces.  The 
holden  of  the  ja^r  are  Bundelft  Rajputs^  the  foonder  being 
Rao  Padam  Singh,  a  son  of  the  fiunoaa  Chhatsnal,  who 
acquired  in  1730  the  pargams  of  RSsin  and  Badaus  (now  in 
Hamlrpur  District).  The  originallj  a  laige  one^  was 
much  reduced  during  the  Mai^tbi  invasion,  Lachhman  Si^gh 
managing  to  obtain  only  a  grant  of  the  two  p§irgcmas  of  Rith 
and  Panwtrl  from  the  invaders.  When  the  [British  supremai^ 
was  estabHshed,  Prithwl  Singh,  Lachhman's  son,  was  in  pos- 
session of  fourteen  villages,  but  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
tumacy they  were  attached.  In  1810  the  six  villages  which 
C(mstitute  the  present  holding  were  restored  to  him  under 
a  tanad.  The  present  jagirddr  is  Rao  Bh&nu  Prstip  Singh, 
a  cousin  of  the  Maharaja  of  Charkhari,  who  succeeded  by 
adoption  in  1892.  Number  of  villages,  6 ;  cultivated  area, 
9  square  miles;  revenue,  Rs.  13,000.  Jignl,  the  chief  town, 
is  situated  in  25°  45'  N.  and  79**  25'  E.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dhasfin  river,  at  the  confluence  of  that  stream  and  the 
Betw^.    Population  (1901),  1,770. 

Lugftsi.-— A  petty  sanad  State  in  Central  India,  under  the 
Bundelkhand  Agency,  witii  an  area  of  about  47  square  miW. 
It  Ues  between  the  Hamlrpur  District  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  States  of  Chhatarpur  and  Charkhari.  Population 
(1901),  6,285.  'The  chief  is  a  Bundela  Rajput,  and  the 
original  grant  was  made  to  Diwan  Saiiin  Singh,  an  adopted 
son  of  Hirde  Sah,  son  of  Chhatarsal  of  Panna.  When  the 
British  became  paramount  in  the  early  years  of  the  nmeteenth 
centiir>',  Diwan  iJhiraj  Singh,  son  of  Salim  Singh,  was  in  pos- 
session of  seven  village.^,  which  were  conljniied  to  him  by 
a  sanad  granted  in  icioS,  he  on  his  part  executing  trie  u>uj.l 
deed  of  allegiance.  In  18 14  Dhiraj  Singh,  who  was  m  iil- 
bealth,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  Sardar  Singh,  as 
the  eldest  son,  Padam  Singh,  had  revolted,  and  had  only  sub- 
mitted on  the  arrival  of  a  British  force.  In  1857  Sardir 
Singh's  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the  mutineers  on  aooount 
of  his  fidelity  to  the  British  Goverament  For  his  loyalty 
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at  that  time  he  was  rewarded  in  i860  with  a  jd^r  of  four 
villages,  yielding  an  income  of  Rs.  2,000  a  year,  the  title  of  Rao 
Bahadur,  and  a  khilat  worth  Rs.  10,000.  The  present  chief, 
BiWSn  Chhatrapati  Singh,  succeeded  in  1902,  and  i$  being 
educated  at  the  Daly  College,  Indore,  the  estate  being  under 
auperimendenoe.  The  State  consists  of  17  villagea^  and 
has  a  cultivated  area  of  9  square  miles  and  a  revenue  of 
Rs.  ao,ooo.  The  chief  town,  LugSsi,  is  situated  in  %^  5'  K. 
and  75^  35'  £«»  8  miles  from  Nowgong  on  the  Nowgong-BSodft 
load.   Populadon  (1901),  1,786. 

rauiL^A  petty  sanad  State  in  Central  India*  undar  the 
Bundelkhand  Agency,  with  an  area  of  about  16  square  miles. 
It  lies  between  the  JhSnsi  and  the  Ham&pur  Districts  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Population  (1901),  3,984.  The  jS^trdar  is 
«  BundelA  R&jput^  whose  ancestors  originally  received  a  grant 
of  seven  villages  from  Hirde  S2h,  son  of  MahSiijft  Chhatarsfll 
of  Panni,  the  grant  being  continued  during  the  government  of 
All  Bahadur  of  fitoda.  When  British  supremacy  was  estab- 
lished, DlwSn  Aparbal  Singh  was  found  in  possession  of  seven 
villages,  and  Dlwan  Chhatrl  Singh  in  possession  of  T  ohargaon 
(which  tc^ether  now  make  up  the  eight  villages  of  the  hold- 
ing), and  sanads  continuing  these  grants  were  conferred  on 
them  in  1862.  The  present  jdglrddr^  Rao  Mahum  Singh, 
succeeded  in  1872.  Of  the  total  area,  7  square  miles  are  cul- 
tivated;  and  the  revenue  is  Rs.  13,000.  The  chief  town,  Bihat, 
is  situated  in  25°  25'  N.  and  79*^  21'  E.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Dhas&i,  10  miles  by  country  track  from  Harpalpur  on  the  Jhansi- 
Minikpur  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 

BerL-  -A  petty  sanad  State  in  Central  India,  under  the 
Bundelkhand  Agency,  with  an  area  of  about  32  square  miles. 
Population  (1901),  4,279.  The  holders  are  BundeLl  PonwSrs, 
claiming  descent  from  the  great  Agmkula  clan  of  Parainaras. 
The  ancestor  of  the  Beri  jagirddrs  wns  Diwan  Mahnia  Rai  of 
Karaiha  in  Gwalior  State,  whose  son,  Diwan  Achharaj  Singh, 
migrated  to  Sandi  (Jiilaun  District)  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  latter  married  a  daughter  of  Raj£  Jagat  Raj  of 
Jaitpur,  and  received  a  jd^r  worth  xs  lakhs,  including  the 
villages  of  Umil,  Didi^  and  Chili.  When  AH  Bahidur  estab- 
lished his  suzerainty  over  Bundelkhand  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Jugal  PrasSd,  a  grandson  of  Achhai&j,  who 
vras  in  possession  of  the  estate,  received  a  satiad  from  All 
Bahidur,  confirming  him  in  possession  of  Umri,  Didrl,  and 
Chili.  On  the  estahlishment  of  British  supremacy,  Jugal 
FmsSd  waib  in  Z809,  confirmed  in  possession  of  the  vOIage  of 
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Uniri  only.  In  1811,  however,  his  claim  to  the  other  two 
villages  was  admitted ;  but  as  it  was  inexpedient  that  he  should 
hold  these  villages,  other  land  of  equal  value  was  made  over 
to  him,  including  the  village  of  Ben.  The  present  holder  is 
Lokendra  Singh,  who  succeeded  his  fiuher  Raghaiftj  Singh 
in  1904.  He  is  a  minor,  and  is  being  educated  at  die  Daly 
College  at  Indore,  the  ja^r  being  under  superintendence. 
The  jd^rdar  has  the  hereditary  title  of  Raa  The  State  con- 
tains  7  villageSi  in  which  7  square  miles,  or  23  per  cent, 
are  cultivated,  and  the  revenue  is  Rs.  2t,ooo.  Beif,  the 
chief  town,  is  situated  in  35*  55'  N.  and  79"  54'  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Betwft  river,  18  miles  west  of 
Hamlrpur,  and  20  miles  south-east  of  KalpL  Population 
(1901),  2,387. 

Alipurad — petty  sanad  State  in  Central  India,  under  the 

Bundelkhand  Agency,  with  an  area  of  about  73  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  by  the  Hamlrpur 
District  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Garrauli  jdgir.  The  chief  belongs  to  the  Parihar  clan  of 
the  Agnikula  group  of  Rajputs.  One  Garib  Das,  in  1708, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Pannft  chief,  and  his  grandson 
Achal  Singh  received  the  territories  now  forming  this  holding 
from  Raja  Hindupat  of  Panna,  in  1758.  When  Ali  Bahadur 
of  Bands  acquired  possession  of  Bundelkhand,  he  confirmed 
Dlwan  Pratap  Singh  in  the  jUgir,  who  the  reupon  cnllt'd  the 
principal  town  Aiipura  after  his  suzerain.  In  1808  Pratap 
Singh's  i)ossession  was  recognized  by  the  British  Government, 
and  a  sanad  was  granted  to  him.  Pratap  Singh  had  four  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Rao  Pancham,  on  succeeding  in  1835, 
divided  the  jdgir  into  four  parts.  This  gave  rise  to  disturb- 
ances, and  the  division,  which  had  never  been  reported  to  the 
British  Government,  was  cancelled.  Dlwan  Hiiuiupat,  who 
was  in  posbcbaion  in  1857,  was  rewarded  wiih  a  khilat  of 
Rs.  5,000  for  loyal  ser\'ice  during  tlic  Mutiny,  An  adoption 
sanad  w;is  granted  Iniu  in  1862.  The  present  Rao,  Chhatra- 
pati  Singh,  succeeded  by  adoption  in  187 1.  In  1S77  he 
received  the  title  of  Rao  Bahadur,  in  1887  the  C.S.I.,  and 
in  1903  the  tide  of  R&j&.  The  jdgirddrheus  the  hereditary 
title  of  Rao. 

The  population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was :  (i88t) 
14,891,  (1891)  15,280,  and  (1901)  14,592.  Hindus  number 
i3i73o>  or  94  per  cent.,  and  Musalmflns  796.  The  State  con- 
tains 31  villages.  Of  the  total  area,  18  sc^uare  roileS)  or  25  per 
cent,  are  cultivated,  of  which  3  square  miles  are  irrigable; 
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io  square  miles  arc  under  forest;  15  are  culLivable  ;  and  the 
rest  is  waste.  The  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility,  and  grows  fair 
crops  of  all  the  ordinary  grains. 

The  chief  administers  the  State,  and  has  power  to  try  all 
criminal  cases,  except  those  of  a  serious  nature  involving  a 
sentence  of  death,  transportation,  or  imprisonment  for  life^ 
which  are  dealt  with  by  the  Political  Agent  The  total  revenue 
is  Rs.  30,000,  of  which  Rs.  23,000,  or  76  per  cent,  is  derived 
from  land.  AUpura,  the  chief  town  of  the  States  is  situated  in 
25^  10'  N.  and  79^  sz'  E.,  on  the  high  road  between  JhSnsi 
and  Satnft,  9  miles  from  Harp&lpur  station  on  the  JhSnsi- 
Manikpur  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  and 
9  miles  from  the  cantonment  of  Kowgong.  It  is  picturesquely 
placed  on  rising  ground  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Harpftlpur- 
Nowgoz^  road,  the  principal  building  being  a  small  for^ 
the  residence  of  the  chief.  The  town  has  a  population  of 
(1901)  a,493- 

Gaurihar. — A  petty  sanad  State  in  Central  India,  under  the 

Bundelkhand  Agency,  with  an  area  of  73  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  7,760.  The  chief  is  a  Jijhotia  Brahman.  His 
ancestors  originally  held  the  village  of  Mahdpura  (now  in 
Charkharl).  Raja  Ram  Tiwari  was  governor  of  the  fort  of 
Bhuragarh  (Banda  District)^  under  Rija  Guman  Singh  of 
Ajaigarh ;  but  during  the  confusion  caused  by  All  Bahadur's 
invasion,  he  rebelled  and  became  the  leader  of  a  marauding 
band.  The  Ajaigarh  chief  was  unable  to  reduce  him  to  order, 
and  the  British  after  their  occupation  of  Bundelkhand  were 
obliged  to  ofi'er  a  reward  of  Rs.  30,000  for  his  capture.  Raja 
Ram,  however,  thereupon  surrendered,  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  receive  land  on  terms  similar  to  those  granted  to  the 
other  Bundela  chiefs.  The  grant  was  made  in  1807.  R&j3. 
Ram  died  in  1846,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rajdhar  Rudra 
Singh  Tiwari,  who  rescued  some  Europeans  during  the  Mutiny, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Rao  Bahadur  and  a  khilat 
of  Rs.  10,000.  In  1862  he  received  a  sanad  of  adoption. 
The  present  chief  is  Frith wipal  bmgh,  who  was  bom  in  1886 
and  succeeded  in  1904.  The  State  contains  22  villages. 
Of  the  total  area,  12  square  miles,  or  16  per  cent.,  are  culti- 
vated, and  39  square  miles,  or  53  per  cent.,  are  cultivable ;  the 
rest  is  jungle  and  waste.  The  chief  administers  the  estate 
when  not  a  minor,  but  all  serious  matters  are  referred  to  the 
Political  Agent  for  disposal.  The  revenue  is  Rs.  27/)oo.  The 
chief  town  of  Gaurihftr  is  situated  in  35°  16'  N.  and  80^  12'  E., 
X  5  miles  by  country  track  from  Bfinda,  on  the  JhSnsi-Mftnikpur 
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8ecdon  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Populadoii 
(1901),  1,457. 

GarrauU.— >A  petty  sanai  State  in  Centtal  India,  under  the 
Bundelkhand  Agency,  with  an  area  of  about  37  square  miles. 
Population  (1901),  5,231.  This  jigir  was  recognised  by  a 
jtfUAf  granted  in  181  a  by  the  British  Government  to  Dlwin 
Gopftl  Singh  Bundela,  descended  from  a  bianch  of  the  Orchbft 
family.  Gopal  Singh  seized  the  fargana  of  Kotrt  during  the 
invasion  of  All  Bahadur,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
daring  of  the  military  adventurers  who  oj^posed  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bundelkhand  by  the  British.  For  years  he  resisted  all 
efibrts  of  persuasion  or  force  to  reduce  him  to  submissioii,  and 
surrendered  only  when  he  saw  the  absolute  hopelessness  of 
furtba  opposition.  On  the  conditions  of  a  full  pardon  and 
provision  in  land  he  submitted,  an  additional  inducement  being 
the  grant  for  life  of  eighteen  villages  by  the  MahnrajS  of 
Panna.  The  present  jaifirdar^  Diwfin  Chandra  Bhan  Singh, 
succeeded  his  grandlather  Parichhat  as  a  minor  in  18S4,  and 
was  granted  powers  in  1904.  In  1905,  however,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  the  administration  under  the  chiefs  mother. 
The  State  contains  18  villages,  and  a  cultivated  area  of 
II  square  miles,  and  the  revenue  is  Rs.  35,000.  The  chief 
town  of  Garrauli  is  situated  in  25°  5'  N.  and  79**  21'  E.,  cm 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dhasan,  8  miles  from  Nowgong.  Popu- 
lation (i90i\  878. 

Naigawan  Rebai  {Naigaon  Rebat). — A  petty  sanad  State 
in  Central  India,  under  the  Bundkelkliand  Agency,  vith  an 
area  of  about  7  square  miles.  Populatiori  (noi),  2,497. 
The  Jdgirdar  is  an  Ahir  {Daawa)  by  caite.  Ihc  land  form- 
ing the  jaglr  was  originally  included  in  the  Jaitpur  State, 
which  lapsed  in  1849.  After  British  supremacy  had  been 
established  in  Bundelkhand,  Lachhman  Singh,  then  the  leader 
of  a  marauding  band»  was  induced  to  suiroider  00  a  promise 
of  pardon;  and  a  grant  of  five  villages,  with  an  estimated 
revenue  of  Rs.  r5,ooo,  was  made  to  him  in  1807.  On  his 
death,  in  1808,  his  son  Jagat  Singh  succeeded.  In  1850  it 
was  held  that  Lachhman  Singh's  tenure  was  for  life  only,  and 
that  the  holdmg  should  have  been  resumed  on  his  death. 
Jagat  Singh  was,  however,  allowed  to  continue  In  possession ; 
and  in  1862  this  ruling  was  reversed  and  the  Jafirdar  received 
an  adoption  sanad.  The  present  holder  is  Land  Dulhaijni» 
widow  of  Jagat  Singh,  who  succeeded  in  1867  with  the  sane- 
tion  (jf  Government,  though  no  woman  had  before  held  the 
position  of  ruling  chief  in  Bundelkhand.  She  has  an  adopted 
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son  Kunvvar  Vishvanath  Singh,  bom  in  1881,  who  has  beeri 
recognized  as  her  successor.  The  State  contains  4  villages, 
with  a  cultivated  area  of  6  square  aules,  and  a  revenue  of 
Rs.  11,000.  The  adminibLration  is  carried  on  by  the  Tha- 
kuraia  herself,  assisted  by  a  kdmddr.  The  head  quarters  of  the 
estate  are  at  Rebai,  situated  in  25**  2x'  N.  and  79°  29'  E., 
18  miles  north  of  Nowgong  cantonment.  Population  (1901), 
757.  Untfl  1834  Naigawin  (25°  11'  N.  and  80"  54'  E.)  was 
the  diief  place.  The  change  in  the  heid^uartm  has  given 
rise  to  ^e  present  name  of  the  holding. 
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Baghdkhand  Agency.— A  Political  Chaige  in  Central 
India,  coinciding  practically  with  the  historical  area  of  the  same 
name  described  sepamtdy.  Of  the  total  area  of  14*333  square 
miles,  13,000  belong  to  the  Rbwah  State,  the  remainder  being 
divided  between  deven  minor  holdings — Baraunda,  Nagou^ 
Maihar,  Sohawal,  Kothi,  Jaso,  Paldeo,  Parra,  Taraoh, 
Braisaunda,  and  Kamta  Rajaula.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  MinSptir,  Allah&bid,  and  B^dSl  Districts  of  the 
United  Provinces  ;  on  the  south  by  the  BilSqmr,  Mandii,  and 
Jubbulpore  Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  ;  on  the  west  by 
Jiibbulpore  District  and  the  Bundelkhand  Agency,  and  by  a 
part  of  Mirz^pur  District;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Tributary 
States  of  Chota  Nagpur.  The  population  in  1901  was  1,555,024, 
of  whom  Hindus  numbered  1,203,908,  or  77  per  cent.  ;  Ani- 
mists,  310,681,  or  20  per  cent.  ;  Musalmins,  39,549  ;  and 
Christians,  165.  The  density  is  109  persons  jkt  square  mile. 
The  Agenry  contains  six  towns  :  Rewah  (population,  24,608 \, 

SaTNA  (7,471),  MaIHAR  (6,802),  UmARIA  (5,381),  GOVINDGARH 

(5,022),  and  Unchahra  (3,785);  and  6,556  villages.  Satni 
is  the  principal  trade  centre. 

Two  metalled  roads  of  importance  pass  through  the  Agency. 
One  is  the  great  Deccan  road,  which  pas5;es  through  Rewah, 
and  divides  at  Mangawan,  one  branch,  parLuiUy  nietalled,  lead- 
ing to  Allahabad,  and  the  other  to  Mirzapur.  The  second 
road  leads  from  Nowgong  and  Panaa  m  Bundelkhand  to 
Nagod,  Saina,  and  Rewah.  The  Agency  is  traversed  by 
the  East  Indian  Railway  from  Jubbulpore  to  AUahUbSd,  the 
principal  stations  being  at  Maihar  and  Satni,  and  by  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  from  Katnl  to  Pendra,  with  stations  mt 
Umarift  and  Sahdol. 

After  the  disturbances  of  1857  a  Political  officer  was 
attached  to  the  Rewah  DarbSr,  and  was  at  the  same  time  put 
in  charge  of  the  minor  holdings  of  Maihar,  Nagod,  Sob^lwal, 
and  KothT.  In  1862  this  officer  was  withdrawn  at  the  request 
of  the  Rewah  DarbSr,  and  these  States  were  placed  under  the 
Political  Agent  in  Bundelkhand.  In  1871  the  Baghelkhand 
chaxge  was  re-established  under  a  separate  officer,  with  head- 
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quarters  at  Satna.  In  1896  the  estates  of  Baraitnda,  JasOi 
and  the  five  Chaube  Jagirs  were  transferred  from  Bundel- 
khand  to  Bagbelkhand.  Rewah  alone  is  held  under  treaty, 
the  remaining  States  and  estates  being  sanad  holdings.  All 
transit  dues  in  the  Agency  have  been  abolished. 

The  Political  Agent  exercises  the  usual  general  supervision 
over  the  affairs  of  the  States,  and  in  the  case  of  all  but  Rewah 
personally  deals  with  crimes  of  a  heinous  character.  For  that 
portion  of  the  Jhansi-Manikpur  section  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  which  lies  in  the  estates  of  I'ahra  and  Taraon, 
the  Political  Agent  exercises  the  powers  of  a  District  Magistrate 
and  Court  of  Sessions.  The  Agency  Surgeon  supervises  medical 
anangements. 

The  Agency  contains  the  following  States  and  estates : — 


Name  ot  State 

Title  oCdikL 

Caate  or  clan 

Area  in 
•laarB 
mile*. 

Popalation 

(igot). 

Total 

Rewah  . 
Banmadi 

H.H.BCabbaja 

Raja      ,  j 

Baghel  Rajput  . 
Raghuvanil  Raj- 
put 

ParihiT  Rajpnt  . 
KachwahaRajput 
Baghel  Rajput  . 
Baghel  Rajpnt  . 
Bundcla  Raj[a)t 
Jijhotia  Brahman 
TijhotiaBrihinan 
Jijhotia  Brahman 
Jijhotia  Brahman 
Kayasth  . 

«•« 

13,000 
j  318 

',327.385 
15.724 

Rs. 
39,00,000 

15,000 

Nagod   .  • 
Maihar  ,  , 
Sohawal  • 
KoCbt  . 

Ja-o        ,  , 
Paldeo    •  • 
Piabn 
Taiaoo  . 
BhaiMiiDda 
Kimta  Rajanla 
Kailways  and 
cantoDmeata , 

Riji 

Riija 

Rais  (Raja) 
Raja  Babidnr  . 

Chaube  . 
Chaube  . 

Chaube 
Chaube  • 
Rao.  • 

•••  »»• 

501 
407 
a'3 
169 

7a 
a8 

a7 

26 

3a 
13 

•  •  • 

67,093 

63,70a 
37>ai6 
19,H3 

7,309 

8,598 

3^535 

3,178 
4,168 

ita3a 
2,148 

1,73,000 
75.000 
46,000 
36,000 
33,000 
a6,oo3 
13,000 
lO^OOO 
9,000 
3,500 

Total 

14,706 

Dedutt — Figures  for  portions  of  Rewah  and 
NSgod  lyiag  ootiide  the  Agoiey 

383 

••• 

Total  for  Baghelkhand  Agency 

14,333 

I.5o5.oa4 

33,i7.5<» 

Rewah  State  {Rlwa). — A  treaty  State  in  the  Baghel-  Bonn- 
khand  Agency,  Central  India,  lying  between  22°  38'  and  ^g^^^*'.^^*'^ 
25°  12'  N.  and  8o°32'and  82^51'E.,  with  an  area  of  about  and  hill 
13,000  square  miles.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Band.l,  Allahabad,  and  Mirzapur  Districts  of  the  United 
Trovinccs  ;  on  the  east  by  Mir/njiur  District  and  the  Tributary 
States  of  Chota  N5<^pur  j  on  the  south  by  the  Central  Provinces  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  States  of  Maihar,  Nagod,  Sohawal,  and 
Kothi,  in  Baghelkhand.    The  State  falls  into  two  natural 
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divisions,  which  are  separated  by  the  scarp  of  the  Kaimiir 
range.  North  of  the  range,  sumMinding  the  diief  tov^n,  lies  a 
wide  elevited  alluvial  plain,  irith  an  area  of  5*778  square  miles ; 
to  the  south  the  country  is  traversed  by  a  saocession  of  parallel 
ridges  enclosing  deep  valleys,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
dense  forest  The  {dateau  ends  on  both  the  north  and  south 
in  an  abrupt  scarps  and  the  scenery  near  the  hilly  tract  is  very 
fine.  Over  the  northern  scarp  the  Tons  fidls  in  a  series  of 
.magnificent  cascades.  Near  Govindgaifa  on  the  southern 
boundary  a  simtkr  eflect  on  a  smaller  scale  is  produced  by 
streams  which  precipitate  themsdives  into  the  valley  of  tiie 
Son  river. 

The  Kaimurs  and  their  eastern  spur,  known  locally  as  tlie 
Khainjua,  the  arm  of  the  Pannft  range  (see  Vindhva)  called 
locally  the  Binjh  PahSr,  which  curves  eastwards  from  Bundel- 
kliand  and  fcwms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  the 
Majkala  Hills  on  which  the  sacred  Amarkantak  stands  in 
the  south-east,  constitute  the  hill  system  of  this  region.  The 
watershed  is  formed  by  the  Kaimurs,  from  which  all  streams 
flow  respectively  north  or  south  to  join  the  Tons  and  Sn>j. 
these  two  great  rivers  with  their  tributaries  constituting  the 
drainage  of  the  State. 
Geology.  The  geology  of  Rcwah  is  unusually  intcrcstmg.  The  type 
areas  of  several  important  series  lie  withm  its  limits,  the 
Rewahs,  Kaimurs,  Bandairs  (Bhanders),  and  Sirbu  shales 
deriving  their  designations  from  local  names.  The  eleval^ 
plain  on  which  the  chief  town  stands  consists  of  rocks  of  the 
lower  Bandair  series  overlaid  alluvium,  while  on  some  of 

the  highest  hill-tops  a  cux  cring  of  laterite  still  appears,  show- 
ing tliat  the  great  Deccan  trap  flow  once  extended  as  far  east 
as  this  region.  The  jungle-covered  tract  lying  south  of  the 
Kaimur  range  consists  of  hills  of  Vindhyan  sandstone  supers 
imposed  on  gneiss.  The  Bijfiwars  here  exhibit  a  varied  series 
of  slates,  sandstones,  iron  ores»  and  banc  lavas,  and  in  the 
south  abut  on  the  GondwSna  rocks,  welUknown  for  their  coal- 
bearing  property,  while  at  the  very  southern  limit  of  the  State 
the  cretaceous  lametas  and  trap  appear,  the  hitter  reschihg  as 
fiur  as  Aroarkantak. 

Almost  every  formation  met  with  in  the  State  yidds  products 
of  value.  The  gneiss  contains  corundum,  while  mica  and 
galena  also  occur  in  this  formation.  The  Bij&wsrs  contain 
rich  iron  ores,  valuable  limestones,  some  of  which  would  make 
highly  ornamental  marbles,  and  bright-red  banded  jaspers 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  near  Gwalior  and  employed 
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by  the  stone-workers  of  Agra.  The  Lametas  contain  ceramic 
clays  of  excellent  quality.  The  Umaria  coal-mines  in  the 
GondwSnas  are  a  scarce  of  considerable  income  to  the  State, 
while  the  Vindbyan  sandstones  yield  building  materials  of 

unsurpassed  excellence. 

I'he  prevalent  tree  in  the  Rewah  forests  is  the  sal  {Shorea  Botany. 
rol>usta\  others  being  the  saj  {Terminaiia  tomeutosa),  tendu 
{Diospyros  fomentosa)^  and  khair  {Acacia  CnUchu).  l*he  bruslv 
wood  consists  mainly  of  the  species  Grnvia,  Zizyphus,  Casearia, 
A  ft  tide  sm  a,  Woodfordia^  Mueggea^  Phvllantlius,  Bostve/Iia^  and 
Buchanania^  with  occasional  trees  of  niahua  {Bassia  iati/oiia). 

The  Rewah  jungles  arc  well-known  for  their  tio;er*^.  while  Fauna, 
leopard,  bear,  sdnU>ar  {Ccri'NS  iin>'(-ofor\  antelofjc,  dnd  chtnkara 
{Gazei/a  bertnetfi)^  and  other  species  common  to  Peninsular 
India  abound.    All  the  ordinary  wild-fowl  are  met  with. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  but  subject  to  extremes  Climate 
of  heat  and  cold.    The  annual  rainfall  averages  41  inches.  JJjJ 
Great  variations  are,  however,  apparent  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  the  Raghurajnagar  tahsU  having  an  average  of  45 
inches,  while  in  the  Sohagpur  iahsil  it  rises  to  52. 

The  chiefs  of  Rewah  are  I'.iighel  Rajputs,  descended  froiu  ilistory. 
the  Solanki  clan  which  ruled  over  Gujarat  from  the  tenth  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  Vyaghra  Deo,  brother  oi  the  ruler  of 
Gujarftt,  is  said  to  have  made  his  way  into  Northern  India 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  obtained  the 
fort  of  Marpha,  18  miles  north-east  of  K^Uinjar.  His  son, 
Karan  Deo,  married  a  Kalachuri  (Haihaya)  princess  of  MandUL 
and  received  in  domy  the  foft  of  Bftndhogarh,  which  until  its 
destruction  by  Akbar  in  1597  was  the  capital  of  the  Baghet 
possesaons.  The  Rewah  family,  howevw>  have  singularly 
few  historical  records ;  and  such  histories  as  have  been  lately 
composed  confuse  persons  and  dates  in  a  way  that  makes 
them  absolutely  unreliable,  so  that  were  it  not  for  the  detailed 
records  of  the  Muhammadan  historians  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  any  connected  account 

In  1298  Karan  Deo^  the  b»t  Baghel  ruler  of  Gujarftt,  was 
driven  from  his  country  by  Ulugh  Khan,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  emperor  Ali-ud-dm.  This  disaster  seems  to  have 
caused  a  considerable  migration  of  Baghels  to  Bindhogarh. 
Until  the  fifteenth  century  the  Baghels  were  engaged  in  extend- 
ing their  possessions,  and  were  not  of  sufificient  political 
importance  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Delhi  kings.  In 
1488  the  Baghel  Kftjft  of  Pann&  ^  assisted  Husain  Shah  of  Jaun- 
■  '  Panai '  if  here  piobably  m  oopylit*t  mtetake  for '  BlMttL* 
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pur  when  pursued  by  Tjahlol  Lodi.  In  T494  Sikandar  I.(»dt 
advanced  against  Rnja  Hhaira  or  Dhira  of  Panna,  who  had 
captured  Mubarak  Khfin,  t^nvprnor  of  Jaunpur.  The  Raja 
was  defeated  and  died  during  his  retreat,  while  Sikandar 
proceeded  as  far  as  Pnphund,  20  miles  north  of  the  capital 
town  of  Bandhogarh.  In  1498-9  Sikandar  attacked  Bhira's 
son  and  successor.  Salivahan,  for  refusing  to  grant  him  a 
daughter  in  marriage.  An  attempt  to  take  the  fort  of  Bandho- 
garh failed,  and  Sikandar  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
laying  waste  the  country  up  to  Bandfl.  Snlivnhan  was  sut - 
cecded  by  Bir  Sin^h  Oeo,  the  founder  of  liirsiiv^hpur,  now  in 
I'anna  State,  and  was  follf)wed  by  his  son  Birbhan,  who  had 
lived  for  some  time  at  Sikandar's  court.  The  next  chief  was 
Ram  Chandra  (1555  92),  the  contemporary  of  Akbar,  who  is 
constantly  mentioned  by  Muliammadan  historians.  Hearing 
of  the  extraordinary  skill  of  Rani  Cliandra's  musician,  Tan 
Sen,  Akbar  summoned  him  to  Delhi.  Tin  Sen's  songs  are 
still  sung,  and  his  name  is  revered  throughout  India  as  that  of 
a  singer  who  has  never  been  equalled.  Ram  ('handra  per- 
sistently refused  to  attend  the  Delhi  court,  till  at  length  in 
1584,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  own  son  Birbhadm,  then  at 
Delhi,  Raja  BErbal  and  a  nobH  Zain  Kh2n  Roka,  fetched  the 
old  chief,  who  was  received  with  all  honour  by  Akbar.  Rim 
Chandm  died  in  1592  and  was  succeeded  by  BIrbhadra,  who, 
however,  fell  from  his  palanquin  while  travelling  to  BSsxihogsrb 
and  died  in  the  following  year.  Birbhadra's  sudden  death 
and  the  accession  of  a  minor  named  Vikramlditya  gave  rise  to 
disturbances  in  Bandhogarh.  Akbar  intervened  and  captured 
and  dismantled  the  fort  in  1597,  alter  a  siege  of  eight  months 
and  a  few  days.  Anflp  Singh  (1640^0)  was  driven  ircMn 
Rewah  by  Pahflr  Singh  BundetiL  of  OrchhS.  In  16581  however, 
he  went  to  Delhi  and  made  his  submission ;  and  the  fort  of 
BSndhu  and  its  dependent  tenritoiy  were  restored  to  him. 
Anirudh  Singh  (i690-z;foo)  was  killed  by  the  Sengar  Thikurs 
of  Mauganj,  leaving  an  infiint  son  AvdhOt  Singh  (1700-55). 
The  State  at  this  time  was  invaded  by  Hirde  Sah  of  Panna, 
who  occupied  Rewah,  the  chief  being  forced  to  fiy  to 
Partabgarh  in  Oiidh. 

In  1803,  after  tlie  Treaty  of  Bassein,  overtures  for  an  alliance 
were  made  to  the  Rewah  chief,  who,  however,  rejected  them. 
In  181 2,  during  the  time  of  Raja  Jai  Singh  (1809-35),  a  body 
of  PindSris  raided  Mirzapur  from  Rewah  territory.  The  chief 
was  believed  to  have  either  abetted  or  at  least  countenanced 
the  raid,  and  was  accordingly  called  upon  to  accede  to  a  treaty. 
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in  which  he  acknowledged  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government,  and  agreed  to  refer  all  disputes  with  neighbouring 
chiefs  to  their  arbitration,  and  to  allow  British  troops  to  march 
through  or  be  cantoned  in  his  territories.  The  last  condition 
was  not,  however,  fulfilled,  and  a  fresh  treaty  was  entered  into 
in  181 3.  Jai  Singh  was  a  scholar,  and  the  author  of  several 
works,  as  well  as  a  great  patron  of  literary  men.  In  1854 
Maharaja  Raghuraj  Singh  succeeded  to  the  gaJdi,  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857,  he  offered  troops  for  the  assis- 
tance of  the  British  Government,  and  2,000  men  were  sent  to 
keep  peace  in  the  neighbouring  tracts,  Kunwar  Singh,  leader 
of  the  rebels  from  Dinapur,  attempted  to  march  through  the 
countr}' ;  but  Lieutenant  Osborne,  the  Political  Agent,  sup- 
ported by  tlic  country  people,  beat  them  off,  and  also  repulsed 
an  attack  by  the  mutineers  from  Nagod  and  Jubbulpore,  after 
which  Colonel  Hinde,  commanding  the  Rewah  Contingent, 
took  the  offensive  and  cleared  the  Deccan  road  of  rebels.  For 
his  good  BervkeSy  the  Soh9gpiir  and  Amarkantak  parganas^ 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  MarSthas  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  were  restored  to  Raghur&j  Singh.  He  died  in 
1880^  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  chief,  Maharaja  Venfcat 
Raman  Singh,  bom  in  1876.  He  was  created  a  G.CS.L 
in  1897,  in  recognition  of  his  successful  conduct  of  famine 
relief  operations.  The  ruler  of  the  State  bears  the  titles  of 
His  Highness  and  BifahSrftjS,  and  receives  a  salute  of  17  guns. 

The  country  possessed  by  the  Rewah  chief  is  covered  with  Anlueo- 
old  remains,  almost  every  village  having  in  it  or  near  it  some 
signs  of  former  habitation ;  but  these  have  not  yet  been  fully 
examined.  MSdhogarh,  RSmpur,  Kundalpur,  Amarpatan, 
Majholi,  and  Kakonsiha  may  be  specially  noted.  At  Kevati 
Kund  the  Mahinadl  river  drops  down  a  sheer  fall  of  331  feet, 
forming  a  deep  pool  which  is  held  to  be  very  sacred;  near 
it  is  an  inscription  in  characters  of  about  200  b.c.  GQigi 
Masaun,  12  miles  east  of  Rewah  town,  is  strewn  with  remains 
showing  that  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  importance,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kau- 
sSmbhl.  A  fine  fort  here,  called  Rchuta,  which  is  attributed 
to  Karna  Deo  Chedi  (1040-70),  has  a  circuit  of  2^  miles,  with 
walls  1 1  feet  thick  and  originally  20  feet  high,  surrounded  by 
a  moat  50  feet  broad  and  5  feet  deep.  The  temples  are 
mostly  Brahmanical,  though  some  Digambara  Jain  figures 
are  lying  near.  At  Baijnath  are  the  remains  of  five  or  six 
teni[)lLS.  One  of  them  is  dedicated  to  Siva  as  Vaidyanath, 
and  the  sanctuary  door  of  this  is  magnificently  carved* 
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Chandrehi,  a  mile  east  from  the  banV:  of  the  Son,  was  once 
a  ver>'  large  place  and  contains  a  fine  temple  and  an  old 
iiionastery.  1  lie  Lcmple  is  peculiar  in  being  constructed  on 
a  circular  plan,  and  is  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century.  The  monastery  also  belongs  to  about  the  same 
period,  and  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture. It  is  boilt  in  the  foim  of  a  square,  with  a  pUlared 
courtyard  inade  and  chambers  round  it  The  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  are  elegantly  ornamented.  At  Miri,  the  Mmf  of 
the  maps,  are  three  groups  of  caves  called  the  Bitrsdan, 
Chhewar,  and  Rlvan.  They  date  from  tfie  fourth  to  die 
tunth  century,  and  some  of  them  are  ornamented  with 
rough  sculptures. 

Tlie  The  population  at  the  last  three  enumeiations  was:  (1881) 

decrease  of  14  per  cent  in  the  hot  decade  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  ianiines  of  1897  and  1899.  The  density  of  populaliati  is 
loa  peisons  to  the  square  mile;  but  the  two  na^ml  dtvisioos 
show  a  marMl  variation,  the  density  in  the  northern  section 
ffisiiig  to  176  per  square  mile^  while  in  the  hilly  tract  it  is 
only  7a. 

The  State  contains  four  towns,  RxwAH  (populatioDt  34,608), 
Satna  (7f47xX  Umaria  (5,381),  and  Govindgarh  (5,02s); 
And  5,565  villages. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  statistics  of  popolatioa 
and  revenue: — 
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Hindus  number  r, 013, 350,  or  76  per  cent,  of  the  total; 
Anunists,  280,502,  or  21  per  cent.;  and  Musalmans,  32,918, 
or  2  per  cent.  The  Aninasis  are  proportionately  most 
numerous  in  the  hilly  tract,  though  the  Gonds  oruin.inly 
fetum  themselves  as  Hindus.    1  he  question  of  female  iutao- 
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ticide  was  raised  in  Rewah  in  1893,  when  a  great  deficiency 
of  girls  was  found  to  exist  among  the  KaichulX  (Kalachuri), 
Parihar,  and  Somvansi  Rajputs.  Measures  were  introduced 
for  the  surveillance  of  certain  villages,  but  the  census  returns 
of  1 90 1  gave  no  indication  of  any  prevalence  of  the  practice. 

The  chief  Hindu  castes  are  Brabmr^ns  (228,000,  or  17  per  Castes  and 
cent.),  Kunbis  (79,ooo\  Chamars  (78,000),  Tclis  (36,000),  l*^*^^*" 
The  Telis  were  in  early  days  the  holders  of  much  of  the 
country,  Teli  chiefs  ruling  in  Northern  Baghelkhnnd  up  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  Of  the  jungle  tribes  the  most  important  are 
the  Kols  (136,500)  and  Gonds  (127,300).  Brahmans  and 
Rajputs  or  Thakurs  are  the  principal  landholders,  Ahirs  and 
Kunbis  being  the  chief  cultivators.  The  prevailing  language 
is  Baghelkhandi,  spoken  by  94  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
About  64  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  supported  by  agri- 
culture, and  8  per  cent,  by  general  labour. 

There  are  no  Christian  missions  in  Rewah,  and  in  1901  GurblMii 
only  61  Christians  were  recorded  in  the  Sute,  of  whom  21 
were  on  the  staff  of  the  colliery  at  Umaria. 

The  9oii  fidts  into  two  mtaral  divisions,  agreeing  with  the  Gcwnl 
lie  of  the  country.  On  the  section  north  of  the  Kaimuis,  with  (^"(^q. 
its  deep  alluvial  coverings  the  soil  is  fertile  and  bears  exoellent  ditioot. 
crops,  while  in  the  hilly  tract  cultivation  is  productive  only 
in  the  valleys^  where  detritus  has  collected.   Land  is  classified 
locally  by  crop-bearing  qualities,  natural  formation,  and  prox- 
imity to  villages*  The  best  class  is  called  mar^  a  form  of  btedt 
soil,  especially  adapted  to  wheat  and  other  sprii^  crops ;  aq^m 
is  a  lighter  yellow-coloured  soil,  growmg  rice  especially ;  iumai 
is  a  mixture  of  the  two  former;  and  bhaUa  is  a  stony  soil  of 
low  productive  power. 

The  prindpal  crops  are  rice^  samoH^  maize,  AoMtn,  bajra.  Chief  agrl- 
and  kodon  in  the  autumn;  and  wheat,  gram,  and  barley  in  the  ^jjji^tjjj 
spring,  with  subsidiary  crops  of  HI  and  hnseed.   In  the  hyw>  and  priod- 
level  tract  of  the  Teonthar  iahal^o^  is  cnltivBted  to  some 
extent. 

The  main  agrtculturel  statistics  for  1902-3  are  given  in  the 
table  on  the  neit  page  in  square  miles. 

The  area  is  thus  distributed :  cultivated,  2,803  square  miles, 
or  22  per  cent. ;  uncultivated  but  cultivable,  1,290  square  miles, 
or  10  per  cent.;  forest,  4,632  square  miles,  or  35  per  cent. 
The  rest  is  uncultivable  waste.  Of  the  cropj^ed  area,  rice 
occupies;  600  squ  ire  miles,  or  21  per  cent.,  and  wheat  290 
square  miles,  or  10  per  cent.  The  staple  food-grains  ii'^ed  by 
the  poorer  classes  are  kodon  and  sdman  in  the  rains,  and  jawar 
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and  gram  at  other  times.  The  rich  use  rice  and  .vhcat.  A 
new  class  of  wheat  has  lately  been  introduced,  known  as  muda 
or  safed  ('  white')  wheat,  but' it  is  considered  of  inferior  (jualiiy 
to  the  ordinary  or  kaihiu  wheat.  Advances  of  grain  an  !  cash 
arc  not  made  in  ordinary  years,  but  are  freely  given  in  unies 
of  scarcity. 
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irricMdon.    Water  is  plentiful  and  the  oountty  is  full  of  laige  tanks  and 
leservoirst  but  these  aie  not  as  a  rule  used  for  irrigatioa 

purposes ;  the  only  system  of  *  wet '  cultivation  is  from  small 
embankments  of  earth  raised  at  the  lower  end  of  sloping  fields, 
so  as  to  retain  water  for  some  time  after  the  monsoon  has 
ceased.  In  land  thus  moistened  seed  is  sown  in  October,  pro- 
ducing a  yield  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  obtained 
from  the  same  area  of  equally  good  *  dry '  soil.  The  method 
is  simple  and  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  local  s^iculture. 
Ordinary  well  irrigation  is  little  practised,  being  confined  to 
the  cultivation  of  /J//,  poppy,  sugar-cane,  and  garden  produce. 
Pasturage  is  ample,  but  no  special  breeds  of  cattle  are  raised. 

Formerly  the  revenue  was  paid  in  kind  called  bhdg  ('share'). 
This  system  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  cash  payments  in 
lands  directly  under  the  State;  but  the  holders  of  alienated 
land,  which  comprises  about  72  per  cent-  of  the  total  area, 
Still  adhere  to  the  old  practice.  Wages  are  paid  in  kind  for 
l^ricultural  operations,  but  in  cash  for  other  wijrk.  Black- 
smiths, carpenters,  and  masons  get  4  to  8  annas  a  day.  The 
staple  food  grains,  rice,  vihezi,  Joufdr,  and  kodon^  sold  in  1904 
at  II,  13,  17,  and  14  seers  a  rupee  respectively. 
Forests.  '\\\^  forests  are  very  extensive  and  of  considerable  con>- 
mercial  value.  They  cover  an  area  of  4,632  square  miles,  the 
most  important  lying  south  of  the  Kaimur  range.  The  greater 
part  of  the  forest  consists  of  sal  (Shona  rabusta)^  tendu  (Dios- 
J>yros  iMuniosa^  dhawa  {Anogeissus  iatifolia),  and  species  of 
TerminaUa^  with  much  bamboo.  In  the  upland  area  stunted 
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teak,  babul  (Aeacia  arabiM)^  and  bAaft  {Acada  Catechu)  prevail. 
Dahya  (shifting)  cultivation  was  fonnerly  very  common,  and 
is  still  to  some  extent  practised  by  jungle  tribes.  Trees  are 
felled  and  bumt»  and  the  seed  sown  in  the  ashes.  This 
practice  is  highly  destructive  to  forests,  and  is  discouraged  in 
consequence.  Till  1875  no  proper  supervision  was  exercised 
4>ver  the  forests^  but  between  that  date  and  1903  systematic 
management  has  been  introduced  and  some  areas  are  now 
regularly  'reserved'  and  protected.  The  cutting  of  certain 
trees  is  prohibited  ;  of  these  the  prim  ipal  are  the  mahua 
(Bassia  latifoHa)^  ackar  {Buchanania  laHfoiia\  l-Nsam  (S<rA/a- 
chera  irijNga)^  harra  { Terminalia  Chehula)^  k/uiir  {Acada 
Caf€ehu)f  chhiu/a  {Bassia  bufyracea),  sag  or  teak  {Tecfona 
grandis)j  and  shlsham  {DaU>€rgia  Sissoo)*  Grazing  is  allowed 
only  within  village  limits.  Lac,  rdl  (resin  of  Sfwrea  robusta)^ 
and  other  jungle  products  are  leased  out  to  contractors  yearly, 
the  first  being  an  important  commercial  item.  Forest  work 
is  done  hy  Gonds,  Kols,  and  other  jungle  tribes.  The  fon  st 
income  amounts  to  4>i  lakhs  a  year,  and  the  expenditure  to 
a  lakh. 

Rewah  is  rich  in  mineral  jiroducts.  The  most  paying  is  Mines  and 
cod  from  Um.\ria,  <>I  which  193,277  tons,  worth  7-5  lakhs, 
were  extracted  in  1903.  Limestone  is  (parried  by  a  European 
firm  near  Satni,  a  royalty  of  4  annas  per  cubic  loot  being  paid, 
which  in  1903  yielded  Ks.  1,640.  A  little  corundum  is  also 
extracted. 

In  respect  of  arts  and  manufactures  Rewah  is  very  back-  Arts  and 
ward.    Agriculture  affords  a  ready  and  easy  means  of  livelihood,  ^^^^J|^ 
while  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  State  is  covered  with 
jungle  has  always  made  communication  for  trade  purposes 
difficult.    There  are  no  arts  or  industries  of  any  importance. 

Grain  and  wood  are  the  chief  exports,  large  numbers  of  Commerce, 
railway  sleepers  being  exported  from  the  stations  i>etween 
L  iuari.T  and  Pendra  Road. 

The  chief  means  of  communication  are  the  Jubbulpore  Railways 
extension  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  and  the  Katni-Bilaspur  ""'^ 
section  of  the  Bengal-Nigpur  Railway.  The  Jubbulpore- 
Mirzapur,  or  great  Decern  road,  from  which  an  unmeuUled 
branch  goes  to  Allahfttod,  and  the  Nowgong-Chhatarpur- 
Pannft-Satnl  road  are  the  chief  highways;  but  since  the 
opening  of  railways  the  former  has  been  little  used. 

In  1864  the  State  introduced  a  post  carried  by  runners.  Post  and 
In  1884  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  British  Post^^^*^^^' 
Office  department  to  open  offices  in  the  State.  There  are  now 
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twenty-one  British  post  offices,  and  three  tel^raph  offices,  at 
Rewah,  Satna,  and  Umarifi,  besides  those  at  railway  stations. 

Since  the  bet,nnning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  State  has 
suffered  from  tliree  famines.  The  first  was  in  1831,  when 
no  proper  system  of  reUef  wa.s  instituted,  and  the  j>eoplc 
suffered  so  severely  that  on  the  fall  of  any  kind  of  ralaniity 
it  is  now  usual  to  recall  it.  In  r868  occurred  nnother  famine, 
which  is  still  recollected.  The  next  came  in  1897,  when  for 
the  first  time  systematic  relief  was  afforded  to  the  people, 
18  lakhs  being  spent.  In  1899  the  southern  districts  were 
again  attacked  by  famine,  though  not  severely. 

Up  to  the  nineteenth  century  the  administration  of  the 
State,  though  it  lay  nominally  with  the  chief,  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Klyasth  community,  then  practi- 
cally the  only  educated  persons  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment. A  dnihin  or  minister  had  nominal  superior  control,  hut 
all  reports,  accounts,  and  administrative  work  [xissed  through 
the  hiiiid.^  of  the  Kayasili  k/idska/iims  or  writers.  The  districts 
were  in  charge  of  karindas  (^managers),  who,  however,  were 
again  dependent  on  their  district  khaskalam  for  all  information. 
The  district  khaskalam  prepared  abstracts  of  the  reports  he 
received  from  the  village  officials,  which  were  again  abstracted 
by  the  chief  kkSsJMm  at  head-quarters  and  submitted  to  the 
SafSn,  The  system  naturally  gave  iromenie  opening  for 
peculation  to  the  permanent  K&yasth  staff. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  State  b  now  divided  into 
seven  tahjUis^  four  lying  north  of  the  Kaimur  range — ^Hiitllr 
AiAf?/,  Raghurajnagar  (Satna),  Teonthar,  and  Mauganj;  and 
three  south — Bardf,  Rftmnagar,  and  Sohagpur.  Each  takstl 
is  in  charge  of  a  taJkaUlar,  who  is  the  revenue  oollector  and 
magistrate  of  his  charge,  and  is  assisted  by  a  staff  consisting 
of  a  Mnaddr  (police  inspector),  a  forest  officer,  a  hoqiital 
assistant,  and  a  district  schoolmaster.  Villages  are  as  a  rule 
let  to  fiirmers  who  are  responsible  for  the  revenue,  receiving 
a  commission  of  5  to  10  per  cent  on  the  gross  rentaL 

The  chief  of  Rewah  has  first-class  powers,  indudii^  that  of 
life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  and  is  the  final  authority  of 
appeal  in  all  matters.  He  is  assisted  by  two  commissioners, 
one  for  revenue  matters  and  one  for  judicial.  The  depart- 
ments of  administration  are  the  revenue  and  general  executive, 
judicial,  customs  and  excise,  police,  public  works,  medical 
(which  is  supervised  by  the  Agency  Surgeonat  Satn&),  education, 
and  forests.  The  courts  of  the  State  are  modelled  on  those 
in  British  India,  the  British  codes  being  followed  in  the 
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criminal  and  civil  iX)urts  with  neces!»ary  adaptations  to  suit 

local  usage. 

Land  falls  into  two  classes  :  kothdr,  or  land  directly  owned  Land 
by  the  State ;  and  pawaiya^  or  land  alienated  in  jd^rs  and 
other  grants.  The  latter  class  comprises  72  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area.  The  principal  lornis  ul  s^nint  are  mudmla,  a  main- 
tenance grant  made  to  members  ol  the  chiefs  lamily  and 
Sardar$t  under  which  the  land  is  not  transferable,  but  lull 
levenue  rights  lie  with  Che  holder  \  paij^akhar  ('  washing  of  t  cei  j, 
a  fonn  of  religious  grant  made  to  Bifthman^  in  which  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  revenue  is  at  times  taken  from  the  holders ; 
Jagirs,  or  service  grants,  under  which  the  holder  maintains  a 
certain  quota  of  men  and  horses ;  and  wiiya^  rent  or  tribate- 
free  grant  A  revenue  survey  was  made  in  1879. 

The  land  revenue  and  total  tevenue  of  the  State  for  a  series  Fiptooe. 
of  years  are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees : — 


Avenge 
for  ten  }'e«rt 

for  ten  3r«af« 
iSQO-igoo. 

Land  reveniw  . 
Total  revenue  . 

6,70 
11,46 

7-87 
>4>>3 

aa,7a 

Ot  total  revenue  in  1902-3  the  Umaria  Collier)'  contributed 
7  lakhs,  forests  41  lakhs,  customs  2*5  lakhs,  and  excise 
Rs  78,000  ;  while  Rs.  82,000  was  paid  by  holders  of  alienated 
land,  whose  aggregate  normal  income  from  land  revenue  and 
other  sources  amounted  to  20  lakhs.  The  chief  heads  of 
expenditure  were:  chiefs  estal ilishnicnt,  3'7  lakhs;  army, 
4*3  lakhs  j  public  works,  3  lakhs  ,  collection  of  land  revenue, 
l«4  lakhs  ;  forests,  i  lakh ;  and  colliery,  3-7  lakhs. 

Silver  has  never  been  coined,  but  early  in  the  nineteenth  Currency, 
century  a  copper  coin  known  as  tlie  Bagga  shdhi  was  iUuck  in 
Kewah,  of  which  56  went  to  one  British  rupee. 

The  State  forces  consist  of  1,140  in&ntry,  and  574  cavalry,  Army, 
with  13  gunSb  A  regular  police  force  of  6aa  men  is  maintained,  j^Uoeiud 
viUage  watch  and  ward  being  performed  hf  men  of  the  Kotwftr  ^ 
caste,  who  receive  a  small  land  grant  and  grain  dues  at  each 
harvest  The  Central  jail  is  at  Rewah,  and  the  manufacture  of 
doth  and  ice  has  been  started  in  it 

The  Rewah  chie&  have  long  been  noted  as  scholais  and  Edncatioo. 
supporters  of  Hindi  and  Sanskrit  learning.    In  1869  Sir 
Dinkar  Rao^  the  famous  minister  of  Gwalior,  who  for  a  short 
time  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  State^  attempted,  but 
without  success,  to  start  an  English-teaching  school  During 
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the  minority  of  the  present  chief  many  schools  were  opened. 
Of  the  total  population  2«7  per  cent.  (4-6  per  cent,  males  and 
0-8  females)  could  read  and  write  in  1901.  The  State  now 
contains  two  high  schools,  affiliated  to  the  AlkhSbSd  Univer- 
sity, and  $1  village  schools,  as  wdl  as  two  girls'  schools,  with 
a  total  of  2,740  pupils.  The  expenditure  on  education  is 
Rs.  37,000  a  year. 

Medicd.  There  are  seventeen  hospitals,  costmg  Rs.  49,000  a  year.  In 
1903-4  the  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  was 
35,580^  representing  25  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

Teomthar  TahaQ. — Ti$hat  of  the  Rewah  State,  Centtal 
India,  lying  between  24^  45'  and  35^  is'  N.  and  81*^  16'  and 
Si^  58'  K,  to  the  north  of  the  Kaimur  range,  with  an  area  of 
816  square  miles.  The  soil  is  of  more  than  average  fertiltty, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  poppy  is  grown.  The  iakal  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Panni  range 
locally  known  as  the  Binjh  Pahar,  two^thirds  lying  in  the  fertile 
plain  below  the  range.  The  Tons  river  and  some  tributary 
streams  leave  the  high-level  plateau  in  a  series  of  magnificent 
cascades  at  Piawan,  Purwa,  Chachai,  Kevati,  and  Biloni.  The 
population  was  1391697  in  1891  and  105,154  in  1901,  giving  a 
density  of  129  persons  per  square  mile.  The  tahsil  contains 
505  villages,  the  head-quarters  being  at  Teontuaii.  The  land 
revenue  is  3  3  lakhs. 

Huziir  Tahsil. — Heid  quarters  tahstl  of  the  Rewah  State, 
Central  India,  lyinp^  between  24°  12'  and  24°  43'  N.  and 
81**  15' and  81°  59'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,201  square  miles. 
The  greater  part  lies  in  the  alluvial  plain  north  of  the  Kaimurs, 
a  small  section  to  the  south  of  that  range  being  in  the  hilly 
tract.  It  is  watered  by  the  Son  and  the  PThar,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tons,  which  meets  the  Bichia,  another  tributary,  at  the 
town  of  Rewah.  Population  fell  from  328,932  in  1891 
to  316,139  in  1 90 1.  The  tahsil  supports  263  })ersons 
per  square  mile,  and  is  the  most  densely  populated  in  the 
State.  There  are  two  towns,  Rewah,  the  capital  (population, 
S4,6o8),  and  Govikdgarh  (5,022) ;  and  975  villages.  The  soil 
is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  cultivation  is  general.  The 
land  revenue  is  2*9  lakhs. 

Mangaid  Tah  A— North-eastern  iahai  of  the  Rewah  State, 
Cential  India,  lying  between  24^  32'  and  94^  54'  N.  and 
Si^  41'  and  so^  £.,  north  of  the  Kaimur  ranget  with  an 
area  of  784  square  miles.  Most  of  the  taknl  is  part  of  the 
alluvial  plain  on  which  the  town  of  Rewah  stands*  and  is 
covered  with  fertile  soil.  To  the  north  it  is  tmversed  by  the 
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easternmost  section  of  the  Panna  range,  known  U>cally  as  the 
Binjh  hills.  The  population  was  123,486  in  1891  and  99,534 
in  iQoi,  gi\'ing  a  density  of  127  persons  per  square  mile. 
There  are  609  villages,  the  head-quarters  being  at  Maugan/. 
The  land  revenue  is  to  2-1  lakhs. 

^9s6\.—  Tahs'tl  of  the  Rewah  State,  Central  India,  lying 
between  23**  47'  and  24**  41'  N.  and  81**  37' and  82**  51'  E., 
with  an  area  of  2,913  square  miles.  The  countiy  is  for  the 
most  part  cut  up  by  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  covered  with 
heavy  forest.  Cultivation  is  but  little  practised,  except  on  the 
plateau  and  in  the  valleys.  The  Son  river,  its  tributary 
the  Gopat,  and  many  smaller  streams  flow  through  the  iak^ 
Population  fdl  from  243,203  in  1891  to  198,921  in  1901, 
giving  a  density  of  68  persons  per  square  mile.  There  are 
848  villages,  the  head-quarters  beiiig  at  Sihawal.  The  land 
revenue  is  i*6  lakhs. 

Rftnmagar  TtiuSL-^TdksU  of  the  Rewah  State,  Central 
Indui,  lying  between  23°  12'  and  84**  23'  N.  and  8o'  36' and 
82®  it'  £.,  south  of  the  Kaimur  ranges  with  an  area  of  2,775 
square  miles.  The  countr}'  consists  of  a  medley  of  hill  and 
valley  with  but  little  land  suitable  for  cultivation,  except  in 
the  bed  of  the  Son  river,  which  traverses  the  north-western 
comer.  The  population  was  202,153  in  1891,  and  221,980 
in  1 90 1,  giving  the  low  density  of  80  persons  per  square  mile. 
There  are  949  villages,  the  head-quarters  being  at  Ramnaoar. 
The  land  revenue  is  Rs.  86,000,  There  are  no  good  roads  in 
this  tract. 

SohagpurTahsfl.— Southernmost  tahs'tlof  the  Rewah  State, 
Central  India,  lying  between  22**  38'  and  23°  36'  N.  and 
80^  45'  and  82°  18'  E.,  with  an  area  of  3,535  square  miles. 
The  tahsil  lies  in  the  hilly  tract  and  possesses  little  soil  of 
agricultural  value.  The  forests  are  considerable,  and  the  sale 
of  lac  and  timber  yields  about  3  lakhs  a  year,  sa/ai  [Bos-Lvcllia 
serrata)  being  the  prevailing  tree.  The  most  impoiXant  product 
is,  however,  coal  obiained  from  the  Umaria  mine.  The 
population  was  311,000  in  1891  and  241,345  in  1901,  giving 
the  low  density  of  68  persons  per  square  mile.  The  predomi- 
nant race  in  the  iakkl  are  the  Gonds,  to  whom  the  country 
bdooged  when  the  Baghels  obtained  possession.  The  iakdi 
contains  one  town,  Umaria  (population,  5,381),  and  1,190 
villages,  the  head-quarters  being  at  Sohagpur.  The  land 
revenue  is  Rs.  27,000. 

Raghnnynagar  (or  S»Xxa).—TahsU  of  the  Rewah  State, 
Central  India,  lying  between  24''  4'  and  25^  o'  N.  and  So**  48' 
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and  81°  18'  E.,  with  an  area  of  977  square  miles.  It  is 
situated  wholly  on  the  alluvial  plateau  north  of  the  Kmnnnr 
range,  and  is  watered  by  the  Tons  and  its  tributaries.  Popuk- 
tion  fdl  from  154,705  in  1891  to  144931^  in  1901,  the  density 
being  148  persons  per  square  mUe.  The  tMU  contains 
487  villages  and  one  town,  Satna,  the  head-quarters  (popula- 
tion, 7,471).  The  land  revenue  is  2*5  kkhs. 

Amarkaaftak*— Village  in  the  Rewah  States  Central  India, 
situated  in  so**  41'  N.  and  8x*  46'  E.,  on  the  easternmost 
eaterotty  of  the  Maikala  range,  s$  miles  by  country  road 
fiom  Sahdd  station  on  the  Katnl-BiUlapar  section  of  the 
Bengal'Nigpur  Railway ;  3,000  feet  above  aea4eveL  Fopida- 
tion  (1901),  ar4.  Amarltantak  is  fiunous  for  tiie  source  of 
the  Narbada  river,  and  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in 
India.  There  are  eleven  places  in  the  ne^bourhood  which 
are  regularly  visited  by  pilgrims,  the  most  important  being 
the  source  of  the  NarbadI,  the  fiEdls  of  KapildhU  where 
the  footprints  of  the  Pandava  Bhim  are  showny  and  Son 
Munda  where  the  SoK  river  rises.  The  most  important 
temple  now  standing  is  curious  in  consisting  of  three  sanc- 
tuaries arranged  like  a  trefoil  leaf,  which  were  evidently  to  ha\»e 
been  connected  by  a  single  mandapa  or  hal],  never  completed. 
The  mouldings,  though  plain,  are  hold  and  good,  and  the 
stkhara  or  spire  is  of  the  graceful  curvihncar  form  seen  :n  the 
KjiAiKAHo  temples.  It  is  said  to  have  been  buiU  by  Kama 
Deo  Chedi  (1040-70).  About  fourteen  other  temples  stand 
near,  and  many  more  farther  off.  The  tank  from  which  the 
river  is  now  supposed  to  take  its  source  is  not  the  original  one. 
The  carHer  source,  an  old  tank  half  filled  \\  Uh  earth,  can  still 
be  seen  close  by.  The  Narmada-Bai  temple  is  probably  older 
than  iliat  of  Kariia,  but  a  thick  cover  of  whitewa:»ii,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  m  use,  make  examination  impossible. 

[A.  Cunningham,  Atxhaealogical  Surv^  of  Northern  IruUa, 
vol.  vii,  p.  22.] 

BBndhogarh.—  Old  Ibrt  in  die  Rewah  Stale,  Cdstnl  India, 
and  a  place  of  consideiahle  archaeological  and  historical  im- 
portance. The  fort  stands  on  a  hill,  2,664  above  seft4evdt 
in  23**  41'  N.  and  81*^  3'  and  includes  the  neighbouring 
Bamnia  hUl,  also  enclosed  by  a  rampart  and  considered  part 
of  the  fort  It  is  undoubtedly  a  place  of  antiquity,  and  was  an 
important  stronghold  loog  bdbre  the  Bag^el  dynas^  acquired 
the  country.  Ptolemy  mentions  a  Balantipyigon  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Adeisathroi,  and  Cuimingham  has  suggested  that 
Adeisathroi  is  a  Greek  rc^Adering  of  Haya  Ksfaetiay  the  coontiy 
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of  the  Haihayas.  Tnidiuon  assigns  the  early  rule  of  this 
country  to  the  ikiland  tribe,  which  would  give  some  support  to 
the  identihcation,  liic  lunics  Balandipur  and  Balaniipara  being 
practically  identical.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  passed  to 
the  Baghds  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  Kalachuri  bride  of 
Kann  Deo  Baghel,  and  became  the  centre  from  which  this 
dan  gradually  extended  their  sway.  Muhammadan  historians 
refer  to  it  as  BSndhu,  and  to  the  Baghel  chief  as  Rftjft  of 
BSndhii.  In  149&-9  Sikandar  Lodi,  annoyed  at  the  Rftjft's 
refusing  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  invested  Bftndhogarh, 
but  ineffectually,  and  was  obliged  to  retire^  taking  his  revenge 
by  sacking  the  country  as  for  as  BSndi.  The  foct  was  invested 
by  Asaf  Khln  in  1563,  but  the  siege  was  raised  on  the  inter- 
cession of  other  RftjSs  at  Delhi  In  1597  disturbances  arose 
at  Bbidhi^h,  and  KAjft  Eatr  Dis  was  sent  to  besi^  the  fort 
After  an  investment  of  eight  months  and  five  days  he  took  it, 
and  subsequently  became  its  governor.  Bftndho^uh  remained 
a  Muhammadan  possession  til!  i6oa,  when  it  was  restored  to 
Kftj&  Duryodhan  Singh  of  Rewah.  It  was,  however,  no 
longer  the  capital  of  the  State,  that  position  having  been 
given  to  Rewah.  A  curious  local  legend  that  Akbar  was 
bom  here  is  firmly  believed.  Many  old  remains  are  said  to 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood. 

[A.  Cunningham,  An/uKoiogical  Survey  iff  Northern  IndiOf 
vol.  vii,  p.  22.] 

Govindgarh. — Town  in  the  Huzflr  tahsil  of  Rewah  State, 
Central  India,  situated  in  24 '  23'  N.  and  81°  18'  E.,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Kaimur  scarp,  1,200  feet  above  sea-level.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  5,022.  Govindgarh  is  a  favourite  resort,  on  account 
both  of  its  fine  position  on  the  edge  of  the  ranjje,  affording 
a  magnificent  view  over  the  forcst-clad  region  below,  and  of 
the  sport  to  be  had  in  the  adjoining  forest  Reserve.  The  chief 
has  a  palace  in  the  town.  It  contains  a  post  of&ce,  a  school, 
and  a  dispensary. 

Mauganj  Village. — Head  quarters  of  the  iahsil  oi  the  .same 
name  in  Rewah  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  24°  40'  N.  and 
Si**  52'  E.  Population  (1901),  1,804.  The  village  is  composed 
of  the  two  separate  hamlets  called  Mau  and  Ganj.  It  stands 
on  the  great  Deccan  road,  40  miles  to  the  east  of  Rewah  town, 
61  from  Mirzapur,  and  80  from  SatnS.  An  inspection  bungalow, 
a  school,  and  a  British  post  office  are  situated  in  the  town. 

RAmnagar  Villmge* — Head-quarters  of  the  (aksSl  of  the 
same  name  in  Rewah  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  24* 
t%'  N«  and  81^  13^  £.   Population  (1901),  2,631.  The  village 
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contains  a  school  and  a  dispensary,  and  is  connected  by  an 
unmetalled  load,  15  miles  in  length,  with  Goviiwlgariiy  wikeooe 
a  metalled  road  leads  to  Rewah  town. 

Rewah  Town. — Capitsl  of  the  State  of  the  same  name 
in  Cential  India,  and  head-quaiters  of  the  HusOr  tahni^  situated 
in  34^  33'  N.  and  81"*  18'  31  miles  by  metalled  road 
from  Satnft  on  the  East  Indian  Railway;  1,045  feet  above 
the  sea.  Population  (1901)^  ^4f^o8,  of  whom  19,274,  or  78  per 
cent,  were  Hindus,  and  5,097  Musalmins.  Rewah  was  already 
a  place  of  importance  in  1554,  when  it  was  held  by  JaUQ  Khin, 
son  of  the  emperor  Sber  Shfth,  It  became  the  duef  town 
after  the  capture  of  B&ndhogarh«  the  old  capital,  by  Akbar 
in  1597;  and  IUj&  Vikramaditya,  who^  according  to  some 
accounts,  founded  the  place  in  16 18,  prcAiably  added  palaces 
and  other  buildings.  About  1731  Rewah  was  sacked  by 
Hirde  Sah  of  FannS,  R&j&  Avdhflt  Singh  flying  to  Part&bgarh 
in  Oudh. 

The  old  city  is  still  enclosed  by  a  wall  20  feet  high.  On  the 
east  side  it  is  entered  through  the  Jhula  Darw^  ('suing 
gate*),  a  finely  carved  gateway  taken  ^om  the  old  town  of 
Gfirgi  Masaun,  of  which  the  remains  lie  12  miles  east  of  the 
capital.  In  1882  a  large  part  of  the  modem  town  was  destroyed 
by  a  flood.  Between  the  old  walled  town  and  the  modern 
extension  lies  a  deep  ravine,  crossed  by  a  causeway  at  a  point 
known  as  the  Bundela  Gate,  from  a  gate  that  formerly  sto<xi 
there,  erected  by  the  Bundelas  after  their  capture  of  the  ciiy. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  palace  of  Vishvanath  Singh,  the 
Kothi  or  new  palace  erected  in  1883,  and  the  State  ofhces. 
The  town  also  contains  a  school  with  a  boarding -house 
cLitached,  a  State  printing  press,  a  jail,  a  combined  post  and 
telegraph  office,  and  a  small  ^ii^- bungalow. 

A  garden  known  as  the  Lakshman  Bagh  contains  several 
modem  Vaishnavite  temples  erected  by  the  chiefs  which  are 
supervised  by  the  Swftmi  or  high  priest  of  the  State,  the 
spiritual  director  of  the  Rewah  chief.  Three  generations  back 
the  chief  of  Rewah  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  Vaishnavism. 
An  income  of  Rs.  40,000  a  year  is  attached  to  the  post,  and 
the  Swimi  has  great  influence  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
matters. 

Satnft  {Raghufujftagar\. — ^Town  in  the  Rewah  State,  Central 
India,  situated  in  24^  34'  N.  and  80**  50'  E.,  on  the  Jubbulpore- 
Allalulbad  section  of  the  East  Indian  Railway.  Population 
( 1 90 1 ),  7,47 1 .  Satna  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Political  Agent 
in  Baghelkhand  and  of  the  Raghurajnag^  tahui  o{  Rewah. 
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It  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  uii|>ortance  and  the 
principal  centre  of  trade  in  the  State,  the  value  of  e\[ioris  and 
imports  passing  through  the  town  being  about  4  lakhs  a  year. 
The  principal  exports  are  wheat,  rice,  Unseed,  and  g/ii;  and  the 
imports,  kerosene  oil,  cotton,  cloth,  and  sugar.  The  town  is 
clean  and  well  built,  with  many  good  houses.  To  the  west 
and  across  the  railway  lie  the  Agency  limits,  containing  the 
residence  of  the  Political  Agent,  offices,  and  uLlicr  Iniildings. 
Satna  was  selected  as  the  head-quarters  in  1872,  befure  which 
date  the  Political  officer  lived  at  Nagod.  The  Agency  limits 
occupy  95  acres,  with  a  population  (1901)  of  382.  A  high 
school,  a  Govemment  doMm^ow^  a  combined  post  and 
telegraph  office,  and  an  Agency  hospit^  and  State  dispensary 
are  situated  in  the  town. 

SiliflwaL— Head-quarten  of  the  BardI  UMici  the  Rewah 
Stat^  Central  India,  situated  in  34''  34'  N.  and  82*  17'  K 
Popuktion  (1901),  198.  The  place  is  of  no  importance  except 
as  the  head-<iuarters  of  a  UMl^  but  contains  a  British  post 
office. 

Sobftgpor  '^nilage.— Head-quaxtecs  of  the  tahal  of  the 
same  name  in  Rewah  State^  Central  India,  situated  in  23*  19'  N. 

and  81**  22'  £.,  2  miles  from  Sahdol  station  on  the  Katnl- 
Bilaspor  section  of  the  Bengal-N3gpur  Railway.  Population 
( 1 901),  2,126.  It  is  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance. 
The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  rice,  mustard,  and  linseed.  Salt, 
jaggery,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  cloth,  yam,  and  kerosene  oil 
are  imported.  The  value  of  the  exports  is  about  8  lakhs 
a  year,  and  that  of  the  imports  4  lakhs.  Almost  in  the  centre 
stands  a  large  palace,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  buildings 
surrounding;  a  large  courtyard.  It  is  constructed  partly  of 
brick  and  partly  of  stone,  the  latter  being  almost  entirely  taken 
from  older  structures,  while  the  numerous  pillars  employed 
have  all  been  taken  from  temjiles,  and  differ  in  ornamentation 
and  appearance.  Among  these  remains  are  many  Jain 
sculptures.  One  mile  south-east  of  the  present  village  are  the 
ruins  of  an  older  settlement,  full  of  old  reuiains.  One  tem- 
ple in  a  moderate  state  of  preservatit)n  resembles  those  at 
Khajkaho  in  style,  and  probably  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century.  A  hgiire  of  Ganesh  is  cut  over  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  is  profusely  ornamented  with  carving.  The 
spire  is  graceful  and  of  curvilinear  form,  not  unlike  those  at 
Rhajr&ha  The  sculpture  is  fine,  but  in  many  cases  grossly 
obsosne. 

Teonthar  Village.' Head-quarters  of  the  takal  of  the 
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same  name  m  Rcwah  State,  Central  India,  situated  in  24°  59' N. 
and  8r**  41'  E.,  30  miles  by  a  fair-weather  road  from  the 
Dabhaura  station  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  Population 
(1901),  1,593.  ^  school  and  a  dispensary  are  situated  in 
the  place. 

Umarl^. — Town  in  the  Rewah  State,  Central  India,  and 
centre  of  a  cnal-field,  situated  in  23°  32'  N.  and  So®  53'  E.,  on  the 
KatnT  Bilaspur  br^uich  of  the  Bengal  NAjj^pur  Railway;  1,500 
feet.  :ibc:)vt'  the  Sea.  Population  (kjoi),  5,381,  The  town  came 
into  CKisLence  on  the  opening  oi  the  mines  in  1881.  The  coal- 
fields arc  situated  in  the  upper  and  lower  Barakar  divisions  of 
the  GondwSnas.  The  former  rock  consists  of  variegated  clays, 
the  latter  of  sandstones  and  shales,  through  which  the  coal 
seams  run.  The  fidd  has  a  dip  of  i  m  16,  towards  the  north- 
east on  its  western  side^  towards  the  north-west  on  the  eastern 
b<»rder»  and  northwards  in  the  centre.  The  seams  at  places 
reach  a  thickness  of  31  feet  Borings  show  that  the  area 
occupied  by  the  coal  is  very  extensive^  the  proved  area  beiog 
estimated  to  contain  S4  million  tons.  The  coal  is,  except  in 
a  few  places^  of  a  dull  kminated  variety  mudi  impr^natcd 
with  fossilized  resins.  It  does  not  coke  wdl,  and  gives  a  white 
ash,  fiarmtng  litde  or  no  clinker.  The  coal  is  worked  through 
both  pits  and  inclines  by  the  pillar  and  stall  method,  the  pillars 
being  destroyed  on  reaching  the  coal  boundaiy.  The  gtfleiy 
roo&  are  supported  with  logs  of  sal  from  the  State  forests. 
Eight  seams  have  been  opened,  of  which  two  are  now  worked* 
The  output  is  regulated  by  the  demand ;  but  the  mine  could, 
if  required,  supply  1,000  tons  a  day,  though  the  actual  maxi- 
mum output  in  any  one  day  has  been  890  tons.  Between 
1883  and  1903,  1*9  million  tons  were  extracted.  The  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company  takes  70  per  cent  of  the 
output.  The  mine  was  worked  by  the  State  from  18S1  to 
1885,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  of  India. 
In  1000  it  was  replaced  under  the  Darbar.  The  workers 
include  312  Musalmans,  295  Kols,  and  102  Gonds,  the  rest 
belonging  to  various  classes.  The  averaire  number  of  workers 
is:  above  ground,  224  men  and  6  women;  below  grouml, 
1,258  men  and  235  women ;  total,  1,723.  A  hewer  earns 
about  5  annas  a  day,  a  tram-pusher  3  annas,  and  mates  Rs.  12 
to  R.S.  25  a  month.  AccidcnLs  have  been  very  few,  but 
a  hospital  is  maintained  in  connexion  with  the  colliery.  The 
Eu:opean  managing  staflf  consists  of  a  superintendent  and 
manager,  a  dci)i:tv-manaL:Gr  and  surveyor,  an  overman,  and  an 
und.rlooker,  all  ui  Kn^lish  experience,  with  other  locally 
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trained  subordinates.  A  post  and  tel^aph  o£tice  is  maintained 
in  the  town. 

^Economic  Geology  of  India  (1905);  Records^  GtologUal 
Sur7*ey  of  India,  vol.  xxxii,  pt.  i  (1906).] 

Baraunda  (or  I'athar-Ruchhar). — A  petty  sanad  Stale,  in 
Central  India,  under  the  Political  Agent  in  Baghelkhand. 
It  is  now  a  snuill  holding  with  an  area  of  about  218  S(|uare 
miles,  hut  wa.s  ;u  former  days  much  larger,  and  comprised 
most  of  the  present  District  of  BUnda,  the  family  having  held 
the  country  for  at  least  400  years.  The  name  PStliar'-Kachh2r 
is  derived  from  its  position  on  the  skirts  of  the  Vindhyas. 

The  fimiily  is  an  old  one^  and  daims  to  belong  to  the 
Ragbuvansi  dan  of  the  Solar  division  of  Rajputs.  The  original 
seat  of  the  family  was  RSsin  in  BSndft  District,  originally  called 
Itftjft  Vs^i,  where  there  are  many  old  remains.  The  early 
history  is,  however,  very  obscure.  During  the  BundelS  supre- 
macy the  State  appears  to  have  been  held  on  a  samid  from 
Hirde  Sab  of  Pannft.  On  the  accession  of  the  British  to  the 
paiamottnt  power,  RfljS  Mohan  Singh  was  recognised  and 
confirmed  in  bis  tenitory  by  a  sanad  granted  in  1807.  Dying 
childless  in  1827,  be  left  the  estate  by  will  to  his  nephew, 
Sarabjit  Singh,  who,  although  not  formally  adopted,  was  recQg. 
nized  by  the  British  Goverrmtent,  to  the  exdusion  of  his  two 
dder  brothers.  In  1863  the  chief  reodved  an  adoption  sanad^ 
and  in  1863  he  ceded  all  land  required  for  railways  through 
his  territory.  Raghubar  DaySl  Singh,  who  was  chief  in  1877, 
obtained  the  personal  distinction  of  RAjft  Bahadur  and  a  salute 
of  9  guns,  the  latter  distinction  being  made  hereditary  in  1878. 
He  died  in  1885  without  issue,  and  without  exerdsing  the  right 
of  adoption ;  but  the  Government  selected  the  present  chief,  Raja 
Thakur  Pras&d  Singh,  who  succeeded  in  1886.  The  ruler  of  the 
State  bears  the  title  of  Rsjd  and  receives  a  salute  of  9  guns. 

Population  has  been:  (1881)  17,283,  (1891)  18,596,  and 
(1901)  15,724.  The  population  decreased  by  15  per  cent, 
during  the  last  decade  owing  to  famine.  Hindus  number  14,189, 
or  90  per  cent.  ;  atid  Animists,  1,351,  or  9  per  cent.  The 
State  contains  70  vilkigcs.  The  prc.atlmg  language  is  Baghel- 
khandi,  spoken  by  91  per  cent,  of  the  11. habitants.  Agriculture 
supports  90  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Of  the  total 
area,  31  square  miles,  or  14  per  cent, are  cuhi\aied  ;  57  square 
miles  are  cultivable  but  uncultivated  ;  and  the  rest  is  forest  and 
waste.  The  total  revenue  is  Rs,  15,000,  of  which  Rs.  14,000 
is  derived  from  land.  Baraunda,  the  capital,  is  situated  in 
25*^  3'  N.  and  80^  38'  £.»  in  a  somewhat  nigged  tract  10  tiiilc^ 
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nortli  of  Kdlinjar,  and  contains  a  vernacular  school  Popu- 
lation (1901),  1,365. 

Nagod  State  (or  Unchahra).—A  sanad  State  in  Cential 
India,  under  the  Political  Agent  in  Baghelkliand,  lying  between 
24°  la'  and  24°  39  N.  and  80'*  28'  and  80°  53'  E.,  with  an  area 
of  aboQt  501  square  miles.  Until  the  eighteenth  century  the 
State  was  known  as  Unchahra,  from  the  name  of  its  original 
capital  It  is  cut  up  into  two  sections,  the  isolated  parguna 
of  DhaniriUi^  which  lies  east  of  Maihar,  having  been  granted 
in  1859  in  recognition  of  good  senrioes  rendered  daring  the 
Mutiny.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  is  situated  in  the 
high-level  plain  to  the  east  of  the  Fsnna  range,  but  a  small 
portion  falls  within  the  hilly  tract  Nagod  is  watered  by 
the  Satnft  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Tons,  and  by  several  smaller 
streams  which  are  not,  however,  available  for  irrigation. 

Geologically,  NSgod  presents  several  features  of  interest 
The  greater  part  is  covered  with  fine  sandstones  of  the  Ban- 
dair  (Bhander)  series  and  the  Sirbu  shales.  Limestone  of 
a  superior  quality,  known  commercially  as  NSgod  limestone, 
is  met  with  in  the  form  of  low  hills  close  to  the  chief  town, 
and  is  the  most  valuable  source  of  lime  yet  known  tn  India. 
In  1828  Captain  Franklin  announced  the  existence  of  fossil 
remains  in  this  rock;  but  subsequent  search  has  failed  to 
substantiate  this  discovery,  which,  as  giving  a  clue  to  the 
age  of  the  Vindhyans,  would  have  been  of  the  highest  scientific 
importance.  The  famous  Bharhut  siupa  was  constructed  of 
the  Bandair  sandstone,  the  excellence  of  w^hicli  is  proved  by 
the  marvellous  sharpness  of  the  carving  on  the  fragments 
discovered. 

The  chiefs  of  Nagod  are  Parihar  Rajputs,  one  of  the  four 
Agnikula  clans,  v.  hose  iradiLional  home  is  on  Mount  Aba. 
The  history  of  tbcir  migration  into  Buudclkhand  and  Baghel- 
khand  is  of  considerable  interest,  but  exceedingly  difficult 
to  unravel.  In  the  seventh  century  the  Gaharwars  held 
Uuiidclkhand,  but  were  driven  out  or  at  least  suburdmaied 
by  an  incursion  of  Fajiiiar  Rajputs  from  the  west,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  country  lying  between  Mahoba  and 
Mau  (near  Chhatarpur),  and  rapidly  extended  their  sway  over 
most  of  this  region.  In  the  ninth  century  they  in  their  turn 
became  subordinate  to  the  great  Chandel  clan,  and,  though 
not  extermmated,  a  large  section  was  obliged  to  m^nite  still 
farther  eastwards  into  Bagbelkband,  where»  aooording  to  their 
annaht,  lUjft  Dluua  Singh  seised  the  fort  of  Naro  lioiii  the 
Teli  Rijfis  in  t^AA-   In  r478  R&j&  Bhoja  obtained  Unchahia, 
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which  he  made  the  chief  town,  and  which  remained  so  until 
1720,  when  the  capital  was  moved  to  Nagod  by  Raja  Chain 
Singh.  Later  on  the  I'anhars  lost  to  the  Bundelas  and 
Baghelas  practically  all  their  possessions,  except  the  h'mited 
tenitory  they  now  hold,  and  preserved  this  remnant  only  by 
stibiikitdqg  to  their  adversaries. 

When  the  British  became  paramount  after  the  Treaty  of 
Baasdn  (1809),  NSgod  was  held  to  be  tributary  to  Panna, 
and  IV8S  included  in  the  sanad  granted  to  that  State  in  1807. 
In  recognition,  however,  of  the  &ct  that  the  territory  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  before  the  establishment 
of  Chhatar«d's  power  and  had  continued  to  be  independent 
throughout  the  supremacy  of  the  Bundelas  and  of  All  Bahadur, 
a  separate  sanad  was  granted  to  LSI  SheoiSj  Singh  in  1809 
confirming  him  in  his  possessions.  He  was  succeeded  in  1818 
by  his  son,  Balbhadra  Singh*  who  was  deposed  in  1831  for 
murdering  his  brother.  His  successor,  RSgbavendra  Singh, 
who  was  then  a  minor>  received  powers  in  1838  and  obtained 
a  new  sanad^  succession  dues  tO  the  value  of  Rs.  8,000  being 
paid  to  the  British  Government  He  involved  the  State  in 
debt,  and  it  was  placed  under  management  in  1844.  In  the 
Mutiny  the  chief  behaved  most  loyally  in  assisting  Europeans, 
and  in  recognition  of  these  services  received  a  grant  of  eleven 
villages  now  forming  the  pargana  of  Dhanwahl,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  confiscated  State  of  Bijeraghc^arh.  In  1862 
he  received  a  sanad  of  adoption,  and  in  1865  he  again  assumed 
management  till  his  death  in  1874.  He  was  succeeded  by 
liis  son,  the  present  cliief,  Raja  Jadavendra  Singh,  who  was 
then  nineteen.  The  Raja  began  to  exercise  powers  in  1882, 
but  was  deprived  of  them  in  1894  for  mismanne^einent,  and 
retired  to  Benares,  where  he  lived  as  a  recluse  fur  ten  years, 
refusing  all  inducements  to  return.  In  August,  1904,  how- 
ever, he  agreed  to  accept  an  allowance  and  to  reside  at 
SatnS.  The  chief  has  the  tide  of  Kaja  and  receives  a  salute 
of  9  guns. 

The  antiquities  of  NSgod  are  considerable,  but  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  fully  investigated.  The  old  routes  from  M  ilwa 
and  Southern  India  to  Kausanibhi  and  Sravasli  probably  met 
ai  or  near  Bharhut  (24°  37'  N.  and  So'*  53'  E.),  where  a 
magnificent  Buddhist  stiipa  formerly  stood,  the  remains  of 
which  were  discovered  by  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  in  1873. 
Though  entirely  ruined,  a  laige  number  of  carved  stones  were 
recovered  and  placed  in  the  Calcutta  Museum,  It  must  have 
originally  been  very  similar  to  the  great  sHipa  at  SSnchl,  though 
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the  railing  is  more  ornamental,  and  possibly  of  later  date. 
On  one  of  the  gateways  a  record*  was  discovered  referring 
to  its  erection  during  the  rale  of  the  Sunga  dynasty,  wtu 
flourished  in  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.C.  A  medtaenl 
temple  was  also  exhumed  close  hy.  Other  places  of  interest 
aie  Lftlpahftr,  a  hill  near  the  stupct^  where  there  are  a  huge 
cave  and  an  inscribed  record  of  the  Kalachuri  dynasty  of 
1 158 ;  Sanlcaxgsrh ;  Khoh,  fonneriy  a  huge  city  and  capital 
of  the  Teli  Rft)Ss»  where  several  important  records  dating  irom 
A.D,  475  to  554  have  been  discovered ;  Bhumars,  MajhgswSn, 
Kari  Talai,  and  Pataini  DevL  At  the  last  place  is  a  small 
but  well-preserved  temple  in  the  Gupta  style  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  with  some  later  Jain  remains  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  oentuiies. 

The  population  of  the  State  has  been :  (iSSr)  79,629,(1891) 
84,097,  and  (r9oi)  67,092.  The  large  decrease  of  so  per 
cent  during  the  last  decade  is  due  to  famine.  Hindus  number 
55)9^9,  or  84  per  cent ;  Animists,  8,701,  mainly  Gonds  and 
Kols ;  and  Musalmfins,  2,331.  The  State  contains  one  to^-n, 
Unchahra,  its  old  capital ;  and  336  villages.  Baghelkandl 
is  the  principal  language,  spoken  by  85  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. About  86  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  supported 
by  agriculture,  is  per  cent  by  general  labour,  and  a  per  cent 
by  trade. 

Of  the  total  area,  223  square  miles,  or  45  per  cent.,  are 
cultivated,  of  which  only  343  acres  are  irrigable.  Of  the 
uncultivated  area,  87  square  miles  are  cultivable,  167  square 
miles  are  under  forest,  and  the  rest  is  waste.  Rice  and  wheat 
each  occupy  43  square  miles,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  cropped 
area  ;  kodon^  38  square  miles,  or  16  per  cent.  ;  gram,  37  square 
miles,  or  15  per  cent. ;  barley,  32  square  miles,  or  9  i>er  cent. ; 
sdmfm  and  kakun^  24  square  miles,  or  10  per  cent ;  and  j&tudr, 
z  I  square  mil^. 

Besides  the  Panna-Satua  high  road,  metalled  roads  connect 
N&god  and  Unchahra  and  Unchahra  and  I'arsmania,  86  miles 
in  all,  of  which  37  are  maintained  by  the  State.  British  post 
offices  are  maintained  at  Nagod  and  Unchahra. 

The  State  was  in  1905  under  superintendence,  being 
managed  by  the  Political  Agent  assisted  by  a  The 
total  revenue  from  all  sources  is  1-7  lakhs,  of  which  one  lakh 
is  derived  firom  land.  About  Rs.  73,000  is  alienated  in  grants 
to  members  of  the  chiefs  iiunily  and  other  JagirdSrs,  The 

A.  Cnnnbgham,  *  The  Bhirhnt  Sttipa,'  Indian  Antiquary,  toL  sIt, 
p.  139  j  voL  ixi,  pw  915. 
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principal  heads  of  expenditure  are  Rs.  70,000  on  general  admin- 
istration, in  I  lul  l  ng  the  expenditure  of  the  chief,  Rs.  20,000 
on  pubiic  works,  and  Rs.  12,000  on  police.  A  twelve  years* 
revenue  settlement,  based  on  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
and  its  po.siUun  ii.^  regards  villages  and  the  caste  of  the  hokk  r, 
was  made  in  1901.  The  incidence  of  the  land  revenue  demand 
is  Rs.  1-8-0  per  acre  of  cultivated  area,  and  1 1  annas  per  acre 
of  total  area.  About  159  squaie  miles,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area,  are  alienated  in  giants.  About  3  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  were  able  to  read  and  write  in  1901.  The 
State  contains  eight  schools  and  two  hospitals. 

Nigod  V|]]a8e.--Oipital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name  in 
Central  India,  situated  in  tf  34'  N.  and  80*  36'  on  the 
Amian  river,  17  miles  west  of  Satna,  on  the  SatnS-Fkmn&  high- 
road. Population  (1901),  3>887.  The  name  is  derived  from 
NSg^  Vadha,  'the  slaughter  of  the  Nig^'  from  whom  it  is 
said  to  have  been  seized  by  the  ancestors  of  the  NSgod  chief. 
Nigod  became  the  capital  of  the  State  in  1730.  It  was  a 
British  cantonment  in  1857 ;  and  on  the  mutiny  of  the  wing 
of  the  50th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry  stationed  there,  the 
chief  pbtoed  his  own  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Political 
ofiker,  and  finally  sent  him  with  some  other  European 
refugees  from  Bftndfl  safely  under  escort  to  Jubbulpore.  A 
British  post  office,  a  hospital,  a  school,  and  a  4^!0A>bungaIow 
are  situated  in  the  place. 

Unchahra  {Unchahm^.  —  Old  town  in  Nagod  State» 
Central  India,  situated  in  24^  23'  N.  and  80°  48'  £.,  20  miles 
south-east  of  Nagod  village,  on  the  East  Indian  Railway. 
Population  (1901),  3,785.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1489  on  the  site  of  a  settlement  belonging  to 
the  Teli  Rnjas,  whose  chief  towns  were  Khoh  and  Naro.  The 
district  round  Unchahra  is  called  Barme  or  Varmai,  a  name 
which  is  said  to  be  anterior  to  the  ParihSr  invasion,  though 
nothing  is  now  known  either  of  the  origin  of  the  name  or  of 
the  former  extent  of  the  region.  There  are  no  ancient  remains 
which  can  be  assigned  to  a  jx;riud  before  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.    Up  to  1720  this  was  the  capital  of  Nagod  State. 

[A.  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Survey  Report^  vols,  viii, 
ix-xxi.  J 

Blaihar  State,  A  sanad  State  in  Central  India,  under 
the  Political  .\gcni  m  Baghelkhand,  lying  between  23*  59' 
and  24''  24  N.  and  So^  23'  and  81**  o'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
about  407  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
State  of  Nagod ;  on  the  east  by  NOgod  and  Rewah ;  on  the 
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west  by  Ajaigarh  \  and  on  the  south  by  the  Jubbnlpoie  Dis- 
trict of  the  Central  Provinces.  Maihjur  is  wateied  by  the 
Tons,  which  traverses  it  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The 
tract  is  composed  mainly  of  sandstones  of  the  lower  Ban- 
dair  (Bhftnder)  series^  in  great  part  concealed  by  alluvium. 
At  Jukhehl  in  the  south  of  the  States  the  strike  of  the  Kaimur 
range  is  displaced,  producing  the  only  inqxirtant  gpip  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  Vindhyans^  Advantage  was  taken  of  Ais 
in  constructing  the  great  Deocan  road,  and  the  branch  of  the 
East  Indian  Railway  between  Jubbulpoie  and  AUahSbid 

The  chiefe  of  Maihar  daim  descent  from  the  Kacbwaha 
Rajput  clan,  a  daim,  however,  which  is  not  admitted,  and  has 
indeed  little  to  support  it  The  fiimily  apparently  migrated 
from  Alwar  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  and 
obtained  land  from  the  Orchha  chief.  Thakur  Bhim  Singh 
later  on  entered  the  services  of  Chhatars^l  of  Pann&.  His 
grandson^  Beni  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  State,  rising  from 
a  low  position,  finally  became  minister  to  Rlja  Hindupat, 
who  about  1770  granted  him  the  territory  now  forming 
Maihar,  which  had  originally  been  a  part  of  Rew.ih.  HenI 
Singh  was  killed  in  1788.  He  has  left  many  monuments  of 
his  liberality  throuf^hnut  Bundelkhand  in  numerous  tanks 
and  h'jilfhngs.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kajdhar,  who, 
tou:«  flier  with  the  other  chiefs  in  this  region,  was  conquered 
by  All  Bahadur  of  Banda  early  in  the  nmcteenth  century. 
All  Bahadur,  however,  restored  the  State  to  Durjan  Singh, 
a  younger  son  of  Beni  Singh.  In  1806  and  18 14  Durjan 
Singh  received  sanads  from  the  British  Government,  confirm- 
ing him  in  the  possession  of  his  lands.  On  his  death  in  1826 
the  State  was  divided  between  his  two  sons.  Bishan  Singh, 
the  elder,  succeeding  to  Maihar,  while  Pnlg  Das,  the  younger, 
obtained  Bijai  Raghoi^arh.  The  latter  State  was  confiscatcu 
in  1858  owing  to  ilic  rebellion  of  the  chief.  The  present 
chief,  Raghublr  Singh,  succeeded  as  a  minor  in  1852,  and 
obtained  administrative  powers  in  1865.  The  title  of  iUji 
was  conferred  on  him  in  1869  as  a  hereditary  distinction, 
and  a  personal  salute  of  9  guns  was  granted  in  1877  and  made 
hereditary  in  1878. 

The  region  in  which  Maihar  lies  is  of  considerable  arcfaaeo< 
logical  interest,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  frilly  iniesttgated. 
Remains  are  numerous  throughout  the  Slate^  especially  of 
temples  in  the  mediaeval  style  of  the  eleventh  to  the  thirtrath 
century. 

llie  population  has  been :  (1881)  71,709,  (1891)  77,546, 
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and  (1901)  63,702,  giving  a  density  of  156  persons  p«r  square 
mile.  Hindus  number  49,740,  or  78  per  cent. ;  Aniniists 
(chiefly  Gonds),  11,876,  or  19  per  cent.  ;  and  Musaimans, 
3,009.  State  has  one  town,  Maiuar  (popul  itn  n,  6,802), 

the  capital  ;  and  210  villages.  Baghelkhandi  i.s  spoken  by 
50  per  cent,  of  tlu-  mli  ihiiatits,  and  liundelkhandl  by  47  per 
cent.  AgriculLuic  supports  about  yo  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population. 

The  soil,  except  in  the  hills^  is  fertile  and  bears  good  crops. 
Of  the  total  area,  no  sqtiase  miles,  or  27  per  cent,  are  under 
cultivatioD,  of  which  70  square  miles  are  irrigable ;  43  square 
miles  are  cultivable  but  not  cultivated ;  and  the  rest  consists 
of  forest  and  waste.  The  forests^  which  cover  a  large  area 
of  the  State^  are  not  as  yet  under  systematic  management 
Kcdon  and  rice  each  occupy  so  square  miles,  or  36  per  cent 
ofthe  cropped  area;  gram,  12  square  miles;  and  wheat,  8  square 
miles. 

Fonnerly  a  considerable  iron-smelting  industry  existed,  but 
this  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Want  of  good 
internal  communications  has  made  the  development  of  trade 
diflknlt,  though  a  certain  amount  of  timber  is  exported. 

The  chief  has  full  powers  in  all  matters  of  general 
administration  and  in  civil  judicial  cases.  In  criminal 
cases  he  has  power  to  inflict  sentences  of  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years.  The  total  revenue  from  all  sources  is 
about  Ks.  75,000^  of  which  Rs.  55tOoo  is  derived  from  land, 
revenue.  The  principal  item  of  expenditure  is  Rs.  32,000  on 
general  administration,  including  the  chiefs  establishment. 
The  British  rupee  has  been  current  since  1849.  A  small  force 
of  foot  and  horse,  amounting  to  150  men  with  7  serviceable 
guns,  is  maintained.  At  the  Census  of  1901,  r  per  cent, 
of  the  population  were  able  to  read  and  write.  The  State 
contains  eleven  schools  and  one  hospital.  Vaccination  has 
made  little  progress,  owing  to  the  strong  prejudice  shown  by 
the  iiihiibitants. 

Maihar  Town.— Capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name 
in  Central  India,  situated  in  24°  16'  N.  and  80°  46'  E.,  on  the 
East  Indian  Railway,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bandair  range,  1,980 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Population  (1901),  6,802. 
It  is  a  well-built  place,  many  of  the  houses  being  constructed 
of  the  local  biiadstone.  Outside  the  present  site  is  a  fort  built 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Raja  Bir  Singh  Deo  of  Rewah, 
mainly  from  remains  of  Hindu  temples,  which  is  used  as 
a  residence  by  the  chief.    A  large  number  of  ruined  shrines 
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are  scattered  round  the  town,  and  traces  of  old  foundations 
exist  which  must  have  belonged  to  a  large  place.  There  are 
two  lakes,  one  to  the  north-west  and  the  other  to  the  south- 
west of  the  town.  Maihar  contains  a  British  post  office, 
a  school,  and  a  dispensary. 

Sohawal.— A  small  sanad  State  in  Central  India,  under 
the  Political  Agent  in  Baghelkhand,  lying  between  24°  33' 
and  24"  50'  N.  and  So*"  35'  and  80*"  49'  £.,  with  an  am 
of  about  213  square  miles.  It  is  sepaiated  into  tivo  sections 
by  the  petty  State  of  Koth^  the  northern  section  itself  being 
also  much  intenningled  with  parts  of  Fftnn9.  The  chief  is 
a  Baghel  Rajput,  connected  with  the  Rewsh  family.  Maha> 
r&jS  Amar  Singh  of  Rewah  had  two  sons^  one  of  whom,  named 
Fateh  Singh,  revolted  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  seisiqg 
Sohftwal^  founded  an  independent  chiefship,  which  was  origin- 
ally of  considerable  extent,  including  B&singhpur  (now  in 
Panni),  Kothl,  and  other  tracts  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
the  rise  of  Pannft  under  Chhataisil,  SohSwal  became  tribu- 
tary, but  retained  its  independence.  Later  on,  however,  Jagat 
R§j  and  Hirde  SIh,  sons  of  Chhatarsll,  actually  seized  much 
of  its  territory,  while  the  Kothi  chief,  takii^  advantage 
of  these  disturbances,  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  attacked 
and  killed  the  Sohawal  chief,  Prithlpal  Singh.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  British  supremacy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Sohftwal  was  held  to  be  subordinate  to 
Panna.  But  a  separate  sanad  was  granted  to  Rais  Aman 
Singh  in  1809,  on  the  ground  that  the  State  had  existed 
before  Chhatarsal's  rise  to  power  and  had  remained  inde- 
pendent througlioui  the  supremacy  of  Ali  Bahadur  of  Bindi. 
The  present  chief,  Bhagwant  Raj  Bahadur,  succeeded  in 
1899,  and  in  1901  received  the  title  of  Raja  as  a  personal 
distinction,  the  ordinary  title  being  Rais. 

The  population  of  the  State  has  been:  (1881)  37,747, 
(1891)  43,853,  and  (1901)  37,216,  giving  a  density  of 
175  persons  per  square  mile.  The  decrease  of  15  per  cent, 
during  the  last  decade  is  due  to  famine.  The  State  contains 
183  villages.  Hindus  number  31,645,  or  85  per  cent.;  Ani- 
mists  (chiefly  Gonds,  Kuls,  ami  Mavaiyas),  4,574,  or  13  per 
cent.;  and  Mui^almanb,  993,  l>aghclkhandi  is  spoken  by  80 
per  cent,  and  Bundelkhandi  by  1 7  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants. 
Agriculture  supports  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  soil  of  the  State  is  fertile  and  bears  good  crops 
of  all  the  onlinary  grains.  About  in  square  miles,  or  53  per 
cent  of  the  total  area,  are  cultivated,  while  54  square  mite^ 
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or  25  per  cent.,  are  cultivable  but  not  cultivalcd ;  the  rest 
is  jungle  and  waste.  A  peculiar  custom,  not  uncommon  in 
other  parts  of  Baghelkhand,  prevails  of  regularly  relinquish- 
ing a  village  site  every  twelve  or  sixteea  years.  The  sites  are 
assessed  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  so  per  acre  per  annum  on  the 
abandoned  land  daring  the  first  four  years  succeeding  its 
abandonment,  and  at  Rs.  12  in  succeeding  years. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  two 
iakttis^  with  head<|uarters  at  Sohawal  and  Sabhlpur,  and 
the  estate  of  Raigaon,  which  is  held  in  jaglr  by  a  junior 
branch  of  the  SohSwal  &mily,  the  present  holder  beii^  Ul 
Raghubansman  Fland  Singh,  fiftti  in  descent  from  Lil 
Sarabjll  (SarQp)  SiQgh,  who  received  it  as  a  service  jagir 
from  his  elder  brother,  Rais  Mahipat  Singh.  The  SohSwal 
chief  exercises  limited  powers.  All  ordinary  administrative 
matters  are  in  his  hands,  but  cases  of  serious  crime  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Political  Agent  The  revenue  is  Rs.  46,000,  and 
the  cost  of  administration  about  Rs.  34,000. 

The  capital,  Sohawal,  is  situated  in  24**  35'  N.  and  8o°46'E., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Satni  river,  and  on  the  Satni-Nowgong 
highroad,  5  miles  from  the  Satnil  station  on  the  East  Indian 
Railway,    Population  (1901),  2,108. 

Kothi. — A  petty  sanad  State  in  Central  India,  under  the 
Political  Agent  in  Bagh i  lklumd,  with  an  area  of  about 
169  square  miles,  surrounding  the  town  of  the  same  name. 
The  chief  is  a  Baghel  Rtjput,  one  Jagat  Raj  SinL;!i  R:i'^hel 
having  driven  out  the  original  Bhar  chief  and  founded  the 
jagir.  When  the  Bundelas  rose  to  power  in  the  eighteenth 
century  under  Chhatarsal,  the  Kothi  chiefs  became  tributary 
to  Panna,  but  maintained  their  independence  tlimn^hout 
the  domination  ul  Ali  Bahadur.  On  the  establisliiririit  of 
British  supremacy  Kothi  was  held  to  be  subordinate  to  I 'anna, 
and  was  originally  described  as  such  in  the  sanad  granted  to 
the  Panni  chief  in  1807.  In  view,  however,  of  the  continued 
independence  of  the  estate,  a  fresh  sanad  wsls  granted  in  1810 
to  Rais  LaI  Duniya-pati  Singh,  making  him  directly  dependent 
on  the  British  Government  An  adoption  sanad  was  granted 
him  in  1862.  In  recognition  of  his  loyalty,  public  spirit,  and 
benevolence,  the  title  of  Raja  Bahadur  was  granted  in  1878, 
as  a  hereditary  distinction,  to  Rao  Bahadur  Singh.  The 
present  chief  is  Raja  Bahadur  Avadhendra  Singh,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1895. 

The  population  has  been:  (t88x)  ii>368»  (1891)  22,656, 
and  (1901)  19,112,  or  xij  persons  per  square  mile.  Hindus 
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namber  15,939,  or  83  per  cent. ;  and  Aninusts  (diiefiy  Gonds), 
1,864,  or  15  per  cent   Theie  are  75  villages. 

The  soil  of  the  Stale  is  fiurl/  fertile^  and  pvodnoes  good 
crops  of  all  the  oidinaiy  grains.  Of  the  tots!  aies,  58  square 
miles,  or  54  per  cent,  are  cultivated ;  sa  square  miles  are 
cultivable  but  not  cultivated ;  and  the  rest  is  jun^e  and  waste. 
The  total  revenue  is  Rs.  s6,ooo^  of  which  Rs.  84,000  is  derived 
from  bmd.  An  irregular  force  of  223  in&ntiy  and  30  cavalry 
is  maintained. 

The  capital,  KothI,  is  situated  in  84*  46''  N.  and  So*"  47'  E., 
6  miles  west  of  the  Jaitwar  station  on  the  Jobbulpove-Allah- 
AbAd  branch  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  X04  m^es  distant 
from  Allahabad.    PopuUrtion  (1901),  2,297. 

Jaso  {Jasso). — A  petty  sanad  State  in  Central  India,  under 
the  Political  Agent  in  Baghdkhand,  lying  between  24**  zo' 
and  24°  34'  N.  and  So''  28'  and  80°  40'  E.,  with  an  area  of 
about  72  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south  by  the  N5god  State,  and  on  the  west  by  Ajaigarh.  The 
population  in  1901  was  7,209.  The  ja^rddr  is  a  Bundela 
Rajput  descended  from  Chhatarsal,  the  founder  of  the  PannS 
State.  On  the  death  of  Chhatarsal,  the  Jaso  and  BSndho'^ 
Jdi^rs  were  assigned  to  his  fourth  son,  HhartI  Chand,  who  held 
under  his  brother,  Jagat  Raj,  the  chief  of  Jairpur.  Dhlrtl 
Chand  bequeathed  Kandhora  to  his  eldest  son,  Durjan  Singh, 
and  Jaso  to  his  second  son,  Han"  Singh.  Durjan  Singh  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Medni  Singh,  who  died  childless,  and 
Bandhora  was  absorbed  into  Jaso.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the jd^ir  fell  to  Ah  IkihaJur  of  Banda,  who  assigned  it 
to  Gopal  Singh,  a  rebel  servant  of  the  holder  Chet  Singh. 
Gopal  Singh,  however,  espoused  the  cause  of  MOrat  Singh, 
Chet  Singh's  infant  son.  On  the  establishment  of  British 
supremacy  Jaso  was  held  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Ajaigarh  State, 
and  was  included  in  the  Kotra  pargana  secured  to  the  Ajai- 
garh chief  by  the  sanad  granted  him  in  1807.  To  this  an 
objection  was  raised ;  and  on  reference  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment it  was  finally  decided  that  the  susetainty  of  Ajaigaih  had 
never  been  more  than  nominal,  and  a  separate  sanad  was 
granted  to  MOrat  Singh  in  1816  confirming  him  in  inde- 
pendent possession  of  Jaso.  Jag^  Raj  Singh,  the  present 
chief,  succeeded  in  1888,  but  in  1899  withdrew  from  active 
participation  in  the  management  His  son  Girwar  Singh,  who 
is  a  minor,  was  being  educated  in  1905  at  the  Daly  College  at 
Indore,  the  State  being  under  superintendence. 

Jaso  contains  60  village^  and  has  a  culdvated  area  of 
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29  square  miles,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  The  revenue 
is  Rs.  23,000,  of  which  Rs.  21,000  is  derived  from  land. 

The  capital,  Jaso,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  24°  30'  N.  and 
W  30'  on  the  hanks  of  a  fine  lake.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  a  contracted  foim  of  JaaeshvaxMagar,  and  the  place  was 
at  various  times  known  as  Maheodtfnagar,  Adharpuri,  and 
Haidmagar.  A  small  temple,  a  curious  iingam^  and  several 
saH  stones  stand  in  the  town,  while  numerous  Jain  and  Hindu 
remains  lie  scattered  round  it  A  vernacular  school  and 
a  hospital  are  situated  here. 

[A.  Cunniiigham,  Arduieoit^MU  Surety  Reports^  vol  xxi, 

P-99'] 

Cbanbe  Jftgirs*— A  collection  of  petty  sanad  States  in 
Central  India,  under  the  Political  Agent  in  Baghdkhand,  lying 
between  5'  and  25""  30'  N.  and  45'  and  So*"  57'  £., 
and  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  by  Bindi  District, 
and  on  the  south  by  Baraunda.  They  comprise  the  five 
estates  of  Paldeo,  Pahra,  Taraon,  BHAiSAUiiDA,and  Kamta- 
Rajaula,  with  a  total  area  of  about  126  square  miles.  These 
estates  Ue  partly  in  the  diamond-bearing  tract,  and  derive  an 
income  from  the  sale  of  the  stones. 

The  total  population  has  been:  (1881)  21,620,  (1891) 
23,300,  and  (1901)  20,711,  giving  a  density  of  165  persons 
per  square  mile.  The  j^~J,0rs  contain  69  villages.  Hindus 
number  19,556,  or  94  per  cent.;  Animists,  812;  and  Musal- 
mans,  340. 

The  holders  of  these  estates  are  Jijhotia  Brahmans  and  bear 
the  appellation  of  Chauhe.  They  originally  held  land  at 
Dadri,  a  village  in  Bundelkhand  near  the  Nowgong  canton- 
ment. Their  aptitude  for  military  service  brought  them  into 
notice,  and  they  rose  to  high  rank  under  Raja  Chhatarsfil  of 
Panna.  The  owners  of  the  first  four  are  descended  from 
Ram  Kishan,  who  was  governor  of  the  Kalii^ijar  fort  under 
Raja  Hirde  Sah  of  Tanna.  During  the  disturbances  which 
followed  the  invasion  of  Bundelkhand  by  All  Bahadur,  Nawab 
of  Banda,  R&m  Kishan  seized  the  fort,  and  for  ten  years  success* 
fully  resisted  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Nawab  to  oust 
him.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  British  supre- 
macy, Kfilinjar  was  held  by  the  sons  of  Rim  Kishan,  of  whom 
there  were  originally  seven*  Baldeo,  the  eldest,  being  dead» 
his  son  Daryau  Singh  was  in  command.  Although  these  men 
were  merely  revolted  servants  of  the  Pann&  chief,  the  British 
Government,  in  pursuance  of  their  pacificatoiy  policy,  in  iSts 
confirmed  Daryau  Singh  and  his  brothers  in  their  possession  of 
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the  fort  and  adjoining  teiritory,  on  condition  of  allegianoe. 
Daiyau  Singh,  however,  persisted  in  opposing  the  Britiah 
authority  and  in  secretly  fomenting  distuibenoes  in  the 
country.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  dispossess  him, 
and  the  fort  was  assaulted  hy  Colonel  Idartindell  on  January 
z6,  i8i  s.  Though  the  assault  failed,  Daryau  Singh  agreed  to 
surrender  on  condition  that  other  lands  were  assigned  to  his 
fitmily  in  exchange  for  those  they  then  held.  These  terms 
were  acceded  to;  hut  the  dissensions  among  the  diflerent 
members  of  the  family  were  so  violent  as  to  necessitate  the 
grant  of  a  separate  sanad  to  each  member,  as  well  as  to  GopSl 
L&l  Kayasth,  who  had  been  the  fiimily  vaial.  Fresh  dissen- 
sions led  to  a  further  settlement  in  1817.  In  1863  the/djjfr- 
ddrs  received  adoption  sanads.  It  is  a  rule  of  succession 
among  them  that  on  the  failure  of  heirs,  real  or  adoptive,  the 
jagir  is  divided  among  the  surviving  branches  of  the  family. 
The  original  nine  shares,  created  by  the  adjustment  of  1 8 1 7, 
were  reduced  to  seven  in  1839  and  to  five  in  1864  by  the 
operation  of  this  rule,  while  one  estate  was  confiscated  in 
1855  for  the  complicity  of  its  holder  in  a  murder. 

Paldeo. — One  of  the  CHAtJBE  JagIrs  in  Central  India, 
under  the  Political  Agent  in  Baghelkhand,  with  an  area  of 
about  28  square  miles.  Paldeo  was  granted  to  Daryau 
Singh,  the  head  of  the  Kalinjar  Chaube  family,  in  181 2.  The 
present  holder  is  Chaube  Jagat  Rai,  who  received  the  title  of 
Rao  BahJldur  as  a  personal  di.stinciion  in  1903.  Population 
(1901),  8,598.  The  Jaglr  comprises  18  villages,  and  has 
a  rc\cnuc  uf  Rs.  26,000,  part  of  which  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  diamonds,  obtained  at  two  villages  in  the  estate.  The 
chief  place  is  Naigaon  or  Naugaon,  situated  in  25°  11'  N. 
and  80°  49'  E.,  24  miles  south  of  Kalinjar.  Population 
(1901),  826. 

Pahrft.— One  of  the  Cbaubb  JagIks  in  Central  India, 
under  the  Political  Agent  in  Baghelkhand,  with  an  area  of 
about  27  square  miles,  and  a  population  (i  901)  of  5,535. 
The  estate  was  granted  in  1812  to  SSlig  Rflm  Chaubei  son  of 
Rftm  Kishan  of  Kfilinjar.  Maksudan  PtatiU),  who  was  jdgir' 
dor  in  1857,  assisted  the  British  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
His  successor,  the  present  jaffrdar^  Rao  Bahadur  RSdha 
Chaian  JQ,  succeeded  by  adoption  in  i868»  receiving  powen 
« in  1879.  He  was  educated  at  the  R&jkumir  College  at  Now- 
gong.  Of  the  total  area,  6  square  miles,  or  as  per  cent,  are 
cultivated.  The  revenue  is  Rs*  i3,ooow  A  small  fotoe  of 
too  in£uitry,  10  cavalry,  and  4  gunners  with  two  brass  cannon 
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is  in  iintained.  The  chief  place  is  Chaubepiir,  situatetl  in 
25°  6'  X.  and  80°  48'  Iv,  20  miles  from  Krirw!  station  on 
the  Jhansi-Mu.nik|jui  section  of  the  Great  iadiaa  i'eninsula 
Railway.    Population  (1901),  878. 

Taraon. — One  of  the  Chaube  Jagirs  in  Central  India, 
under  the  Political  Agent  in  Baghelkhand,  with  an  area  of 
about  26  square  miles,  surrounding  the  foit  of  Taiaoa 
formerly  held  by  the  R^j^s  of  FantUL  On  the  creation 
of  the  Chaube  Jagirs  in  i3i3,  Taiaon  fell  to  Chaube  Gaya 
PrasSd,  son  of  GajSdhar,  fourth  son  of  RSm  Kishan.  The 
present  holder  is  Chaube  Brij  Gopll,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Chaturbhuj  in  X894.  The  population  in  i9or  was 
3,178,  There  are  13  viUages*  Of  the  total  area,  la 
square  miles,  or  49  per  cent,  are  cultivated.  The  revenue 
of  the  State  is  Rs.  lo^ooo,  Taraon  or  Taxahuhin,  the  chief 
•place,  is  situated  in  94*^  59'  N.  and  80°  57'  E.,  one  mile  from 
Karwl  station  on  the  JhSnsi-M&nikpur  section  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Population  (1901),  670.  The 
present  jagtrddr^  however,  resides  at  Pathraundl,  5  mtle9  north- 
west  of  Taraon.    Populat  ion  ( 1 90 1 ),  444. 

Bhaisaunda. — One  of  the  Chaube  JagIrs  in  Central 
India,  under  the  Political  Agent  in  Baghelkhand,  with  an 
area  of  about  3a  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1901) 
of  4,168.  The  jd^r  was  created  by  a  readjustment  of  shares 
which  took  place  in  1817.  The  present  holder,  Pandit  Sri 
Chhatarsal  Prasad  Ju,  succeeded  in  1885.  He  wns  educated 
at  the  Rajkumar  College,  Nowgong,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  his  Jdgir  in  1903.  The  jCigir  contains 
20  villages.  Of  the  total  area,  10  square  miles,  or  31  per 
cent.,  are  cultivated.  The  revenue  is  Rs.  9,000.  Bhaisaunda, 
the  chief  place  in  the  ja^ir^  is  situated  in  25°  i8'  N.  and 
So^  48'  E.,  8  miles  from  Kar^vl  station  on  the  Jhansi-Manik- 
pur  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Popula- 
tion flQOI^  1,386. 

Kamta-Rajaula.— One  of  the  Chauf^e  TagTrs  in  Cenlral 
Inula,  under  the  Political  Agent  in  I5ai;lit.lkli  .nd.  with  an  area 
of  13  square  miles,  and  a  population  (lyoi)  of  1,232.  The 
diief  is  a  Kayasth  by  caste,  the  first  grantee,  Rao  Gopdl  Lil, 
having  been  the  family  valul  of  the  Chaube  family  of  KSlinjar. 
The  grant  was  made  in  181 2,  when  the  Chaube  family  received 
their  shares.  A  sanad  of  adoption  was  granted  in  1862.  The 
present  holder  is  Rao  RAm  Prasftd,  who  succeeded  in  1892. 
The  jagir  consists  of  3  villages.  Of  the  total  area,  899  acres 
are  cultivated,  126  being  irrigable.  The  revenue  is  Rs.  2,500 
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a  year.  The  chief  place  is  Rajaiila,  situated  in  25°  1 1'  N.  and 
80^  51'E.,  8  miles  south  of  Karwi  station  on  the  Jhansi- 
Manikpur  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 
Population  (1901),  211. 

Chitrakut. — Hill  and  place  of  pilfjrimage  in  the  Karwi 
iahsil  of  ]]niula  District,  United  Provinces,  situated  in 
25°  13'  N.  und  80°  46'  E.,  3 J  miles  from  the  Chitrakut 
station  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  The  hOl  lies 
partly  in  the  Karwl  tahsil  and  partly  in  the  Chaiibe  jd^r  of 
KjUntarRajautS.  The  Paisunl  river  flows  nearly  a  imle  from 
its  base,  which  has  a  circumference  of  three  or  four  miles.  A 
terrace^  constructed  by  the  R9nl  of  ChhatarsSl  about  1725, 
and  repaired  as  a  famine  work  in  1896-7,  runs  round  the  hiU- 
side.  In  former  times  the  hill  was  more  frequented  as  a  place 
of  inlgrimage  than  any  other  in  Bundelkhand  or  Bagbelkband. 
It  is  said  to  have  attained  its  great  sancti^  In  the  TftHd- 
yuga  or  the  third  epoch  of  the  Hindu  cosmogony,  when  it  was 
visited  by  Rftma  and  Sitft  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
jungles.  More  than  thirty  shrines,  dedicated  to  various  deities, 
crown  the  surrounding  hills,  or  fringe  the  banks  of  the  Paisunt. 
The  small  town  of  Sitipur,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  kigdy 
inhabited  by  attendant  priests.  The  temple  attendants  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  forty-two  mahdls  within  British  territory,  besides 
several  others  in  the  adjoining  Native  States.  Two  large  fairs 
take  place  annually,  on  the  occasion  of  the  RSm-naumI  and 
Dewali  festivals,  which  formerly  attracted  30,000  and  45,000 
persons  re-^pectively.  The  attendance  has  now  shrunk  to  a 
few  thousm  :  ,  as  "Raj^s  do  not  attend  the  festivals,  and  the 
Marnthri  f.iiiul)-  of  Karwi  has  hecomc  impoveri<;hed.  Since 
1 89  7  plague  regulations  have  still  further  reduced  the  number 
of  pilgrims. 
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Abdul  Hamld,  397. 

Abdul-Karim  KMn,  284. 

Abdnl  Majld  Khan,  297. 

Abdullah  Shah  ChangVl,  tomb  of,  .^36. 

Abdur  Ras,  397. 

Abhiras,  in  Allahabad  inscription,  i^j 

enter  Central  India,  iK. 
Abu  Rihan,  390. 

Abul  Fail,  murdered,  21.111,^4^  on  the 
use  of  opium  in  Malwa,  fifi ;  on  Malwa, 
136;  tomb  of,  154  ;  on  Narwar,  183  ; 

on  elephants,  ijj ^66. 
Achal  Sinj^h,  398. 

Achdr,  forest  tree  {Buchanania  laii/olia), 

see  Botany  and  Forests. 
Achharaj  Singh  (Beri),  397. 
Actors,  sinf^ers,  &c.,  in  Central  India, 

^ ;  most  in  Bundelkhand  and  Bhil 

tracts,  32- 

Actual  workers  in  Central  India,  38 ;  in 

agricultural  population,  43. 
Addlat,  a  law  court,  147. 
Adansonia  digiiata,  prevalence  of,  ^21 ; 

introduction  of,  .^33. 
Adeisathroi  {Haihaycu),  416. 
Adham  Khan,  296. 
Adharpuri  (Jaso),  431. 
Administration,  of  Agency,  61-64 ;  of 

forests,  52  >  °f  Native  StatesT^a-o^,  'eg 

also  separate  State  articles ;  of  badly 

administered  States,  62. 
Administrative  divisions,  of  Agency,  see 

rolilical  Charges ;  of  States,  see  separate 

State  articles ;  in  time  of  Akbar,  see 

Sii^aA,  Sarkdr,  Afahdi. 
Adoption  by  chiefs  recognized  in  sanads^ 

Aflforestation,  see  Forests. 
Afghan  campaign,  271. 
Afzalpur,  179. 

Agar,  157  ;  church  at,  30 ;  plague  at, 

32  ;  Government  stallion  at,  48. 
Agar-Sarangpur  road,  289. 
Agar-Ujjain  road,  28^  157,  320,  289. 
Agarwal  Baniis, 
Agastya  Muni,  §2,  SS^ 
Agates,  5^ 

Age  statistics,  Central  India,  3^. 
Agencies,  see  Political  Chargts. 
Agency : 

Central  India :  formation  of,  a^  25 ; 

general  description  ol,  i-So. 
Rajpntana,  30,  note.    See  also  Chhabra, 

Nandwas/Tirawa,  Rajputana,  and  Si- 

ronj. 

F 


Agency :  Political,  see  Gwalior  Residency, 
Indore  Residency,  and  Baghelkhand, 
Bhopal,  Bhopawar,  Bundelkhand,  and 
Malwa  Agencies. 

Agent  to  the  Governor-General,  Central 
India,  I ;  first  appointment  of,  2^ ;  Sir 
R.  Hamilton  first  Agent,  25J  "fist  of 
those  holding  position  of,  6^ ;  control 
exercised  by,  6^ ;  is  Opium  Agent,  63, 
69. 

Agl^n  or  MargashTrsha  (Hindu  month 
corresponding  to  November-December), 
revenue  collections  made  io,  67. 

Agnikulas,  397. 

Afjnimitra.  Siinga  prince,  hero  of  play 
Malavikaptimitra^  i6_;  ruling  at  Vi- 
disha  or  Hhilsa,  16^  162. 

Agra  town,  Li  2»  L4i  f  73>  iBfi* 

Ap^-Barkbera,  129  (Table),  155. 

Agra  Bhll,  founder  of  Agar,  1 57. 

Agra- Bombay  road,  58^  129,  146,  166, 
107,  213,  221.  238.  275.  277.  281.  283. 
2^  2^  295^  ^12,  ^22^  ^  343; 
poTTce.  71,  338. 

AgriculturaT  labour,  scarcity  of,  42. 

Agriculture  in  Central  India,  41-48,  see 
also  separate  State  articles;  popula- 
tion engaged  in,  36^  38^  ^3 ;  soils, 
systems  of  cultivation,  and  treatment 
of  crops,  42-46 ;  ceremonies  observed 
in,  42-45  ;  innuf-nce  of  naMshatras  on, 
42 ;  implements  used  in,  42 !  improve- 
ments in,  42 !  scarcity  of  labourers  in, 
47  ;  wages  oaid  for,  ^  50;  effect  of 
famine  on,  di  ;  statistics  of,  78. 

Ahalya  Bai,  Ilolkar,  33^  204,  216,  226, 
227.2^2^2^242;  Takes  charfi;e  of 
indore, 204 ;  selects  Tukoji  Kao  as  com- 
mander, 304  ;  administration  of,  204  ; 
piety  and  charities  of,  204;  raises  regular 
battalions,  304  •  dies,  204;  army  of, 
316;  foimds  Indore  city,  237 ;  palace 
of,  230  ;  selects  Maheshwar  as  capital, 
231 ;  tomb  and  epitaph  of,  231 ;  private 
jdproi,  237 ;  contemporary  of  Mamul- 
lah  of  Bhopal,  243. 

Aheli  river,  153. 

Ahir  river,  154. 

Ahlravati  river,  181. 

AhTrs  in  Central  India.  36. 

Ahirwara  (tract),  iS^ 

Ahmad  1  (of  Gujarat),  2.^0. 

Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  319. 

Ahmadabad  (suburb  oi  l^hopal),  %6s^. 

Ahsan-ullah  Khan,  283.  383. 

Ahu  river,  94. 

Ajab  bmgh,  Diwan,  373,  275. 
f  2 
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Ajaigarh  fort,  ^ ;  capture  of,  375  ; 
ancient  remains  at,  a8^  379. 

Ajaigarh  State,  ;  situation  and 

area,  3^5  ;  bouiularies,  373  ;  climate, 
37-; ;  htstory,  375  ;  archaeology,  376  ; 
population,  377 ;  town  and  villages, 
377 ;  area  cultivated,  377  ;  iron  work- 
ing*) 377;  trade,  378 ;  revenue,  378  ; 
troops,  378;  schools  and  hospitals,  37S. 

Ajaigarh  town,  378. 

Ajaigarh-Panna  road,  369,  378, 

Ajaipal,  Chauhan,  379. 

Ajc  Rao,  1 93. 

AjU-Singh,  Khichi,  193. 

Ajmer  Subah,  21Q.  235. 

Ajmer-Khandwa  railway,  aai,  334,  334. 

Ajnar  river,  340. 

Ajraoda  (estate),  39?. 

Ak,  a  plant  {^CaIotroJ>is  procera)^  see 
Botany. 

Akara,  133,  133. 

Akbar,  31,  39,  iii,  117,  136,  155,  i6f, 
163,  107.  169.  179.  T^, 
I9'.a'9>  212i  223,  22^  230,  3^  337. 
358,  361,  266,  2 86,  296,  3»3.  319. 
338,340,405,406,  4«7;  takes Gwalior, 
ai.  169 :  annexes  Malwa,  31^  136.  396  ; 
takes  Kalinjar,  11 ;  products  of  Cen- 
tral India  in  time  of,  ^\  Christian 
wife  of,  366  ;  at  Dbar,  325 ;  at  Man- 
du,  338;  takes  Bandhogarh,  ^^06;  le- 
gend oT  birth,  ;  for  administrative 
divisions  of,  see  Silbah,  SarAdr,  Mahal. 

Akbar  Khan,  379. 

Akbarpur  ford,  ^  333. 

Akbarpur  pargaua,  394. 

Akhatlj,  festival  of,  43. 

Aktohiin  fargana,  369^ 

A I  {Morinda  tinctoria),  tree  used  in  dye- 
ing.      54i  ^ 

Alamgin  Darwaza  (Gwalior),  170. 

Alamglri  Darwaza  (Narwar),  lSa. 

Alam<;Irpur  (Bhilsa),  163. 

Alanipur pars:;ana,  218;  200,  201,304,  309, 
ail,  314,  345  ;  police  district  of,  317. 

Alapur,  see  J  or  a. 

Ala-ud  din,  takes  Bhilsa,  20,  163 ;  takes 
Mandu,      ;  ravages  Dhar,  335. 

Al  Biruni,  163,  164,  330. 

Alexander  (Gwalior),  175. 

AH  Bahadur,  see  Arjun  Singh  (Sam- 
thar). 

All  Bahadur  (Banda),  113,  344,  367,  380. 

7^  mi  397.  aiA  ^  43Q- 

All-Mohan,  see  All-Rajpur. 

Ali-Rajpur  State,  337-340 ;  situation  and 
^rea,  \  boundaries,  33^ ;  physical 
aspect,  337;  climate,  ^^-history,  ^  ; 
siyar  agreement  with  I>har,  338;  popu- 
lation, 3.^8;  villages,  338 ;  Christian  mis- 
sions, }^  \  soils  and  cultivation,  339 ; 
trade,  33^ ;  communications,  339  ;  ad- 
ministration,  339;  land  revenue,  339 ; 


income  and  expenditure,  339;  etluca- 
tion  and  medical,  340. 

Alijah  Club.  iSo. 

Alipura,  petty  State  of,  398. 

Ali-Rajpur,  capital  of  State,  340. 

Allahabad  University,  afhliatioa  with,  a  1 7. 

A  lot  pargana^  393,  306. 

Alp  Khan,  see  Hoshang  Shah. 

Ahi  (linsccdj,  44.  45.  47- 

Altamsh,  governor  of  Gwalior,  suc- 
ceeds as  emperor,  as;  lakes  Gwalior, 
Bhilsa,  and  Ujjain,  20^  135,  163,  169, 
190  ;  takes  Narwar,  1S2. 

Amaldayj^/r,  153. 

Aman  Singh  (Panna),  3^7. 

Aman  Singh  (Sarila),  393. 

Aman  Singh,  Rais  (Sohawal),  43 S. 

Amar  Singh,  Kachwaha,  lS6- 

Amar  Singh  (Khaniadhana),  194. 

Amar  Singh  (Koela),  336. 

Amar  Singh  (Rewah),  428. 

Amargarh  pargana^  363.  364. 

Amarkantak,  8^  86^  SOj  ^  io3.  104, 
404  ;  ancient  site, 416;  pargana  granted 
to  Rewah,  407. 

Amftrpatan,  archaeological  site,  407. 

Ambah,  153. 

Ambaji  Inglia,  173. 

Ambari^  or  Dcccan  hemp  {Hiiisctu  ran- 
fMiinus),  4i.  45.  42:  . 

Amir  Khan,  Pindan,  joins  Jaswant  Rao 
Holkar,  31^  3^  305 ;  submits  and  is 
recognized  as  independent,  2^  aofi; 
connexion  with  Jaora  family,  397,  398, 
313  ;  holds  forts  in  BhopSLl  State,  344. 
35T;  receives  Sironj,  386,  Chhabra, 
198,  and  Pirawa  pargana,  313. 

Amir-ul-mnlk  (Baoni),  383, 

Arojhera  si/a,  156. 

Amjhera  village,  if 8. 

Amkhut,  mission  school  at,  340. 

Amra,  see  Amargarh  pargana. 

Amusements  in  Central  India,  41. 

Anand  Pal  of  LaJiore,  19. 

Anand  Rao  (II)  (Dewas)^  391. 

Anand  Rao  (I)  of  Dhar,  319. 

Anand  Rao  (II)  of  Dhar,  319,  330. 

Anand  Rao  (III)  of  Dhar,  330. 

Anand  Deo,  se^  Ude  Deo. 

Anandl  Bai,  3»9. 

Anderson,  Mr.,  first  Resident  with  Sin- 

dhia,  L  Li^  I3a- 
Andherl  ri%er,  25,  198, 
Andhei  i  j////g,  161. 
Animism  in  Central  India,  32^ 
Animistic  tribes,  see  Animists,  Bhils, 

Gondwana. 
Animists,  number  of,  in  Central  India, 

36^  ai  ;         among,  ^ 
Anirudh  (Panna),  367. 
Anirudh  Singh  (Rewah),  406. 
Anjany  forest  tree  {//arJwickia  bimUa), 

set  Botany  and  Forests. 
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Anjar  pargana,  336. 

AnkhmUhi  ('  blind  -  nmn's-  btiflf '),  see 

Amosements. 
Antelope,  12^  I34>  405- 
AiUharpatha  soil,  a  1  o. 
Antri  (Gwalior),  lomb  of  Abul  Fazl  at, 

»54.  349- 
Antri  (Indore),  219. 
AnOp  Singh,  Kachwaha,  186. 
AnQp  Singh  (Rcwah),  406. 
Aparbal  Singh  f  Blhafi,  397. 
Appeals, judicial,  in  Central  India  Agency, 

64.  65 ;  in  Native  States,  see  separate 

State  articles. 
Aravalli  range,  I3^' 
Archaean  rocks,  3,  132. 
Archaeology,  knowledge  of,  small,  26  ; 

need  for  excavation  and  search,  2^; 

list  of  principal  archaeological  sites, 

22»  iee  also  140^  208,  247,  ^  358, 

37?),  387,  407 ;  Director-General  of, 

220, 

Architecture,  Buddhist,  2^  ;  Gupta,  28j 
Jain  or  mediaeval,  iH^  modern,  2B  ; 
30  ;  Muhnmmadan,  2^,  247,  320,  32^  ; 
Hindu  domestic,  2^ 

Area,  Central  India :  of  Agency,  I  ;  of 
natural  divisions,  2;  of  cultivation,  ^ 
78.    See  also  separate  Stale  articles. 

ArKar,  see  Tiiar. 

Arjar  station,  353. 

Arjun  Pal,  348. 

Arjun  Singh  (Datia"^,  rebellion  of,  3«;7. 

Arjun  Singh  (Narsinghgarh),  276. 

Arjun  Singh  (Samthar),  362. 

Aijun  Singh  (Tori-Fatehpur),  393. 

Arjuna  Varman  Paramara,  326. 

Arms,  importation  of,  5^  See  also 
separate  State  ai tides. 

Army,  of  British  Government,  70;  local 
corps,  70  i  Imperial  Service  corps, 
71,  151.  216.  257  ;  of  Native  States, 
71.   See  a/so  separate  State  articles, 

Arsi,  see  Alsi. 

Alts  and  manufactures,  in  Central  India, 
weaving  industries,  53,;  dyeing, 
53 ;  metal- work,  53  ;  stone  carving, 
53  ;  opium  manufacture,  jail  in- 
dustries, 72^  See  also  separate  State 
articles  under  Arts  and  Manufactures 
and  Jails. 

Artisans,  wages  of,  4^  ^    See  also 

separate  State  articles. 
Asad-All-Khan,  283. 
Asaf  Jah,  Nizam,  383. 
Asaf  Khan,  235,  417. 
Asarh  (Hindu  month  corresponding  to 

June-July),  sowings  in,  43. 
Asbestos,  5J. 
Ashta  (ahsil,  245. 

Ashta  town,  ifu  ;  a  stage  on  old  route, 
57. 

Aslrgaiii  fort,  ceded  by  Sindhia,  138. 


Asoka,  in  Central  India,  i6^  123,  190 ; 

accession  and  Buddhist  revival,  16; 

erection  of  stiipas  by,  16^  162  ;  edict 

pillar  of,  16^  28. 269;  rule  atUjjain,  268. 
Assessments,  in  Central  India,  62.  Ste 

also  separate  State  articles  t///(^Land 

Revenue. 

Assistant  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General,  63;  judicial  powers  of,  64  \ 
in  charge  of  Residency  limits,  6^  225  ; 
is  Deputy  Opium  Agent  in  Malwa,  6^ 
69. 

Alh  Kot  of  Bundelkband,  378.  387. 
Au  river,  236. 

'  Augustas  of  India,*  see  Bhoja  I  of  Dhar. 

Auraiigabad,  Subak  of,  223. 

Aurangzeb,  22.134. 161^ i63.ir5.»9J.  3o6. 

3^5.  356,  366  ;  wins  battle  of  Fateh- 

abad,  22^  aoi ;  takes  Bhilsa,  161.  163 ; 

at  Gyaraspur,  175  ;  grants  sanads  for 

Sltamau  State,  306. 
Avadhendra  Singh  (Kothi),  429. 
Avail ^  plant   i^Cassia   auriculatd) ,  see 

Botany. 

Avanti,  kingdom  of,  16^  122,  123,  189. 

See  also  Ujjain. 
Avaniidcsa,  123. 
Avantlkas,  L2i* 
Avasgarh,  334- 

Avdhut  Singh  (Rewah),  406,  418, 
Awadhi  dialect,  3^ 
Awar,  Buddhist  remains  at,  225. 
Aziz  Himar  in  Malwa,  20^  325. 

B. 

Baba  Kapur,  37,  141. 
Bdba  Shahi,  see  Coinage. 
Babadco,  sect  of,  27. 

Babar,  emperor,  seizes  Malwa,  21 ;  cap- 
tures Gwalior,  aij  169 ;  Chanderl,  21. 
164. 

Babul,  forest  tree  {Acacia  arable  a)  ^  see 

Botany  and  Forests. 
BnbulTkhera,  see  Barwaha. 
Bachh  Raj  (Gaur),  160. 
Bachba  Raja,  376. 
Bachhon,  archaeological  site,  376. 
Badalgarh,  170. 
Badaus  pargana,  396. 
Badhaks,  see  Bagris. 

Badhawar  district  restored  to  Dhar,  320, 

3a  3»  330. 

Bagar  tract,  nt. 

Bagaud  pargana,  294,  316. 

Bagdl  river,  ziQ^. 

Bagga  shdhi,  coin,  413. 

Bagh,  Buddhi&t  remains  at,  158;  27,  I40, 

If 8.  3'5;  rocks  of,  87^  1^  IQI* 
Bagh  river,  158. 
Bagh  Singh,  Raja,  if8. 
Baghain  river,  ^^x  "09' 
Baghcll  dialect.  34,  ^ 
Baghelkhand  Agency,  402-403. 
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Ba^helkhand  tract,  lOf-ioS ;  sitaation, 
lof  ;  name,  105  ;  physical  features,  105  ; 
geology,  lofilwrcsts,  iM ;  histor)-,  106- 
108 ;  people,  soil,  and  crops,  108 ; 
kings  of  the  foreit  country  in,  1^ 
Marondas  (tribe)  in,  i^j  Kalacburis 
in,  iSj  joined  to  Malwa  to  form  Cen- 
tral India,  afj  excess  females  in, 
^ ;  dialects  in,  3^  ;  cultivating  classes, 
3S;  food  of  people  in,  3^;  dress  of 
people  in,  40;  shoes,  40;  houses  in, 
40  ;  soils  of,  42 ;  irrigation  more 
necessary  in,  42J  ^Tieal  irrigated  in, 
44;  wages  in,  49;  old  route  in,  ^; 
travelling  formerl)'  dangerous  in,  ^  ; 
famine  and  scarcity  in,  52 !  ^^"^ 
States  in,  6l< 

Paghels  (Baghelas),  ^  io£,  108,  370, 
405,  428,  439. 

Bagirath  Kao,  s^e  Jayaji  Rao  Sindhia. 

Bagll  (estate"! ,  2S9,  390. 

Rigria,  criminal  tribe,  71. 

Bahadur  Shah,  emperor,  iii,  343,  258. 

Bahadur  Shah  (Gujarat),  ai.  136,  163, 
179.  333.  .^36,  327. 

Bahadur  Singh  ( Kotbi) ,  429. 

Bahadur  Singh  (Sltamau),  307. 

Bahadurgarh,  281,  283.    See  also  Isagarh. 

^aA^ra,  forest  tree  {Terminal ia  belerica), 
see  Botany  and  Forests. 

Bahlol  Lodi,  3i^  125,  349,  406. 

Bahmani  Sultans,  125. 

Bahram  Loth  Rajputs,  159. 

Baiji  Ram,  a^^.  359. 

Baijnath,  archaeological  site,  407. 

Bairma  river,  109,  37ji,  380. 

Baiza  Bai  (Gwalior),  138. 

Baji  Rao  1  (Tcshwa),  aa^  H3, 103. 

liaji  Rao  II  (Teshwa),  22^  1 1 2,  1 27,  163, 
191,  39/.  3 '9.  350.  367. 

Baji  Kao  III  (Pcshwa),  105,  1 12. 137,  305. 
ao6.  aao. 

Bajna  tahstl,  304. 

liojray  a  millet  {Pencillaria  spiral  a)  ^  4^ 
Bajranath  (temple),  176. 
Bajranggarh, 
Baka-ullah,  a8a,  383. 
Bakaner,  if^ 

fiakhar  ('harrow*),  used   in  Central 

India,  42^  47. 
Bakht  Singh  (Ajaigarh),        ^  278. 
Bakht  Singh  (Chhatarpur),  386. 
Bakht  Singh  (Chirgaon),  394. 
Bakhtawar  Singh  (Amjhera),  15S. 
Bakhtgarh  (estate),  316. 
Bakt  .Muhammad  Khan,  346. 
lk.ks\vaho,  365,  369. 
lialand  tribe,  417. 
Balandipur,  see  Bandhogarh. 
Balantipur,  see  1  andhogarh. 
Balantipyrgon,  see  Bandhogarh. 
Bala  pur  yV?f7>,  153. 
Balban,  emperor,  20^  164. 


Balbhadra  Singh  (NagodJ^  423. 
Baldeo  (Chaube),  431. 
Baldcogarh.  j^^i 
Balthasar  (Ik>urbon),  2Mu 
Balwant  Singh  (Khichi  ,  192,  iflL 
Balwant  Singh  (Ratlam),  303. 
Bamora  station,  279. 
Bamorl  tahsil  (Bhopal),  359. 
Banapharl  dialect,  384,  386. 
Banas  river,  09, 

Banda,  headquarters  of  Baodelkband 
Agency,  344  ;  district  of,  assigned  to 
Gnman  Singh,  373,  375  ;  Nawab  of, 
see  Ali  Bahadur. 

Iian<la  station,  399. 

Banda-Chhatarpur-Saugor  road,  346^  369, 

383.  383.  388,  389.  397. 
Banda- N agod  rond,  378. 
Bandair  (Bhandcr)  rocks,  6,  8,  31.  53, 

I3»- 

Bandar  monkey  '.Macacus  rhesus) ^  1^ 
Bandhogarh,  416 ;  attacked  by  Sikandar 

LodI  and  Akbar,  406,  417. 
Bandhora  j'tigtr,  430. 
Bandhn,  see  Bandhogarh. 
Bangai>h,  see  Muhammad  Khan. 
Bangrod,  31 1. 

Bani,  Moghia  settlement,  71. 
Banias,  in  Central  India,  3^  39^  55. 
Banka-Pahari  (petty  State),  394,  395. 
Bankers  in  Central  India,  ^  67'    See  also 

State  articles  under  Land  Revenue. 
Bannc  Singh  (Rajgarh),  373. 
Baobnb,  see  Adansonia  digitaia. 
Baoni  State,  383 ;  chief  town  (Kadanra), 

384. 

Bapa  Rawal  (Udaipur^,  334, 

Bapu  Sindhia,  303. 

Bapujl  Sindhia,  137. 

Bara  Mahal  (Bhopal),  26.;. 

Bara  Talao  (Bhopal),  263.  364. 

Barab!j  sect,  }^ 

Baragaon,  394. 

Barakzais,  242,  283.  384, 

Baramawal  (Sailana).  mmt  at,  31 1, 

Barasia,  see  I^rasia. 

Barauda  iahsil,  298,  399. 

Baraunda,  petty  State,  421. 

Barbast,  su  Tdnka. 

BardI,  ^  412.  415. 

Bardia  (estate),  290. 

Barcll  iahsil ^  260. 

Bareth-Udayapur  road,  1 87. 

Bargoa.  lead  (galena)  found  at,  ^i. 

Bargujars,  153. 

Barbut,  sitipa  at,  4^  ;  1^^  37  ;  Songa  in- 
scription at,  Iii ;  stage  oa  old  route,  57. 
Bar!  fort,  260. 
Bar!  Kacherl  (cave),  335. 
Bariarpur  canal,  22i  .'^77' 
Barilius  morarensis  (fish),  Ij^  179. 
Barkhera  estate^,  290. 
Barkhcra  {chhoia),'^}^  (Table). 
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Bnrkhern  {ntotd),  ^16  (Table). 
Uaikhera  tahstl^  299. 
liarkhcra  Deo  Dungri,  390  (estate). 
Uarkhera  Panth,  230  (estate). 
Barley,  ^ 

Itarlow,  Sir  G.,  policy  of,  aj. 
Itartne  district,  425. 

l^arnihan,  104. 

Uaro  i,Bainagar),  archaeological  remains 

at,  ifo-i6o,  384. 
Haro*I'athari,  ste  Pathari. 
Baroda  town  ;Gwalior),ilk2i 
B.iroda  -  Godhra  -  Ujjain  -  Katlam-  Nagda 

Railway,  ^      145, 122,  ili  ^J^h 

BaronI  Thakurs  i^Dalia),  357. 
Ban,  Sir  P.,  63. 
Banijjnza  (Broach),  190. 
l;ar\vaha/arfa#ia,  £2^  5^1  32.V 
Barwaha  town,  223;  54t  56,  200,  208,  209, 
212.  222. 

BarwanI  State,  333-336 ;  area  and  sitna- 
t'on»  iMI  boundaries,  J  natural 
divisions,  climate,  333  ;  history, 

334 ;  population,  towns  and  vil- 

I'^^i  '^'^^  under  cultivation, 

335 ;   land  revenue,  trade  and 

commerce,  335 ;  administration,  33^* ; 
revenues,  336  ;  coinage,  336 ;  educa- 
tion,  2^6;  medical,  in  Bhopawar 
Agency,  315.  3^6  ;  family  represenls 
S<»odias,  ^  ;  valuable  forests  in,  ^ 

BarwanI  town,  104,  334.  336. 

Barwani-Bagh-Amjhera  road,  327. 

BarwanT-Julwania  road,  335. 

Barwani-Kukshi  road,  337,  335. 

Ba&alt  dikes,  318,  348. 

Baskets,  dealers  m,  in  Central  India,  ^ 

Basoda  town  (Gwaiior),  155. 

iSasoda  State,  283. 

Basse  in,  Treaty  of,  Ii2i  li2i  ^05,  344i 
406. 

Bat  la  (mafar),  peas  {Pisum  sativum),  ^ 
45- 

Battles — at  Buxar,  21 ;  Dig,  205  ;  Fateh* 

sited,  2I1 191,  302.  325  ;  Gnradia,  179 ; 

Indore,  23,  137,  205  ;   Kardia,  210  ; 

Kasrawad.  205;  Lamghan,!^;  Maharaj- 

pur,       I  39,  17-  ;  Mchidpiir,  2^  3_J3  ; 

Paiiipat,  32^  1 35,  169 ;  raaniir,  139, 

178 ;  Poona.  205. 
Bawan-chauras  fars^ana,  373. 
Bawangaja,  Jaia  sacred  hill, 337  ;  3lt;. 
Barley,  Mr.,  6^ 
Bax,  Mr.,  6^ 
Bayazid,  see  Bax  Bahadur. 
Bar  Bahadur  of  Malwi,  ai^  126,  291.  3tj6, 

328,  322. 
Bears,  irj  1 34.  3<>6,  405. 
Ikhronda  tahstl,  liiQ. 
Bely  forest  tree  {AegU  Mamielos)^  ste 

Botany  and  Forests. 
BeUn  river,  28. 


Benaiga,  225. 

Benfjal  gneiss,  133. 

Bcngal-N'agpur  Railway,  ^  402,  411, 
4tQ.  430. 

Beni  Singh  HaznrI  founds  Maihar  State, 

367,  426, 

Bentinck,  Lord  \V.,  suppresses  thagi,  ]_2. 
Hcra^jhat,  104. 

Ikrasia  pargana  {tahsir,,  forms  nucleus 
of  Bhopal  State,  242.  258;  held  by 
Marathas,  2^2.  258,  261  ;  held  by  Brit- 
ish, 2s8,  201.  320,  338 ;  restored  to 
Bhopal,  246,  258,  261.  320  ;  town,  261, 

m- 

Beri,  petty  State,  397. 
Beri  Sal  (Maksudangarh\  192,  282. 
Besh  river,  22i  ^62.  187. 
Besbnagar  (Bhllsa),  i6i,  269. 
Besli  river,  96. 
Betel-leaf  iPtf>er  Betle),  £^ 
Betma  pargatta,  23i. 
lictwa  Canal,  92,  1  Li^  157,  2^ 
Betwa  river,  96^7  ;  3.  86.  130. 154, 
161.  162,  180.  187,  240,  258,  160,  278, 

.^47.  ZM±     3AI.  363- 

Bliabra  pati^ana,  339. 

Bhadalpur,  see  Bhilsa. 

Bhadaura,  petty  State,  197.  128,  129. 

Bhadauria  Kajputs,  163.  i6j. 

15haclon  or  Bhadrapada  (Hindu  month 

corresponding  to  August-September), 

revenue  collections  made  in,  62^ 
Bhadravati,  see  Bhilsa. 
Z^y;<2^and  kist-bhag  (division  of  crop>,  62. 

Ute  also  State  articles  under  Land 

Revenue. 
Bhagor  tahsil,  308. 

Bhagwdn  Rao  (Datii),  founds  State,  356. 

Bhagwant  Ra]  iSohawal),  428. 

Bhagwat  Singh  fOrchha),  350. 

Bhailksha,  see  Bhllsa. 

Bhainsoda  tappa,  itfi. 

Bhaira,  Raja  (Kewab),  406. 

lihaisakho,  see  Garhi. 

Bhaisola,  see  Dhotria. 

Hhfimpta,  criminal  class,  12^ 

Bliiin  Pratap  Singh  (Bijawar),  381. 

Bhana,  Bhil,  224. 

Bhandcr,  see  Kandair. 

Bhaoder  town,  iOq-  i  G  \  ;  154. 

Bhang  (hemp  drug),  see  Excise. 

Bhrmpura,  224  ;  200.  206,  209,  219. 

Bbaurer  hilTiTMi  io5>  4^7. 

Bhanu  Gupta,  ij. 

lihaiin  Pratap  Smgh  (Jignl),  39*^. 

Bhanwar,  a  grey  soil,  249. 

Bhao  Holkar,  207. 

Bhaofjarh,  157. 

Bharhut  stupa^  32i  ^  422,  423. 
Bhars  hold  Bundclkliand,  iio-iii. 
BhartI  Chand  (Jaso),  430. 
Bhan!  Chand  r(Orchha>,  349.  355. 
Bhinl  Chand  II  (Orchha),  350,  395. 
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Bharudpura  (estate),  a  16. 

Bhasnai  family,  adoption  to  Dalia  from, 

357- 

Bhat-Ghora  (region),  106;  elephants  in,  51. 

Bhathkhera  Tbakur,  adoption  in  family 
of,  376. 

Bhatkheri  (estate),  290. 

Bhawr-angaon  Moghia  settlement,  71. 

Bhawani  Singh  (Datia),  357. 

Bhelsa,  see  Bhlha. 

l^hikangaon  village,  ^ 

Bhikangaon pargatta,  223. 

Bhil  Agency,  ^if,  316, 

Bhll  Corps,  see  Malwa  Bhil  Corps. 

Bhilala,  8^  85  ;  Bhumia  chiefs  of,  36^ 
71,  84^;  tribal  organiialioa,  85. 

Bhupank  tahsll^  311. 

BhUpdras,  Bhil  hamlets,  330. 

Bhils,  81-85  ;  mark  tika  on  chiefs,  81, 
219,  235 ;  reclamation  of,  8ij  143 ;  re* 
gion  occupied  by,  81  ;  nnmf>ers  in 
Central  India,  Si ;  tribal  organization 
and  customs,  8^;  disposal  of  murder 
cases  in  Parwaiil  among,  33a ;  rising 
by  in  All-Kajpur,  32^;  language  of, 
34- 

Bhilsa  s/'/ar,  1^ ;  transferred  to  Gwalior 
Residency,  1 29. 

Bhilsa  town,  161-163  ;  ancient  site,  ifii ; 
Vijaya  Mandir,  161-163  ;  stupas^  37, 
61 1,  267;  older  town  of  Beshnaj^ar,  162; 
Altamsh  captures,  ao^  125,  163  ;  A  la- 
ud-din seizes,  20^  163  ;  SherShah  takes, 
21 ;  stage  on^Id  route,  £2,  2^;  falls 
to  Bhopal,  16^ ;  seized  bySindhia,  163. 

Bhilwara  (region),  3 IS. 

Jihilwara  town,  252. 

BhTm  Singh,  Kan5  (Jat\  165,  iM* 

Bhim  Singh,  of  Kotah,  193. 

Bhim  Singh  (BarwanT),  334. 

BhIm  Singh  (Maihar).  426. 

jihim's  Bazar  (cave),  225. 

Bhima  Bai,  received  Kunch,  205. 

J'himan  Singh  (Jliabua),  330. 

Bhind  town,  16^ ;  ^6^  154. 

Bhind  a/7</,  soTTof,  1^  ;  cattle  of,  ^  144. 

Bhind-Jhansi  road,  139. 

Bhira,  see  Bhaita. 

Bhitaria  Tal,  376. 

Bhoj  (of  Kanaiij),  see  Bhoja  (Gurjara). 
Bhoja  (Gurjarn),  \^  inscription  of,  1 70. 
Bhoja,  Ka;a  (Xagod),  422. 
Bhoja  1  (Paramara)  of  Dhar,  1^  124, 

135,  240,  263.  26-1.  3U- 
Bhoja  II  (Paramara)  of  Dhar,  327. 
Bhoj  pal,  240. 
Bbojpur 

Bhojpur  village,  261-363 ;  old  temples 
0',  38,  51i  247.  lin.  ;  great  lake  and 
dam,  ^  240,  362.  263. 

Bhojpura,  see  Hhopal  City. 

Bhopal  Agency,  23.S,  239 ;  situation  and 
area,  2^ ;  booudanis,  3^  j  population 


and  density,  238  ;  towns  and  villages, 
238  ;  creation  of,  23S  ;  rank  of  Agwit, 
238 ;  States  and  estates  onder,  2^  ; 
powers  of  Agent,  238. 

Bhopal  Battalion,  see  Bhopal  Infantry. 

Bhopal  City,  263-266;  259;  situation  and 
area,  263 ;  ^Tcat  lakes  at,  263  ;  appear- 
ance of^  263;  tradition  as  to  site  of, 
264;  became  the  capital,  264;  improved 
by  Sikandar  Begam,  264  ;  buildings  in, 
265  ;  Fatehgarh  fort.  265  ;  old  Koxiu 
in  fort,  265 ;  trade  and  commerce  of, 
365  ;  monicipality,  26^  ;  schools,  aM; 
hospitals,  260  ;  founding  of,  243  ;  Taj- 
ul-Masajid  mosque,  %^  5^  36; ; 
plague  iui  ^ ;  wages  in,  40 ;  impor- 
tant trade  centre  in  Centrallndia,  ^  ; 
telephones  in,  59. 

Bhopal  Coatinijcnl,  sti  Bhopal  Infantry. 

Bhopal  Infantry,  37J  ;  cost  of,  355.  371  ; 
raisin{»  and  rcorganiration  of,  371  ;bc- 
haviour  during  Mutiny,  322  »  pff^^^t 
designation,  371. 

Bhopal  Singh,  Kaja  Bahadur  (Ajaigarh}, 
376. 

Bhopal  State,  339  272 ;  importance  of, 
239 ;  situation,  339 ;  boundaries,  240; 
name,  340;  nature  of  country  in,  240; 
hills  and  livers,  340 ;  geology,  240 ; 
botany,  34J  ;  fauna,  3^  ;  climate  and 
rainfall,  2^;  history,  243-347 ;  origin 
of  founder,  2^  ;  Dost  Muhammad 
obtains  lease  of  Bcrasia,  343  ;  founds 
the  State,  3^  ;  death  and  character  of, 
343 ;  Yar  Muhammad  succeeds,  342 ; 
Faiz  Muhammad  succeeds,  242 ;  Baiji 
Ram,  minister,  3^;  Hayat  Muham- 
mad succeeds,  a^;  Faulid  Khan  bc< 
comes  minister,  343 ;  assists  Colonel 
Goddard,  343 ;  dies.  243;  Chhote  Khan, 
nunistcr,  343 ;  influence  and  cUoxacler 
of  MamuUah,  343  ;  decline  in  power  of 
State,  243 ;  Wazir  Muhammad  arrives 
in  Bhopal,  243;  is  op|x)>td  by  Ghaus 
Muhammad,  3^ ;  Slurld  Khan  be- 
comes minister,  243  ;  calls  in  the  Ma- 
rathas,  344;  surrenders  fort  to  Amir 
Khan,  244  ;  Ghaus  Muhammad  surren- 
ders Islamnigar  toSindhia,  244 ;  Hayat 
Muhammad  dies,  344  ;  difference  be- 
tween Wazir  and  Ghaus  Muhammad, 
244 ;  attempt  made  to  treat  with  British, 

244  \  siege  of  Bhopal,  344  ;  W  azir  dies, 

344  ;  rule  passes  to  Wazlr's  son,  Nam 
Muhaminan,  244 ;  treaty  with  British, 

345  ;  laitblul  observance  of,  245;  death 
of  Nazar  Muhammad,  245  ;  Munlr  Mu- 
hammad succeeds,  245 ;  abdicates  in 
favour  of  Jahangir  Muhammad,  2^ ; 
Jahangir  marries  Sikandar  Hcgam,  245 ; 
plots  against  Kud&ia  Begaro,  24.S  ;  dies, 

245  ;  Sliah  Jahan  liegam  sooceeds,  245 ; 
SdTandar  Begam  as  regent,  345  ;  iDtto« 
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duces  many  reforms,  3^ ;  Shah  Jahan 
marries  Baki  Muhammad  Khan,  246; 
Shah  Jah.in  wnives  rif,'ht  to  nile,  346 ; 
Sikandar  Ikgam's  lu)aity  in  1857,  346  ; 
Betasia  district  granted  to  Stale,  34^ ; 
Sikandar  Begam  dies,  346  ;  Shah  Jahan 
assumes  rule,  346  ;  UakI  Mubaminnd 
dies,  3^ ;  Shah  Jahan  marries  Siddlk 
Hasan,  346;  her  administrative  re- 
forms, 346;  contributes  to  railways, 
346 ;  dissensions  between  Shah  Jahan 
atifl  her  daughter,  246 ;  SiddTk  Hasan 
dijigractd,  246  ;  Shah  Jahan  dies,  246 ; 
Sultan  Jahan  succeeds,  346  ;  sons  of 
Shah  Jahan,  346 ;  titles  and  salute, 
347 ;  archaeology,  3^;  architecture, 
347  ;  the  people,  3^ ;  density  and 
decrease,  348  ;  towns  and  villages,  348; 
general  statistics,  348;  religion,  348^ 
castes  and  occupations,  2^  ;  Christian 
missions,  349;  agriculturaT  conditions, 
349 ;  soils,  3^;  statistics  of  agricul- 
ture, 349 ;  system  of  cultivation,  342 ; 
nrea  cultivated,  350  ;  irrigation,  350 ; 
cattle,  350;  fairs,  350;  wages,  350 ; 
prices,  350;  material  condition,  3^  ; 
forests,  3^  ;  minerals,  3^  ;  arts  and 
manufactures,  3^;  cotnmcrcc  and  trade, 
353  ;  trade  centres,  3^ ;  railways,  3^  ; 
roads,  3j3  ;  post  and  telegraphs,  353  ; 
famine,  35^ ;  administration,  3£j ; 
powers  of  chief,  35^;  civil  and  cri- 
minal justice,  354  -  finance,  354  ;  land 
revenue,  3^ ;  mKccllnneous  revenue, 

356  ;  opium,  3^;  excise,  2^  ;  public 
works,  356;  army,  352;  Imperial  Ser- 
vice cavaliy,  3^ ;  police  and  jails,  3^ ; 
education,  3^;  hospitals  ami  dispen- 
sarics,  257  ;  vaccination,  357  ;  surveys, 

357  :  Tfpul  Masajid  mosque,  265. 
Bh<»|>al  State  Railway,  ^  353. 
HhopaUHoshangabad  road,  252. 
Bhopal'Islamnagar-Berasia-RIjgarh  road, 

?ii  361,  274.  375. 
Bhoj>aI-Schorc-Ashta-Dewas    road,  58, 

3^261^  389,  393. 
Bhopal  -  Siampur-  tlingoni-Narsinghgarh 

road,  353,  355. 
Bhopal-Ujjain  railway,  ^  ^  94.  2^ 

M5>  l86t  i88^  31^  330^  3^  3387353, 

^L.  Vi^  Uli  ^  ?9i: 
Bhopawar  Agency,  situation,  area,  and 
boundaries,  3 1 «; ;  physical  aspects,  315; 
old  remains  in,  315  ;  jiopulaiion,  315; 
towns  and  villages.  315;  history  of 
charge,  315;  table  of  States  and  estates 
in,  316;  powers  of  roUiital  Agent, 
3 '  7  ;  communications,  ;  head-quar- 
tcis  (Sardarpur),  184 ;  Bhilala  (Bhu- 
mia)  chiefs  in,  36^  8££  asbestos  found 

in»  53- 
Bhopawar  village,  315. 

Bhumara,  archaeological  site,  424. 


Bhumlas,  see  Bhilala. 

BhQmiats,  316. 

HhupSl,  sfe  Bhopal. 

Bhiiragnrh,  399. 

Biaora  pargana,  274. 

Btaora  town,  375. 

Biaora- Sthorc  road,  377. 

Bibliography,  of  Central  India,  26j  of 
Bnndelkhand,  115  ;  of  Malwa,  1 27  ;  cf 
Gwalior,  ifi3.  See  also  articles  on 
places  of  historical  importance. 

Bichia  river,  41,^. 

Bichpuri,  Moghu  settlement, 

Bichraud  I  estate,  390. 

Bichraud  H  estate,  390. 

Bihar  river,  0^  414. 

BThat,  petty  State,  397. 

Btja,  forest  tree  (Pterocarpus  Marsu- 
pium),  see  Botany  and  Forests. 

Blja,  Gauli,  333. 

Bijagarh,  elephants  at,  13^51,303;  sarkar 
of,  33^ 33^ 31^ 334;  old  fort  of,  309, 
333. 

Bijai  Bahadur  (Datia),  357. 

Bijai  Bikramajit  Bahadur  (Charkhari), 


Bijai  Singh  (Ajaigarh),  376. 

Bijai  Singh  (Ali-kajpur),  338. 

Bijai  Singh  (Gond),  380,  383. 

Bijai  Singh,  Khichl,  193,  io6. 

Bijai  Singh  (Sheopu r- Bar oda) ,  l6o« 

Bijaipur, 

Bijapur,  57. 

Bijasai,  see  Bija. 

Bijawar  par^ana,  38 2. 

Bijawar  State,  380-383 ;  situation  and 
area,  380  ;  boundaries,  380 ;  name,  380; 
geology,  380  ;  history,  380 ;  popula- 
tion, 381  ;  soil  and  cultivation,  381  ; 
forests,  381  ;  minerals,  382  ;  commerce, 
382  ;  communications,  382  ;  adminis- 
tration, 3S2  ;  revenues,  382  ;  land  re- 
venue, 382 ;  troops,  3S3. 

Bijawar  town,  3^3. 

Bijawar-Mahatgawan  road,  382,  383. 

Bijawars,  geological  formation  of,  5^ 
53.  iiii  Lii  36^,  380.  See  also  Geo- 
logy. 

Bijeraghogarh,  423. 

Bijna,  394 ;  adoption  to  Orchba  from, 
395- 

Bikramajit  Singh,  KhichT,  193, 

Bila  river,  380. 

Bilaud  (estate),  390. 

Bilheri,/t/^>  of,  l^^- 

Bilkisganj  tahsll,  large  fair  in,  250;  prices 

in,  351. 
Biloni  waterfall,  414. 
Bina-Gnna-Baran  Railway,  ^  96, 

1 39,  145,  166,  180,  ifij^ 
Bindhachal  r.mge,  S6^  108. 
Bindus.'ira,  Maurya,  16* 
Binjhpabar,  404,  ^15. 
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Blr  Singh  (Rathor),  330- 

Bir  Singh  (Rewah),  406,  427. 

HIr  Singh  Deo  (Bljavrar), 

Blr  Singh  Deo  (Orchha),  succeeds  as  chief, 

34Q  ;  murders  Abul  Fazl,  2I1  i  n  1  154, 

.^40  ;  palaces  of,  30,  345,  3^; 

cenotaph  of,  349,  355. 
Blr  Singh  Deo  (Samthar),  363. 
BTrbhadra  (Rewah),  406. 
Birbhan  (Rewah),  406. 
Birsagar,  lake  at,  347. 
Blrsinghpur,  3^9 .  406,  438. 
Bishau  Singh  i^Maihar),  426. 
BisoD  [^Bos  gaurus),  la^  202.  a4>. 
Black  cotton  soil  {mar,  ka!i  matti),  11, 

41,42.  45.    See  alio  Stale  arlicles. 
Blacksmiths,  wages  of,  49. 
Blind,  in  Central  ludia,  3a. 
Boar,  wild,  12. 
Bodell  station,  339. 
Bodhanpur,  Mof^liia  settlement,  7£. 
Bolira  Bakhal  ^Ujjain),  189. 
Bohras,  £^ 

Bolta,  Govind  Rao,  305. 

Bombay,  Presidency  of,  ij  81^  83^  103, 

2oo^  3'5.       iMj  337- 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Rail- 
way, 56,  looj  14^  177,  31^  aaOi  336i 

289,  304,        I2i^  MI: 
Bombay  Medical  College,  scholarships  at. 

Books  published  locally,  74. 

Botany,   Central   India,   il.    See  also 

separate  State  articles. 
Boundary  disputes,  procedure  in,  26, 

Bourbon?,  of  Bhopal,  see  Ichhawar ;  Sal- 
vador Bourbon,  344,266;  Jcau  Philippe, 
266. 

Boyd, 204. 

Brahmanism,  revival  of,  l6j  190. 
Brahmans,  in  Central  India,  35,  38,  39. 

See  also  State  articles  under  Popula^ 

tion. 

Braj  Bhi&ha  dialect,  ^ 

Breccins,  ZOL 

Breeding,  of  cattle,  4^  ;  of  horses, 

Bridges,  old  Muhammadan,  182. 

Brij  Gopal  (Chaubc),  ^33. 

BHnJdl,  vegetable  (Solanum  melongena), 

British  Government,  extradition  between 
States  and,  6^ ;  supremacy  of,  estab- 
lished, 22^  137 ;  troops  of,  in  Central 
India,  70. 

Broach,  5^  T03,  104,  190. 

Broad-gauf^c  railways,  ^  s^. 

Brown,  General,  takes  jawaS^  176. 

Brownrigg,  Major,  336. 

Bruce,  Captain,  170. 

Budh  Singh,  Diwan,  394. 

Budh  Singh,  KhTchI,  aSi* 

Bud  ha  Gupta,  12. 


Buddha,  263. 

Buddha  Varman  Kalachuri,  T07. 

Buddhi&t  period  in  Ceotrai  India,  i6j 
architecture  and  remains,  -xj^  See  al  </ 
Bayh,  Barhut,  RhiUa,  Dhamnar,  Nigod, 
S.anchl,  Udayagiri. 

Buffalo  {^Bos  buhalus\  13,  48,  201^ 

Buildings,  in  Buddhist  days,  i6|  ij^  ?Ii 
161.  162.  267 ;  of  Gupta  class,  aSj  of 
mediaev.al  class,  iS;  modem.  3S^  70; 
Muhammadan,  3^;  water  palace,  2^; 
Hindu  domestic,  39 ;  Imperial,  main- 
tenance of,   70;   recent,  important. 

Building  stone,  Si  £i.  202^  ILL 

Mt.  4" 
Bundela  Gate  (Rewah),  418. 
Bundelas.  36,  io8,  Llij  194,348,  356, 366. 

375.  3S0,  393-397>  399>  43o. 
Buruieli  dialect,  34^ 

Bundelkhand  tract,  loS-i  15  ;  Kal.tchurii 
in,  Muhammad  Kban  Baxiga*h 

enters,  zi ;  Peshwa  obtains  footing  in, 
12  ;  ferment  in,  23  ;  swept  by  Pttj<Iiiri», 
24;  joined  to  Malwa  to  form  Ccjural 
India,  a^  2^  ;  ghats  common  in,  30^  dia- 
lect of,  34 ;  Agarwals  of,  36  ;  peasants 
of»  36 ;  cultivating  classes  in,  36 ; 
sects  peculiar  to,  32 ;  prevalence  of 
dancers,  Stc,  in,  39 ;  food  of  people  in, 
3^;  dress  of  people  in,  40;  houses  in, 
40 ;  soils  of,  ^  42  ;  irrigation  more 
necessary  in,  sowings  commence 
in»  lii  wheat  irrigated  in,  44 ;  rotation 
of  crops  in,  ^ ;  wages  in,  42  I  served 
by  Jhansi-Manikpur  Railway.  ^  ;  old 
route  in,  £2i  travellin^j  formerly  oanger- 
ons  in,  ^ ;  famine  and  scarcity  in,  ^  : 
famine  protection  works,  (il ;  sanaJ 
States  in,  63j  extent  of  tract,  icS : 
name,  isA ;  physical  features,  iOit  i 
rivers,  109 ;  geology,  109 ;  soils,  109 ; 
history,  109-1 1  2  ;  early  history.  ic<)  ; 
Chandels,  109  ;  rise  of  BundeUs,  lul; 
Himmat  an3~Ali  Bahadur  seiie,  112; 
ceded  to  British,  112  ;  population  partly 
Dravidian,  1 13 ;  religion  and  social 
characteriiitics,  113;  dialects,  113. 

Bundelkhand  Af^cncy,  344  346;  situation 
and  area,  344  ;  boundaries.  344  ;  physi- 
cal aspects,  344 ;  population,  3^ ; 
towns  and  villages,  344 ;  history,  344  ; 
States  and  estates  in,  344,  345 ;  creation 
of  Agency,  345  ;  com  muni  cat;  00s,  3^  ; 
powers  of  Potitical  Agent,  345  ;  table 
of  States,  347  ;  head -quarters  of  'Now- 
gong),  32». 

Bundelkhand  gneiss,  §,  8^  1^  1^  34S, 
356.   See  also  (Jcology. 

Bunilclkhandi,  see  Buiidcll  Dialect. 

Bur  ad  an  cave,  408. 

Burhilnpnr,  Treaty  of,  1 37. 

Burial  uf  dead,  ^o. 
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C. 

Calcutta ,  throngh  communication  with,  56. 

Camac,  Major,  a^i  '35' 

Camp  of  Agent  to  the  Governor- General 
(Residency  limits),  land  originally  as- 
signed lor  Resident,  Indorc,  aiH ; 
became  Agency  head-qnarters,  aaS ; 
mutiny  at,  239 ;  appearance  of,  3  29  ; 
Residency  house  in,  aa^ !  buildings 
and  institutions  in,  339 ;  garrison  of, 
aag  ;  mission  in,  339 ;  revenue  of,  329  ; 
opium  de^iOt,  229 ;  admini:,iiatton  of, 
329. 

Canadian  Presb}'terian  Mission,  38,  73, 
143,  176.  igi.  a  10.  339.  306.  3^'.  31i 

Cantonment  Magistrates,  powers  of,  6^, 
65. 

Cantonments,  see  Mhow,  Nimach,  and 

Nowgong. 
Came,  Mr.,  373. 

Carpenters  in  Central  India,  ^ ;  wages 
of,  42. 

Carpets,  manufaclare  of,  in  jails,  ^  See 

also  separate  btatc  articles. 
Carter,  Dr.,  133. 

Carts,  used  in  grain  traffic,  £f  ;  types  of, 
in  Central  India,  58  ;  in  towns,  53. 

Castes,  in  Central  India,  35-36  ;  effect  of 
railways  on,  t^"}. 

Cattle  breeds,  m  Central  India,  47,  144, 
2J_L 

Cavalry,  British,  334  ;  Native,  157,  166 ; 
Imperial  Service,  2Jj  15 1,  180.  316. 
3S7  ;  State,  see  separate  Stale  articles. 

Cave  tcmi)lcs.  see  Bagb,  Dhamnar,  Mara, 
aftd  Uiiayaglri. 

Cemeterr,  Morar,  180 ;  Narwar,  i8a ; 
Mthicfpur,  333. 

Central  India,  physical  aspects,  i ;  situa- 
tion, 1 ;  boundaries,  I ;  area,  1 ;  name, 
lili  scenery,  i;  geology,  4-11 ;  botany, 
II-I3  ;  wild  animals,  13  ;  birds,  13  ; 
fish,  La ;  reptilia,  ;  insects,  ; 
climate,  ijj  rainfall,  ifj  storms,  15  ; 
history,  15-26 ;  population,  30-41  ; 
agricultural  conditions,  41-47  ;  rents, 
wages,  and  prices,  48-50  ;  forests.  50- 
52  ;  minerals,  ^  ;  building  stone,  y  ; 
arts  and  manufactures,  53-54 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  54-55  ;  means  of  com- 
municntion,  55-5^ ;  post  and  tcU-yraphs, 
58  ;  famines,  jtj ;  adminislralion,  61- 
05  ;  finance,  65;  currency,  65;  land 
revenue,  66  6S  ;  miscellaneous  revenue, 
6K-70  ;  local  and  municipal,  Jo  ;  pub- 
lic works,  70|  army,  joj  police,  2Ii 
jails,  education,  23  ;  medical,  74 ; 
surveys,  Tables,  77-80 :  L  Popu- 
lation. II.  Agriculture.  III.  Revenue. 
IV.  Education.    V.  Medical. 

Central  India  Horse,  jo^  151.  157,  166 ; 


political  status  of  officer  coounanding. 

64,  n8.  157,  166. 
Central  Provmces,     8^,  88^  85,  91,  97, 

99 >  '03.  103.  104.  "5.  "6.  I30>  200; 

340,  359,  378,  383.  384,  34y>  347,  3^>f , 

WEi  41^:  postal  circle  of, 

Nhnar  placed  under,  333. 
Cesses,  6^.  See  also  separate  State  articles 

under  Land  Revenue. 
Chachaia,  58^  414. 
Chahada  Deva,  181. 
Chaidyas,  sec  Kal.ichnri. 
Chain  Singh  (Nagod ),  423. 
Chain  Singh  (Narsinghgarh) ,  276. 
Chait  or  Chaitra  (,Hmdu  month  cor- 
responding to  March-April),  revenue 

collections  in,  67. 
Chaitiyagiri  (Bhilsa),  163,  369. 
Chaityas,  tJj  38^  1 58,  225,  269. 
Chdkrdna  (grants  to  servants),  65^  See 

also  State  articles. 
Chalukyas  of  Anhilwara  (Gnjarat),  30, 

107.  135,  187.  190;  of  Kal)un,  230. 
Chain.iri,  Moghia  settlement,  ji. 
Chnmbal  railway  station,  336. 
Chambal  river,  93-93 ;  3^  ^  86^  108. 

Mil  lio^  liiz  LS4i  il&raoij  a^li  ?5i2£ 

306,  317- 
Clumla  nvcr,  159. 

Champat  Rai,  Bnndela,  111,  350,  366. 

Chamunda  pahar,  295. 

Chanel,  baid,  387,  390. 

Chandels,  i8j      27^  107-1 1 1 ,  176,  i8o. 

lilii         39* »  iSlli  lii;  inscriptions 

ofi  39'- 
Chanderi  sarkdr  and  mahdl,  iM. 

Chanderi  town,  163-164  ;  la,  3i.  36.  53, 

145;  '<^4»  353. 
Chamlla,  373. 
Chandori  ^coin),  150. 
Chandpur/<ifya«a,  339. 
Chandpura  tahiil^  alio. 
Chandra  Bhan  Sin{:h  (Garrauli;,  400. 
Chandra  Gupta  I  (Maurya),  1^ 
Chandra  Gupta  II  (of  Magadhs),  17^133, 

iSS. 

Chaiulra  Singh  fBarwani),  334,  337. 
Chandrawat  Thakurs,    219,    324,  335, 

ChandrehT,  old  temple  at,  407. 

Chandwusa  pargana^  319. 

Chankeshar  river,  330.  336. 

Chaptitis,  thin  cakes,  39. 

Chapel,  Roman  CathoTTc,  239. 

Charas  (bucket  lift),  see  Irrigation. 

Charts  (hemp  dnig),/«  Excise. 

Charitable  Hospital,  Indore,  7^  317. 

Charkhari  State,  371-374 ;  situation  and 
area,  jjl '  boundaries,  32I »  rivers, 
37a ;  geology,  a2i:  history,  373  ; 
population,  373;  towns  and  villages, 
373;  dialects,  373 ;  cultivated  area, 
373 ;  diamond  workings,  32^;  com- 
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mnnications,  373;  admioistration,  373; 
revenue,  yis^\  coinage,  ^2^^  troops, 
374  ;  poficc,  374  ;  education,  374  \ 
medical,  321;  survey,  374. 

Charkhari  town,  374  ;  ghats  at,  30. 

Charkhari-Mahoba  road,  373,  374. 

Chasbtana,  133,  19a 

Chaturbhuj  temple,  at  Gwalior,  170;  at 
Orchha,  355. 

Chaube  Jajjjirs,  431. 

Chaubepiir  ^Pahra),  433. 

Chaabaas,  35^  lai,  it>o,  iq?,  2S0, 
283.  386,  395. 

Chaukiiidr,  village  watchman,  see  Police. 

Chaukigarb  fott,  247,  260. 

Chaunsat  Jogiia,  temple  of,  390,  39 1. 

Chauftar,  see  Ainnsemcnts. 

Chduras  land,  210. 

ChaurasI  ildka,  3.;, 7. 

Chauth,  Maralhas  take,  22. 

Chcdi,  see  Kalachiiri. 

Chcdtdcsa,  see  Bagbelkhand. 

Chet  Singh  (Jaso),  430. 

Chbabra  district  (Tonk),  158  ;  128,  129. 

Chbabra  town,  198. 

Chhaktala  pargana,  339. 

Chhapan-ka-sdl,  famine  of,  ILl 

ChbajK  ra  tahsH,  277. 

Chhatar  Sal,  Khlcbl,  193. 

Chhatar  Singh  (Rajgarh),  272. 

Chhatar  Singh  (Samtbar),  362-364. 

Chbatarpur  fargatta,  3S8, 

Chhatarpur  State,  385-393 ;  situation  and 
area,  3S5 ;  physical  asixcts,  385;  rivers, 
38^;  gtolog)',  htstorvT^Sfi ;  ar- 

chaeology, 38 7  ;  old  lakes,  38^;  popu- 
lation. 38:  ;  town  and  villages,  387 ; 
diakct*  and  castes,  382;  cultivated 
area,  382  ;  communications,  388 ;  com- 
merce and  trade,  388 ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 288;  administration,  ^88;  re- 
venue, 388;  land  revenue,  388;  coinage, 
38 8;  troops,  389;  education,  389; 
medical,  389. 

Chhatarpur  town,  389. 

Chhatarpur- Bantia  road,  388. 

Chhatarpur-Satna  road,  388. 

Cbhatarsal  (^Panna),  32^  in,  112,  160, 

a£2i  397.  nil  426,  438,  439, 

43O1  43'  ;  "*«  of»  366 ;  extent  of"^ 
domain,  366;  calls  in  Pesbwa,  366; 
divides  his  possessions,  367 ;  death  of, 
367  ;  descendants  of,  367. 

Cbhatarsal  (Panna),  Rani  of,  434. 

Cbhatarsal  (Rati am),  302. 

Cbhatarsal  I'rasid  Ju,  433. 

Chhatrapati  Singh  (Golmd),  liifi, 

rhhnlrnprtti  Singh  (Lugasi).  397. 

Chhatri  Singh  (Uihat),  397. 

Cbbewar,  cave,  408. 

Chhiula,  forest  tree  {Bassia  butyracea), 
see  Botany  and  Forests. 


Cbhoil  Khan,  343,  364. 

Cbhoti  Kali  .Sind  river,  220. 

Chi-ki-lo,  see  Jijhoti. 

Chiefs,  deposed,  26  ;  powers  of,  65.  See 

also  separate  State  articles. 
Chik  (erode  opium),  how  collected,  45 ; 

di$pos>al  of,  and  price,  rebnement 

of.  54- 

Chifcalda  pargana,  200,  323,  317. 

Chiktiabar  ^^Cilatc;,  316. 
Chili,  397. 

China,  opinm  market  of,  54^  6?^  ^r^j^ 
Maharaja  Smdhia  goes  to,  I  ^ ;  hospiial 
ship  sent  to,  139. 

Chittkdra  (gazelle^  405. 

Chioiaman  Bakkal,  181. 

Chirakban  quarries,  202. 

Chirgaon  estate.  394. 

Chironji,  forest  tree  {Buchanania  latt- 
folia),  see  Botany  and  Forests. 

Cnita/  {Cervus  axt's),  12^  134,  243. 

Chitor  saritir,  235. 

Chitrakut,  434. 

Cbitral  Campaign,  Gwalior  Transport 

Corps  serves  in,  151. 
Chitu,  Pindari,  24,  176,  221.  336. 
Chiula,  forest  tree,  see  Dkdk. 
Choli  ('  bodice '),  used  in  MSlwa,  40. 
Choll-Mahtshwar,  see  Mahcsiiwar. 
Chor  Pathari,  see  Pathari. 
Choral  valley.  224. 

Christians,  number  of  in  Central  India, 
36 ;  mostly  in  Indore  and  Malvva,  37; 
native,  j^.  See  also  State  articles  under 
Religion. 

Chnnar,  stone  of,  ^ 

Churches,  at  Agar,  30 ;  at  Sehore,  ^ ; 
at  Morar,  iSft. 

Civil  condition,  Central  India,  ^ ;  sta- 
tistics of,  ^ 

Clare,  Lord,  135. 

Clays,  ceramic,  405. 

Climate,  of  Central  India,  13^  See 

also  State  articles. 
Cloth,  manufacture  of,  5^  :  traders  in,  ££. 

See  also  State  articles  under  Arts  and 

Manufactures. 
Clubs,  Alijah,  i8o ;  Elgin,  173;  Nlmach, 

183  ;  of  officers  at  Indore.  228. 
Coal,  10,  ^  405,  420. 
Cock-fighting,  set  Amusements. 
Codes,  Judicial,  as  nsed  in  Agency,  64^ 

65 ;  as  nsed  in  States,  set  $ei>aratc 

articles. 

Coinage,  rights  of  issue  under  MugbaU, 

65 :  ancient  issues  of,  6^  (A ;  modem 
State  issues  and  convtrMon  of,  65,  66^ 
216,  355,  »Q2.  305.  3-!3,  3i^  354. 

1^  2^  3Lb  3«ii  413. 

Colleges,  iu  Central  India,  j^i  72 1 
native  chiefs,  22i        »  Native 
Sutes,  2ii  ifo^  »12i  338,  jto6;  Mij- 
sioa, 
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Commander-in-Chief,  Local  corps  placed 

under,  Jo,  a?!. 
Commerce  and  tiade,  in  Central  India, 

54 ;  [lersons  engaged  in,  32?  effect  of 

railways  on,  ^ ;  how  borne,  ^  Ste 

also  separate  State  articles. 
Contingent,  at  Gvvalior,       jo^  139,  15I1 

*£7'  "^5»  I  So;  at  BhopaC  Z©!  371  ; 

at  Mehidpur,  157,  308 ;  at  Rcwah , 

407  ;  districts  assigned  for  upkeep  of, 

t39.  165,  126^  ilL  34'. 

Convent  schools, 
Conveyances,  ifi. 
Copper,  ^ 

Cornwalhs,  Lord,  3^  138,  165,  aoa. 
Coralline  limestone,  2iil^ 
Corundum,  ^  411. 

Cotton,  cultivaiion  of,^j_;  number  engaged 
in  industries  of,  31; ;  export  of,  54  ; 
factories,  ginning,  157,  163,  an,  35^, 
365  ;  mills,  weavinfj,  5^  a  1  a,  a  jS  ;  mills, 
spinning,  145  ;  presses,  313  ;  dyeing 
and  printing  of,  ^  See 
also  separate  State  articles. 

Courts,  Judicial,  in  Agency,  6^  6^  see 
also  Mhow,  Nimach,  Nowgong,  and 
Political  Agency  articles ;  in  States, 
see  separate  articles. 

Cremation,  of  Hindus,  in  Central  India, 

Criminal  Justice,  in  Agency,  6^ ;  extradi- 
tion cases  in,  6^  See  also  separate  State 
articles. 

Criminal  tribes,        See  also  Moghias. 

Crops,  dependent  on  rainfall,  ^  ;  princi- 
pal at  each  ^son,  42  \  sowings  of,  43^ ; 
classes  of  food,  oilseed,  fibre,  Sec,  43- 
45;  statistics  of,  78^  peculiar  to  Malwa, 
133.  to  Bundelkhand,  113,  to  Baghcl- 
khand,  See  also  separate  State 

articles. 

Crosthwaite,  Sir  R.,  6^ 

Cultivation,  ordinary  systems  of,  43 ; 
dahiya  form  of,  4^;  artu  under,  in 
Central  India,  44,  of  principal 
crops,  44,  45  ;  irrigation,^;  persons 
engaged  in,  ^  43^  soils  put  under,  42: 
See  also  separate  State  articles. 

Cultivators,  material  condition  of  in 
Agency,  50,  See  also  separate  State 
articles. 

Cunningham,  Sir  A.,  116,  159,  181,  370, 

Currently,  see  Coinage. 
Custard-apple  {Anona  squamosa^ ,  46. 
Customs,  see  Excise. 

D. 

Dabhaara  station,  430. 
Dibri,  390. 

Dacoity  (gang  robbery),  see  and 
Dacoity. 


Dada    Khasgiwala,    causes    revolt  at 

Gwalior,  138. 
Dadri,  322,  43 1- 
Dahala,  see  Haghclkhand. 
Dahiya  cultivation,  4^  51,  411. 
/)</>(•- bungalows,  see  Kestbouses. 
Dal  and  Hal,  111. 
Dalaki-wa-MalakT,  i  lo. 
Daiku  Rao,  1^ 
Daly,  Sir  6^ 
Daly,  Major,  6^ 

Daly  College,  30,  73^  aa^^  338, 

2^i9lLm±lA  430. 
Damayanti,  181. 

Dams,  use  of,  in  Bnghelkhand,  48. 

Dandotia  lirahmans,  35. 

Dangahl  Bundelas,  367T 

Diira  Shikoh,  .it  Dliur,  .^5. 

Darbandi  ^method  of  assessment),  fid. 
See  also  State  articles  under  Land 
Revenue. 

Daria  Kheri  (estate),  a^  (Table). 

Darts  (cotton  carpets),  manufacture  of  in 
jails,  7a.    See  also  State  articles. 

Daryau  Singh.  4^1,  433. 

Dasahra,  see  Festival^ 

Dashapura,  see  Mandasor. 

Dastgir  Muhammad  Khan,  345,  383. 

Datana  (estate  ,  390. 

Datia  State,  356-361  :  situation  and  area, 
356;  boundaries,  356;  geology,  3^; 
chraate,  356;  origin  of  State,  356 ; 
invasion  by  Marathas,  357  ;  Raja  Pari- 
chhat  makes  treaty  with  British,  357 ; 
Raja  Bijai  Bahadur  succeeds,  3^  ;  dis- 
turbances by  Baron!  Thakurs,  3^7 ; 
rebellion  of  Arjun  Singh,  352-'  ^'ha^ 
wanl  Singh  succeeds,  3^2;  adminis- 
trative changes,  357 ;  titles  and  salute, 
3.S7;  archaeology,  3«;8 ;  population, 
358 ;  towns  and  villages,  358  ;  dialects, 
.^58 ;  soil  and  cultivation,  35S ;  forest, 
3.^8 ;  communications,  3^;  postal 
arrangements,  35 9;  powers  of  chief, 
359  i  administration,  3/;9;  revenues, 
359;  land  revenue,  352  f  coinage,  360 ; 
troops,  360 ;  police,  360;  schools,  3^0 ; 
hospitals,  360. 

Datia  town,  360;  palaces  at,  38^  30^ 
349- 

Datia -Baroni  road,  359. 

Datia-Unao  road,  359. 

Dattaji  Sindhia,  1.14. 

Datuni  river,  2  jo,  j ;,6. 

Daulnt  Rao  Sindhia,  33^  34,  35,  136,  137, 
la^i  LSIi  LiSi  L^Oil^i  \^  Ilii  '76. 
184-187,  195.  204,  20^  33i  322.  2441 
3X2,  321,  2^'-'»84,  3031  3022  32tLl 
succeeds  Mahadji,  33,  137  ;  takes  In- 
dore,  33J  abets  I'indaris,  34;  inHiienccd 
by  .Sarje  Rao  Ghatke  ana  marries  his 
daughter,  iiicrcLscs  his  dominions, 
137  ;  has  diilcicntes  with  Holkar,  137 ; 
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comes  into  collision  with  British,  ; 
power  of  destroyed,  1^2  \  signs  Treaties 
of  Sarji  Anjangaon  and  Burhanpar,  137 ; 
loses  Gwalior  and  Gohad,  137 ;  these 
places  restored  to,  138  ;  signs  Treaty  of 
Gwalior.i^;  and  Treaty  of  1818,1^; 
dies,  138  ;  selects  Lashkar,  i68 ;  forms 
theKampu,  175;  obtains Sheopur,  185; 
controlled  by  l  ukoji  Rao  Holkar,  304 ; 
supports  Kashi  Rao  Holkar,  205. 

Diya  Bahadur,  319. 

De  Boigne,  Benoit,  135,  137,  316. 

Dead,  disposal  of,  in  Central  India,  ^ 

Deaf-mntes  in  Central  India,  ^ 

Dcccan  hemp,  sec  Ambdrt. 

Deccan  trap,  Si  5,  lo^  ii^  272,  aSOj  317, 
365.  See  also  Oeology. 

Deccan  road.  Great,  402,  411. 

Deligaon  tahsil,  359. 

Density,  see  Peculation. 

Denudation,  effects  of,  5. 

Deo  Singh,  193. 

Deola,  232. 

Deora  patxana,  388. 

Deori  taJail,  259. 

Depalpur,  57,  231. 

Deputy  Opium  Agent,  6^  65. 

Devapala  (Pala),  2S5. 

Derapala,  Paramara,  187. 

Devi  Singh,  Bundela,  165. 

Devi  Singh  (G&jar),  3*^^- 

Devipura  fahsi/,  359;  granted  to  Bhopal, 

345. 

DevivasinT,  295. 

Dewali,  see  KcsttTals. 

Dewas  pargana,  294. 

Dewas  States,  291  297 ;  dnal  nattire  of, 
291  ;  situation,  area,  and  boundaries, 
291 ;  joint  history,  2^  ;  archaeology, 
291 ;  administration,  293  ;  communica- 
tions, 2(^ ;  education,  2^  ;  hospitals, 
291. 

Dewas  State  (Senior  Branch),  history, 
293;  population,  293 ;  towns  and 
vniages,  2^3 ;  area  and  cultivation, 
393 ;  administration,  3^;  revenae, 
293;  troops,  3^  ;  survey,  293. 

Dewas  State  (Junior  Branch),  history, 
204 ;  population,  394 ;  towns  and 
villages,  294;  area  and  cultivation, 
294 ;  administration,  294;  revenue, 
394 ;  troops,  294 :  survey,  294. 

Dewas  town,  3^ ;  plague  at,  33. 

Dewas-Ujjain  road,  289,  293. 

Dhabla  Dhir  estate,  ij^  (Table). 

Dhabla  Gbosi  estate,  2^9  (Table). 

Dhdb,  forest  tree  (Btitea  frondosd),  see 
Botany  atid  Forests. 

Dhamana.  Moghia  settlement,  71. 

Dhamas,  sect  of,  371. 

Dhamnar.  324. 

Dhandela  Rajputs,  3^  34 S. 

Dhanga,  Chandel,       109,  1 10. 


Dhangar,  caste  of  Holkar  familj,  203. 

Dhanuk,  351. 
Dlianwabi,  422,  433. 
Dkaora,  see  Dhdrva, 
Dhar  forest  area,  317,  330. 
Dhar pargana^  322. 

Dhar  State,  317-327 ;  area  and  situation, 
317 ;  origin  of  name,  317  ;  pb)'sicai 
aspects,  317  ;  geology,  317  ;  flora,  31 S; 
fauna,  318-  climate, 318  ;  rainfall, 319; 
history,  319-320;  archaeology,  320; 
population,  320 ;  towns  and  villages, 
320;  castea,  ^21 ;  dialects,  ^21  ;  mis- 
sions, 321^ ;  occupations,  ^21  ;  cultiva- 
tion, 331  ;  forests,  33^  \  iron-works 
321 ;  trade  and  commerce,  333  ;  com- 
munications, ^22 ;  administration,  323; 
revenue,  322  ;  land  revenue,  333 ; 
coinage,  323  ;  troops,  ^2^  ;  edncaiioo, 
333  ;  medical,  SU;  surveys.  324;  early 
famine  at,  20 ;  family  of,  22^  35,  3*^*; 
ancient  remains  in,  26^  27,  a^y^Joris- 
diction  over  feudatories,  333. 

Dhar  town,  324  337 ;  site,  334 ;  name, 
324 ;  aspect,  334;  founding  of,  324 ; 
becomes  centre  of  learning,  324 ;  vtos- 
utudes  of,  324 ;  falls  to  Malwa  .Sultans, 
325  ;  to  Alc^,  325 ;  a  trade  centre, 
325;  archaeology  of,  325 ;  old  fort,  325  ; 
birthplace  of  liaji  Rao  1  J,  ^36  ;  ^lutmy 
at,  ^26;  Lat  Masjid,  ^36;  Karaal 
Maula,  326  ;  Bhoj's  school,  ^36  ;  mau- 
soleum of  Shah  Changal,  326 ;  temple 
to  Kalika,  326 ;  mission  school,  336 ; 
State  school  and  hospitals,  336 ;  bibli>>- 
graphy,  326 ;  famine  at,  20^  Ponwar 
of,  enters  Malwa,  ia. 

Dhar-Dudhl  road,  333. 

Dhar-Lebhad  road,  322. 

Dhar-Mhow  road,  334. 

Dhar-Nagda  road,  333. 

Dhar-Nalcha-Mindn  road,  332. 

Dhar-Sardarpnr  road,  ^8,  184. 

Dhara  Singh  (Nagod),  422, 

Dharagir,  325. 

Dharam  Pal  (Orchha),  35a 

Dharampura  pargann  (Panna),  369. 

Dharampnrl,  22^  323,  319. 

Dharampur!/flr^<5r«<i,  323. 

Dhardi,  '  pot-holes '  at,  318. 

Dhari  (weight)  —  5  seers  or  iq  lb.,  69. 

Dharmdda,  grant  for  religions  or  cEaxi- 
table  purposes,  66. 

Dharmatpur,  191,  303. 

Dharnaoda  , estate),  1 39  (Table). 

Dhasan  river,  O^J  i,  1^  ^f^,  lOgj  3^ 

xiAi      MTsor.  400. 

D^tfwa,  forest  tree  {^Anogeissus latifolia^y 

see  Botany  and  Forests. 
Dhlraj  Singh,  Diwan  (Lugast),  396. 
Dhirat  Singh  (Garha),  196. 
Dhokal  Singh  (Panna),  367. 
Dholpnr,  58. 
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Dhonda  gate,  169. 

DhotJjoddSy  maniifacture  of,  53. 

Dhotria  (estate),  316. 

Dhuandhara  falls,  La2_. 

Z)A»/  A*/,      Dhar  town. 

Dhnlatia  (estate).  390. 

DhOr  Gond,  ste  Goods. 

Dhurwai,  304. 

Dhyani  Bnodna??,  a 68. 

Dialect,  of  Kajasthani,  i ;    of  jungle 

tribes,  2<    See  alio  State  articles  under 

Language. 

Diamonds,  2xS3»  workera  of,  In  Central 
India,  29;  at  Panna,  36.S.  360 ;  at 
Charkharl,  37^  ^  ;  at  Ajaigarh,  ^ ; 
at  Bijawar,  380. 

Dig,  defeat  of  Holkar  at,  305. 

Digam haras,  sect  of  Jains,  32- 

Dikes,  of  basaltic  rock,  ^  Mj  4^  348. 

Dikshit  fanaily,  386. 

Dilawar  Khiin  fChori),  125.  219,  325,  329. 

Dink  a  r  Rao,  Sir,  minister  at  Gwalior, 
35,  139;  by  his  adrice  attaches  Sindhia 
to  British,  35;  abolishes  farming  of 
revenue,  147 ;  institutes  a  regular  settle- 
ment, 148;  starts  public  schools,  151 ; 
minister  at  Rewah,  413. 

Diseases,  Central  India,  31. 

Dispensaries,  see  Hospitals. 

Divorce,  in  Central  India,  33. 

Diwanganj  tahsit,  359. 

Dohad  station.  339,  341,  342. 

Domestic  senrice,  numbers  engaged  in, 
in  Central  India,  38. 

Doria  Rajputs,  301,  313. 

Dost  Muhammad  Khan,  comes  to  Delhi, 
343 ;  acquires  Ikrasia,  242,  258,  361  ; 
found  Islaninagar  and  Bhopal,  343 ; 
assumes  independence,  3^  ;  enmity  of, 
towards  Nizam.  24_2 ;  sends  son  as 
hostage  lo  Nizam,  242 ;  character  of, 
343  :  death  of,  343. 

Dravid  Munda,  family  of  speech,  33. 

Dress,  preparers  of,  in  Central  India,  33 ; 
forms  of,  ^o.  See  also  State  articles. 

Drill,  use  of,  in  sowing,  43^  47. 

Drink,  condiments,  &c.,  numbers  in 
Central  India  supplying,  38. 

Drugs,  of  hemp,  traffic  in,  jO;  •^^^ 
State  articles  under  Excise. 

Dub  grass  {Cynodon  deutylon),  £3. 

Dubkund,  140. 

Dublin,  casts  of  SinchI  gates  at,  370. 
Dudaji,  323j  275. 
Dudawats,  272. 

Dudrcoec,  Chevalier,  enters  Holkar's 
service,  304,  3i6;  defeated  at  Kasra- 

vrad,  30£  ;  joins  Jaswant  Rao,  305. 
DugTi,  2^  (  Table). 
Dule  Smgli,  309. 
Dungar  Singh,  373. 

Dnraha  tahsil,  359;  granted  to  Bhopal, 
345. 


Durand,  Colonel,  Agent  in  Central  India 
during  Mutiny,  ifi ;  retires  from  Indore, 
36.  339 ;  escorted  by  Bhil  Corps,  184. 

Duijan  ski,  a&i^ 

Durjan  Singh  (Jaso),  430. 

Durjan  Singh  (Maihar),  436. 

Duryodhan  Singh,  417. 

Duty  on  opium,  levied  by  Government, 
68,  69 ;  for  State  duty,  ste  separate 
articles  under  Miscellaneous  Revenue. 

Duty  on  salt,  compensation  for,  paid  to 
States,  69. 

Dyeing,  industry,  53^  5^  176;  use  of  al 
in»  S3i  54i  170;  at  Mandasor  and 
Gautampura,  ^ 

Dynasty,  of  Mauryas,  Snngas,  Satraps, 
16;  Guptas  of  Magadha,  12  ;  Harshn, 
Rajputs,  Kalachuris,  Gurjara,  18  ; 
Paraniara,  Paribar,  Ghaznavid,  19 ; 
Pathans,  301  Mughals,  31^  21 :  Suri,  11^ 
See  also  State  articles  under  History. 

E. 

Early  inhabitants  of  Central  India,  i£. 

Earthquake,  15. 

Earth-workers  m  Central  India,  39. 
East  Indian  Railway,  55,  ^  100,  371, 

402,  4"»4i8.  420,  42^  illi  ^29.  430. 

Eastern  section,  see  Baghelkhand  and 
Bundelkhand. 

Edinburf,'h,  casts  of  Sanchi  gates  at,  370. 

Education,  local  Lirahmans  and,  35 ; 
earliest  attempt  at,  jr^;  progress  in, 
varies  in  States,  7^ ;  by  missions,  23 ; 
for  sons  of  native  chiefs,  for  fe- 
males, 215  general  effect  of,  7^  74  ; 
in  east  and  west  of  Agency,  21*  'n 
different  sections  of  community,  73? 
department  of  in  some  States,  2^  153. 
See  also  separate  State  articles. 

Ekka,  a  one-horsed  vehicle,  ^ 

Elephants,  former  occurrence  of,  13^  51, 
186,  202,  366. 

Elgin  Club,  173. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  177. 

Engineers,  Imperial  and  State,  70.  See  also 
State  articles  under  Public  Works, 

English  language,  education  in,  2if  iga. 

Epidemics  in  Central  India, 

Epigraphy,  see  InsuripUons. 

Estates  (small  holdings),  guaranteed  and 
mediatized,  63^  310.  See  aiso  Tables 
in  Agency  articles. 

Erannoboas,  see  Son  River. 

Escort  to  Agent  to  the  Governor-General, 
229. 

European  firm.  373,  411. 
Eutopeans,  jurisdictional  powers  over,  6£. 
Examiner  of  Accounts,  Public  Works, 
70. 

Excise  and  Customs,  65 ;  imperfect  ad- 
ministration of,  69 ;  statistics  of,  2^ 
See  aiso  State  aitidet. 
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Executive  Engineers,  70.  ^te  also  separate 
State  articles  under  Public  Works. 

Exports,  of  opium,  68^  63.  .SV^  also 
State  articles  under  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. 

Extradition,  rules  for,  65. 

F. 

Fa  Hian, 

Fabrics,  see  Textile. 

Fairs,  cattle,  ^ ;  weekly,  55.  See  also 
State  articles. 

Faiz  Muhammad  (Bhopal),  succeeds,  2^  ; 
defeats  Muhammad  Khan,  2^;  char- 
acter of,  3^ ;  leaves  rule  to  his  minis- 
ter, 24.^;  death  of,  243. 

Famines,  areas  of  frequency ,  6q  ;  causes  of, 
60  ;  earliest  known,  &2;  of  nineteenth 
century,  regular  measures  of  relief 
first  employed,  6q  ;  effects  of,  still 
visible,  36^ dl ;  prices  in.  61 ;  assistance 
of  railways  in  combating,  (n  ;  pro- 
tective works  against,  ;  prevalence 
of  dacoity  in,  72  ;  Malet  on,  146.  See 
also  blalc  articles. 

Faringhi  Pahar,  1 70. 

Farm  servants,  numtjer  in  Central  India,  38. 

Fateh  Singh  (Sohawal),  428. 

Fatehabad,  battle  of,  22^  i^i,  302.  325 ; 
junction  on  Rajputana-Malwa  Railway, 
56,  191,  289 ;  stage  on  old  Mughal 
route,  S7. 

FatehgarhTort  built,  242,  364;  made  over 

to  Amir  Khan,  3^;  siege  of,  24^ ; 

position  of,  263;  style  of,  365;  old 

Koran  in,  265. 
Fatehpnr  Sikri,  I5.V 
Faujdar  Muhammad  Khan,  345. 
Fauna,  Central  India,  1 See  also  separate 

State  articles. 
Fazil  Khan,  176. 
Feeder  roads,  see  Roads. 
Fell,  Captain,  270. 

Females,  number  in  Central  India,  ^2  ; 
ratio  to  males,  ^ ;  excess  of  in  Baghel- 
khand,  ^2 ;  education  of,  ^  See  also 
State  articles  under  Population. 

Fergusson,  J.,  on  architecture,  158,  162, 
225.  267,  220,  391. 

Ferries,  5s. 

Festivals  in  Central  India,  ^ 
Fibres,  4^  45. 

Filose,  Jean  Baptiste,  160,  165,  175,  184, 

tSfi,  \qr,2jo^  2S2. 
Filose,  Sir  Michael,  152. 
Finance  of  States,  affected  by  famine,  &i ; 

of  the  Agency,  6^  ;  of  States,  6^  See 

also  separate  State  articles. 
Fine  cloth,  manufacture  of,  ^    See  also 

Muslin. 

Finger  impressions,  registration  of,  72. 
Firewood  and  forage,  sellers  of,  in  Central 
India,  ^ 


Firishta,  1 16^  117. 
FirozKhel, 

FTroz  Shah,  emperor,  afi» 

Firoz  Shah  (Sahibzada)  raises  standard 
at  Mandator,  2(S,  1 79 ;  dcfcatctl  by 
Sir  Hugh  Rose,  26,  1 84. 

First  Assistant  to  t&e^Covemor-Gcncrars 
Agent,  63-65. 

Fitch,  visits  Mandu,  3^8. 

Fleet,  Dr.  J.  F.,  340. 

Fleming,  Lieut.-Col.,  on  surveys,  7^ 

Fodder,  sellers  of,  in  Central  India,  ^ ; 
valuable  grasses  for,  51. 

Food  of  people  in  Cen^iT  India,  39. 

Food-grains  in  Central  India,  ^  44 ; 
prices  of,  in  Central  India,  ^ ;  prices 
during  famine, 

Forei<::n  Department  has  ultimate  control 
of  Agency,  6^ 

'  Forest  kingdoms,'  107. 

Forests  in  Central  India,  so ;  area  covered 
by,  50;  sources  ol  income  frum,  £i  ; 
trees'^  value,  51 ;  decrease  since  Mu- 
ghal days,  5J ;  administration  and 
afforestation,  <;i ;  valuable  grasses  in, 
51,  53  ;  statistics  of,  2^  See  also  State 
articles. 

Fortresses — Central  India,  7.82;  Mandu, 
20 ;  Gwalior,  aOj  168 ;  Kalinjar.  3j_; 
Dhar,  26^  325 ;  Chanderl,  3S,  164; 
Gohad,  166  ;  Mandasor,  179 ;  Narwar, 
iS'2  ;  llajrangfjarh,  192  ;  Ilmglajgarb, 
209  ;  Bijagarh,  209  ;  Sendhwa,  20q  ; 
Maheshwar,  331;  Mcbi<lpur,  232;  Fateh - 
garh,  243,  265  ;  Raisen\  267  ;  Ginnor- 
garb,  2£q  ;  Islamnagar,  25^  ;  M.ingal- 
garh,  37^5 ;  Ajaigarh,  379;  Bindho- 
garh,  £i6r 

Fossils,  & 

Fox,  Ll. 

Franklin,  Captain,  422. 

Friends  Slission,  at  Sehore,  38. 

Fruits,  in  Central  India,  ^  ;  exported  ia 

early  days  from  Malwa,  54. 
Fulad  Khan,  becomes  minister  at  Bhopal, 

243 '-  gives  active  support  to  Colonel 

Goddard,  243 ;  rule  becomes  oppressive, 

343;  dies,  24^ 

G. 

Gadarias  in  Central  India,  36. 
Gadgucha  pargana,  292,  294. 
Gaj^raun,  95,  192. 
Gaharwars,  109,  ill,  348,  422. 
Gahlots,  2367237. 
Gahora,  dialect  of,  377. 
Gairatganj  tahsil,  359. 
Gaja  .Singh,  Kathwaha,  183. 
Gajadhar  (Chaubc  ,  433. 
Gajcndra  Singh  (Paron),  195. 
Gajja  s/i<l/ii  ^coin\  i .^o,  354. 
Gajmalud  Bhiimias,  308,  309. 
Galena,  occurrence  of,  52,  404. 
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Gambhtr  river,  9^ 
Games,  41. 

GanapatiNiga  of  Narwar,  coins  of,  17, 

Ganda,  Chandel,  110. 

(lanesh  ChaturthI,  see  Festivals. 

Ganesh  Gate  (Gwalior),  170. 

Gang  Deo,  338. 

Gangfipar.  ij^;  mica  at,  144. 

Gaagor,  see  i"'cslivals. 

Cdnja  {CantuUiis  sativa),  4^    Su  also 

Excise  and  State  articles. 
Gannia,  Begam,  333. 
Garcia  d'Orta,  on  poppy  cultivation,  46. 
Gardi-id-waJkt,  33,  1 37. 
Garb  Kurar,  Kbangars  of,  348. 
Garha  estate,  ia8.  lao.  i( 
Garhi  Mandla,  lii,  3( 
Garha  village,  196. 
Garhi  folate,  31J 


Garib  Das,  39.'^. 
Garispar,  see  Gyaraspnr. 


Garhl  tahsil,  359. 
Garhwal.  ^47,  ^ifii 

te  Gyi 
Garot.  319,  224,  225". 
Garot'Chandwasa  road,  iifL 
Garrauli  estate,  400. 

Garrison  of  British  and  Native  troops 
in  Central  India,  ^  See  also  Can- 
tonments, Stations,  and  State  articles 
under  Army. 

Ganr  Kajpats,  160,  185. 

Ganri  Tal,  163. 

Gaorihar  estate,  399. 

Gautanm  Uai  Ilolkar,  ao3,  21^ 

Gantamipntra,  set  Vilivayakura. 

Gautampura,  2  26-- 2 27  ;  town  in  Indore 
sf/n,  331 ;  founding  of,  226;  conce^ion 
to  malefactors  in,  336;  Ramsancbi 
sect's  monastery  at,  337 ;  dyeing  at, 
53. 

Gaya  Prasid  (Chanbe),  433. 

Gems,  see  Diamonds. 

Geology:  Central  India,  4-1  ij  denuda- 
tion, 5  ;  Vindhyan  series,  4^  6^  8  ; 
Panna  shales,  2!  diamond  matrix,  7; 
Bijawars,  g ;  Archaean  rocks,  g  ; 
Gondwanas,  Lametas,  Deccan 
trap,  lq;  latente,  11;  Narbada  valley, 
11;  recent  formations,  11;  Bundcl- 
khand  gneiss,  8^  9 ;  Nagore  limestone, 
of  Bagbclkhand,  105  ;  of  Bundelkband, 
108 ;  ot  Gwaliorstate,  131-133 ;  of 
Kewah  State,  404.  See  also  other 
State  articles. 

GhafTir  Khan,  agent  of  AmTr  Khan  and 
fouridrr  of  Jaora  Slate,  201,  333,  397, 
2^  301. 

Gbant.ni  temple,  300,  391. 

Gharib  Das,  KbicEi7  iMT 

Ghatia  qnarrics,  303.  a  1  2. 

Ghilts  in  Central  India,  jo. 

Ghaura  pargana^  369. 

c.^  C  g 


Ghaus  Muhammad  Kh2n  (Bhopal),  op« 

Koses  Wazir  Muhammad,  a^;  gets 
lurid  Muhammad  as  minister,  343 ; 
calls  in  Maralbas,  244 ;  hands  over 
Fatehgarh  fort,  344 ;  calls  in  Pindaris, 
344  ;  surrenders  Isiamnagar  to  Sindhia, 
344  ;  succeeds  as  Nawab,  244  ;  calU  in 
fi^rathas  again,  344;  retireslrom  active 
participation  in  affairs,  244,  245. 
Ghaus  Muhammad  Kban  (Jaora),  398, 
Ghazl-nd-din.  383. 

Ghi  (clarified  butter),  a  chief  import,  54. 
Ghiyas-ud-din  (Malwi),  135,  164,  397, 
3^7. 

Ghora  (Jobat),  342. 

Ghitiy&n,    vegetable  {Colocasia  anii- 

quorum)^  46. 
Ghulam  Kadir,  397. 
Gili  danda  ('tip-cat'),  see  Amusements. 
Ginning  factories,  157, 163,  a  I  a,  353,  365. 
Ginnurgarh,  4^  5,  340,  351,  l^Si 
Girdhar  Bahadur,  319. 
Gima  river,  158. 
Girwar  Singh  (Jaso),  430. 
Gneiss,  Bundelkband,  5.  2>  348. 
Goats,  48. 
Godapur,  330. 
Godar  Shah,  tomb  of,  233. 
Goddard,  Colonel,  243,  a^S. 
Godhra-Ratlam  Railway,  56, 57,  ml,  145. 
Gogaon,  stage  on  old  Mughalrbute,  57. 
Gohad,  i6£,  13^  1^8^  153- 
Gonaddha,  230. 

Gonds,  1 16-12  [ ;  4^  108,  332,  35 1, 
4t  I ;  language  of72^  work  in  forests, 
53  ;  formerly  savage,  52»  once  a  ruling 
race,  1 16  :  dynasties  of,  1 16 ;  wealth 
of,  117 ;  administration  good,  II7 ; 
subversion  of  through  Maratha  cruelty, 
117;  settlement  by  British,  117;  tribal 
organization,  117  ;  occupational  groups, 
117;  caste  divisions,  1 18;  Raj  Gonds, 
118 ;  called  Ravanavansis,  1 18;  ex- 
ogamous  divisions,  1 18 ;  totemistic 
septs,  118  ;  marriage  customs,  119 ; 
adoption  of  Hindu  rites,  no ;  mamage 
with  sister's  children,  ii^jDridegroom 
service,  1 19 ;  marriage  ceremony,  119 ; 
quarters  for  bachelors  and  spinsters 
among  Marias,  1 19 ;  disposal  of  the 
dead,  119;  corpse  buried  among  lower 
and  burnt  among  higher  classes,  119; 
fear  of  souls  of  the  bad,  120;  religion 
is  animistic  purely,  1 2Q ;  Gond 
pantheon,  130 ;  occupations  followed, 
I  30 ;  farm-servants,  chaprdtis,  coal- 
miners,  &C.,  120J  physical  character- 
istics, i3o;  language  spoken,  lao ;  no 
literature,  121. 
Gondwana,  U5-131 ;  rocks  of,  g,  1 1 ; 
coal  in,  lo^  extent  of  tract,  ; 
historical  associations,  1 16 ;  ignorance 
of  tract,  116;  name  Gond,  116. 
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Gopagiri,  or  Gopadri,  I30» 
Ciopal  Lai  (K.iyasth),  43^,  433. 
Gopal  Singh  i^Garrauli),  400. 
Gopal  Singh  (Jaso),  4.^0. 
Gopal  Singh,  Kaj'i  (Jhabu.i),  330. 
Gopal  Singh,  Raja  of  Karauli,  184. 
Gopat  river,  99. 

Gosains,  tomEs  of.  at  Chhatarpur,  389. 
Gongh,  Lord,  at  Maharajpar,  139,  177. 
Government,  see  Administration. 
Government  of  India,  see  Foreign  Depart- 
ment. 

Governor-Generals:  Comwallis,  138, 
156,  act) ;  Darlow,  a^j  Lord  Hastings, 
3^ ;  "Cord  W.  lientinck,  Ja ;  Lord 
Ellenborough,  77. 

Govindgarb,  88^  417. 

Grain,  exported  in  early  days  from  Malwa, 
a  chief  export,  £4;  effect  of  rail- 
ways on  accumolated,  j4 ;  traders  in,  55. 

Cram,  or  chickpea,  {Cuer  arietinum), 
^  4^  42  ;  reaping  of,  43 ;  area  sown 
with,  in  Central  India^  ^ ;  power  of  re- 
viving soils,  used  as  food.  &c.,  44  ;  seed 
per  acre  and  yield,  in  mixed  sow- 
ings,      prices  during  famine,  fil^ 

Grape;;,  a  product  of  Malwa,  54. 

Grasses,  laj  sellers  of,  ^jSj  useful,  ^ 
See  also  State  articles  under  Forests. 

Great  Dec  can  Road,  403,  ^  417. 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  £2, 

2ii  2^  122.  L4&i  l^Ji  \^  yth 
180.  338^  a^a,  a^  361^16X2  ?^  Vl}^ 
«8i.  i^s.  ML  3i2i  liii  S^l. 
361,  ail^  aS^^ ilk-  3^5,  3^9,  393.  .^9.1, 
3252  291.^422.  4M;  loans  towards, 
by  State, 

Griffin,  Sir  L.,  6^  • 

Guarantee  given  to  petty  chiefs,  35 ;  effect 
of,  in  Malwa,  25 ;  States  held  under,  6i. 
Su  also  Tables  iu  Agency  articles. 

Guava  fruit,  46. 

Gnda  thdna,  341. 

Gugal  Deo,  337. 

Gugal  Singh.  KhichI,  198. 

GQgor  fort.  198. 

Gujari  Mahal,  171. 

Gujars  in  Malwa,  36. 

Gulganj  par^ana,  3S3. 

Gum.ati  Singh  (Ajaigarh),  ^^li  SU.  UIl 

Guna,  166,  ifii ;  lion  shot  at,  12 ;  Govern- 
ment stallion  at,  ^ 

Gupta  temples,  1S8,  269,  378,  434. 

Guptas,  in  Central  India,  ij\  107,  1 33  ; 
later  Guptas,  Budha  andlJhanu,  17; 
architecture  of,  38^  coins  of,  jJLi. 

Guradia,  fight  at,  179. 

Gurgi  Masaun,  archaeological  site,  407, 
ii8, 

Gurjaras,  connexion  with  Rajput  clans,  ifi; 
rule  in  Central  India,  i_8;  and  Farihars 
and  Paramaras, 


Gwalior  city,  166-173 ;  situation,  166 ; 

population,  166;  importance  in  early 
days,  162 ;  present  appearance,  167  ; 
buildings  in,  167 ;  tomb  of  Moham- 
mad Ghans,  167  ;  of  Tan  Sen,  167  ;  rise 
of  Lashkar,  \W. 

Gwalior  fort,  situation  and  description, 
168 ;  founding  of,  168 ;  name  of,  1 68  : 
held  by  Huns,  ii^8;  by  Raja  Bhoj  of 
Kanauj,  169;  by  Kacbwahas,  169 ;  by 
Parihifs,  169  ;  captured  by  Kntb-nd- 
din,  iGi^;  retakoi  by  Parihlrs,  169 ; 
taken  ty  Altamsh,  t69;  falls  to  Too- 
waras,  169 ;  to  Lodls,  160 ;  Ra;a  Mia 
Singh,  169;  musical  school  at,  169;  fail* 
to  Suris.  165^ ;  to  Akbar,  169  ;  to  Jals, 
169 ;  taken  by  Popham,  170 ;  by  Sin- 
dhia,  r70 ;  taken  by  General  White, 
170  ;  garrisoned  by  British,  1 70  ;  laicen 
by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  170;  exchanged  for 
Jhinti,  170;  archaeological  remains 
numerous,  170 ;  gales  of,  170  ;  palaces 
in,  170;  Batxu  visits,  171 ;  Gujari 
Mahal,  170 ;  temples  on,  171-172 ; 
Sas-bahu  temples,  171;  Teli  Man.lir, 
171 ;  Jain  temple  and  figares,  172  ; 
tanks,  17  a . 

Gwalior  GaietU,  15a. 

Gwalior  Gird,  154. 

Gwalior  Light  Railway,  56,  57,  1*2,  ifj. 
163,  177.  V84,  LSfi, 

Gwalior  Residency  (Political  Charge), 
extent  of,  1 28  ;  States  in,  n8  ;  popola- 
tion,  towns  and  villages  in,  128  ;  history 
of,  138 :  status  of,  138 :  Kcsidcncy 
limits,  139;  table  of  holdings  under, 
139. 

Gwalior  State,  130-191  ;  boundaries  and 
configuration,  130 ;  area,  130;  sections 
of,  130 ;  name,  1 30  ;  natural  division*, 
130;  elevations  in.  130;  hills,  130;  rivers, 
laii  geology,  131-133;  botany,  133- 
134;  fauna,  134 ;  climate,  134;  history, 
134-140  ;  rise  of  family,  134  ;  Raaoji, 
134;  MahadjI,  135;  £all  of  Gwalior, 
135  ;  Treaty  of  Salbai,  135  ;  Resident  ap- 
pointed, 1 35  ;  De  Boigne  joins  Sindhu, 
135 ;  Sindhia  at  Delhi,  136;  receives 
title  from  emperor,  136;  character  of 
Mahadji,  ;  Daulat  Rao  succeeds, 
13*^ ;  influenced  by  Sarje  Rao  Ghatke, 
137  ;  Treaty  of  Ba«scin,  1^;  War  of 
1^03,  137 ;  Treaties  of  Sai]i  Anjangaoo 
and  Burhanpur,  137 ;  loss  of  Gwalior 
and  Gohad,  137  ;  restoration  of  Gwrdior 
and  Gohad,  lK% ;  Pmdari  War,  138; 
Jankojl  Rao  succeeds,  138 ;  disturb- 
ances at  Gwalior,  1^8;  contingent  force 
raised.  138;  Jayiji  Rao  sucowds,  158; 
disturbances,  138 ;  battle  of  M.-ihiraj- 
por,  139 ;  Dinkar  Rao  minister,  139 ; 
loyalty  of  Sindhia  in  Mutiny,  139; 
Sindhia  driven  from  Gwalior,  139; 
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Gwalior  taken  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  139; 
railway  loans,  1 39 ;  Gwalior  fort  re- 
sided, 139 ;  MaUhava  Rao  (present 
chief)  succeeds,  1 39 ;  goes  to  China, 
139 ;  presents  hospital  ship,  132  !  titles 
and  honours  of,  140;  archaeology,  140; 
the  people,  140 ;  religion,  ;  lan- 
guaf^c,  ijj^;  caste  and  occupations,  143 ; 
mis&ioos,  r£2  ;  agricultural  conditions, 
14a ;  agricultural  statistics,  143 ;  im- 
provenaents in  agricultural  practice,  143; 
cattlf,  144;  irrigation,  14^;  forests,  144; 
minerals,  144;  arts  axxl  manufactures, 
145 :  commerce,  145 ;  railways  and 
roaas,  ;  post  and  telegraphs,  ij6 ; 
famine,  146 ;  administration,  146 ;  ad- 
ministrative divisions,  146  ;  head- 
quarters  and  staff  of,  147 ;  legislation 
and  justice,  142?  civil  courts,  147 ; 
criminal  courts,  147 ;  finance,  14S ; 
land  revenue,  148 ;  assessment,  148 ; 
rates  for  land,  149  ;  survey,  149 ;  re- 
venue demand,  1^ ;  misceTiancons 
revenue,  I49 ;  opitim,  149 ;  duty  on 
opium,  149 ;  salt,  149  ;  customs,  149 ; 
country  liquor,  150 ;  stamps,  150 ;  coin- 
age, 150  ;  Public  Works,  150 ;  army, 
150;  police  and  jails,  ;  education, 
151  ;  hospitals,  153  ;  vaccination,  153  ; 
si/oj,  153-156  ;  towns  in,  157-191. 

Gwalior,  Treaty  of,  1 38, 139. 

Gwalior-Jhansi  road,  145,  359. 

Gwalior-Nowgong-Cbhatarpur-Satnaroad, 

3Mi  2^  378. 
Gwilipa  of  Gwalior,  iM. 
Gyaraspur,  28^  175. 

IL 

Haidargarh-Basoda,  su  Basoda  State. 
Haihayas,  107,  116.  221.  See  also  Kala- 
chori. 

Hair,  method  of  dressing,  40. 

Hal  (plough), 
Hal,  village  of,  303. 

Haldut  forest  tree  {Adina  Cordi/olia)^ 

see  Botany  and  Forests. 

Jfali  or  harankd  (a^essraent  per  plough 
of  land),  67,  See  also  Stale  articles 
under  LanoKevcnuc. 

Halkhcil,  Mogliia  st-ttlement,  Tj^ 

Hamld-ullah  Khan  (Bhopil),  247. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Robert,  first  Agent  in  Cen- 
tral India,  25,  63. 

Hamir  Singh  f  Orchha),  350. 

Hamlrpur,  344. 

Handia,  103. 

Handley  Bird  Mission  at  Nlmach,  38, 1 8^. 

Hanwant  Sinjjh,  276. 

Har  Prasad  (Tori-l'atehpur),  395. 

Har  Singh  Deo,  family  of,  357. 

Haraoti  included  in  Subah  of  Malwa,  121. 

Harbans  Rai  (Fanna),  367. 

H&rdanl  Lala,  see  Hardol  Lala. 

eg 


Hardi-nagar,  431. 

Hardol  Lala.  sect  of,  ^ ;  death  of  and 
rise  of  cult,  355  I  ^"t}- 

Hardware,  a  cmeT  mi  port,  54^  traders  in, 

55- 

Hari  Rao  Holkar,  ao6,  307,  317,  231 ; 
insurrection  of,  307 ;  is  imj)nsoiicd,  207, 
331 ;  i«  releaf.cd,  207 ;  deposes  Murtand 
Rao,  307  ;  death  of,  207  ;  encourages 
education,  317. 

Hari  Singh  (Jaso),  430. 

Harpalpur  fceiier  road,  392,  399. 

Harpalpur  station,  383.  3/^9.  397.  390- 

J/arra,  forest  tree  (  TermimUia  Chebttla) , 
see  Botany  and  Forests. 

Ilarshavardhana  of  Kanauj,  i8^  134,  190 ; 
Hiuen  'I  siang  visits  him,  l& 

Hasht-Bhaiya  JUgirs,  393. 

Hastings,  Lord,  Governor-General,  2^ ; 
makes  alliances  with  chiefs  and  attacks 
PindSris,  X4  ;  success  of  his  action,  2^ 

Hate  Singh  fOrchha),  350. 

Hatigaon,  335. 

Ilatipol  (Gwalior),  170. 

Hatun  Kuli  Kban,  383. 

Haya  Kshetra,  416. 

Hayat  Muhaminai?  Khan  (Bhopal),  suc- 
ceeds, 2^;  rule  weak,  24^;  adopts 
chelaSy  2^;  is  indaenced  by  bis  son, 
243  ;  appoints  Murld  Muhammad  min- 
ister, 2^;  death  of,  344;  finances  at 
snccession  of,  255. 

Ha2aribagh  highlands,  85. 

Hematite,  2^  133. 

Hemp,  drugs  of,  70.  See  also  Am- 
bdri^  San, 

Henvey,  Mr.  F. ,  63. 

Hessing,  137. 

Hides,  a  chief  export,  £^ 

High  Court,  of  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General,  64^;  in  British  India,  cases 
sent  to,  6^ 

Hill  s}*stem,  Central  India,  2 ;  effect  of 
on  climate,  ^  13;  water-hed  formed 
by,  1^   Set  a/rJdtate  articles. 

Hilly  tract,  ins.nnity  in,  J2:  marriage  age 
in,  321 ;  prevalence  of  dancers,  Ac,  in, 
t/oAt/a  cultivation  in,  4^;  incidence 
oTland  revenue  in, 

Himmat  Bahadur,  113.  367.  380. 

Himmat  Singh  (Umri),  197. 

Hindc,  Colonel,  407. 

Hindi,  Western,  34J  Eastern,  34_:  used 
by  Mahavira  in  Jain  scriptures..  3^ 

Hindia  sarkdr,  220.  223,  236. 

Hindola  makdl,  329. 

Hindu  Singh,  Diwan  (Tori-Fatehpnr  , 
395- 

Hinduism  in  Central  India,  36. 
Hindnpat  (Allpura),  398. 
Hindupat  (I'anna),         ^ii  2^  Zii^ 
126, 

Hindupat  (Samthar),  363. 
2 
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Hindas,  domestic  architecture  of,  39, 
360;  age  of  marriage  amnng,  ntim- 
ber  in  Central  India,  ^ ;  nomenclature 
among,  41. 
Hm  g!  ajgar  iTfort, 
Hira  Siiigb,  3S5, 
Iliranyavdha,  ste  Son. 
Ilirapur  (Bijawar),  iron  foand  at,  ^ 
Hirapur  e&tate,  230  (Table). 
Hirapur  thdna  (Jobat),  341. 
Hirde  Sah  (Panna),  262^  3^ 

418,  438. 
Hislop,  Sir  T.,  306. 

History  of  Central  India.  15-36 ;  ancient 
-period,  15 ;  Mauryas,  Songa,  Western 
Satraps,  16;  Guptas,  Huns,  17;  Ilar- 
shavardhana,  Rajpnt  dynasties,  Malavas, 
Kalachuris,  Gurjaras,  i8_j  Parihars  and 
Paraniaras,  Mahniud  of  Ghazni,  ; 
Pathan  kings,  2a ;  Mughals,  Suri 
dynasty,  Akbar,  Shah  Jahan,  u  ; 
Aurangzeb,  Maraibi  period,  British 
supremacy,  Holkar,  12 ;  Sindhia,^r<//- 
kd-wjkt,  non-interference  policy,  33; 
settlement  of  affairs,  pacification,  3^; 
Gwalior  disturbances,  formation  of 
Agency,  Mutiny,  2;^ ;  restoration  of 
order,  scbsequeut  development,  afi. 
For  separate  States  see  State  articles. 

Hiuen  Tsiang,       132,  230,  268,  390. 

Hoi,  village  of,  203. 

Holi,  see  Festirals. 

Holkar,  22-24.  127,  i^g,  201,  203-208, 
2  21-2  24.  226.  227.  231-233,  236,  337, 
323,  ai^N  278*  286,  2^  2^  301  > 
SLii  ^L2i  33®'  See  also  Ahalya  Bai, 
Jaswant  Rao,  Malhar  Rao,  Tukuji  Rao. 

Holkar  College,  70^  217,  228. 

Holkar  State  Railway,  2i_i. 

Horal  Deo,  349. 

Horses,  ^ ;  Government  stallions,  48. 
Hoshang  Shah  (Malwa),  125,  179,  230, 

2631  325.  317-  329- 

Hoshangabad.  257i03,  104,  125. 

Hospitals  and  disnensaries,  1^  75,  80, 
157.  158,  161,  16^,  166,  174,  1777 
100,  iS^i  185-187,  194.  195,  199, 
218.  224,  228,  229,  231.  232.  234-237. 
266^  221^  iliillli  279.  281.282,  284, 
387,  295,  30i»  309.  313.  314,  337.  33.1, 
337.  .^40.  .^43.  35%  370.  375, 

379.  .V*.^,  3^  4'7.  4"j.         428,  431- 

Houses,  classes  of,  in  Central  India,  40  ; 
use  of  sandstone  in,  ornamental 
woodwork  on,  40;  influence  of  Euro- 
pean example  on,  40. 

Hnmayun,  2£j  126,  179,  222,  328. 

Huns,  in  Central  India,  123 ;  in  Eu- 
rope, 17. 

Husain  SnSh  (Jaunpur),  405. 

JfusUr  aJdlai,  chief  court  of  a  State,  147. 

Huzur  Bcjj,  see  Dudrenec 

Huziir  tahsil,  4I4. 


Hyenas,  LL. 

Hyderabad,  63,  339,  242. 


Ibn  BatQta,  390. 

Ibrahim  Ludi,  takes  outwork  of  Gwalior, 
21,  169. 

Icbhawar  tahsTl,  granted  to  Bhopnl,  245 ; 

held  by  Bourbons,  265. 
Ichhawar  town,  260,  266;  stage  on  old 

route, 

Iftikhar  AH  Khan,  298. 
Jjdradilr  (farmer  of  rc^ 


See 


Khan,  298. 

revenoes),  66^ 

also  State  articles. 
Iklod  jdgir,  153. 

Ikrdrftama,  a  bond  or  deed,  see  SanaJ 
States. 

Imlika  Talao,  lake,  3S7. 

Immigration,  into  Central  India,  31. 

Imperial  Cadet  Corps,  298,  303. 

Imperial  Service  troops,  2I ;  cavalry,  72, 
IS".  »8o,  216,  255,  256,  257  ;  infantry, 
71,  151,  180;  transport,  2L  »8o. 

21^. 

Impey,  Dr.,  opens  first  hospital,  7^ 
Implements,  agricultural,  heavier  m  Ni- 

mar,  4^1  47  ;  as  u^ed  in  Central  India, 

47.    Se^also  Stale  articles. 
Imports  into  Central  India,  ^    See  ali» 

State  articles. 
Impoverishment  caused  by  extravagance, 

50, 

Improvements,  general  effect  of,  ^\  agri- 
cultural ,  42-    Sec  also  State  aiticles. 

Inayat  Masin7-r<f^  Bourbon. 

Incidence  of  land  revenue,  62i  68-  See 
also  separate  State  articles  under  Land 
Revenue. 

Indarjrarh,  3.S7- 

Indebtedness,  normal  condition  of  roost 

classes,  50. 
Indo-Gangetic  plain,  effect  on  climate, 

13. 

Indok,  209. 

Indore  Agency  abolished,  2fi&. 

Indore  city,  227-229 ;  pla^jue  starts  in,  ^ : 
wages  in,  a  trade  centre,  con- 
veyances in,  ^Sj  name,  201,  227  ;  be- 
comes capital,  203,  227 ;  captortii  by 
Sindhia,  2^  137,  205,  227  ;  satta  trans- 
actions at,  ^  ;  telephones,  5^ 

Indore  districts  of  Bhopawar  transferred, 
316. 

Indore  districts  in  Milwa  transferred,  28S. 

Indore  />arj^titta,  aai. 

Indore  Residency  limits,  ^  228 ;  Cana- 
dian Mission  in,       a  trade  centre, 
telephone,  5^;  Imperial  Public  Works 
department,  T©; 

IniioTc  Residency,  Political  Charge,  asm. 

Indore  Residency  hospital,  lAi  ^ '  7  ^ 
medical  school  at,  74. 

Indore  State,  200-237 ;  situation  and  area, 
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aooi ;  boondaries  and  name,  20Q ;  tracts 
forming,  aoi ;  hill  and  river  systems, 
am^;  geology,  loi ;  botany,  loi;  fauna, 
aiil ;  climate,  20^ ;  history,  203-208 ; 
Holkar  family,  202 ;  rise  of  Malhar 
Kao,  20^ ;  death,  20^ ;  death  of  Khande 
Rao,  204;  Male  Kao,  304;  Ahaiya  Bai 
succeeds,  204  ;  administration  of,  204  ; 
death  of,  204;  Tukoji  Rao  succeeds, 
a 04  ;  death  of  and  effect,  204 ;  Kashi 
Rao  and  Malhar  Rao  dispute  succes- 
sion, 204 ;  Jaswant  Rao  rises  to  power, 
305 ;  wins  battle  of  Ujjain,  205 ;  is 
defeated  at  Indore,  205 ;  wins  battle  of 
Poona,  20£ ;  defeats  Monson,  205 ;  is 
defeated  by  Lord  Lake,  205  ;  Treaty  of 
Kajpurghat,  205 ;  dies,  206 ;  Malhar 
Rao  succeeds,  2fi$ ;  Tub!  Bai  regent, 
206 ;  war  with  British,  206 ;  battle  of 
Mehidpur,  206;  Treaty  of  Mandasor, 
206 ;  improved  position  of  State,  ts^  \ 
Malhar  Rao  dies,  207 ;  Martand  Rao 
succeeds,  20?;  is  deposed  by  Harl 
Rao,  207  ;  Knande  Rao  succeeds,  202  ; 
TukojlRao  II  succeeds,  20^;  Mutiny 
events,  207  ;  territorial  excliahges,  aaS; 
administrative  arrangements,  20S;  Si- 
vaji  Rao  succeeds,  ;  administration 
not  a  success,  Sivaji  Rao  ab- 

dicates, 208;  Tukoji  Rao  III  succeeds, 
laSi. ;  titles  and  salute  of  chief,  2qS  ; 
archaeology.  208-203;  the  people, 
aoQ-210  ;  populaiion  and  density, 
ao9 ;  chief  statistics  of,  aop;  towns 
and  villages,  205 ;  religions,  205 ;  dia- 
lects, 200  ;  castes,  20<j ;  occupations, 
310 ;  Christian  missions,  210  ;  agricul- 
tural conditions,  210 ;  soils,  210 :  agri- 
cultural statistics,  210 ;  crops,  aiQ; 
improvements,  aia ;  cattle-brcedbg, 
211  ;  inigation,  all  ;  forests,  212 ; 
minerals,  212  ;  arts  and  manufactures, 
212. ;  commerce,  au  ;  communications, 
•  212  ;  railways,  213  ;  roads,  213;  postal 
system,  213  ;  famine,  213  ;  administra- 
tion, 213  -218 ;  administrative  divisions, 
aiii;  Council  of  Regency,  314 ;  civil 
and  criminal  justice,  214  ;  hnance,  314 ; 
land  revenue,  214  ;  miscellaneous  reve- 
nue, 21 5 ;  opium,  215;  salt,  315;  excise, 
a  1 6 ;  liquor.  216 ;  coinage,  216  ;  muni- 
cipal, 216  ;  public  works,  216 ;  army, 
a  16 ;  Imperial  Service  cavalry  and 
transport,  216  ;  police,  216  ;  jails,  216  ; 
education,  217 ;  medical  institutions, 
217  ;  vaccinal  ion,  ajJL 

Indore  «i7a,  321 ;  3oi,  200,  317  ;  head- 
quarters of,  337. 

Indore- Ifetma  road,  xiL. 

Indore-Dcpalpur  road,  22j_. 

Indore-Sinuol-Kliandwa  road,  ^  ai3, 

331.  334. 

IndrajU  (Uatia),        356^  363. 


IndramanI  (Orchha),  3^0. 

Indreshwar,  see  Indore. 

Industries,  in  Central  India,  54,  Ja^  ^3; 

See  also  State  articles. 
Infants,  burial  of,  40. 
Infanticide,  in  Central  India,  32. 
Infantry,  of  British  Government,  70,  234, 

370,  392;  Imperial  .Service,  71,  150, 

ifio;  Native  State,  see  sei)arate  State 

articles. 
Infirmities,  3a. 

Inglia,  Jado  Sahib,  186 ;  Khande  Rao, 
184. 

Inoculation  for  plague,  3a. 
Insane,  1^3. 

Inscriptions,  22 ;  on  Allahabad  pillar,  1 1 ; 
of  Toramana,  ijv.  1 70 ;  at  Mandasor, 
27,  178,  179  ;  at  Ill)ilsa,  liii ;  of  Kanauj 
chief,  170;  at  Narod,  lSi;  ofTonwaras 
at  Narwar,  i&a  ;  at  Udayapur,  182 ; 
at  Udayagiri,  188;  at  SauchI,  269 ;  of 


Inspection  bungalows,  su  Resthouses. 

Intitdmia  cavalry,  257. 

Iiadat  Muhammad  Khan,  279. 

Iron,  ores  of,  9,  52.92,  133.  318,  322,  380, 
404  ;  workers  in,  39;  industry,  ^  1 44, 
167.  183;  traders  in,  ^ 

Irrigation,  in  Central  India,  ^  48,  6ij 
28  ;  of  special  crops,  44^  4^  See  also 
separate  State  articles. 

Isagarh  s/7<i,  i ;  soil  of,  14a  ;  head- 
quarters of  (Mungaoli),  iSo. 

Isanagar  pargatta,  373. 

Ishwar  Das,  153. 

Islam,  see  Muhammadans. 

Islam  Shah,  Suri,  ai^ 

Islamnagar  fort  founded,  342;  surrendered 
to  Sindhia,  244,  259  ;  restored  to  Bho- 
pal,  245,  259 ;  fortbnilt,  259 ;  capit.il 
of  State,  204. 

Islamn.igar  Tonsil,  259. 

Itarsi,  5^ 

Itarsi-Hhopal  Railway,  see  Bhopal  State 

Railway. 
Itoji,  see  VithojI. 
Ivory-workers,  guild  of,  54. 

J. 

Jabria  Bhil  (estate),  3^  (Table). 
Jacob,  175' 

Jfulavendra  Singh  (Nagod),  433. 
Jadvcndra    Singh,    Mahajaja  (Panna), 
36S. 

Jagat  Kai  (Chaubc),  432. 

Jagat  Raj  (Cbhatarpur J,  386. 

Jagat  Raj  i^Kothij,  42Q. 

Jagat  Raj,  Bumlcla  Jaitpur),  367,  371, 

aiii  321.  aSOi  3221  ilMi 
Jagat  Raj  Singh  ijaso  ,  430. 

Jagat  Sagar,  Like,  387. 

Jagat  Singh  (Naigawan  Rebai\  400. 

Jagat  Singh  (^Umri),  197. 
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Jngtr,  a  land  grant,  See  also  State 
articles. 

JahangTr,  emperor,  ai,  aSi  L?^ 
i8i.  182,  1861  30a,  126,  ^  349. 

Jahangfr  Muhammad  Khan  (bhopal), 
succeeds,  345 ;  marries  Sikandar  Bej,'am, 
245  ;  plots  against  Kudsia  Hegam,  245; 
causes  dissensions,  2^ ;  British  Govern- 
mcnt  intervenes,  2^ ;  dies,  2^  ;  will  of, 
disallowed,  2^ ;  improves  Bhopal  city, 
264. 

Jahangir-mahal  'Orchha),  354. 

Jahanglrabad  (Bhopal),  256,  264. 

Jahaz  Mahal,  329. 

Jai  Mandal  Singh,  KhTchT,  193. 

Jai  Singh,  Khlchi,  185,  192. 

Jai  Singh  (Rewah),  406,  407. 

Jai  Singh  (Sailana),  302,  309. 

Jai  Singh,  Sawai,  of  Jaipur,  22^  163,  219, 
313;  governor  of  Malwa,  1 2^7  236 ;  gun 
of,  at  Narwar,  1&2 ;  obser>'atory  of,  189. 

Jai  Singh  (UmrT),  197. 

Jai  Singh  Deo  (CharkharT),  372. 

Jai  Singh  Siddb-raj  (Gujarat),  286,  324. 

Jai-Bilas,  palace  of,  30^  1 50. 

Jail,  Imperial,  72, 393;  State,  ^  See  also 
State  article*. 

Jail  industries,  12.  See  also  State  articles. 

Jainism,  ^ 

Jains,  36  ;  buildings  of,  28,  247, 361, 379, 
392  ;  longevity  of,  ^  ;  Hindi  in  books 
off  Ml  education  among,  72  ;  sculptures 
of,  122  ;  places  of  pilgrimage  cf,  361. 

Jaipal,  of  Lahore,  1^  109. 

Jaitharl  fahsil,  259. 

Jaitpur  Slate,  366,  .^7 1.  380.  400. 

Jaitwar  station,  430. 

Jajau,  battle  of,  197. 

Jaial  Khan,  418. 

Jalal-ud-din  takes  Ujjain,  ao. 

Jalalabad,  223. 

Jalgun,  33^ 

Jama  Masjid,  at  Mandu,  23,  329 ;  at 
Bhopal,  247,  263.  265 ;  at  Gwalior,  167. 
Jamar,  ironworks  at,  251. 
Jamgarh,  2^ 
Janmi  river,  g^: 
Jamnia  estate,  316. 
Janapao  Peak. 

Jankojt  Rao  Simlhia     killed  at  Tanipat, 

Janlcqjt  Rao  Sindhia  II,  succeeds,  1 38 ; 
weak  rule,  138;  disturbances  in  his  time, 
138  ;  readjustment  of  contingent,  138. 

Jaora  State,  297-300;  a88.  289,  290; 
situation,  areaTand  boundaries,  297  ; 
rivers,  297;  history,  297-298 ;  origin  of 
.State,  297  ;  founder's  family,  2^  ;  pos- 
session guaranteed  to  Ghafur  Khan, 
298  ;  Malliargarh  Thakurs,  298  ;  Ghaus 
Muhammad  succeeds,  258;  loyalty  in 
Mutiny,  298 ;  Muhammad  I$mail  suc- 
ceeds, 2(^ ;  grof s  extravagance  of,  298; 


Iftikhar  AIT  succeeds  (present  chief), 
298 ;  titles  and  salute,  298  ;  population, 
299;  towns  and  villages,  299  ;  dialects, 
299 ;  castes,  2^;  soil  and  cultivated 
area,  29^ ;  communications,  299 ;  ad- 
ministration, 299 ;  chiefs  powers,  299 ; 
land  revenue,  299  ;  sources  of  revenue, 
299  ;  dues  on  opium,  299 ;  coinage,  299; 
troops,  299 ;  education,  299  ;  hospitals. 
299 ;  plague  in. 32 ;  tanka  to  I'iploda, 

Jaora  tahsil,  298,  299. 

Jaora  town,  300. 

Jarlda  i- Bhopal,  newspaper,  258. 

Jaso  (estate),  430. 

Jaspers,  g,  ai^.  380. 

Jaswant  Kao  1  (Dhar),  157,  36i,  319. 

Jaswant  Rao  II  (Dhar),  320. 

Jaswant  Rao  (of  Gwalior),  370. 

Jaswant  Rao  Bhau,  176. 

Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  23^  2^  137,  204, 
act;.  206.  aooj  22^  226^  22^  231,  232, 
236,  273,  276.  286,  301  ;  rise  oT,  2^; 
wins  battle  of  Ujjain,  191,  205  ;  wins 
battle  of  Poona,  23;  ravages  Malwa, 
23 ;  gets  Chhabra,  198;  escapes  from 
Mai  bar  Rao's  camp,  205  ;  fugitive  at 
Dhar,  20^  ;  champions  Kbande  Rao, 
ao^;  defeats  Dndrenec,  ao^;  joined  by 
Amir  Khan  (Pindari),  2^  205 ;  seizes 
Maheshwar,  ao^ ;  is  defeated  at  Satwas, 
205 ;  loses  an  eye,  23J  ;  defeated  at 
Indore,  205 ;  r.ivages  Deccan,  20^ ; 
wins  battle  of  Poona,  20s ;  effect  of 
Treaty  of  Bassein,  20s;  defeats  Colonel 
Monson,  205 ;  is  defeated  by  Lonl 
Lake,  205 ;  signs  Treaty  of  Rajporghat. 
205  ;  is  reinstated,  205  ;  effect  of  Com- 
wallis's  policy,  205  ;  murders  Khandc 
Rao  and  KashlRao,  20^ ;  becomes 
head  of  family,  20^;  sGows  signs  of 
insanity  and  dies,  2sL\  cenotaph  at 
Bhanpura,  224 ;  gun  foundry  of,  2 24  ; 
is  moved  to  Garot,  224,  226  ;  niilc» 
over  Sironj  to  Amir  Khan,  286. 

Jaswant  Singh  (Ali-Rajpur),  338. 

Jaswant  Singh  (Barwani),  334. 

Jaswant  Singh  (Orchha),  350. 

Jaswant  Singh,  Raja  of  Jodhpur,  ar,  302, 

325- 

Jaswant  Singh,  Raja  (of  Sailana),  310. 

Jatara,  lake,  3^  I  f<^h^'h  35.^- 

Jatkari,  temple  of  Alba  at,  39a. 

Jawad.  176. 

Jawasia  (estate),  390. 

Jaya  Sinha  (Chalnkya),334.  See  also  Jai 

Singh  Siddh-raj. 
Jaya-durga,  see  Ajaig-rh. 
Jaya-garh,  see  Ajaigarh. 
Jayaji  Rao  Sindhia,  2£,  2^  1 38,  139.  i6r. 

168. 170. 173.  i74r>^o>  i^iii      121 ; 

succeeds,  138 ;  disturbances  during  mi- 
nority of,  138 ;  interference  of  British 
Government,  139;  battles  of  Panniar 
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and  Maharajpar,  i^;  memorial  hospi- 
tal  to,  150,  I  sa  ;  encourages  education, 
15a  ;  erects  Kampu  Kothi,  175;  ceno- 
taph  of,  xg. 

Jayajl  Rao  Hospital,  ^o,  iga.  173,  174. 

Jayapa  Sindhia,  I34« 

Jayapura,  189. 

Jean  de  Silva,  367. 

Jejaka-bhokti  (Bondclkhand),  1 10. 

Jcthapdni  (opium  liquor),  ste  Opium. 

Jewellery  of  Bhopal,  253. 

Jews  in  Central  India,  ^ 

Jhabbu  Naik,  founds  Jhabua,  330. 

Jhabua  pargana,  331. 

Jhabua  i>tate,339-333;  316;  situation  and 
area,  329 ;  boundaries,  330 ;  climate, 
330;  history,  330;  population,  ^ ;  soil 
and  cultivation,  ;  mineral  sources, 
331 ;  commerce,  ;  communicaiions, 
333  ;  administration,  3^  ;  chiefs  pow- 
ers, ;  revenue,  32I  i  ^^^^  revenue, 
33a  ;  opium  duty,  3^ ;  coinage,  33^ ; 
schools  and  hospitals,  333;  joint  jurisdic- 
tion with  Indore,  330 ;  manganese  at,  5^. 

Jhabua,  chief  town,  333. 

Jhabua<Meghnagar  road,  332, 

Jhagoria,  fair,  350. 

Jhala  Rajputs,  1 57. 

Jhalawar,  Rana  of,  274. 

Jhalera,  3^  (TableJT^ 

Jhalor,  309. 

Jhansi,  L  1 1 1 ,  na.  iM ;  Rani  of,  26^  139, 
173.  ifio. 

Jhansi  town,  taken  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  16  ; 

Lachmi  Bai,  Rani  of,  36^  139, 168,  iSo; 

exchanged  for  Gwalior,  139. 
Jhansi-Bhopal  Railway,  3.^3. 
Jhansi-Manikpnr  Railway,  56^  3421  IS^ 

374»  383.  38g.  3Q>,  393.  395.  397.  399. 

433.  434- 
Jhansi-Nowgong  road,  31; 3. 
Jharda  pargana,  309,  Uj2. 

hinna  Sagar,  lake,  387. 
hiri  shales,  7^  365. 

hujhar  Singh  (Orchha),  succeeds,  349, 
350  ;  rebels,  3ij  3^0  ;  murders  Hardol, 
37,  2^ ;  death  ofTiSO. 
JhujHar  Singh  Ju  Deo,  373. 
J  hula  Darwaza  (Rcwah),  418. 
Jigni  (estate),  396 
Jtjhoti,  see  Bundelkhand. 
Jijhotia  Brahmans,  3^  392^  ^JI^  433« 
Jinanath,  temple,  39 1. 
Jit  Singh  (of  Phnlmil),  disturbance  caused 
by,  3^8, 

Jlvaka,  physician  of  RSjagnha,  57, 

Jiwaji  Rao  (Dewas),  391 . 

Jobat  State,  3      ?,43 ;  situation  and  area, 

316.  340;  boundaries,  340;  geology, 

340 ;  history,  340 ;  population,  341  ; 

soil  and  cultivation,  3^  ;  forests,  341  ; 

trade,  3^  ;  adminislration,  3^ ;  chief 

pUcc,  341. 


Jobat  thdna^  341. 
Jobat  village,  Sj,  341. 
Johilla  river,  93,  99. 
Johnson,  Captam,  370. 
Jora,  172- 

Jora-Alapnr,  see  Jori. 
Jotiba  Sindhia,  1 34. 

Jowdr,  big  millet  {Sorghum  vttlgare),  32^ 
43,  44,  47-  49.  ^  See  also  State  articles 
unatr  I'rincipal  Crops. 

Juari  thdna,  341. 

Judicial  powers  of  Government  officers, 
63  65  ;  powers  of  chiefe,  6^  See  also 
separate  State  articles. 

Jug.1l  Prasad  (Berl),  397. 

Jukehl,  88,  436. 

Juliana,  ~a^£^ 

Jumna  river,  ^ 95.  9^>  TQQ.  LLL  Hii  ^57- 
Jiinagarh  inscription,  1 23. 
Jundi,  see  Jowdr. 

Jurisdiction  in  Agency,  civil  and  criminal, 
64 ;  in  cantonments  and  stations  and  on 
railways,  64, 6^;  extradition  and  service 
of  processes,  6^;  over  Europeans.  64^; 
in  Native  States,  65.  See  also  articles  on 
States  and  Political  Charges. 

Jushka,  see  Vasudeva  Kushan. 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  64. 

K. 

Kdbar^  see  Soils. 
ICacha,  vegetable,  46. 
Kachana,  189. 

Kachhi-Baroda  (estate),  316;  Sliaman 

chief  adopted  from,  307. 
Kachhis  in  Central  India,  36. 
Kachraud,  see  Kachrod. 
Kachrod,  177. 

Kachwaha  Rajput*,  i8^      I4O1 169,  171, 

180.  182.  183,  195.  426. 
Kadam  Bande,  Sardar,  203. 
Kadaura  (Baoni),  384,  38/;. 
K.ndaura*Kalpi  road,  384. 
Kadir  Shah,  328. 
Kadwaha,  140. 

Kahua,  forest  tree  (  Terminalia  Arjiina)^ 

see  Botany  attd  Foiesis, 
Kaimur  hills,  88;  3^  3^  gOj  8^^  gji  ^ 

»o5.  loS^  401i  Hi.  4lli  il^Tl^L  4^ 

geology  of,  A-i     10^  Lili  32ii  404- 

See  also  Geology. 
Kainas,  see  Ken. 
Kaitha,  cantonment,  39a. 
Kajuraha,  see  Khajraho. 
Kakanada,  270. 
Kakanadabota  vihdra,  369. 
Kakonsiha,  archaeological  site,  407. 
Kdkun,  subsidiary   food-crop  (SetaHa 

it  a  lied),  ^  ^ 
Kalachuri  (Haihaya),  18^  i^j  aj^  107. 108, 

no.  115.  i^Oj^  222j  330^  405^  417- 
Kali,  soil,  see  Mdr. 
Kali  Baoii  (estate),  316. 
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Kali  matti  (soil),  set  Mar. 

Kali  Sind  river  (Greater),  3,93,  Taa,  130, 

156,  30i,  230,  328.  a^ii  3'7- 
Kali  Sind  river  (Lesser),  ^  aoi.  aio. 
Kaliadeh,  water  palace,  39,       1 26,  140. 
Kaliakheri,  tahsiL  260 ;  village,  267. 
Kaliakheri-Hirania  road,  367. 
Kaliii'ot  river,  240,  263. 
Kalika,  temple  of,  at  Dhar,  327. 
Kalinjar,  l8»  15,  ao,  LL ili  107,  m,  349, 

266^  5i>2i  42^  4.^1. 
Kalinjar  sarkdr,  379. 

Kaliplth  pargana^  274. 

Kalpi,  34j^  38^  38^  332,  398. 

Kalu-bban,  lair,  250. 

Kaluji,  31 2. 

Kalukhera  ("estate),  290. 

Kalumar  peak,  86. 

Karoal  Mania,  326. 

Kamal-ud-dlD,  336. 

Kamalpur  (estate),  255  (Table). 

Katnantalpor,  set  Kutwar. 

Kamdsddr  {kamavisddr\^  ofBcial  in  charge 

of  a  pargana  or  tahsti,  \  ^ 
Kampel,  237. 

Kampa,  see  Lashkar  Brigade. 

Kamta-Rajaula,  ^33 ;  431. 

Kanar  river,  201,  207. 

Kandarya  Mahadeo,  temple  of,  391. 

Kanjar,  criminal  class,  settlement  of,  72. 

Kankut,  appraisement  of  standing  crop, 

67.   See  also  separate  State  articles. 
Kanncrkhera,  134. 
Kannod pargana^  331. 
Kantapbor pargana,  221. 
Kapila  river,  104. 
Kapildbara,  falls  of,  416. 
Kapur,  su  Baba  Kapur. 
Karaia,  177. 

Karaia  pargana^  381,  382. 
Karaiha,  397. 

Karan  Deo  (Rewah),  405,  417. 
Karanwas pargana,  274. 
Karaudia  (estate),  290. 
Kardla,  battle  of,  216. 
Karera,  155. 
Kari  estate,  394. 

Kari  Talai,  archaeological  site,  424. 
Karim  Khan,  Pindari,  2^  186.  244,  261. 
296. 

Kama  Deo,  Cbedl,  407,  416. 
Kamavati,  see  Ken. 

Kartik  (Hindu  month  corresponding  to 
October- November),  sowings  for  rabi, 

43- 

Kartyavlryarjuna,  230. 

Karwi  station,  432.  434- 

Kashl  Rao  Holkar,  204;  mnrdered,  205. 

Kasrawad,  first  case  of  plague  at,  3^  ; 

battle  of,  205. 
Kasrawad  pargana,  223. 
Katangi,  Si 

Kathaun  (estate),  12£  (Table). 


Kathiawar,  31a. 
Katbiwara  estate, 
Katboria,  316. 

Katkut,  aoi :  quarries  at,  313. 
Katlagh  Khan,  325. 

Katnl-Bilaspur   line,  set    East  Indian 

Railway. 
Kauntcl,  tract,  121. 
Kausambbl,  16^  230,  407,  413. 
Keatingc,  Col.,  5^  202.  2b8. 
Kedar  Parbat,  379. 
Ken  Canal,  92.  312^ 

Ken  river,  97-9873^  S6.  109,  365.  371, 

mi  2^  2^  385- 

Kerosene  oil,  a  chief  import,  ^ 

Kesar  Deo,  3^  338. 

Kesara  Bai,  207. 

Kesarpura  station,  289. 

Kesho  Das  (Jbabna),  330. 

Kcsho  Das  (Ratlam),  303,  306. 

Kesri  Singh  (Ali-kajpur),  338. 

Kesri  Singh  (Bijawar),  380. 

Kesri  Singh  (Gyaraspur),  175. 

Kesri  Singh  (Ratlam),  302. 

Kesri  Singh  (Piploda),  31 2. 

Kethora  railway  station,  279,  386. 

Kcvati  Kund,  407,  414. 

Khainjua  hills,  404.   Su  also  Geology. 

Khair,  forest  tree  (^Acacia  Caitchu),  see 
Botany  and  Forests. 

Khajjuravahaka,  see  Kbajraho. 

Khajraho,  389-393  ;  28^  iZj  87 ;  important 
archaeological  site,  38^;  old  name  of, 
390 ;  early  references  to,  390;  early 
n^ory  of,  390 ;  present  importance  of, 
3()o;  temples  at,  390 ;  groups  of,  301  ; 
Chaunsat  Jogini,  3^  ;  Kandar^  a  Mani- 
deo,  ^\  \  I^macmmdra  temple,  \ 
Vamana  temple,  3^  ;  supposed  sangkd- 
rSmas,  ^qi  ;  Gl^tai  temple,  j^ji ; 
Jinanath  temple,  ^^11  Kunwar  Nath 
temple,  333;  Jatkari  temple,  ^ga;  stone- 
cutimg  at,  53. 

Khajur  or  date-(>alm  {Phoenix  s/lvtstris)^ 
see  Botany  and  Forests. 

Khajuri  estate,  3^  (Table). 

Khalghat  ford,  5^  ^  zaa^ 

Khalsa  {koikdr,  khSm),  land  held  directly 
by  a  Darbar,  66.  See  also  State  articles. 

Khan  (river),       227,  22S,  a 29. 

Khan  Jaban  I^di,  rebellion  of^  350. 

Khande  Rao  (Dhar),  319. 

Khande  Rao  Holkar  (not  chief),  204. 

Khande  Rao  Holkar  I,  305. 

Kban(?c  Rao  Holkar  U,  aoS. 

Khandesh,  1 ,  5,  58,  75. 

Khandojl  Rao  HoIIcar,  303. 

Khandula  Khan,  tomb  and  mosque  of,  167. 

Khandwa,  333. 

Khangar  chief,  348. 

Khaniadbana  estate,  i^;  transferred  to 

Gwalior  Residency,  128^  348. 
KhaniadbSna  village,  195. 
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K karat,  a  soil»  a  to. 

KhargoD pargana,  323 ;  police  district  of, 

312. 

KhargoD  town,  320 ;  aoo,  309,  222. 
A'A(jny« autumn  crop  season,  ^ 
Kharsi  Restate),  3^  (Tabic). 
Khataull  Jogir,  153. 
Kliaicgaon  pargana,  2J_L 
Khatki  Rajputs,  301, 
Kbatola  dialect,  387. 
Kiicmraj  Chaube  (Paldeo),  367. 
Kberapati,  temple,  232. 
Kberi  Kajapur  estate,  390. 
Khcrwasa  estate,  390. 
Khiaoda  estate,  I3ft  (Table). 
Khiaoda  Man,  197. 

Khichi  (Cbaohans),  ^t;,  121,  192, 106.  380, 
282,  286,295.  See  'also  Ragbugarb  State. 

Khiehiwara,  121,  aSo. 

Kbilcbipnr  State,  379-381  ;  sitnation, 
aren,  and  boundaries,  279;  jreology,  280; 
history,  population,  iBa;  soil  and 
cultivated  area,  380;  administration, 
2&I ;  chief  s  powers,  2S1 ;  revenue,  2&1  ; 
troops,  281 ;  education  and  medical, 

Khilchipur  town,  281. 
Kbilchipur  feeder  road,  381. 
Khiljipur,  2S1. 

Khiljis,  of  Delhi,  30j  of  Malwa,  135. 
Khimi,  forest  tree  {Mimusops  ktxandra), 

see  Botany  and  Forests. 
Kboh,  archaeological  site,  434« 
Kbojnnkhcra  (estate),  290. 
Kholvi,  28i  3  2«;. 
Khojner  tahstl^  ii"?. 

Khuman  Singh,  Rao  Raja,  murdered, 
368. 

KhOni-darwaza,  164. 

A'hurasi'int,  see  Adansonia  digilata* 

Khurda,  mission  at,  342. 

Khurel  pargana,  a_LL. 

Khurram,  prince,  at  Mandu,  328. 

KhosrO.  prince,  186. 

King  Edward  Hall,  70,  228. 

Kings  of  the  forest  country  in  AUah&bid 

pillar  inscription,  ij. 
Kirat  Sagar,  164. 
Kirat  Singh,  Chandel,  III. 
Kirat  Singh  (CharkharT),  s^i^  373»  37S« 
Kirtti  Varmma,  Chandel,  llfl. 
Kisbor  Singh  (Panna),  367. 
Kodon,  a  food-crop  {PaspMnium  scrobicula- 

articles. 
K'oka,  see  Kahua. 
Kokai  mahdl,  181. 
Kolaras,  155. 

Kols,  work  in  forests,  53^  108.  333,  351, 

Koran,  large  copy  of,  36«;. 

Korkus,  4^  ^  10^  222.  25T,  4H. 
Korwai  Slate,  278-279;  sttoation,  area. 


and  boimdaries,  378;  history,  278; 

population,  379  ;  cultivated  area,  379  ; 

communications,  379;  administration, 

379 ;  revenue,  379. 
Korwai  village,  279. 
Korwai- Hamora  road,  379. 
Korwai-Kethora  road,  379. 
Kot,  ward  in  Ujjain  city,  189, 
Kotada  pargana,  374. 
Kotah,  loan  by  Darbar  towards  Gana> 

Baran  Railway,  56. 
Kothar,  see  Khalsa. 
Kcthi  estate,  429. 
Kotra  pargana,  375. 
Kotri  pargana,  400. 
Kotri-i'uavva  sarkdr,  313. 
Krishna  Hai,  331.  See  Kesara  Bai. 
Krishna  Kunwari,  297. 
Kiishnajl,  Rawat,  272. 
Krishnaji  Rao  (Dewas),  292. 
Kbhatrapas,  see  Western  Satraj>s, 
Kudsia  Ik  gam,  marries  Nazar  Muhammad, 

245 ;    becomes   regent   for  Sikandar 

Ikfgam,  345  ;  plot  against,  3^ ;  retires 

from  public  life,  3^ ;  mosque  of,  347, 

363,  265. 
KukshI  pargana,  333. 
Kukshi  town,  J32 ;  ifSj  315,  331. 
Kulacbala  Parvata, 

Kularas  (Maksndangarh),  Moghia  settle- 
ment, 71. 
Kuldwan,  moist  breeze,  4^ 
Kulhar  railway  station,  385. 

Kumara  Gupta  I,  178. 
Kumbha,  Kana,  135,  339. 
Kumbbraj,  igf. 

Knnbis,  in  Central  India,  ^  See  also 
State  articles  under  Population. 

Kunch,  granted  to  Champat  Rai,  iii. 

Kunch  station,  361. 

Kundalpur,  archaeological  site,  407. 

KuntI  river,  160^ 

Kunu  river,  i  53.  1 54. 

Kuiiwar  Natlj  tcraple,  39a. 

Kunwar  Singh,  407. 

Kunwari  river,       1 3  r ,  153,  154. 

Kuradai,  forest  tree  {Cieisianihtts  col- 
li nus),  see  Botany  arid  Forests. 

Kurar  Nala,  temple  on,  392. 

Kurarwar,  Moghia  settlement,  71. 

Kurwai,  see  Korwai. 

Kusam,  forest  tree  {Sehleichera  trijuga), 

see  Botany  and  Forests. 
Ku^^hdlgarh,  Rao  of,  holds  from  Ratlam, 

301. 

Kutb-ud-dTn,  enters  Central  India,  2a; 
takes  Kalinjar  and  Gwalior,  30^  168, 
169;  defeats  Paramardi  Deva,  i_m. 

Kutki,  a  millet  {Panicum  miliare),  3Qt 

Ml  45»  46. 
Kuthara,  see  Nichna. 
Kulri  river,  385. 
Kulwar  (^Kamanialpur),  140. 
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L. 

Labour,  scarcity  of,  47 ;  effect  of  famines 

on  supply  of,  6i. 
Labourer,  stc  Coliivator. 
Lac,  a  source  of  revenue,  51. 
Lacbhman  Daowa,  375,  3767  378. 
Lachhroan  Singh  (Jign>)»  396. 
Lachhman  Singh  (Naigawan  Rebai),  400. 
Lachhman  Singh,  Raja  (Sailana),  309. 
Lachmi  Bai  (Rani  of  Jbansi),  joins  lantia 

Topi,  26J  attacks  Gwalior,  26,  139 ; 

is  killed,  aiL 
Lacquer- work,  145,  184,  185. 
Ladhaura,  lake  at,  347. 
Lad  una,  309, 
Lahar,  154. 

I^ke,  Lord,  campaign  of,  aof. 
Lakes,  a.     a^i  262,  263^  36^  347. 
Lakhangaon,  Thakurs  of,  381, 
Lakshman  Hagh,  418, 
Lakshman  Gate  i^Gwalior),  170. 
Lakshmanji,  see  Ramchandra  Temple. 
Lakundar  river,  9^,  156,  184.  185. 
Lai  Duniyapati  Singh  (KothI),  439. 
\A\  KothI,  265. 

Lai  SarabjU  Singh  (Raigaon),  439. 
Lai  Sheoraj  Singh  (Nagod),  433. 
Lai  Singh,  193. 
Lai  gar  h,  390. 

Lalitpur,  station  for  Tlkamgarh,  355. 
Lalpahar,  archaeological  site,  434. 
Lamctas,  rocks  of,   lOj  n^,  303,  317, 
319- 

Lamghan,  battle  of,  19. 

Land  revenue,  in  Central  India,  49,  65-68, 

79.    See  also  separate  State  articl^^ 
Languages,  in  Central  India,  3^1  M: 

also  separate  State  articles. 
Langur,  monkey  {Semnopithecus  enlellus), 

L2. 

Lansdowne  Hospital  (Bhopal),  74,  356, 
258  365,  iM. 

I^iai  Dulhaiya  (Naigawan  Rebai),  400. 

Lashkar  (capital  of  Gwalior  State)* 
172-174  ;  166, 168;  plague  at,  ^  trade 
of»  54 ;  foundation  of,  172  ;  appearance 
in  early  days,  173 ;  Mutiny  at,  173 ; 
Sindhia  driven  from,  173 ;  reinstated, 
173 ;  buildings  in,  173 ;  population  of, 
174;  administration  of,  1 74. 

Lashkar  Brigade,  141,  175. 

I -at  Masjid,  335. 

Laterite,  LLi  See  also  Geology. 

Lauri pargana^  388. 

Lavana,  see  Nun  river. 

l^iwani  fargana,  200,  223,  317. 

Lead,        See  also  Geology. 

Leases,  in  Central  India,  60^  67^  See  also 
separate  State  articles. 

Leather  workers  and  dealers,  39. 

1-egislation  and  justice,  in  the  Agency,  6^; 
on  railways  and  in  special  areas, 


See  also  Political  Charges  a$td  separate 

State  articles. 
Lendya,  forest  tree  {Lagersiroemia parvi- 

ftord)y  see  Botany  and  Forests. 
Lepers,  in  Central  India,  ^ ;  asylum  for,  74, 

258. 

Leopards,  12^        243,  jiS^  40^. 
Limestone,  Chambal,  8^  1 31 ;  N.igod,  8^ 
82;  Nlmach,  5i»  £ii  144  5  Satna,  5^ 
;  import  \  corallmep 

Lmseed,  44»  45.  47- 
Lions,  LL. 

Liquor,  cotintry,  su  Excise  and  Customs ; 

European,  256 ;  shops  for  sale  of,  6<^ 

See  also  State  articles. 
Literature  in  Central  India,  34,  35. 
Loans,  for  railway  construction,  55,  56, 

130 ;  for  famine,  61. 
Local  and  Municipal,  70.   See  also  State 

articles  on  Bhopal,  Gwalior,  Indore, 

and  Ratlam. 
Local  Corps  in  Central  India  de-localized, 

70;  payments  towards,  6^  See 

also  Bhopal  Battalion,  Central  India 

Horse,  and  Malwa  Bhil  Corps. 
Locusts,  rj,  47. 

Longitude,  iTmdu  meridian  of,  18^' 
LodhTs,  in  Central  India,  31,  36, 169,  349, 
406. 

Lodi,  Khan  Jahan,  see  Khan  Jahan  Lodi. 

Lohangi  rock,  161. 

Lohargaon,  397. 

Lohargarh  pargana,  364. 

Lokendra  Singh  (Beri),  398. 

Lokendra  Singh  (Gohad),  169, 1 70. 

Lokpal  Singh  (Panna),  368. 

Loqnat,  fruit  {Eriobotrys japonica),  46. 

Lotra  river,  370. 

Low-lying  tract,  2;  insanity  in,  ^ ;  mar- 
riage in,  ^ ;  incidence  of  land  revcnae 

in,  68^ 
Lucan,  235. 
Lngasi,  396. 

M. 

Machinery,  a  chief  import,  54. 
Macpherson,  Major  ChartersTRcsident  at 

Gwalior  during  Mutiny,  25 ;  by  his 

advice  attaches  Sindhia  to  British,  2^ 
Madan  Singh,  Gujar,  356,  362  ;  receives 

title  of  Rajdhar,  357,  1^ ;  is  granted 

a  Jagfr,  362. 
Madan  Varmma,  Chandel,  110;  vigorous 

rule  of,  llG. 
Madar,  see  Ak, 
Maddock,  Mr.,  270. 
Madhav  College,  150,  191. 
Midhava  Rao,  Sir  T..  313.  317. 
Madhava  Rao  Sindhia,  139-140;  socceeds, 
;  character  of,  159 1  goes  to  China, 

139 ;  gives  hospital  ship,  139 ;  titles 

and  honours  borne  by,  140;  encourages 

education,  152. 
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Madho  Rao  L  Peshwa,  135. 
Madho  Rao  II,  Pe»hwa,  136.  137,  383. 
Madho  Rao  Orekar,  319. 
Madho  Singh  (Ajaigarh),  376. 
Madho  Singh  (Panna),  3687 
Madho  Singh  (Paron),  195. 
Madho  Singh  (of  Jaipur),  219,  332. 
Madhoganj,  1 57. 

Madhoparh,  archaeological  site,  407. 
Madhukar,  Raja  (Orchha),  165,  343,  355, 
366. 

Madhumati,  see  Mahuar  river. 

Madhya  Desa  (•  the  Middle  Region '),  i,  86. 

Magh  (Hindu  month  corresponding  to 
January- Febnury),  revenue  collections 
in,  67. 

Mahabalipnr,  171. 

Mahabalistan  (Bhilsa),  162. 

Mahabharata,  on  early  inhabitants, 

Mahadji  Sindhia,  22^  23^  128,  134,  135, 
136, 165,  i^Oj  191^  103^  204^  23^trong 
rule  of,  23 ;  makes  Treaty  of  Salbai,  23 ; 
sncccetls,  135  ;  increases  his  power,  135 ; 
Resident  appointed  for,  ;  De  Boigne 
joins,  135 ;  military  supremacy,  136 ; 
reinstates  Shah  Alam,  136 ;  receives 
title  from  emperor,  136 ;  rescues  Shah 
Alam,  ;  invests  P«hwa,  136;  death 
and  character  of,  136;  seizes  Gohad, 
1 65  ;  harasses  Khichis,  192. 

MaHikal,  temple  destroyed  by  Altamsh, 
20^  12^  183,  190. 

Mahakalban,  189,  2,^3. 

Mahals  under  Mughals,  Ajaigarh,  379 ; 
Ashta,  ;  Berasia,  261 ;  Bhilsa,  155, 
163  ;  Chanderl,  2S6  ;  Choli-Mahesh- 
war,  230;  Dhar,  325;  Kachrod,  177; 
Khargon,  229 ;  Mandasor,  170  ;  Mu- 
hammadpur  (Mehidpur),  23^;  Naugaon 
(Tarana),  a^jj;  Ratlam,  302;  Satwas, 
236  ;  Sironj,  286  ;  Sunel,  236. 

Mahanadi  river,  92,  99. 

Mahapura,  399. 

Maharajganj  pargana,  364. 

Maharajpur,  battle  of,  177-178;  25,  139, 
i6g. 

Maharajwira,  172. 

Alahate,  farmers  of  land  revenue,  66.  See 

also  State  articles. 
Mahatgawan,  3S3. 
Mahatpur,  see  Mehidpur. 
Mahavanso,  268. 

Mahavira  (Jain  teacher),  use  of  Eastern 

Hindi  by,  34. 
Mahdi  Hasan  Khan  (BaonT),  383. 
Mahcndra,  title  of  Orchha  chief,  350 ;  of 

Panna  chief,  368. 
Mahendra  school  (Orchha),  353. 
Mahendra  Singh  (Paron),  195. 
Mahendrinagar,  ^31. 
Mahesh  Das  Ratnor,  309. 
Mahcsri  Banias,  36. 

Maheshwar,  229-231;  aaa;  ghats  at,  30, 


230;  muslin  industry  of,  g^i  231  j 
stage  on  old  route,  ^  123,  222,  230; 
ferry,  58 ;  held  by  Haihayas,  107,  222, 
330 ;  falls  to  Malwa  Sultans,  222  ;  early 
history  of,  230;  held  by  Paramaras,  230 ; 
falls  to  Mughals,  230;  to  Holkar,  203 ; 
230;  plundered  by  Jaswant  Rao,  205, 
a30- 

Maheshwar  pargana,  223. 
Mahgawan,  154. 

Mahi  river,  loo-ioa  ;  3^  184^  309,  317, 

Mahidawa  land,  331. 

Mahidpur,  see  Mehidpur. 

Mahi]  pur,  old  remains  at,  247. 

Mahipala,  Kachwaha,  171. 

Mahipat  Singh  (Ajaigarh),  376. 

Mahipat  Singh  (Sohawal),  429. 

Mahishas,  230. 

Mahishmati,  see  Maheshwar. 

MahlvasI,  see  Alehwast. 

Mahma  Rai,  Dlwan  (Berl),  307. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  takes  Kanauj  and 
Gwalior,  15^  169 ;  takes  Seora  (Sc- 
ondha),  36T7 

Mahmud  1  (Ghorl),  of  Malwa,  raises 
Malwa  to  great  power,  12^;  advances 
on  Delhi,  125 ;  defeated^ by  Bahlol 
LodT,  125;  attacks  Rana  Kumbha,  i_2^ ; 
raises  Tower  of  Victory,  125;  gets 
Chanderl,  164. 

Mahmud  Ghorl  (emperor),  169. 

MahmOd  Khilji  1  (Malwa),  125 ;  intro- 
duces Adansonia,  322  ;  tomb  of,  329 ; 
tower  of,  ^2^ ;  inscription  of,  at  Bhilsa, 
1^ 

MahmQd  KhiljT  II  (Malwa),  succeeds,  126; 
employs  Rajputs,  126;  assisted  by 
Gujarat  Sultan,  ;  taken  prisoner  by 
Rana Sanga,  126;  loses  Sarangpur,  296; 
defeated  and  executed,  Ll^ 

Mahoba,  19,  374. 

Mahoba-Cmindia  road,  388. 

Mahonl,  348. 

Mahtab  Singh,  276. 

Mahu  lake,  mo. 

Atahud  tree  {Bassia  latifolia),  flowers 
eaten,  3^;  cultivated,  46;  a  source  of 
revenue,  51,  144  ;  liquor  distilled  from, 
69.  See  also  State  articles  under  Botany, 
Forests,  and  Excise. 

Mahuar  river,  95i  96,  154. 

Mahum  Singh  (Bihat),  397. 

Maihar  State,  425-427 ;  situation  and 
area.  425;  boundaries,  ^25 ;  rivers, 426  ; 
history,  426 ;  population,  426;  town 
and  villages,  427  ;  soil  and  cultivation, 
427 ;  iron>smelting,  427;  administra- 
tion, 427 ;  revenues,  ^27 ;  coinage,  ^27 ; 
schools  and  dispensanes,  427. 

Maihar  town,  422 ;  86^  98. 

Maikala  hills,  3^  91-92798,  404,  416. 

Moina  Bai,  320. 
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Mais,  ste  Mahl. 

Maize,  area  sown  with,  in  Central  India, 43, 
44  ;  eaten  as  food -grain  and  fodder,  45 ; 
irrigated  in  spring,  ^ ;  seed  per  acre, 
and  yield,  41^,  42  S  mixed  sowings, 
standara  oi  wages  in  kind,  4^; 
price  affected  by  famine,  61, 

Mnjbgawan,  archaeological  site,  434, 

Majholi,  archaeological  site,  407. 

Makla,  a 09. 

Makron  pargana,  Z2Q^ 

Maksi,  temple  and  railway  station,  395. 

Mak Sudan  Prasad,  433. 

Maksudangarh  State,  aSi-aSa  ;  area  and 
situation,  a8i;  history,  2&1 ;  population, 
2&2 ;  cultivated  area,       ;  revenue,  aHa. 

Maksudangarh  (chief  town),  2&3L. 

Mala  Devi  (temple),  176. 

MdlcUi  Madhava,  play  of,  95. 

Malavadesa,  Lli. 

Malavas,  habitat  of,  LZi  ;  era  of,  133 ; 

in  Malwa,       18^  13a.  » 
Malavikagnimitra,  play,  16. 
Malcolm,  Sir  J.,  1^  34, 126^  a^  s^i, 

73.  276,  303.  202.  2591  3' 3,  330,  334- 
Maldeo  Singh,  Raja,  158. 
Male  Rao  Holkar,  304. 
Males,  number  of,  in  Central  India, 

ratio  to  females,  33.    Su  also  State 

articles  under  Population. 
Malet,  Mr.,  on  famine  of  1783-4,  146. 
Malhar  Rao  (Dewas),  394. 
Malhar  Rao  Holkar  (not  chief),  204, 

305. 

'  Malhar  Rao  Holkar  I^  134,  303,  304.  307, 

226,  218,  a?^  226,  2^  3^  233,  337. 
330;  bom,  203  ;  enters  service  of  Bande, 
303  ;  rises  in  position,  303^;  is  allowed 
to  carry  Bande  banner,  203 ;  enters 
service  of  Peshwa  and  acquires  land, 
303 ;  obtains  Maheshwar,  2^ ;  is  pre- 
sent at  Pantpat,  aoij;  proceeds  to 
establish  bis  position,  304 ;  character 
of,  204_;  army  of,  2l6;  cenotaph  at 
Alampur,  iifi ;  wife  of,  326. 

Malhar  Rao  Holkar  II,  179,  206,  ao7, 
a  16,  333,  a 88,  398;  succeeds,  300 ; 
tninonty,  3od;  fights  British,  is^  \  de- 
feated at  Mchidpur,  ao6 :  signs  Treaty 
of  Mandator,  3^;  bad  administration 
of,  302  ;  army  of,  in  1817,  ai6. 

Malhargarh  tahstl,  398,  399. 

Malhargarh,  Thakurs  of,  298. 

Malhamagar,  see  Alampur. 

Malik  Kalur.  335. 

Malik  Mughis,  mosque  of,  339. 

Mails,  caste  of,  36. 

Malkhan  Singh  (Charkhari),  372. 

Mallet,  Mr.,  on  geology,  ^ 

Mallow-tinted  cottons  exported  from 
Ujjain,  £^ 

Mallu  Khan,  396,  338. 

Malwa,  tract  of,  121-127  ;  plateau  of,  i; 


1^  ;  soil  of,  1 1 ,  41^  43^  laa  ;  climate, 
;  history  of,  133-1  ^7  ;  16, 18,  ao^  LLi 
31i  33i  34i  a;  ;  plague  in,  ^a  ;  insanity 
in,  ^  ;  agc^  marriage  in,  ^ ;  dialects 
of,  3^ ;  people  of,  36-40  ;  houses,  40 ; 
agricultural  conditions  in,  4_i  ;  agricul- 
tural operations  in,  43-46 ;  cattle  of, 
47,  U4.  21 1  ;  wages  in,  43^  arU  and 
manufactures  of,  53;  trade  and  com- 
merce of,  54 ;  communications  in,  57, 
1 26  :  famine  rare  in,  gjj^  137 ;  opium 
arrangements  in,  6^ ;  land  revenue  in, 
68 ;  Subah  of,  lai,  136 ;  imjiortaat 
governors  of,  LilL 

M^wa  Agency,  3 88 -290;  situation  and 
area,  ;  boundaries,  aJiS ;  })opulation, 
2S8;  towns  and  villages,  2M;  history 
of  creation,  iSS ;  Panth-Piploda  hold- 
ing, 389;  communications,  3^ ;  powers 
of  Political  Agent,  38^ ;  table  of  Slates 
and  estates,  a^;  former  head-quarters 
of|  »57 ;  present  bead -quarters  (Ni- 
roach),  i8a. 

Malwa  Bhil  Corps,  184 ;  70,  3^3^  336, 

2i»i  340. 

Malwa  print,  administrative  division, 
lai,  146. 

AlSlwd  Hubah  (onder  Mughals),  xar,  126, 
L£5,  Ulx  llli  19b  ii^  320i  ry^  a^o, 
IM^  aili  35?^  367,  3^2^  386,  336,  30£i 

313.  nil  ai9i  33^1  334- 

Malwa  Sultans,  135-136;  Dilawar  Khan 
becomes  independent,  135 ;  Hoshang 
Shah  makes  Mandu  capital,  12^  ;  tomb 
of,  135  ;  Ghazni  Khan  murdered,  1 35  ; 
MahmQd  Khilji  succeeds,  i3i  ;  Malwa 
reaches  zenith  of  power,  I3£  ;  Mahmud 
advances  on  Delhi,  135 ;  dcfcateti  by 
Bahlol  Lodi,  135;;  attacks  Rana  Kum- 
bha, I  25  ;  raises  Tower  of  Victory,  115  ; 
Ghiyas-ud-din  succeeds,  135 ;  makes 
over  role  to  his  son,  135  ;  Nasir-od- 
dln's  cruelty,  126;  Jahanglr  desecrates 
his  tomb,  ia6;  Mahmud  II  succeeds. 
126 :  employs  Rajputs,  1  afi ;  is  assi<>ted 
by  Sultan  of  Gujarat,  126;  is  dcfeatc<l 
by  Rana  Sanga,  1 26 ;  taken  prisoner 
by  Bahadur  Shah  and  executed,  136 : 
his  kingdom  annexed,  lafL 

Malwi  (dialect),  patois  of,  ^i!  a^re^ 
use  and  dialects,  34. 

Mama  Sahib,  minister  at  Gwalior,  138 ; 
regent,  i^;  constitntes  first  regular 
court,  147. 

Mamullah  (Bhopal),  directs  councils  of 
Sute,  34^ ;  her  character,  343. 

Man  Singh(Bhadaura),  197. 

Man  Singh  (Dhurwai),  394. 

Man  Singh  (Gond),  176. 

Man  Singh  (of  Jaipur),  343. 

Man  Singh  (Orchha),  3«;o. 

Man  Singh  (Paron),  195. 

Man  Singh  (Railam),  303. 
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Man  Singh,  Tonwaxa  (Gwalior),  169 ; 

palace  of,  2^  170. 
Man  a  Patcl,  232. 
Manasa,  2^;  a  19. 

Manasa-Raxnpura-Jhalrapatan  road,  2T9. 

Mandasor,  178-179  ;  Mihirakula  defeated 
at,  18,  134;  Tara  Bai  plunders,  22_i 
taken  by  Sir  LL  Rose,  26;  inscriptions 
at,  18^  37  ;  plague  at,  ;  al  dye  used 
at.  £i  Mi  M5  ;  a  centre,  54J 

railway  station  for  Siiamau,  562  308 ; 
Treaty  oC  179,  3o6,  334,  a88.  298 ; 
opiam  of,  145. 

Mandasor        156,  178. 

Mandasor-SitamaD  road,  308. 

Maudla,  wrongly  idcniified  with  Mabesh* 
war,  3.^0. 

Mandlcshwar,  3^ ;  58,  185,  2fiS ;  police 
district  of,  217  ;  former  head-quuitcrs 
of  Nimar,  333,  332. 

Mandleshwar  part^na,  223. 

Mandogarh,  ice  Nlandu. 

Maiidn.  32  7-3 3Q ;  3 » 5.  3  'o.  3  ^  5  :  situation, 
327  ;  taken  by  Ain» ol-na u Ik . 7 ;  falls  to 
Klilwa  ijullans,  327  ;  to  Mugnals,  328  ; 
to  Malln  Khan,  328;  loSherShah,  328; 
to  Baz  Bahadur,  and  RupmatI  of,  328  ; 
falls  to  Akbar,  328  ;  description  of  fort 
and  building,  328-329;  taken  by  Ala- 
ud-dln,  aa;  a  separate  province,  20. 
125. 

Mandu  sarkdr^  22^  250,  ^2^  ^28,  342. 

Mantjaltjarh  fort,  37.^. 

MangalTsa  of  Badami,  107. 

Manganese,  52,  331. 

Mangawan-ATTahabad  road,  402,  4II. 

Mangawan-Mirzapnr  rcmd,  402. 

Mango,  46.  Ste  also  Botany  and  Forests. 

Manik  RaT,  193. 

Manikpur,  railway  junction,  56. 

Manley,  Mr.,  370. 

ManotiJdri,  collection  of  revenue  by,  67. 

See  also  State  articles. 
Manpnr,  British  pargana  of,  342 ;  315, 

3»7. 

Mansarowar,  lake,  176. 

Manual  labour,  numbers  engaged  in,  ^ 

Manufactures,  see  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Mantire,  use  of,  46. 

Manya  Devi,  Chandel  goddess,  387. 

Manyagarh,  archaeological  site,  387. 

Mar  Kkdli  mailt),  soil,  42^  loS,  109,  122. 
See  also  State  articles  uttder  Soils. 

Mara,  Gupta  remains  at,  28^  408. 

Marathas,  enter  Malwa,  22^  126,  319 ; 
collect  (AauJA,  22j  power  broken  at 
Panipat,  22j  Ponwar  section  of, 

number  of.  in  Central  India,  32; 
Dasahra  observed  by,  4^  ;  surnames 
only  used  by,  £i ;  send  tdzi'as,  41^  S^e 
also  State  articles,  especially  Dewas, 
Dhar,  Gwalior,  Indore. 

Marble  Rocks,  ixu. 


Mardanpor  tahstl,  260. 

Marpha,  cave,  405. 

Marriage,  not  simultaneous  with  cohabita- 
tion, ratio  of  wives  to  husbands, 
32  ;  age  of,  ^ ;  lavish  expenditure  on, 
50. 

Martand  Rao  Holkar,  206,  207. 
Martin,  Mr.  W.  C,  63. 
Martindell,  Colonel,  376,  378,  43a 
Marwari  language,  ^  ;  traders,  36,  55. 
Mastura,  154. 

Masur^  a  lentil  (Ermtm  Lens),  44, 
Motor,  see  Batla. 

Material  conditions  in  Central  India,  ^ 

Mathwar,  316. 

Mau,  see  Mhow. 

Mau  ^Chhatarpur),  387,  422. 

Mau,  lake,  102. 
Mau-Kanipur  station,  395. 
Mauganj  taksil,  414  ;  412. 

Mauganj  village,  417. 
Mauryas,  in  Central  India,  16^  123. 
Mayo  College,  ^  276,  25^  33^  36S. 
Meade,  Sir  R.,  6^ 

Meals,  of  people  in  Central  India.  39. 

Means  of  communication,  in  CentraF^dia, 
55  59;  railways,  5^  roads,  57-58  ; 
conveyances,  ferries,^;  post  offices, 
58;  telegraphs,  59;  telephones,  53. 
See  also  State  articles. 

Medical  institutions,  7;^  earliest  opened, 
74;  school,  \  statiatics  of,  So.  See 
also  State  articles. 

Mediaeval  (or  Jain)  buildings,  281  140. 

Mediate,  language  group, 

Mediatized  States,  nature  of,  62.  See  also 
Baroda,  Bhadaura,  Garha,  Khilchipur, 
Korwai,  Muhammadgarh,  Narsingh* 
garh,  Patharl,  Fiplod.i,  Raghugarh, 
Kajgarh,Rntlam,  Sailana,  Sitamau,tf«</ 
Tables  in  Agency  articles  anil  guaran- 
teed estates. 

Medni  Rai,  126,  164. 

Mcdni  Singh  (Jaso),  43a. 

Meghnagar  railway  station,  302,  331, 
333. 

Mehidpur,  232-234 ;  200;  battle  of,  233. 
298  ;  Vigh  Kajais  of,  2^  233. 

Mehidpur  Contingent,  234,  289 ;  com- 
pensatory payment  regarding,  208 ; 
detachment  at  Garot,  226;  mutinies, 
157- 

Mehidpur  ttla,  219-220 ;  aoi.  209,  211. 

214,  232 ;  police  district  of,  2 1 7. 
Mchidpor-Patparsi  road,  220. 
Mehwdsi,  loi^ 
Mciselbeck,  Colonel.  378. 
Mekala,  see  Maikala  Hills. 
Mekhala  tribe,  ^2. 
Mcnda,  lake,  Lox. 
Mendha,  mission  school  at,  340. 
Mendicants,  number  of,  in  Central  India, 

39- 
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Merchants,  in  Central  India,  m 

Metals,  workers  in,  in  Centrallndia,  3q; 

metal-work,        traders  in,  557.  See 

also  Geology  and  Minerals. 
Methi,  vegetable  {JTrigonella  Foenum 

graecum),  j^6. 
Mewar  Residency,  2flQ. 
Mewatis,  ILO. 

Mhow,  cantonment,  234-335;  a 00,  309, 
331  ;  plague  at,         Mutiny  at,  36, 

234  ;  mission  at,  -58  ;  trade  at,  54,  a  1 3  ; 

conveyances  at,        military  command 

of,  3^1 
Mhow  division,  see  Army. 
Mhow parganUf  3ii. 
Mhow-Nimach  road,  58^  313,  231,  289, 

299,  .^04. 317.  nil 

Mica,  144,  404.  See  also  Geology  and 
Minerals. 

Middle-class  clerk,  material  condition  of, 
49. 

Midland  section  of  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula Railway,  see  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula Railway. 
Mif^ration,  effect  of,  in  Central  India,  ^ 
Mihirakula,  defeated,  18^  179 ;  seizes 
Malwa,  134 ;  inscription  of,  >  harsh 
rule,  134  ;  defeat  of,  124 ;  at  Gwalior, 
168. 

MUurban  Singh,  Diwan  (Banka-Pahari), 
396. 

Mileage,  of  railways  in  Central  India,  56 ; 
of  metalled  roads.  Government  and 
State,  £8.    Ste  also  State  articles. 

Military  stations,  it;?,  166.  271. 

Millets,  ^  See  also  Jowarl  Bdjra,  KS- 
kun,  A'ulki,  and  .Sdtmin,  Sec. 

Mills,  sugar-cane,  47^  weaving,  £i  212, 
12&  ;  spinning^,       ;  flour,  352. 

Minerals,  in  Central  India,  ^  See  also 
State  articles. 

MirkabSd,  Moghia  settlement,  71^  180. 

Mtrzai  Khcl  vclan)  of  liarakrais,  242,  284. 

Mirzapur,  252  ;  stone  of,  53. 

Miscellaneous  revenue,  (S.  See  also 
separ^ttc  State  articles  under  Miscel- 
laneous Revenoe. 

Missions,  in  Central  India,  statistics 
of,  38 ;  Canadian  Presbyterian,  ^8^  14a, 
183,  191,  210;  Roman  Catholic,  331, 
;  "tj^aker,  23^,  340. 

Mixed  sowings,  4^  46.  See  also  State 
articles. 

Moghia,  criminal  tribe,  settlements  of,  71, 

180 ;  numbers  settled,  71^  72. 
Mohan,  337. 

Mohan  Singh  (Barannda),  421. 
Mohan  Singh  (RajKarh).  273,  275. 
Mohan  Singh  1  (Barwiiii),  334. 
Mohan  Singh  II  (Barwatii),  334. 
Money-changers,  in  Central  iDdia,  3Q. 
Monson,  Colonel,  defeated  by  Holkar, 
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Afophis,  see  MahT. 
Moradabad,  253. 

Morar,  179 ;  Contingent  at,  mutinies,  25, 

iSq;  exchanged  for  Jhansi,  139. 
Morar  river,  179. 
Mordh.ij,  Raja,  158. 
Morena,  54. 
Mori,  309. 

Moriality,  in  famines,  61 ;  in  plague,  ^i. 

Mosques,  important,  earliest  in  Central 
India,  2^  220;  Taj-ul-Masajid  (Bho- 
pal),  2^  5^  Vjjaya  Mandir,  iln  ; 
Jama  Masjid,  Gwalior,  167 ;  of  Khan- 
dola  Khan,  162 ;  of  Muhammad  Tugh- 
lak  II,  187;  Zanjirl,  ifii ;  Jama  Mas- 
jid at  Mandu,  339. 

Moth,  subsidiary  crop  {^Pkaseolus  a^oniti- 
folia) 

Moth,  railway  station  for  Samthar,  364, 
363- 

Motor  cars,  use  in  Central  India,  f8. 
^/7^»a^Aa/r<i, sowings  commence  under, 
43- 

Mrignaina,  169,  171. 
Mita/i,  revenue- free  land  grants, 
Mughal  Khcri,  Moghia  settlement,  7^: 
Mughal  Sarai.  stage  on  old  route, 
Mughals  in  Central  India,  31^  li.  See  a/so 

Akbar,  Aurangzeb,  Babar,  Hama}'un, 

Jahangir,  Shah  J.ihan. 
Muhammad  Ayaz  Khan,  297. 
Muhammad  bin  Tughlak,  30,  s^,  187; 

famine  in  Malwa  in  time  of,  60.  325. 
Muhammad  Diler  Khan,  27S,  2S3. 
Muhammad  Ghaus,  167;  tomb  of,  2^ 

162, 

Muhammad  Ghazni  Khan  (MSlwi),  125. 
Muhammad  Hasan  Khan  (Baool), 

Muhammad  Husain  Khan  (Baonl),  383. 
Muhammad  I^ail  Khan,  3«jS. 
Muhammad    Khan    Baugash,  attacks 

Chhatarsal,  33^  in,  366. 
Muhammad  Khan  (Bhopal\  243. 
Muhammad    Khan  (Sluhammadgaih% 

a8a. 

Muhammad  Naslr>nllah-Khan  (Bhopal^, 
346. 

Muhammad  Shah,  emperor,  33^  366. 

Muhammad  Yakub  Ali  Khan,  279. 

Muhammadans,  in  Central  India,  19-22  ; 
employment  of,  by  Rajputs,  2J. ;  archi- 
tecture of,  29.  140 ;  age  of  mamagc 
among,  j^;  number  of,  in  Central  hidia. 
^ ;  sects  of,  ^ ;  disposal  of  dead 
by,  40 ;  Muharraro,  41 ;  nomenclature 
among,  42  J  education,  73 ;  in  Milwi, 
2£.   See  also  State  articln. 

Muhammadgarli  State,  iS^u 

Muhanimadg;uh-lias.oda, see  Ba&oda  State. 

Mubammadpur,  see  Mehidpar. 

Muhnmmadpnr  mahal,  233. 

Muharram,  sec  Festivals. 

Muizz-ud-din,  193. 
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Mnkandwara  pass,  victory  of  Ilolkar  at, 

305,  146 ;  range,  121. 
Mokta  liai,  337. 

Mulcund  Singh,  Diwan  (Uijna),  3Q5. 
Mokut  Rao,  see  Jankoji  Rao  Sindbia  II. 
Mules,  breeding  of,  48. 
Multhan  estate,  316. 

Mfing,  poise  ( Phaseolus  Mungo^y  ^  45. 
Manga  Shab,  iJSo. 
Mnngaoli.  i&l 
Mangavali,  ut  Mungaoli. 
Mungir  copper-plate,  3S5. 
Mungoose,  L2^ 

Mungphali,  oilseed  {Arcuhis  hyJ>ogea), 
45- 

Municipalities,  jo^  159,  163,  174,  178, 

181.  191,  ai6.  334,  336,  338,  339, 334, 

337,  36^  3^  35^ 
ManTr  Muhammad  (Bhopal),  succeeds, 

34^ ;  abdicates,  345. 
Man]a  Vakpati  Paramara,  of  Dhar,  334. 
Murad,  prince,  36^  303. 
Murar,  see  Morar. 
Marat  Singh  (Jaso'',  430 
Muri,  vegetable  {fotmadum  vulgare), 

46, 

Murld  Muhammad  (Bhopal\  becomes 
minister,  34^;  is  taken  hostage  by 
Maratbas,  344;  dies,  344;  founder  of 
Pathatl  fnmily,  384. 

Muniudos  (tribe)  in  AUahibad  inscription, 

MusaBr  Makrani,  338,  340 

Museum  at  Calcutta,  temams  of  Bharbnt 

stiipa  at,  ^33. 
Music  and  dancing,  number  engaged  in, 
»  39- 

Musical  school  of  Gwalior,  167,  169. 
Muslins,  manufacture  of,         decay  of 

industry.  5^:  exported  from  Ujjain,  ; 
of  Chandcri,  165;  of  Maheshwar, 
311,  331;  ofSarangpur,  396. 

Mustdjir,  a  farmer  of  revenues,  355. 

Mutiny,  outbreak  of,  35  ;  at  Morkr,  35, 
1 80 ;  at  Nlmach,  137,  183;  at 
Mhow,  36^  T27  ;  at  Nowgong,  36,  393  ; 
at  Nagod,  16;  suppressed,  1^;  SirH. 
Rose's  campaign,  36j  at  Agar,  137, 
157  ;  at  Mehidpur,  137^  334 ;  at  Sehorc, 
137  ;  at  ludore.  137,  307,  33?,  339 ; 
loyalty  of  Sindbia  m,  1 39 ;  Chandcri 
taken,  ;  at  Sardarpnr,  184 ;  at  SiprI, 
iM;  at  Dhar,  336» 

Muzaffar  Shah  of  Gujarat,  assists  Mahmud 
of  Malwa,  12^ 

N. 

Nachna,  archaeological  site,  38,  377. 

Nadigaon,  344,  361. 
Nadir  Shah,  366. 

Nagas,  of  Narwar,  13^  163,  l_Sj  ;  coins  of, 
181- 

Nagda  (Dcwas),  391. 


Nagda-Muttra  railway,  56^  145,  313,  318. 
330.  336,  39a. 

Nagod  State,  433-435 ;  situation  and 
area,  433  ;  aspects  of,  423  ;  geology, 
433  ;  history,  433 ;  archaeology,  433 ; 
population,  434 ;  town  and  villages, 
434 ;  cultivated  area,  434 ;  communi- 
cations, 434  ;  administration.  434 ;  land 
revenue,  435  ;  schools  and  hospitals, 
435;  Barhut  stuf>a,  1 6,  37,  433 ;  Gupta 
and  other  remains  in,  387433. 

Nagod  village,   435 ;    Mutiny  at,  38. 

Nagod-Parsmania  road,  434. 
Nagod- Unchahra  road,  434. 
Nagor,  134. 

Nagpur,  forces  of,  attack  Bhopal,  344. 

Nahargarh,  Nawab  of,  197. 
Nahargaih  pargana,  157,  306. 
Nat,  a  seed  drill, 
Naiakila,  see  Malcsodangarh. 
Naigaon  (Pakieo),  433. 
Naigawan  Rebai,  400. 
Naishadha,  i8r. 

A'akshairus,  solar  and  lunar  asterisms, 
dependence  of  agriculture  on,  43^  4^ 

Nala,  Raj^,  181. 

Nalkbcra,  156. 

Namados,  see  Narbada. 

Namll,  railway  station  for  Sailana,  56, 
311.  31a. 

Namli-Sailana  road,  303. 

Nana  Famavis,  137.  304. 

Nana  sAdAi,  rupee,  364. 

Nandwai  pargana^  300,  319. 

Naiulwai,  see  Nandwai. 

Nanika  (Nannuka),  Chandel,  109. 

Nanpur pargana,  339. 

Napoleon  III,  370. 

Nara  Sinha  Gupta  Baladitya,  defeats 

Mihirakula,  18^  134. 
Narayan  Rao  Peshwa,  304. 

Narayangarb  pargana^  319. 
Narayanji,  303. 

Narbada  river,  103-105  ;  i,  a,  3>  '.S.  Sj;, 
86,  89,  90-93,  130,  301,  313,  aaOf  ^lli 
339,  330^  ij^  340^  359,3^317, 
416 ;  ferries,  58 ;  source  of,  lOJ  ;  course, 
I03  ;  tributaries,  103;  sacred  nature  of, 
104 ;  bridges  on,  313. 

Narbada  valley,  i.  3.  gt  H.  16.  iH,  86, 
89,  ri6,  n^,  3^  360.  31^  3'7t 
333,  416 ;  Kalachuri  occupation  of,  iJi ; 
propostd  railway  in,  56. 

Narhua,  see  Nachna. 

N armada,  see  Narbada. 

Narmadd  Khanda,  104. 

Narmdeo  Brahm.ms,  104. 

Naro,  4^5- 

Narod,  181. 

Narrow-gauge  railways  (metre  and  2  ft.\ 
56. 

Narwar  estate  (Gwalior),  see  Paron. 
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Narwar  estate  (Malwa),  290. 

Nanrar  town,  181-18.^ ;  2^  ;  early  history 
of,  ifii;  Naga  occapation  of,  la,  i6a, 
l&l ;  Kachwiha  occupation,  ;  seiied 
by  Altamsh,  ifia  ;  taJcen  by  Balbnn  for 
Nasir-ud-din,  ao»  iSa ;  falls  10  Ton  wars, 
ifil ;  taken  by  Lodls,  ar,  182  ;  falls  to 
Akbar,  i8a ;  restored  to  Kachwahas, 
1^2 ;  falls  to  Sindhia,  iSi ;  description 
of,  i8a,  183;  defeat  of  Madhukar Sah  at, 
34g;  elephants  at,  laj  stage  on  old 
route,  ^ 

Narwar  zi7a,  154 ;  soil  of,  14a  ;  cattle  of, 
144;  head-qnarters  of  (Sipri),  186. 

Narsinghgarh  State,  275-378 ;  area  and 
situation,  275;  boundaries,  275;  history, 
375 ;  population,  376;  town  and  vil- 
lages, 27*7  :  dialects,  277  ;  castes,  277  ; 
soils  and  cultivated  area,  £27  i  com- 
munications, 377 ;  administration,  277  ; 
chiefs  powers,  277  ;  revenue,  372 ; 
coinage,  277;  land  revenue,  277;  troops, 
377 ;  education,  378 ;  medical,  278  ; 
survey,  ;  Umats  of,  represent  Para- 
mams,  35. 

Narsiiighgarh  tahsU^  277. 

Narsin^hgarh  town,  378. 

Nasir-ud  daula  (Baoni),  383. 

Nasir-ud-din  (eroperor\  20^  164,  182, 

Nasir-ud-din  (Malwa),  125  ;  death  of,  126; 
Jahanglr  desecrates  tomb  of,  126. 

Nasiri  Khan,  tomb  of,  167. 

Native  Assistant  Agent,  6^ 

Native  Extra  Assistant  Agent,  ^4. 

Natural  divisions,  in  CcntrAl  India,  Ix'^^ 
30;  ratio  of  sexes  in,  ^a ;  age  of  mar- 
riage in,  3^  See  alto  State  articles. 

Nauchauki,  prison  at  Gwalior,  169. 

Nangama-Tarana,  see  Tarana. 

Naugaon,  see  Naigaon. 

Naugaon,  set  Nowgong  Cantonment. 

Naugaon  (Indore),  see  Tarana. 

Naug.ion  estate,  290. 

Naugaon  mahdl,  237. 

Naune  Sah  GQjar,  356,  362. 

Naushahr,  see  Aj  iigarh  Town. 

Navali,  iron  industry  at,  224. 

Navarre,  see  Bourbon. 

Nawab-Ba«ioda,  see  Basoda  State. 

Nawabganj  taksily  399. 

Nazar  Muhammad,  a  ruler  of  Bhopal,  244  ; 
ranrried  to  Kudsia  Begam,  345;  makes 
overtures  to  British,  a^  ;  makes  treaty 
with,  3^ ;  is  granted  certain  lands,  24^  ; 
accidental  death  of,  345 ;  improved 
finnnces  under,  255. 

Nazirabad  tahsU,  359. 

Nemawar,  aao-aai ;  103,  301,  309,  3ii, 
ai4 ;  situation  and  area,  a ao  ;  bonn- 
daries,  320 ;  soil,  310,  aao;  history  of, 
aao ;  falls  to  Akbar,  aao:  to  Sindhia, 
220;  toChnn  Pfndari,  2il  :  nssif^edto 
liriti&b,  zjLi  i  made  over  to  ilolkar, 


211;  population,  211;  parganas  in, 
aai;  revenue,  22t  ;  cattle  of,  an ; 
forests  of,  21 2 :  head  quarters  of,  at  Sat- 
was,  3^6;  old  temple  at,  5^ 

Nepal,  Pran  Nathis  in,  371. 

Newaj  rivCT,  156.  272.  275. 

Newal  Shah  'Gondj,  2 'Jo. 

Newal  Singh,  373. 

Newalganj  pargana,  374. 

Newspapers,  24.  '52.  258. 

Night-soil,  see  Manure. 

Nilgai,  blue  bull  (Boselaphus  trag»- 
camelus\  12. 

A7jm,  forest  tree  {Melia  Atadirackid),  st* 
Botany  and  Foresta. 

Nimach  cantonment,  183,  288  ;  Mutiny 
at,  362 183 ;  plague  at,  3a ;  missions  at, 
38,  183  ;  tkagi  and  dacoity  establish- 
ment, 

NTmach  aTstrict,  2M ;    geology  of,  8^ 

132. 

Nimach-Manasa  road,  319. 

Nimanpar  pargana^  333. 

Nimar  tract,  43^  4I1  46:  cattle  of,  47, 
48  ;  includedm  Malwa  Subah,  lai. 

Nimar  nVa,  222333  r  situation  and  area, 
333  ;  population,  333  ;  towns  and  vil- 
lages, 322  ;  soil,  210,  333  ;  elephants 
in,  223 ;  history  of,  222 ;  old  routes  iu, 
333  ;  old  remains  in,  223  :  prosperity 
in  Mughal  days,  22^  ;  Marathl  oppres- 
sion in,  323  ;  place<l  under  British.  23J ; 
made  over  to  Holkar,  333  ;  parganas 
in,  223  ;  revenue  of,  233  ;  head -quarters 
of  (Maheshwar),  229. 

Nimari  dialect,  34. 

NTmkhera  (estate),  316. 

Nirorol  (estate),  laj  (Table), 

Nira  river,  303. 

Nizam-ud-dm  Auliyfl.  336. 

Nijiam-ul-Mulk  (of  Hyderabad),  aa,  136, 
nil  3»9- 

Niz^mat,  district  in  Bhopal  State,  248. 

Nizamat-i-Janub,  259,  353 ;  Nizamat-i- 
Maghrib,  360,  353  ;  Nizimat-i-Mash- 
rik,  359,  353 ;  Ni^mat-i-Shimal,  358, 
a  53. 

Nolai,  see  Baraagar. 

Nomenclature,  in  Central  India,  41. 
Non-interference  policy  of  Comwallis  and 
effect,  3^ 

North-Westeni  Provinoest  Lieutenant-Go- 

vemor  oC  344. 
Northern  Gwalior,  administrative  division 

of,  146. 

Nowgong,  cantonment,  3^  :  mntiny  at, 
36,  39a  ;  missions  at,  ^ ;  Kanj.\r  settle- 
ment at,  1»  ;  thagi  j»nd  dacoity  estab- 
lishment at,  21;  District  jail  at,  73, 
393- 

Nowgong-Chhatarpur-Panna-Satna  road, 

346,  ^  359,  3%  370.  37^,  3^,  39 '1 
liii  liii  llii  115: 
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Nripat  Singh  (Panna),  loyalty  in  Mutiny* 

367  ;  encourages  education,  370. 
Nun  river,  2^  06. 
Nur  Jahan,  at  Mindu,  3a8. 
Nur  Muhammad  (Bhopal),  ifii. 
Nurabad,  153. 

O. 

Observatory  of  Jai  Singh,  189. 

Occupancy  rights,  not  ordinarily  recog- 
nized, 6^L  See  also  separate  State 
articles. 

Occupations,  in  Central  India,  ^  See  also 
separate  State  articles. 

Ochterlony,  Sir  David,  183. 

Oilman's  stores,  a  chief  import,  5^ ; 
traders  in,  55. 

Oilseeds,  in  Central  India,  4^  ^ ;  a  chief 
export,  ^ 

Ondchha,  see  Orchha. 

Onkar  Mandhata,  103,  104 ;  chief  of,  84. 

Onkamath,  30Q. 

Onyx,  exported  from  Ujjain,  ^ 

Opium,  manufacture  of,  ^  145  ;  early 
product  of  Malwa,  54. ;  a  chief  export, 
54  ;  revenue  from,  in  Central  India,  6^  ; 
revenue  from  Government  duty  on,  ; 
for  State  revenue  see  separate  ar  icics ; 
early  use  of,  in  Malwa.  ;  local  con- 
sumption of,  M ;  export  to  China  and 
elsewhere,  68^  69 ;  Government  control 
of  traffic  in,  68j"o2 ;  depots  for  pavment 
of  duty  on,  69, 178,  191,  339,  350.  300, 
333,  335  ;  statistics  of  export  to  China, 
69  ;  variations  in  price  of,  63 ;  State 
control  of  tmHic  in,  io\  statistics  of, 
79.  See  also  State  articles  under  Excise 
and  Opium. 

Opium  Agent  in  Malwa,  6^;  Deputy 
Agent,  6^. 

Oranges,  of  Chhabra,  ;  of  Bhanpura, 
334. 

Orchha  State,  346-354 ;  situation  and 
area,  346  ;  boundaries,  346  ;  old  capital 
of,  lak««  in,  i^SY  geology  of, 

348 ;  botany  and  fauna,  348 ;  climate, 
3 48 ;  history,  348-351  ;  descent  of 
family,  348 ;  Sonan  1  al  founds  State, 

348  ;  separate  endogamous  group  of 
Bundelas,  348 ;  Rudra  Pratap,  349 ; 
BhartI  Chand,  349 ;  Madhukar  Sah, 
349 ;  Mughals  appear  in  State,  349 ; 
Orchha  tiken,  349 ;  Ram  Sah  succeeds, 

349  ;  dissensions  arise,  349  ;  Bir  Singh 
I)eo  murders  Abul  K a z  1 ,  3ij,  346  ; 
Orchha  attacked,  346;  Bir  Singh  Deo 
succeeds,  346 ;  raises  status  of  chief- 
shin,  346 :  Jhujhar  Singh  succeeds, 
^46 ;  murders  Hardol,  350 ;  rebels  and 
is  killed,  350 ;  State  confiscated,  350 ; 
ra^-agcs  of  Chhatarsal,  350 ;  State  re- 
stored to  Pahar  Singh,  350  ;  Udol  Singh 
succeeds,  350;  Maralhas  overrun  State, 

C.I.  H 


350 ;  Vikramajit  succeeds,  3^ ;  makes 
treaty  with  British,  350 ;  abdicates, 
Pratap  Singh  (present  chief)  succeeds, 
35' ;  titles,  honours,  and  salute,  ; 
population,  ^  ;  density,  3^1  ;  towns 
and  villages,  ;  castes,  3^ ;  soil 
and  cultivation,  3^;  irrigation,  353  ; 
wages,  353  ;  forest,  3i>a  ;  trade,  35^; 
communications,  353;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 352;  adimnistration,  353; 
powers  of  chief,  353;  revenue,  353  ; 
land  revenue,  3^;  coinage,  354 ; 
troops,  3.'>4 ;  poUa,  354;  cducaUon, 
354 ;  medical,  354. 
Orchna  tahsil^  353. 

Orchha  village,  3f  t-35j);  taken  by  Mu- 
ghals, 342;  palace  at,  30^  343;  ^«nse 
forest  formerly  surrounding,  ^  354. 

Orchha  feeder  road,  353. 

Orekar,  Madho  Rao,  319. 

Orekar,  Rang  Rao,  336. 

Orekar,  Sivajl  Shaiikar,  336. 

Ores,  copper,  53  ;  lead,  53  ;  iron,  ^  133, 
2 l8i  See  also  Geology  and  Minerals. 

Oibome,  Lieutenant,  407. 

Otters,  I  3. 

Ouindion,  see  Vindhya  Hills. 
Ozene,  see  Ujjain. 

P. 

Pachbhadra,  salt  from,  352. 
Pachor  tahstl,  377. 
PachoroKhujaer  road,  377. 
Pachor-Shujalpur  road,  374,  377. 
Pack-animals,  used  in  carrying  goods,  55. 
Padam  Singh  (Jigni),  396. 
Padam  Singh  (Ratlam),  303. 
Pdddraihygmcii  for  charitable  or  religious 

object,  148. 
PadinavatT,  see  Narwar. 
Pahiir  Singh  Bundela,  393. 
Pahar  Singh  (Charkhari)r37i,  373,  375. 
Pahar  Singh  (Orchha),  350;  cenotaph  of, 

355  ;  takes  Rewab,  406. 
Pahar  Singh  (Panni),  389. 
Paharpur pargana^  347. 
Pah  lad  Singh  (.Tagara),  197. 
Pahra,  ^ 

Pahuj  river,       1^1^  154,  160^  356,  352, 

Pnisuni  river,  109,  434. 

Paithan,  li^SIi  ^Tfi- 
Pajjota,  189. 

Palaces,  important,  at  SiprT,  ^o,  iM ;  at 
Ujjain,  70,  189 ;  at  Indore,  33S ;  at 
Gwalior,  150,  170,  171  ;  of  Bir  Singh 
Deo  of  Orchha,  349^  ?54'  358.  360;  at 
Barwaha,  334  ;  at  Hhopal,  247,  363, 
265.  See  also  State  articles. 

Palak,  vegetable  {^R hinaeanthus  com- 
munis),  46. 

Paldeo,  432.  431. 

Pamars  (Pouwars)  of  Bundelkhand,  3S6. 
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Pan,  a  stimulant  i^Piper  Betti),  ^ 
I'anchalas,  1 6. 

Pancham  Bandcla  foands  the  clan,  1 1 1. 
Pamhayai  (council  of  elders)  used  as 

civil  courts  in  Native  States,  6^ 
randavas  at  B5gh,  1 58. 
Pandita  Kama  hai's  Mission  at  Nimach, 

Panipat,  battle  of,  aa,  135,  303. 
Panna  pargana,  369. 

Fanna  range,  a,  ^  8^  86^  105,  380,  3S5, 
404.415 ;  geology  of,  7.3^  elephants 
on,  I  a,  41J  minerals  in,  ^  5^ 
diamonds  in,  ^  .^^c;.  Set  alio  Geology. 

Panna  State,  Tf^^-'SIO',  situation  and  area, 
364;  boundarRS,  364 ;  rivers,  364; 
geology,  364;  diamonds  in,  364;  botany, 
364;  fauna,  366;  history,  366-368 ; 
Champat  Rai  harasses  Mughals,  366 ; 
de.ith  of,  366 ;  Chhatarsal  continues 
•truggle,  3 ''16  ;  acqnire«i  vast  poss^essions, 
366  ;  ii  attacked  hy  Mughals,  and  calls 
in  Peshwa,  366  ;  divides  his  possessions, 
366;  death  of,  367 ;  descendants  of, 
367 ;  civil  war  arises,  367;  All  Baha- 
dur invades  State,  362  I  chief  reinstated 
by  British,  367 ;  loyalty  of  Nripat  Singh 
in  Mutiny,  367  ;  Rudra  Pratap  succeeds, 
^6S  ;  LokpHSingh succeeds,  368 ;  Ma- 
305io  Singh  succeeds  and  is  deposed,  ; 
Jadvcndra  Singh  (present  chief)  suc- 
ceeds, 368;  population.  368;  town  and 
villages,  368  ;  cultivated  area,  368  ; 
forests,  368 ;  diamond  mines,  36^ ; 
commerce,  369 ;  administration,  sSq; 
revenues,  369 ;  troops,  370;  education, 
370;  medical.  370. 

Panna  town,  370. 

Panna-Ajaigarh  road.  369.  378. 

Panna-Satna  road,  424. 

Panniar,  baltle  of,  139.  170;  iron- 
works at,  144. 

Pansemil  f>ars;nna,  ;^36. 

Panth-l'iploda  ^eaiau),  aSp,  ago.  312. 

VvMvrlx\  pargana,  396. 

Paphund,  406. 

Papras  river,  340. 

Par  (Gwalior),  lead  (galena)  found  at, 
53  ;  iron  found  at,  5a ;  sandstones  of, 

133- 

Para,  see  Parbati  River  (Greater). 

P.irabala  Rashtrakuta,  285. 

Pararoara  Rajputs,  li.  1^  37^  35^  124, 

190.  220,  322i  1322  2.^7,  264.  317,  3j^(^ 

334,  397 ;  obtain  Matwa,       107.  1 24; 

modem  representatives  of,  35.    See  also 

Ponwars. 
Paramardi  Deva,  iio,  376. 
Parang  river, 

Paras  Ram,  373.  375,  376,  378. 
Paras  Ram  Singh,  334. 
Paravali,  140. 

Parbati  livcr  (Greater),     ;  3,  93,  ua^ 


130.   153.  IMi  iMi  iSli  »9S. 

240,  358,  360,  a6i^  273. 

Parbati  river  (La»tem).  95.  96,  131.  154. 

Parlchhat.  Raja  (.Datia),  concludes  treaty, 

357 ;  gives  asylum  to  the  Bais  oi 

Gwalior,  361. 
Parlchhat  ^Garrauli),  400. 
Parihars,  1^2,   3S7,  43a ;  obtain 

Bundellchand,      109  ;  connexion  tvith 

Guijaras,  19. 
Paris,  casts  ofbanchi  gates  in,  370. 
Parivrajaka  Rajas,  107. 
Pariyatra  mountains,  IA2^ 
I'armal  Deo,  see  Paramardi  Deva. 
I'armardl  Deo,  see  Paramardi  Deva. 
Pa  roll,  aSj  140. 

Paron  estate,  situation  and  area,  1^; 
history,  195 ;  administration,  196: 
population,  196 ;  cropped  area  and 
revenue,  rRaja of,  captures Tantia 
Topi,  alL 

Parsan  Singh,  see  Paras  Rim  Singh. 

Parsis,  number  in  Central  India,  36 ; 
as  traders,  ^  ;  education  among,  73. 

Partibgarh  tribute,  20S. 

Partridge  fighting,  see  Amusements. 

Paru  river,  240. 

Parvat  Singh,  Raji,  303. 

Parwan  river,  94. 

Pasari,  estate  oi7394« 

Paseri,  a  weight  of  a  J  seers,  42: 

Pasture  grounds,  ^ 

Pataini  Devi,  a^aeological  site,  aS, 
424. 

Pataliputra  (Patna),  57. 
Patan  (NaTsinghgarh"\  276. 
Pitan  district,  compensatory  payment  for, 
208. 

Pdtel,  village  headman,  43,  62. 

Pathan  kings,  20. 

Pathar-Kachbar,  see  Baraanda. 

Pathari  estate,  390. 

Pathari  State,  384. 

I'athari  town,  old  remains  at,  285. 

Pathari-Kulhkr  road,  385. 

Patharta  estate,  3^  (Table). 

Pathraundi,  433. 

Patr  Das,  Raja.  41 2. 

Patta,  a  lease,  ^    See  also  Stitc  articles. 

Pansh  (liiudu  month  correspond  lag  to 

December- January),  250. 
Pawai  pargana,  369  375!^ 
Pawanya,  Ponwar  of,  348. 
Payments  by  States  to  British  GoTcn- 

mcnt,  65. 
Peach  {Pntnus  persica),  4<S. 
Peaks,  important,  86^  8;^  30^  ji^  337. 
Peasants,  types,  36. 
Pendra  Road  station,  411. 
Pensions,  rare  in  Native  States,  £0. 
Pcriplus  of  Erythrean  Sea,  54^  190. 
Perron,  General,  137,  361. 
Peshawar,  battle  of,  1^ 
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Peshwa,  see  Bajl  Rao,  Madho  Rao,  Nar- 

ayan  Rao. 
Pests,  47. 

PetlawjuJ  pargana,  a 00,  all,  317  ;  joint 

jarisdiction  over,  331. 
Phansia  (Phanse"),  Rija  Bhao,  207,  337. 
J^hiil  shahi  (coin),  193,  197. 
Phyllitae,  see  Bhil. 

Physical  aspects,  of  Central  India,  I  ;  of 
Bagbelkhand,  105;  of  Bundelkhand, 
ioq;  of  Malwa,  L2X.  See  aiso  State 
articles. 

Piawan  cascade,  414. 

Pichhor,  154,  155. 

Piece-goods,  European,  a  chief  import, 

54  ;  traders  in,  5^ 
Piklon  tahstl,  25Q. 
Pili,  a  yellow  soil,  210. 
Pindaris,  23^      aai,  373 ;   rise  of,  ajj 

destruction  oT,  a^. 
Piplia,  290. 

I*Tp1ia-Manasa  road,  219. 
Piplianagar  estate,  239  (Table). 
Piploda    (Thakurat)P  313,    289,   290 ; 

tribute  of,  298:  312. 
Piprl  village  (Nowgong),  39a. 
Ptr  Jan  ki  Bhaiif  297. 
Piran  Dbar,  325. 
Pirawa  district  (Tonk),  ^i^ ;  289. 
Pirawa  town,  314. 
PirthI  Singh  (Umrl),  157. 
Pirthlpal  Bahadur,  194. 
Plague,  in  Central  India,  j^i ;  virulence  of, 

33 ;  results  of,  on  population,  37^ 
Plantain  {Musa  sapientum),  46. 
Plateau,  see  Malwa. 
Playing-cards,  manufacture  of,  i8«;» 
Ploughing,  time  of  commencement,  43  ; 

depth  to  which  carried,  £2  ;  in  Nimar, 

43 ;  in  hilly  tract,  43. 
Pogson  on  PannI  diamonds,  369. 
Poladongar,  225. 

Police,  Imperial,  ;  State,  ^ ;  on  Agra- 
Bombay  road,  338.  See  also 
separate  State  articles. 

Political  Agent,  6^  see  also  Political 
Charges  ;  judicialpowers  of,  64;  Super- 
intendent for  thagi  and  dacoity,  p. 

Political  Charges,  63 ;  Political  officer 
(Agent)  in  charge7D3;  judicial  powers 
of  Agent,  6^  See  also  articles  on 
separate  charges,  Gwalior,  128;  Indore, 
300;  Bhopal,  338 ;  Malwa,  388;  Bho- 
paw'>f»  3' 5  ;  Bundelkhand,  344  ;  Ba- 
ghelkhand,  403. 

Political  courts,  see  Criminal  Justice. 

Polo,  see  Amusements. 

Polyandry,  in  Central  India,  33. 

Polygamy,  in  Central  India,  33. 

Ponwar  Marathas,  35^  137^  xj^  1^ 
lia^  36ij  391,  310. 

Ponwar  Rajputs,  301^  348^  38^^ 

328, 

H 


Poona,  battle  of,  305. 
Popham  (Major),  taJces  Gwalior,  33^  170, 
366. 

Poppy*  Mi  15  (^'^  Opium) ;  requires 
irrigation,  ^\  cultivation  and  collec- 
tion of  chik,  ^ ;  area  under,  45  ;  \  ield 
in  Central  Iimia,  46;  history  of  cul- 
tivation, 46 ;  green  manure  for,  46; 
sown  with  sugar-cane,  4^  42  J  seed  and 
yield  per  acre,  47 '»  manufacture  of 
opium  from,  53 ;  seed  of,  a  chief  export, 
54*    See  also  State  articles. 

Poptia,  see  Locusts. 

Population,  of  Central  India,  30-41 ;  with 
and  without  Rajputana  State  portions, 
30 ;  decrease  of,  and  cause,  31  ; 
agricultural,  3^  ^ ;  effect  of  famines 
on,  ^  See  also  State  articles. 

Porcelain,  exported  from  Ujjain,  54. 

Porcellanites,  J%  132. 

Post  offices,  58  59 ;  Imperial,  58^  159, 
16.1,  166,  178^  185,  186,  187,  194, 199, 

318.  232,  234,  237,  2^  372,  22f^  27$; 
379,  281,  282.  284,  JS5,  387,  2(>5.  2t;7, 

30 1. 306,  300,  3i2j  3Lli  2Ii»  M2,  333, 
337.  343.  356.  300.  361.  354T  369.  375 > 
379>  388,  417,418,  419,  421,  435>  4^8; 
State,  157.  158.  i6i,  1637  164^  166^ 
174>  1707177.  178,  180.  181. 183. i8s. 
187,  229,  231.  232.  236,  237,  261,  2^ 
372.  327,  3£6j^  36?;  Statistics  of,  ; 


sale  of  quinine  at,  74. 
Postal  convention,  58^  146;  circles,  59. 
Poulindai,  see  Bhils, 
Prabhakara  Vardhana,  of  Thanesar,  18. 
Proiiakshina,  circumambulation  of  Nar- 

bada,  104. 
Pradyota,  king  of  Ujjain,  57. 
Prag  Das  (Lijai-RaghogarB)^  426. 
Prain,  Lieut. -Colonel  D.,  on  Botany, 


Pran  Nath,  religious  leader,  37^  369  ;  his 
followers  returned  jis  Vaishnavas,  37; 
disco%'ers  Panna  diamonds,  369. 

Pran  Naihis,  371. 

Prant  Nimir,  ni^ 

Prasad  Singh  (Baraunda),  431. 

Pratap  (Orchha),  349. 

Pratap  Singh  (AIT-Kajpur),  338,  340. 

Pratap  Singh  (AUpura),  398. 

Pratap  Singh  (Chhat-rpur\  386. 

Pratap  Singh,  Maharaja  (Orchha\  suc- 
ceeds, 3.'>o ;  administrative  reforms  by, 
350 ;  honours  conferred  on,  3fO» 

Pratap  Singh  (Narsinghgarh),  276. 

Pratap  Singh  (Raisen),  267. 

Prptap  Singh  (Ratlam).  302. 

Pratap  Singh  (Udaipur),  196. 

Predous  stones:  di  monds,  1^  369 ;  work- 
ers of,  in  Central  India,  39. 

Preserves,  shooting,  184.  417. 

Press,  native  printing,  74. 

Presses,  see  Cotton. 
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Prices,  45 ;  of  <hiky  46 ;  of  food-grains 
and  variations,  4^ ;  effect  of  railways 
on,  y  ;  during  famine,  61. 

Prie&U  and  ministers,  in  Central  India, 

Prmce  of  Wales's  Hospital,       365,  2(i6* 
Printing  of  cloths,  see  Dyeing. 
Prithlpal  Singh  (Sohawal),  438. 
Prithwj  Raj  (Delhi  king),  15^  39*. 
Prithwl  Singh  (JigniV  396. 
Prithwi  Singh  (Orchha),  350. 
Prilhwiraj  Ifi  Deo,  old  well  of,  385. 
Professional  classes,  number  in  Central 
India,  39. 

Protection,  of  trees,  51  ;  against  famine, 
Ptolemy,  190,  416. 

Public  Works,  Imperial,  jo;  State  con- 
tributions towards,  ^o.  S<t  also  State 
articles. 

Pukhta-pul  Talao,  363,  364. 

Pulindas, 

Pulses,  43. 

Punia  grass,  5a. 

Puniakberi,  313. 

Puran  Mai,  267. 

Purandhar,  Treaty  of,  111. 

Purwa  cascades,  98,  414. 

Q- 

Quaker  missions,  ^  349. 
Quinine,  sale  of,  25^ 

R. 

Kabba,  a  form  of  opium,  54. 
Kabi,  the  sprine  crop  season,  ^  43. 
Radha  Charan  Ju,  43a. 
Radhika  Das,  160. 
Ragauli  pargana,  383. 
Raghavendra  Singh  (Nagod),  423. 
Raghoba,  Peshwa,  319. 
Raghogarh,  see  Raghugarh  State. 
Raghogarh  pargatia  (Dewas),  393. 
Ragbubansman  Prasad  Singh  (Raigaon) , 
433, 

Raghubar  Dayal  Singh  (Baraunda),  431. 

Raghubir  Singh,  430. 

Raghugarh  State,  191-194;  138;  Chauhans 

of,  i5 :  situation,  1^ ;  name,  ; 

founding  of,      ;  area,  I(j3 ;  boundaries, 

193  ;  geology,  soil,  193  ;  rivers,  192  ; 

flora  and  fauna,  192 ;  history,  193-3 ; 

population,       ;  crops  and  area  sown, 

193;  revenue,  193. 
Raghugarh  town,  193. 
Raghunath  Rao  (of  Gwalior),  at  Seondha, 

Raghunath  Singh,  aSi, 
Raghuraj  Singh  (Berl),  398. 
Raghuraj  Singh  (Rewab),  407. 
Kaghurajnagar  tahsil^  415,   412,  418; 

town,  see  Satna. 
RahcU,  the  Persian  wheel,  see  Irrigation. 


R&hatgarfa,  342,  384. 

Rahila  Chandcl,  109. 

Rahnp,  Rana  (Udaipur),  319. 

Rai  Karanpur,  iSiL 

Rai  Singh  (Baragaoo),  ^^ii  }Mi  395- 

Raigaon  estate,  429. 

Raipura  pargana,  360. 

Railways,  55-57 ;  eflect  of,  on  trade  and 
prices,  ^ ;  gauges  of,  ^  ;  mileage 
of,  56^  ^  ;  assistance  oTTin  famine,  in  ; 
magistrates  on,  6^  6^  6^,  see  also 
Political  Agency  and  Cantonment 
articles ;  volunteer  corps  on,  71  ; 
Bhampta  thieves  on,  ^3.  See  also  Bom- 
bay, Baroda,  and  Central  India,  Great 
Indian  Peninsula,  Gwalior  Light,  and 
East  Indian  Railways. 

Railway  stations,  important,  56^  154, 
159.  161,  163,  166,  122,  128^  179,  I8O1 
18^,  1B4,  iB67 \W,  334,  Uli  ^34* 
a37,  ^li  2<>3>  3^2,  22©,  325, 

a89,  399,  301,  304,  2^  ^  2|5; 

3S9.  3^  402.  il^,  437. 
Rainfall,  in  Central  India,  4a. 

See  also  State  articles. 
Raisen,  367,  347,  359 ;  Sher  Shah  takes, 

31,  367. 

Raisen  sarkar,  155,  163,  agS,  a6i,  267 ; 

elephants  in,  11. 
Raisen  tahsil,  359. 

Raisen-Salamatpur  road,  353,  359,  a67. 

Raj  Gond,  see  Gond. 

Raj  Singh,  Kachwaha,  iSi^ 

Raj  Singh  (Sitamau),  30^. 

Raja  Bhoj's  *  school,'  326. 

Kdjd  shahi,  coin  of  Charkhari,  374. 

Rajapur,  140. 

RajasthinI  dialects  in  Central  India,  a. 

^ ;  area  in  which  spoken,  34. 
Rajavasini,  see  Raisen. 
Rajdhar  (Maihar),  426. 
Rajdhar  Rudra  Singh  (Gaorihar),  399. 
Rajgarh  estate,  316. 

Rajgarh  State,  272-275  ;  area  and  situa- 
tion, 372  ;  boundaries,  272 ;  rivers, 
323;  ge(dogy,  323;  history,  a73 ; 
population,  32^ ;  towns  and  >'illages, 
373 ;  dialects,  373;  castes,  373  ;  cul- 
tivated area,  32^ ;  commerce  and  trade, 
374  ;  comrounicadons,  274 ;  post  and 
telegraphs,  -it^  ;  administration,  374 ; 
powers  of  chief,  374;  revenue,  274 ; 
coinage,  274 ;  land  revenue,  274 ; 
troops,  274;  education,  375 ;  hospitaU, 
375. 

Rajgarh  town,  273. 
Rajgarh-liiaora-Schorc  road,  58,  374, 376, 
322: 

Rajgarh-Khilchipur-Pachor  road, 374,381. 

Rajghat,  ferry  at,  58. 

Rajkumar  CoUcgeTTJowgong,  392. 

Rajmahal  Hills, 

Rajmandir  (Orchha),  354. 
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Rajnagar,  385. 

Rajpur,  SM  AII-Rajpor  State. 

Rajpur  pargann,  336. 

Rajpurtjhal,  Treaty  of,  ao5, 

Rijputs,  35.  6a,  \  %\%  rise  of 

clans,  15  ;  cmployeaby  Mubammadans, 
ail  ;  cai»tc  of,  ^  36  ;  local  groups, 
of  mixed  descent,  as  agrical- 
tumts.38;  chiefs  receive /i^tf  from  lihlls, 
8i,  a 35.  iT^f  also  State  articles  wider 
PopuTation,  and  Bagbelas,  Bundelas, 
Chalukyas,  Chandils,  Chandiawats, 
Dhaudclas,  Dorias,  Gaharwan»,  Gahluts, 
Gaar,  Gujar,  Jhalas,  Kachwahas,  Ka- 
lachuris,  KliTchi-Chaulian,  Paramara, 
Parihar,  Poiiwar,  Kavhtrakuta,  Rathor, 
Sesodia,  Sikanvaii,  bolanki,  Tonwara, 
Umat. 

Rajputana,    81^  84,      94.  $5^  icx?,  i ai, 
"8.  130.  aoo.  asS.2B.Vj97,  301, 
309.    3»3;   330;    postalcircle,   59 ; 
quinine  sold  at  post  offices,  74. 

Rajputaiia-Malw  a  Railway,  5d7~94,  139, 
L4^L52i  LZ^i  iiJi  aia,  aai,  aa4,  aj£ 
337.  »34>  335,  352,  28^  299,  301,  304, 
306,  308.  31 '>  iUi  iili  336;  loans 
towards,  by  Slates,  ^  139,  313. 

Riikar,  red  stony  soil,  43. 

Rakha,  2S3.  ' 

Kakhad,  soil  near  villages  manured  with 
swecpinjjs  {rt'ikh),  2  10. 

Raksiha  iiaudhan,  se€  Festivals. 

resin  of  sdMree  {Shorea  robustd), 
a  source  of  revenue,  51. 

Kali,  a  pulse,  46. 

Ram  Chandra  (Datia),  356,  362. 

Ram  Chandra  (Rewnh%  3^^406. 

Ram  Chandra  Rao  (Dhax),  320. 

Ram  Devi,  285. 

Ram  Kishan,  43I1  4^  433- 

Ram  Prasad,  433. 

Ram  Sah  ^Orchha),  165,  349. 

Ram  Singh,  307. 

kam  Singh  (Jodhpur),  158. 

Ram  Sin^^h  (Kotah),  197. 

Ram  Tiwari,  Raja  (Ganrihar),  399. 

Rama,  Bhil.  235. 

Rama  Deo  of  I>cogiri,  325. 

Ramabhadra  Gurjara, 

RamSjijaon,  235. 

Kuinayaiia,  on  early  inhabitants,  i^; 

recited  by  Bhats,  41. 
Rambhapur  pargatui,  ^31  ;  manganese  at, 

331. 

Rarochandra,  temple  of,  391. 

Ratfuli,  an  oilseed  {Guiiotta  abyssinica), 

ill  44- 
Ranit;arh,  239  (Table). 
Ramnagar  tahsil,  415,  412. 
Ramnagar  village,  417. 
Ramoshis,  criminal  class,  ja. 
Rampur  (Rewah),  archaeological  site, 


Rampura,  335 ;  aoo,  ao9,  319;  inlaid 
metal- work  of,  53. 

Rampura  pargana,  319. 

Rampura- lihanpura  zila,  2i8-3iQ;  aoi, 
309,  an,  a  14  ;  formation  of  siAi,  ; 
area  and  situr.tion,  218 ;  country  of, 
218  ;  old  remains  in,  218  ;  history  of, 
31 9 ;  Chandrawat  Thaknrs  of,  219; 
held  by  Jaipur,  219  ;  fell  to  Holkar, 
219 ;  population,  219 ;  towns  and 
\-illages,  ai9 ;  parganas  in,  319 ; 
revenue  of,  ai9 ;  communications  in, 
219 ;  new  railway  in,  219,  213  ;  forests 
of,  2X2 ;  head-quarters  of  (Carol),  3  2/;. 

RamsanehT  monastery,  227. 

Rang  Rao  Orckar,  330. 

Rangri  dialect,  34. 

Kanipur  pargana,  373. 

Ranjit  Singh  (.Harvvini),  334. 

Rajijjt  Singh  (Bhadaura),  197. 

Ranjit  Singh  (Charkhari),  373. 

Ranjit  Singh  (Ratlani'^,  303. 

Raiijit  Singh  i^Samthar),  362. 

Ranjita  Pabar,  374. 

Ranjor  Singh  (Ajaigarh),  376. 

Kanjor  Suigh,  iJiwau  (^Dburwai),  394. 

Rittkar,  a  stony  red  soil,  iet  RAkar. 

Rankoda,  312. 

Ranod,  su  Narod. 

Ranoji  Sindhia,  aa^  134,  186 ;  enters 
Malwa,  aa ;  story  of  sciving  Pcshwu, 
134;  joins  Holkar  in  Malwa,  134 ; 
makes  Ujjain  his  capital,  ;  death  of, 
134  ;  cenotaph  of,  186. 

Rao~Pancham  (AUpura),  398. 

Raoti,  30a,  309,  311. 

Raoli  tahsil,  311. 

Ra>htrakutas,  1^  107,  190,  385. 

Rasin pargana,  ^f^^T^iK 

Raton  shdhi  rupee  (Bijawar),  382. 

Ratan  Singh  (Bijawar),  3S0. 

Ratan  Singh  (Charkharij,  3^2  ;  lo}'a1ty  in 
Mutiny,  373. 

Ratan  Singh  (Jhabua),  cenotaph  of,  333. 

Ratan  Singh  (Kuilam),  191,  302  ;  origin 
of,  302  ;  gallantry  of,  303 ;  founds  Rat- 
lam,  302  ;  seivices  to  Mughal  emperor, 
302  i  ^Sonours  received  by,  302  ;  death, 
303 ;  cenotaph,  306 ;  family  oT^ogj  3 1 3. 

Ratanavat  Rathors,  309. 

Ratan nial,  316. 

Ratanpur,  27 j. 

Rataria  Talao,  157. 

Raih  i^Hamlrpurj,  coin  of,  374. 

Rath,  division  of  Malwa,  121,  330,  337. 

Rath  pargana  (AIT-Rajpur),  339. 

Ruth  pargana  (Jigni),  396. 

Rathor  Rajputs,  18^  3^  184.  302.  306, 

309,  .^30,  337- 
RatlSm  Slate,  301-305 ;  a88,  289,  390; 
area  and  situation,  ^  ;  name,  ; 
geology,  30' ;  history,  301-303  ;  P^I 
lation,  30^;  towns  and  villages,  303 ; 
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dialects,  304 ;  missions,  30^;  plague 
ill  3*.  304;  agriculturalconaitions, 
.^04 ;  administration,  304  ;  revenue,  304; 
coinage,  ."^oj; ;  troops,  305 ;  education, 
3oi;  medical,  305;  survey,  305;  sayar 
agreement  with  Sailana,  303,  310,  ; 
Raja  of,  306 ;  house  of,  309 ;  satta 
transactions  in,  ^ 
am  tahsilf  304. 

Katlfun  town,  305^;  5,4,  ^  287. 

Kallam-Godhra  Railway,  ai3,  2ia. 

Kats,  damage  by,  ^ 

Kavan  cave,  ao8. 

Reaping,  in  Central  India,  43. 
Recent  geological  formations,  11. 

Recitations  by  Bhats,  41^ 

Reforms,  general  since  Mutiny,  a6j  in 

agriculture,  ^  See  also  State  articles. 
Regency,  Councils  of:    Gwalior,  139 ; 

Indore,  207. 
Registration,  statistics  of,  1^  of  satta 

transactions,  ^  2 15. 
Rehuta,  old  fort,  407. 
Relic  caskets  (Buddhist),  269. 
Religions,  in  Central  India,  3?)~3R;  decline 

of  Buddhism,  ^  See  aU^  State  articles 

under  Population. 
Rents,  48. 
Reptiles,  13. 

Residency  house,  Nimach,  183. 

Residency  limits,  Gwalior,  129. 

Residency  limits  ('The  Residency ')» 
Indore,  joo,  209 ;  description  of, 
3  jS-j  jfj ;  Residency  house  in,  30^  229; 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  at,  38, 
329 ;  magisterial  control  in,  6£j  Resi- 
dency bazar,  229 ;  plague  in,  32. 

Resident,  at  Gwalior,  129, 345 ;  at  Indore, 
138,  200,  206,  208,  229. 

Resthonses  {dik- b u n ga  1  o ws) ,  if; 8.  163, 
164,  166^  LTL  Ljii  1^  186,  21b 
2^  iMi  2^  325»  a^St  297» 
.^o'»  302t  aili  327i  l}ih.  2i22  M!^ 
37.S>  3^3,  4'9»  4»5- 

Retii,  19S. 

A'eunja,  foTe&\  tree  {Acacia  leucofhiocd), 

see  Botany  nnd  Forests. 
Revenue,  in  Ccuiral  India,       of  States, 

see  separate  State  articles. 
Rewd  J*urdtta,  104. 

Rewah  State,  403-414;  situation  and 
area,  40^;  boundaries,  40^;  natural 
divisions,  40J ;  hill  and  nver  system, 
404 ;  geology,  404 ;  botany,  405 ; 
fauna,  405;  climate,  ^05  ;  history,  405- 
407  ;  origin  of  family,  40^ ;  emigration 
to  Bandhogarh,  and  rise  of  State,  403  ; 
Akbar  takes  capital,  405 ;  treaty  made, 
405  ;  Mutiny,  407  ;  archaeology,  28^ 
407 ;  population,  408 ;  towns  and  vil- 
lages, 408  ;  generaT  statistics,  408  ; 
castes  and  occupations,  409 ;  infanticide, 
ail  40^;  dialects,  403 ;  Christian  mis- 


sions, 409;  agricultural  conditions,  409; 
crops  and  cultivated  area,  409 ;  irriga- 
tion, 410 ;  forests,  410 ;  mmes  and 
minerals,  ^  ^  41 1 ;  arts  and  manu- 
factures, 411  ;  commerce,  411  ;  rail- 
ways and  roads,  411 ;  post  and  tele- 
graphs, 411 ;  famine,  412 ;  adminis- 
tration, 41 2_;  le{^islation  and  justice, 
412 ;  lancT  revenue,  412  ;  finance,  412  ; 
comage,  412  ;  army  and  police,  4»  3  ; 
education,  412 ;  medical,  412  ;  chiefs 
of,  foster  literature,  35 ;  elephants  in, 

Rewah  shales,  365. 
Rewah  town,  ^is" 
Rewah -Govinognrh  road,  418. 
Kewah-Satna  road,  418. 
Riaz-ul-Hasan  Khan  (Baoni),  384. 
Rice,  area  sown  with,  in  Central  India, 
44;.78. 

Rig  \  eda,  on  early  inhabitants,  1^ 

Ringnod  /<arotina,  394. 

River  system, ol  Central  India,  1;  for  States, 
see  separate  articles.  Set  also  Betwa, 
Chambal.  Dha«an,  Ken,  Mahi,  Nar- 
bada,  Parbati,  Sind,  Sipra,  Son,  Tons. 

Rlwa,  su  Rewah. 

Roads,  in  Central  India,  57-5S  ;  in  States, 
see  State  and  Agency  articles;  in  early 
days,  52;  metal Icti,  co-operation 
of  States  in  making,  and  mileage  of,  58  ; 
maintenance  of,  ^  70^  146 ;  feeder, 
58. 

RocK-cut  structures,  Buddhist,  27 ;  Gupta, 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  visits  Mandn,  328. 

Robiasgarh,  4. 

Roman  Catholic  missions,  in  Central  India, 
38 ;  convent  schools  of,  74. 

Rose,  Sir  Hugh  (Lord  Stratnhaim),  cam- 
paign in  Central  India,  36.  321  !  takes 
ai.andasor,  3<2i  lilt  Chanderi,  26^  16.;; 
takes  Jhansi,  26^  takes  Gwalior,~30, 
139,  i68j,  170 ;  relieves  Morar,  180. 

Rose,  Lieutenant,  170. 

Rotation  of  crops,  m  Central  India, 

Roti  (bread),  eaten  in  western  section, 
39- 

Routes,  in  Buddhist  days,  57. 1 264  222 ;  in 

Mughal  days,  ^  ;  pilgrim,  ^ 
Rudra  Pratap  (Orchha),  in,  549,  354. 
Rudra  Pratap  (Panna),  36S. 
Rudradaman,  in  Malwa,  i  ^3. 
Rugs,  manufacture  of,  in  jails,  "[li 
Rukinangad  Rao  (Dewas',  292. 
Rukmangada,  Raja,  163. 
Runaji-Ciautampuia,  see  Gautampura. 
Rup  Deo,  338. 
Rupmati,  336,  296,  338,  329. 
Riipmedi  kii  ijumbaz,  396. 
Rural  area,  su  Villages. 
Rusa  grass  {Andropogon)^  ji. 
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S. 

Sabala  (CQjar),  184. 
Sabalgarh  lown,  184;  153 ;  a  railway 
terminus,  ^ 

Sabaras,  16. 

Sabha  .Singh  (Panna),  367,  369. 
Sabha-inandala,  temple,  264. 
Sabhapur  tafuil,  429. 
Sabuktagin, 
Sacher,  347. 

Sadady  forest  tree  (  Terminaiia  tommtosd)^ 

see  Botany  and  Forests. 
Sadakheri  estate,  ago. 
Sadankher!  estate,  (Table). 

Sadhol  station,  403,  416. 
Sadik  All,  of  Nagpar,  244, 
Sadik  Khan,  349. 

Sadr  Board,  at  Gwalior,  146. 

SagfOi  leak,  forest  X.ifX.{Tcctonagrandis)^ 

see  Forests. 
SagatjT  (Udaipar),  196. 
Saharias,  tribe,       5^  1 13,  194, 
8ahu,  Raja,  gig. 

Sailaiia  Slate,  309-31 1  ;  289  ;  situation 
and  area,  309  ;  name,  309  ;  bouodades, 
30^;  rivers,  303;  history,  302:  popu- 
lation, 310 ;  towns  and  villages,  310 ; 
dialects  and  castes,  310 ;  soil  and  cul- 
tivated area,  310;  communications,  ^11 ; 
administration,  ^ ;  chiefs  powers, 
311  ;  revenue, ^ii ;  land  revenue,  ^  ; 
coinage,  311 ;  troops,  ^ii ;  schools  and 
hospitals,  3t  t ;  sayar  compact  with 
Ratlam,  jo^,  lio^  3";  Raja  of.  3o6. 

Sailana  town,  31 1. 

Sailana-Namli  road,  304. 

St.  Johu's  Mission  station,  ^ 

Saiva,  sect  in  Central  lodia,  37. 

Sdj^  forest  tree,  see  Sddad. 

Sakas,  see  Western  Satraps. 

Sake t a,  330. 

Sakta,  sect  in  Central  India,  36. 

SaktT,  worship  of,  36. 
Sakyamuni,  1S9. 

Sal,  forest  tree  {Skorea  rt^mstd),  see 

Botany  and  Forests. 

Salai,  foicst  tree  {^Hoswellia  serrata),  see 
Botany  and  Forests. 

Salamalpur,  railway  station,  259. 

Salamatpur-Kaisen  road,  253,  259,  367. 

Salbai,  Treaty  of,  33,  ij8^  I357>^j. 

Sal^i^aftii,  land,  2 lO. 

Salig  Ram  (Chaube),  433. 

Sallm,  see  Jnhangir. 

Saiim  shdki  (coin),  66^  i<o,  305. 

Salim  Singh  (Lugasi),  396. 

Salivahan  (Rewah),  406. 

Sallakshana,  Chandel,  ilO. 

Salt,  manufacture  of,  69,^  149 ;  compen- 
sation for  duty  levied  on,  69,  i40t  ai5, 

as'^,  mi  ^  ioji  307.  3I0>  357, 
363. 


Salutes  of  chiefs,  see  end  of  historical 
section  of  each  State  article. 

Sdnnln,  a  grain  {^Panicum frumetUaceuni), 
used  as  food,  jg,  4^  4^  4^ ;  wages  for 
reaping,  49. 

Samasgarh,  old  site,  247. 

Sdmbar  deer  {Cervus  unicolar),  I2i  134, 
343.  318,  366,  405. 

Samthar  State,  363-364 ;  345 ;  situation 
and  area,  362 ;  boundaries,  ^62 ;  geo- 
logy, 363  ;  climate,  363  ;  history,  363  ; 
population,  363 ;  towns  and  villages, 
363 ;  soil  and  cultivation,  363 ;  ad- 
ministration, 363 ;  revenues,  303;  settle- 
ment and  land  revenue,  363 ;  coinage, 
363 ;  troops,  363 ;  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, 363. 

Samthar  town,  364. 

Samthar-Moth  road,  363,  364. 

Samudra  Gupta,  107,  1 23. 

.Sa«r-hemp  {Crototaria  Juncea) ,  44,45, 46. 

Sanad  (patent  or  deed),  of  rule,  di  ; 
of  adoption,  fix. 

Sanad  States,  nature  of,  Gi^  344. 

Sanauda  estate,  39a 

Sanauria,  criminal  tribe,  ^ 

Sanawad,  2J^ 

Sanawad /ar^una,  223. 

Sanchi,  367-270;  259 ;  s/upa  of  Asoka 

at,  i6i  32,  £i.  Hi  Liii  1^  268, 
423  ;  edict  pillar  at,  i6j  28^  ;  Gupta 
temple  at,  2S^  269 ;  Buddhist  remains 
at,  347,  268,  269 ;  stones  of  s/u/a,  5^ 
87,  351  ;  ancient  records  at,  133,  269; 
casts  of  gates  at,  370. 

Sanckur,  manure,  40] 

Sandal  {(handan),  sandal-wood  (San/a- 
lum  album),  see  Botany  and  Forests. 

SandT,  3<)7. 

Sandstones.  Vindhyan,  6^  Sli  .'^3 18;  ; 
nature  of  forest  on,  51.  .SV^  also  Geo- 
logy. 

Sanga,  Rana  (Udaipnr),  136,  164. 296. 
Sattghdrtlmas,  at  Khnjraho,  390.  391. 
San|;ram  .Singh,  Ivaiia  ^^L'daipur),  176. 
Sanjit  taksil,  398.  399. 
Sanwant  Singh  (Bijawar),  3S1. 
Sanwant  Singh,  Diwaa  ^liijna),  394. 
Sanwant  Singh  (Orchha),  350  ;  ccaotaph 

of,  355- 
Sanyasis,  barial  of,  40. 
Saon  river,  g6. 

Sar  i"«^<i^,  oTMalwa,  147,  igr. 

Sarabjit  Singh  (Baraundi),  431. 

Sarai,  hostelry,  affix  to  village  name,  57. 

Sarang  Singh  Khichi,  395. 

Sarangpur,  395-397;  95  ;  situation,  355  ; 
an  ancient  site,  295 ;  founder,  295 ; 
falls  to  Malwa  Sultans,  396 ;  to  Rana 
Sanga,  396 ;  to  Sher  Shah,  22^  296 ; 
story  of  Rupmati  and  Bat  liah-ldur, 
396 ;  Akbar  seizes,  3i^  396;  falls  to 
Maiathas,  31^  396  ;  muslin  industry  at, 
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53,  396  ;  ancient  buildings  of,  396; 

joint  administration  of,  297. 
Sarangpur  pargana,  »76, 
Sarangpur  sarkdr,  333,  337,  361,  396. 
Sarangpur-Agar  road,  389. 
Sarangsen  (Umat),  373. 
Saranjarrty  land  grant,  66. 
Saranjdmi  jiigir,  grant  of  land  by  Ma- 

rathas  in  return  for  feudal  service,  Ml. 
Sarar!  river,  95. 
Siras  crane,  a  sacred  bird,  L2. 
Saraswati  river,  337. 
Sardar  Singh  (LugasI),  396. 
Sardar  Singh  (Rathor),  184. 
Sardarpur,  184,  315,  316 ;   thagi  and 

dacoity  establish rnent  at,  73. 
Sardarpur-Dhir-Mhow  road,  184. 
Sarddrs,  school  for  sons  of,  24i 

Sarlla  State,  393. 

Saiila-KilpT  road,  393. 

Sarje  Rao  Ghatke,  his  daughter  marries 
Daulat  Rao  Sindhia,  137  ;  evil  influence 
of,        saclcs Indore,  23, 1^  205,  337. 

Sarji  Anjangaon,  Treaty  oT,  137.  165. 

SarkSr  (Mughal  sulxlivision  of  a  SQbah), 
of  Bijagarh,  22^^  33^  ^  334 ;  of 
Chanderl,  ;  of  Chitor,  23^ ;  of  Ga- 
graun,  236;  of  Gwalior,  167 ;  of  Hindia, 
330, 2 23, 336 ;  of  Kalinjar,  379 ;  of  Kotri- 
PirSwa,  313 ;  of  Mandasor,  179;  of 
Mandu,  222.  230,  ^28,  343 ;  of 
Narwar,  t&A ;  of  Raisen,  1 55, 163,  258, 
a6i.  267  ;  of  Sarangpur,  2^  tTlLl  ^61. 
396;  01  Ujjain,  122.  303  ■ 

Samat  Singh,  385. 

Sarpabandki,  inscription  at  Dhar,  326. 

Sarua,  see  Scondha. 

Sarwan  estate,  290. 

Sarwar  All  Khan,  379, 

Sis-bahu,  temple,  171. 

Sitiji  Miiia,  306,  308. 

Sat ak ami  (Andhra),  inscription  of,  369. 

Sattlmau,  see  Sitamau. 

S5t5ra,  Raja  of,  319. 

Satdhira  stiipa,  161. 

Sail,  Ujjain  a  pUhastkdna  of,  189. 

Satni,  418 ;  limestone  of,  5^  a  trade 

centre,  54. 
5)atna  river,  98^  433. 
Satna-Nowgong  road,  378. 
Satpura  Hills,  89-91  ;  b  1.  Si  5^1  Sa.  Sfi, 

86.  103.  103.  IIP.  ii7>  301.  3 It; ;  effect 

of,  on  climate,  1^  ;  forests  of,  go. 
Satla,  time-bargain  gambling,  5^  315. 
Satwara  pargana^  373* 
Satwas,  jj^  ;  elephants  at,  13^  20^ ;  defeat 

of  Jaswant  Rao  Ilolkar  at,  305;  ChitQ 

PindiLri  acquires,  321,  336. 
Satwas  mahdl,  336. 
Saugor  an<i  Nerbudda  Territories,  344. 
Sawan  (Hindu  month  corresponding  to 

July-August),  rabi  operations  in,  43. 


Sayid  dynasty  (Delhi),  2t. 

Scenery,  in  Central  India,  ^  ^  Su  also 
State  articles. 

Schools,  in  Central  India,  73-74 ;  special, 
for  native  chiefs,  25 ;  technical,  74 ; 
statistics  of,  7a  Set  also  separate 
State  articles  under  Education. 

Seasons,  agricultural,  43^ 

Secretary  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  the  Public  Works  Deport- 
ment, 70. 

Sects,  in  vZentral  India,  ^6^  local,  37. 

Seeds,  and  yield,  42;  new  varieties  of7 42: 
Schore,  270-272  ;  238,  248,  260,  284 ; 
earliest  mosque  at,  3c^  370 ;  church  at, 
30 ;  plaeue  at,  3;  muslin  industry  at, 
trade  at,         222;  stage  on  old 
route,  52 •  '^<^  andoacoit^  establish- 
ment at,         military  station  at,  70, 
371 ;  fairs  at,  350,  372  ;  Bhopal  Agency 
head-quarters  at,  238,  270. 
Sehore  fahsil,  2^ ;  granted  to  Bhopal, 

Sehore-Dodai  road,  i^L 
Sehore-Ujjain  road,  289. 
Stj'a,  forest  tree  {Lagerstroemia p<xroijlora\ 

see  Botany  and  Korests. 
Semelf  forest  tree  {Bombax  malaharicMm), 

see  Botany  af$d  Forests, 
Sendhwa,  fort,  309 ;  pargana^  333. 
Sengar  Thakurs,  406. 
Seondba,  344;  galena  found  at,  53  ;  jail 

at,  360. 
Seora.  see  Seondba. 

Sesodia  Rajputs,       196,  197,  334,  335. 

Settlement  of  revenue,  62^  Stt  aiso  ^tate 
articles. 

Scuna  river,  see  Siwana. 

Sex.  statistics  of,  in  Central  India,  ^2  ;  for 
States,  see  separate  articles  under 
Population. 

Shaddock,  fruit  {CUrm  decnmand),  ^ 

Shah  Alam,  emperor,  397. 

Shah  Jahan,  emperor,  35,  i n,  185,  186, 
303,  328  ;  instigates  murder  of  Abul 
Fail,  3ij  1 54,  349 ;  seizes  Orchha,  u; 
restores  Orchha  to  Pahar  Singh,  350. 

Shah  Jahan  Begam  (Bhopal;,  recognized 
as  chief,  345;  marries,  346;  resigns 
claims  to  rule,  346;  succeeds  on  mother's 
death,  346  ;  becomes  a  widow,  and  re- 
marries, 246  ;  administrative  reforms  of, 
246 ;  dissensions  with  her  daughter, 
246;  British  Government  intervenes,  246; 
carries  out  a  settlement,  355 ;  en- 
courages education,  357 ;  carries  out 
survey  of  State,  3f8;  improves  the 
city,  364, ;  mosque  of,       ^  2^  26£. 

Shah  Madar,  ifi^ 

Shahdara.  stage  on  old  route,  £7. 

Shahgarjj  tahsii,  2^cl. 

Shahjahanpur,  soe  Shijipur. 

Shahnagar  pargana,  copper  found  in,  52. 
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Skahr  i-khUs  (Bbopal)«  363,  364. 
Sbajapnr  2i7a,  l^;  head-quarters  of,  185. 
Shajapur  town,  1  ^5  ;  plague  at,  32. 
Shakarkhatui^  vegetable  {Ipomoia^ Baia- 

/as),  46. 
Shakespeare,  Sir  R.,  6^ 
Shamgarh,  219. 
Shamsher  liahadur,  11a,  367. 
Shamshcrgarh  pargatia,  364. 
Shaixial  Singh  (Piploda),  31a. 
Shardul  Singh  (Sitamau),  307. 
Sheep,  breeding  of,  48. 
Sheo  Singh  (Chandrawat),  aip,  335. 
Sheopur  town,  185 ;  153. 
Sheopur  «i7a,  153  ;  soil  of,  143 ;  cattle  of, 

144 ;  lacquer  indastry  of,  145;  coins 

of.  ifo;  rivers  iii,  15 3;  jdgirs  in,  ; 

revenue  of,   15^ ;    Eead-qnarters  of 

(Sabalgarh),  184. 
Shtopur-llaroda  jagir,  see  Baxoda  Town, 

(Gwalior). 
Shcr  Shah,  111,  2S6,  349  418 ;  acqnires 

Malwa,  aii  126^^  338  ;  obtains  Gwalior, 

169 ;  takes  Raiscn,  367. 
Sher  Singh,  Khichi,  193. 
Slierganj,  s<e  Sironj. 
Shergarh,  366. 
Sherpur,  34^. 

Shiahs,  in  Central  India.  37. 

Shiilu,  winter  crop  season,  see  Kharif. 

Shigtam  (vehicle),  common  in  Malwa 

towns,  ^ 

Shis  ham  ^  forest  tree  {Dalbergia  Sissoo), 

see  Botany  and  Forests. 
Shoemakers,  in  Central  India, 
Shoes,  peculiar,  in  Bundclkhand,  40;  nsc 

of  English,  40. 
Shooting  preserves,  I3^  145,  184,  417. 
Shopkctpcrs,  in  Central  India,  ^ 
Sbuja-ttd-daula,  LLa» 
Shnjaat  Khan  (Shujawal  Khan),  vicerov 

of  Malwa,  31^  136,  164,  186.  367,  396, 

Shujalptir,  186;  RanojTSindhia*5  cenotaph 

at,  134  ;  railway  sialioa  of,  375. 
Shnjalpur  pargatus,  376. 

Shujaoia,  290, 

Shujawal  Khan,  see  Shtijaat  Khan. 

Shujawalpur,  see  Shnjalpur. 

Siddlk  Hasan,  346. 

Sidri  (estate),  390. 

Sigon,  soil,  io87 

Sihawal,  419. 

Sihor,  see  Sehore. 

Sikandar  Begam  (Bhopal),  to  marry  Mu- 
nir  Muhammad,  3^ ;  actually  marries 

Jahanijir  Muhammad,  245 ;  becomes 
regent,  24^ ;  administrative  reforms  of, 
346;  objects  to  regency,  346;  is  granted 
ruling  powers,  346;  loyalty  in  Mutiny, 
346  ;  receives  stuiad  of  adoption,  346  ; 
forms  administrative  divisions,  i^f, ; 
starts  hospitals,  358;  improves  city,  264. 


Sikandar  LodI,  21,  182^  ^422  370i  390, 

40^406. 
Sikarwar  Rajputs,  153. 
Sikarwari,  sec  Tonwarghar. 
STkbs,  36. 

Silawad/ar^fl«<2,  336. 

Silbarl  Gahlot,  267. 

Silk-wea\-ing,  guild  of  workers,  54. 

^\\\x  pargana,  333. 

Silvan!  lahsil,  259. 

Silver-work,  236. 

Simaria  pargana,  36S,  369. 

Sind  river,  95-96 ;  3,        ij^  165^  181. 

i8a^  321^  285,  ^  ^  361, 
Sindhia,  33^  3^^  34,  35.  38^  39^  36^  137, 

li^  LJIi  138,  L52i  i_40» 
158,  160,  161,  163,  165,  108,  1 69,  1 70, 

IIL  173,  LHi  '75.  »7t>.  UL'  LZ^i 
iHi,  iS^  184^  iS^         iS^  18^  1^ 

IMi  l^fjL  ^  ^  306^  IL^  lAJu. 
332,  17^  }7h  226, 281^  282^ 

3^  28^  392,  303,  302,  3o(^  31^  320. 
See  also  Daulat  Kao,  Jankoji  Rao, 
JayajT  Rao,  Madhava  Rao,  Itlahadjt. 

Sindhia,  Bapu,  303. 

Siadhuraja  Pararaara,  19. 

Singers,  see  Actors  a/iJTin  Sen. 

Singhana,  122^ 

Singhpur  pargana,  369. 

Singoli,  I«i7. 

Sinhast  fair,  189,  333. 

Sip  river,  25^  i^i  184,  18^ 

Sipra  river,  93-94 ;  ii9^,  i*^,  li©^  I55» 
i5<^»  178,  188,  30I.  330.  333,  391, 
397- 

Sipri.  186;  taken  by  Akbar,  11 ;  on 
Gwalior  Light  Railway,  56J  stage  on 

old  ronte,  ^ 
Sirbu  shales,  8.. 
Sironj  district  (Tonk),  385. 
Sironj  town,  iM;  Tara  Bai  plunders,  22  ; 

decay  of  muslin  industry,  ^  382 ; 

stage  on  old  route,  57. 
Sironj-Kcthora  road.  385. 
Sirsi  State,  (Table). 
Sirsi  estate,  aoo. 
STtal)an,  basalt  dike  at,  318 
Sltal  Nath,  birthplace  of,  lAl^ 
Sitamau  State,  306-30S  ;  28(^ ;  situation 

and  area,  306  ;  boundaries,  306  ;  n.ame, 

306  ;  rivers,  306  ;  history,  306-307  ; 
Kesho  Das  founds  State,  300;  loss  of 
territory  by,  306;  mediation  by  Sir 
J.  Malcolm,  307 ;  administrative  re- 
forms, 307  ;  Ram  Singh  (present  chief) 
succeeds,  302;  titles  and  salute,  307 ; 
population,  302*  towns  and  villages. 

307  ;  dialects  and  castc»,  30?  ;  «oil  and 
cultivated  area,  302;  trade  and  com- 
merce, 308  ;  administration  and  chiers 
powers,  308 ;  revenues,  308 ;  land 
revenue,  308 ;  education.  308 ;  medical, 
308. 
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Sitamaa  taksilf  308. 
Sitamaa  town,  308. 

Sit  sal,  forest  tree  {Dalb^rgia  latifolia\ 
see  Botany  and  Forests. 

Siva  (god),  worship  of,  ^ 

Sivagarh  par^ana,  274. 

Sivaji  Rao  Holkar,  ao8,  334,  aa? ;  suc- 
ceeds, 308;  abolishes  transit  daes,  ao8  ; 
visits  England,  208  ;  m al a dniinist ration 
of,  2Q1 ;  separate  Resident  appointed 
for,  2qS  ;  coinage  reformed,  208  ;  abdi- 
cation of,  ao&;  allowance  granted  to, 
ao8 ;  palace  of,  224. 

Siwan  river,  370. 

Siwana  river,  178. 

Siwans,  old  remains  at,  347. 

Siwans  tahsil,  259. 

Skanda  Gapta,  17. 

Slates.  318. 

Slecraan,  Colonel,  suppresses  thagi,  34^ 

J3  ;  resident  at  Gwalior,  139. 
Smartas,  sect  in  Central  India,  36. 

Snakes,  13. 

.Society  oiFriends  of  Ohio,  mission  of,  38. 

Sohagpur/fl^i/V(/arg'g»a),  415;  407,413. 

Sohagpur  villacc,  419. 

.Sohan  Pal  (Ordiha^ri48,  37<>. 

Sohan  J>ingh,  197. 

Sohawal  State,  438. 

Sohawal  tahsll^  439. 

Soils,  in  Central  India,  ^Tj  ^  See  also 
articles  on  Baghelkhand,  Bandelkband, 
and  Milwa,  and  State  articles. 

SolankT,  clan,  402,  405. 

Som  river,  Kul 

Sonaeshvara,  Western  Chalakya,  334. 

Son  Munda,  38^  416. 

Son  river,  98- 100 ;  ^  4,  fi^  86^  9^,  404, 

4M.  415,  416  rvallcy  of,  2j  ^  88. 
SonagirT^;  38^22^ 
Sonari  stupa^ 
Sondani,  179. 
Sondhias,  i3i,  326. 
.Sondwa  Thaknrs,  338. 
.Sondiiwara,  1  21,  319. 
Sone  Sah  Fonwar,  fotmds  Chbatarpur, 

.  361. 3%  a86^  389. 

Songaru  Rajputs,  308. 

Songni,  su  SondanL 

Sonkach,  156. 

Sonkliat,  see  Manure. 

South  Kensington    Museum,  casts  of 

SanchT  gates  at,  270. 
Southern  Mount,  monastery  of,  189. 
.Sovlra,  ^ 

.Sowing,  m  Central  India,  ^  4^  44. 
.Speculation  in  saita  bargains,  55. 
Spices,  in  Central  India,  44. 
S[fringed  vehicles,  in  Central  India,  58. 
Sport,  elephant  catching,    ijj  among 

chiefs,  40. 
Sr  a  vast  I.  16^       163^  3^  423. 
Sri  Baldcoji's  temple,  370. 


Srigainr,  Brahman  group,  35. 

Staff,  head-quarters,  ^^-o^    See  also 

Political  Agency  articles. 
Stallions,  for  hor^-brceding,  48. 
Stamps,  in  Central  India,  7^ ;  (or  States, 

see  separate  articles. 
Staple  food-grains,  see  Food-grains. 
States,  in  Buddhi^  days,     ;  cede  land 

for  railways,  56;  effect  of  famines  on, 

^  ;  number  oT,  in  Central  India,  (ii ; 

range  of  area  of,  (ii ;  Treaty,  iii ; 

Sanad,  dr. 
Stations,  civil  and  military,  64,  70;  see 

Agar,  Guna, Gwalior  Residency,  In3ore, 

Sardarpur,  Satna,  and  Sehore ;  alsa 

Cantonments.    Railway,  see  Railway 

Stations. 

Statistics,  in  Central  India,  of  agriculture 

and  crops,  78;  of  revenue,  7^;  of 
cducatioa,  72 ;  of  medical  institutions, 
80.   See  cJso  State  articles. 

Stockley,  Captain,  raises  Bhil  Corps,  184. 

Stone  cutting  industry,  5^  167. 

Stoneware,  workers  in,  in  Central  India, 

39- 

Storms,  in  Central  India,  ig. 

Strathnaim,  Lord,  see  RoseTBir  Hugh. 

Stapa,  a  monumental  tumalus,  3^2  54, 
133,  161-162,  26S,  269. 

Styles,  architectural,  27  30. 

St'ihak,  Mughal  revenue  division :  of 
Malwa,  i2r,  158,  163.  167,  177,  179, 
182,  219,  220,  222^  329.  2^0^  2^ 
336,  237,  2£8^  261,  267,  3H6,  396,  303. 

ILL  SI.*;.  319.  .125.  ilS,  3^  342J  of 

Aurangabad,  2  23 ;  oi  Ajmcr,  219,  235. 
Suitih,  officer  in  charge  of  a  district  ia 

Maratha  States,  147. 
Subabdar  of  Malwa,  title  of,  203,  231. 
Subha  Karan  (Datia),  palace  of, 

3«i8.  360. 
Subbag  Singh,  Diwan,  276. 
Sugar,  a  chief  import,  54. 
Sugar-cane,  requires  irrigation,  ^  ;  sown 

with  poppy,  ^  ^ ;  mills,  ^ 
Suhania,  140. 

SajSn  Singh  I  (Orchha),  350. 
Sujan  Singh  II  ;Orcbha),  351.  395. 
Sujan  Singh,  Dtwan  (Bijna),  395. 
Sulatmania  School,  257. 
Sunar  river,  380. 
Sundarsi pargana,  200,  220,  323. 
Suuel,  2^ ;  pargana  of,  21^ ;  mahal  of. 
236. 

Snnga  dynasty,  i& ;  record  of,  at  Bharhnt, 

Sunnis,  in  Central  India,  37. 
Superintending  Mnginccr  for  Central  India, 
20. 

Supply  of  material  substances,  ^8. 
Suraj  Kund,  171. 
Suraj  Mai,  Rana,  334. 
Suraj  Sen,  t68,  170. 
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Suris,  The,  ai. 

Samames,  in  Centnil  India,  41. 

Survey,  Imperial,  7^  ;  State,  25.  ^6 ;  for 
revenue  purposes,  see  State  articles 
under  Land  Revenue  and  Survey. 

Susner,  156. 

Snthilia  estate,  (Tabic). 
Swat,  307. 

Swetambaras,  Jain  sect,  32- 
Swords,  manufacture  of,  236. 

T. 

Tagwa,  copper  at,  ^ 

Tahrauli  par^ana^  tribute  of,  remitted, 

351- 

Tahrauli  iahstl^  353. 
Tailors,  ^g. 

Ta^  Mahal  (Bhopal),  265. 
Taj-nl-MasaJid  (Bhopal;,  29,  53,  347, 
365. 

Takdvi,  loans,  ^  See  also  State  articles. 
Tal,  Idee  at  Bhojpar,  240,  342,  26J. 
Tal  (estate),  290. 
Tal  town,  301. 

Tal-Mandawal  tahsil,  298,  399. 

Tal  en,  jog,  273. 

Talen  pargaua,  274. 

Talen-lataheri,  pargana  of,  319. 

Tamarind  of  Tan  Sen,  167. 

Tamasa,  see  Tons. 

Tan  Sen,  167,  169,  406. 

Tdnka,  cash  payments  to  petty  land- 
holders, 66^  22: 

Tanks,  see  Lakes. 

Tantia  Jogh,  206,  207. 

Tantia  Topi,  26^  105,  1 30,  i68,  173, 180, 
19s,  336 ;  captured  by  Raja  of  Paron, 
267195. 

Tapli  river,  89. 

Tara  Bai  (ofGwalior),  rjS. 

Tara  Bai  (of  Satara),  ix. 

Taiana,  237  ;  200,  212,  313,  2  30. 

Tarana  pargana^  220. 

Tarana  Road,  railway  station,  313,  220. 

Tarana-Sumrakhera  road,  lao^ 

Taraon,  433,  43 ». 

Tarauli,  estate,  394. 

Tisdin  Vali  pealcTyo. 

Tattooing,  by  HhilsTB^ 

Taylor,  General,  270. 

TdziaSy  at  Muharxaro,  41. 

Teak,  see  Botany  and  Forests. 

Technical  classes,  74. 

Teharkar  station,  353. 

Tehri,  see  Tikamgarh  Town. 

Tcj  Singh  (Orchhi),  395- 

Tej  Singh  (Sahlla),  393. 

Telegraphs,  in  Central  India,  ^  ;  offices, 
163,  166.  178,  185,  187.  199,  373. 

225i  Vl^  ^Jil^  ^  iiii 

aiTi  a^oTllii  11^  4'9.  4"- 
Telephones,  59. 

Tell  Mandir.t^i.. 


Tell  Rajas,  433. 

Temperature,  See  also  State 

articles. 

Temples,  Buddhist,  27^  Gupta,  aSj 
mediaeval  Cjain),  iS ;  modem,  29.  See 
also  Amnrkantak,  Bagh,  Baro,  Barwanl, 
Bhojpur.ChandrehT.DhamnSr,  Gwalior, 
Gyaraspur,  Khajraho,  Nagod,  Narod, 
Orchha,  Sanchl,  SonagTr,  Udayapur, 
Ujjain. 

Tendu,  forest  tree,  ebony  {Diospyros 
tomeniosa),  see  Botany  and  Forests. 

Tenures  of  land,  See  also  State 
articles. 

Teonthar  tahsJl,  414;  42. 

Teonthar  village,  419. 

Tcrahi,  140. 

Tewar  (Tripura),  1 16. 

Textile  fabrics,  makers  of,  39^ 

Thagi  and  dacoity,  a^  73 ;  establish- 
ments for  suppression  of7^v2. 

Thakur,  Rajput  noble,  as  agriculturist, 
^ ;  education  of,  73. 

Tlutnak  of  Jains  at  Ratlam,  306. 

Thandla,  331 ;  joint  jurisdiction  over, 
3ii ;  misSbn  at,  }^ 

ThaplI  thAna,  341. 

Theatrical  performances, 

Tiuka,  farming  of  revenues,  66^ 

Threshing  of  crops,  ^ 

Tiastenos  of  Ujjain,  123,  190. 

Tiddi,  tee  Locusts. 

Tigers,  12^  202^  342,  ji8i  266,  405. 
Tij,  see  Akhatij. 

Tikamgarh,  see  Orchha. 
Titcaragaih  tahsil,  353. 
Tikamgarh  town,  356. 
Tikamgarh-Lalitj^ur  road.  353.  355. 
Tily  an  oilseed  {Sesamum  iiiJuum),  43, 

41i  4i.  47- 

TilbhSnoarcshwar,  temple  of,  337. 

Tiles,  manufacture  of,  73. 

Timber,  dealers  in,  35 ;  a  source  of 

revenue,  ^  ;  an  important  ext  ort.  54. 
Tints ,  forest  tree  {Ougeinia  da/dcrgioiJes), 

see  Botany  and  Forests. 
TT/flSir/ (method  of  revenue  collection), 

67.    See  also  separate  State  articles 

under  Land  Revenue. 
TTiah,  34a  ;  campaign  in,  151. 
Titroda  pargana,  306,  308. 
'I  obacco,  44,  155. 

Tonga  (venicle),  common  in  Malwa,  58. 
Tonk,  Darbar  of,  loan  by,  for  Guna- 

Baran  Railway,  55.  5// a/w  Amir  Khan, 

Chhabra,  Pirawa,  am/Sironj. 
Tons  river  (Southern),  gS  ;  3,  ^  109, 40>> 

404.  4U»  416,  432  ;  falls  on,  4,  98, 

404,  414 ;  valleyTSL 
TonwaraRajputs,  18^       1^  169,  172, 

182,  190. 

Tonwarghar  district,  15^;  goats  of,  48^ 
144  ;  soil  of,  142. 
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Tonwarphari  dialect,  141. 
Top  skdhi,  coin,  150. 
Toratr.finn  (White  Hun),  17^  134,  llSS. 
Tori- 1  aid) pur,  395  ;  394. 
Towns,  in  Central  India,  ^ ;  decrease  in, 
ratio  of  sexes  in,  32  ;  wagtsin,  43; 

material  condition  uf  inhabitants,  49. 
Tracts,  natnral,  2;  Baghelkhand,  105 ; 

Bandelkhnnd,  108  ;  Malwa,  3^  lai. 
Trade,  in  Central  India,  ^ ;  centres  of, 

54 ;  for  States,  see  separate  articles. 
Trade  guilds,  54^ 

Trading  classes,  ££;  benefit  by  improved 

administration,  50. 
Traffic,  see  Commerce  and  Means  of 

Communication. 
Transit  dues,  abolition  of,  56.  See  also 

State  articles. 
Transport,  Imperial  Service,  71,151, 

181,  316 ;  of  Gwalior  State,  mTirih, 

151. 

Trap  rock,  see  Deccan  Trap. 
Treading  out  crops,  see  Threshing. 
Treasury  Officer,  see  Native  Extra  Atsis- 
tant. 

Treaties,  with  States,  see  Treaty  States ; 
payments  by  States  under,  6^  See  also 

State  articles. 
Treaties,  important :  of  Bassein,  137,  aog, 

406 ;  of  Uurhanpur,  137 ;  of  Gwalior, 

138.  139;  of  Mandasor,  206.  298  ;  of 

Puraudbar,  i  la  ;  of  Rajpurghal,  205  ; 

of  Salbai,  a^,   laS,  135 ;  of  Sarji 

Anjangaon,  137. 
Trea  ty  S  ta  tcs ,  iLi .  See  also  Bbopal ,  Datia , 

Dcwas,  Dbar,  Gwalior,  Indore,  Jaora, 

Orchha,  Rewah,  .Samthar. 
Tree  and  Serpent  ii  ci  ship,  referred  to, 

370. 

Trtes,  of  commercial  value,  11,  51; 
foVcst  trees,  51.  See  also  Slate  articTes 
under  Botany  and  Forests. 

Tribes,  wild,  a^  1^  Malavas,  17, 
laa,  134 ;  missions  to,  ^Sj  dahiya 
cullivauon  by,  43 ;  as  forest  workers, 
51.  See  also  Bhils,  Gonds,  Saharias, 
and  Sondhiis. 

Tribute,  6^;  paid  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, 381,  305,  351 ;  as  between  States, 
3o8i  32^  326,  322,  338, 

_  302, 305,  aiii  aaii  333,33'^,  340. 359- 

Tripura,  see  Tewar. 

Troops.  British,  70,  set  a/w  Cantonments 
and  Slaiious ;  Imperial  Service,  7J,  s£e 
also  Bhopdl,  Gwalior,  and  Indore 
St.itcs. 

Tilar,  or  arhar^  a  pulse  {Cajanus  inJicus) , 

4I2  45i  47- 
Ttighlak  Shih  11,  IQ^ 

Tuka^i  Sindhia,  134. 

Tukopinj,  lAi 

Tukoji  KaoT(Dcwi3),  391. 

Tukojl  Rao  II  (Dewas),  391,  393. 


Tukoji  Rao  III  (Dewas),  393. 

Tukojl  Rao  Holkar  (1),  33^  137,  304. 

231  ;  selected  as  commander,  30 4  ; 
loyalty  to  Ahalya  Ilai,  20^;  succeeds 
as  chief,  304 ;  his  influence,  204 ; 
death,  J04  ;  Mahcsbwar,  capital  of, 
231  ;  inscription  referring  to,  a3l. 

Tuko)!  Rao  Holkar  (II),  302,  308^  an. 
310.  217,  22  1,  227,330;  tsadopted,  207  ; 
succeeds  as  minor,  207  ;  powers  granted 
to,  202;  loyalty  in  Mutiny,  207;  ex- 
change of  territory  by,  202 ;  effects  a 
postal  convention,  20^;  capitalizes 
contribution  to  local  corps,  30H ; 
receives  conii>cn5atory  payment  for 
lands  in  Rajputana,  20&;  cedes  land 
for  railways,  2£& ;  contributes  to  rail< 
way  construction,  208;  is  given  G.C.S.I., 
3o8;  becomes  a  Counsellor  of  Empress, 
208  ;  encouragement  of  irrigation,  ai  I  ; 
starts  a  hospital,  317. 

Tukojl  Rao  Holkar  (Til),  ioS. 

Tukoji  Rao  hospital,  218. 

Tulsi  Bai  (Holkar),  206,  333. 

Turanmal  peak,  90. 

U. 

Ubaid-ullah  Khan,  247,  357. 
Uchhakalpa  kings,  107. 
Udai  Singh  (Jhatiua),  331. 
Udai  Singh  (Udaipar',  196,  30a. 
Udai  Singh  (Umri),  1967 
Udaipur  ^Adt,  158. 

Udaipur  State,  Maharana  of,  ar^  ^  T2t;, 

"6,  183,  33s. 
Udaipura  tahsil,  afia ;  large  fair  in,  350. 
Udaji  (Umat),  272,  275. 
Udaji  Rao  1  (Dhar),  2^1,  3»9» 
Udaji  Rao  II  (Dhar),  330. 
Ud a wats,  373. 
Udayaditya  Paramara,  187. 
Udnyagiri,  182  ;  ij^  38,  123. 
Udayapur,  f^. 
Udayapur-Bareth  road,  186. 
Udayesvara  temple,  187. 
Udc  Deo,  337. 
Udena,  189. 

Udot  Singh  (Orchha),  134,  350.  35^> 

366,22^1  394- 
Ujar  river, 

Ujeni,  23,    See  also  Ujjain. 

Ujjain,  188-191  ;  old  city  of  (Avanti),  16 ; 
old  route  of,  16^  £2i  ^  ^3^  t90.  ^30 ; 
Asoka  at,  16^  190;  taken  by  AUam»b, 
30,  125,  190  ;  taken  by  Jalal-ud-dlu, 
20 ;  taken  by  Akt>ar,  21  ;  need  of 
investigating  old  site,  36^  »2j.  i^o ; 
Kaliadeh  palace  at,  39;  Sindhia's 
5>:dacc  at,  ;  name  0C54,  i  2?,.  i»/o  ; 
early  trade  at,  ^  ;  under  Malavas, 
Lu ;  under  Western  Satraps,  133, 190; 
becomes  Sindhia's  capital,  134,  igi  ; 
captured  by  Holkar,  137,  191,  205; 
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coins  of,  i£j ;  bsttle  of  (Fatehabad), 
23,  191,  303  ;  a  Paramarn  capital,  190, 
334 ;  tomb  of  Bai  Bahadur  at,  396. 

Ujjain  sarkdr^  177,  303. 

Ujjain  si/tf,  1 56. 

Ujiam-Agar  road,  157,  220,  389. 

Ujjayanlikas,  1 33. 

Ulogh  Khan,  107,  110,  405. 

UmajT,  Rana,  273. 

Umana,  colliery, 430;  411,  413;  coal  of, 

lOi  51;  £6,  420. 
Umat  Rajputs,       36^  131,  a^a.  275. 
Umalwara,  121,  372,  275;  caulc  of,  48. 
Umed  Singh,  Dlwan  (Banka-Pahaii'l,  395. 
Umraos  ('nobles')  of  Jhabua,  331,  333, 

333- 

UmiT,  petty  State,  196-197. 
Umri  village  (BerT), 
Un,  old  site,  237.  222. 
Unao  (Datia),  3^  359. 
Unchahra.  425. 

Unchabra-rarsmania  road,  424. 

I  'nhiUu,  the  spring  crop  season,  see  Ketii. 

Unl,  290. 

United  Prorincw,  i,  85,  86,  88,  93,  96, 
^  98,  108,  105,  ii3>  IM.  115, 
TT^  i_2S^  Li8,  iflt  IMi  34^  2AL  3^ 

3^  ilLi  3^  ^ 

2>^  illli  ^03,  £2£,  434  ;  postal 
circle  of,  59. 

Uparwara,  tract,  290. 

Urban  area,  see  Towns. 

Urchha,  see  Orchha. 

C'nf,  or    urad,   a   pulse  {Phaseolus 

radiatus),  44.  46.  j^. 
Urd-ckury  see  Manure. 
Urmal  river,  385. 

V. 

Vaccination,  74 ;  prejodices  against,  lAA 
number  of  cases,  ^ ;  statistics  of,  &£2. 
See  also  State  articles  under  Medical. 

Vacchiun,  see  Bachhon. 

Vagh  Kajas,  3^  a^ii 

Vairasinha  (II)  Paramara,  324. 

Vaisali  river,         1 79. 

Vaisbakh  or  Baisakh  (Hindu  month  cor- 
responding to  April-May),  agricultural 
operations  in, 

Vaishnava,  sect  in  Central  India,  36. 

Vamana,  temple  of,  391. 

Varaha  Avatar,  cave  of, 

Vannai,  see  Barme. 

Vasanta-nagar,  269. 

Va«>udeva  Kushan,  270. 

Vasuladalta,  189. 

Vatsa  Gurjara,  15^ 

Vatsas,  kingdom  of,  1^ 

Vegetables,  in  Central  India,  I2i4i^  i^j 
suppliers  of,  38. 

Vcnkat  R:  man  Singh  (Rewah  ,  407. 

Vessanapar,  see  Rhlka. 

I  'ciravaJi,  su  Bclwa. 


Victoria  College,  704  ^50« 

Victoria  Iliyh  School  (BarwanI),  336. 

Victoria  Lancers,  257. 

Vidisha,  capitil  of  Akara,  til;  stage  on 

old  route,  123.  Hee  also  Bhilsa. 
Vikdra,  37s  2^  See  also  Bagh,  Dhamnar. 
Vijaya  mandir,  i6i.  163. 
Vikraroa  Samvat,  and  Mandasor  record, 

11 ;  N-irbada ,  105 ;  and  M al ava  tribe,  123. 
Vikramaditya  (_Kcwab;,  406,  41 S. 
Vikramaditya,  Raja  (of  Ragbngarh),  iSi. 
Vikramajit  (Orchha),  350,  395 ;  makes 

treaty  with  British,  350;  moves  capital, 
,  354.  3.'i5- 

Vikramajit  of  Ujjain,  1 23,  190. 
Vilivayakura  i^Andhra)  II,  17. 
Villages,  in  Buddhist  days,     ;  in  Central 

India,  30^  31  :  rntio  of  sexes  i^,  ^  ; 

material  condition  of  inhabitants,  49. 

See  also  State  articles  under  Population. 
Vinayaditya,  330. 

Vmdhya  iliUs,  85-88 ;  1^  2,  3^  1^  15,16. 

43.50.5'.53><;'.97>  'o3>  '05.  'oS, 
'30.  '54,  '55.  If 8.  182.  184.  2or,  21S, 

3  20,  23f,  234,  235,  240,  257,  2O7,  2S1. 

^  ilii  lU*  317;  34^  34'',  ilii 
375.  404 »  4^0;  effect  of,  on  climate, 
Li ;  forests  of,  50^  ;  iron  ores  of,  52  ; 
geology  of,  4-1'.  iofi^  LlLt  3^  404, 
see  also  Geology ;  geographical  and 
orographical  features  of,  8^;  mythology 
of,  82. 

Vir  Gopal,  criminal  class,  73. 

Vishnu,  worship  of,  36. 

Vishvanath,  temple  ofr39i. 

Visbvanath  Singh,  386. 

Vishvanath  Singh  (Naigawan  Rebai)^  401. 

Visva,  Apsara,  iAL 

Visvanagar,  see  Bbilsa. 

Vital  statistics,  in  Central  India,  ^ 

Vilhoji  or  Vithoba,  204,  205,  331. 

Volunteers,  71. 

Vrcdcnburg,  E.,  on  Geology,  ^  lo^ 
Vyagiira  Deo,  405. 
Vyankat  Ram  ShEstri,  3.^2. 
Vyaukateshwar  Mahildeo,  163. 

W. 

Wade,  Sir  Claude,  63,  217. 

Wages,  49.  4$/^  o/m  State  articles. 

Wagh  river,  158. 

Waller,  Lieutenant,  1 70. 

Wasil  Muhammad,  Pindari,  hunted  down. 

Water-works,  at  Bhopal,  jo^  264;  at 

Ujjain,  ISO. 
Waiir  Muhammad  Khan  (Bhopal),  arrives 
at  Bhopal,  243;  assumes  administrative 

power,  343 ;  is  opposed  by  CJhau.s  Ma- 
hammad,  2^  ;  is  lorced  to  leave  State, 
244  ;  returns  and  ousts  Marathas,  244 ; 
reaiisumes  charge  of  State,  244 ;  is 
again  opposoi  aad  retires,  244;  returns, 
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24i;  conducts  dege  of  Fatehgarh  fort, 
244  ;  desires  to  treat  with  British,  3^ ; 
death  and  character  of,  344 ;  improved 
finances  under,  355. 

Wellesley,  Mr.  G.TS: 

Wells,  in  Central  Inma.  48.  See  also  ^\zX.t 
articles  undtr  Irrigation. 

Western  Division,  ite  Army. 

Western  group  of  languages, 

Western  Hindi,  dialects  of,  34. 

Western  Malwa  Agency,  3.^4,  288. 

Western  Satraps,  16^       12.^,  163. 

Wheat,  area  sown  with,  in  Central  India, 
44 ;  only  irrigated  in  eastern  section, 
44 ;  eaten  by  people,  44 ;  seed  per 
acre  and  yield,  ^  in  mixed 

sowings,  42  ;  rise  of  price  m  famine,  di< 

White,  General,  170. 

Widows,  in  Ccntrai  India,  ^ ;  remarriage 
of,  33- 

Wild  animals,  in  Central  India,  L2a  Set 

also  separate  State  articles. 
Wild  dog  {Cyon  ditihutunsis), 
Wild-fowl,  343. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.,  on  infanticide,  33. 
Wine  and  spirits,  sellers  of,  in  Central 

India,  3^  import  of,  ^    Sea  also 

Excise. 


Winnowing,  never  done  in  east  wind,  4^ 

W'olves,  Ll* 

Women,  su  Population ;  hospitals  for, 
74.  258- 

Woodwork,  workers  in,  ^ ;  ornamental, 
40,  184. 

Y. 

Yar  Mohammad  Khan  (Bhopal),  seot  as 
hostage,  343;  deposes  Muhammad 
Khan,  242  ;  receires  Ma  hi  MardfdS, 
342 ;  death,  243. 

YarMuhammad  Khan  (Jaori),  aoS. 

Yasodhnrman   defeats  MihirakuLa,  iS, 

Yasovarnima,  Chandel,  107. 

Z. 

ZdS/Of  feudal  levy,  66. 
Znin  Khan  Koka,  406. 
Zalim  Singh,  of  Kotah,  206. 
Zaman  Khan,  164. 
Zanjiri  Masjid,  iSr. 

Zt'/ttf  administrative  snbdirision  corrc 

spending  to  British  District,  314. 
Zirapur /a/^ano,  319. 
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